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KE  ancieiM:  Gaals>  almoft  alwa3rB  at  war  BOOK 
with  each  other,  had  no  other  intercourfe  ^ 

bui  Aich  as  favaee  nations,  whofe  wants  Ancient 

^  '  reroltt- 

are  always  few,  can  have  with  each  other.    Their  dons  of 
coimefiions  abroad  were  ftill  more  circumfcribed.  ^pJJ^^^ 
Some  ilav}gatoi^  from  Vannes  carried  earthen-ware 
to  Great  Britain,  where  they  bartered  it  for  dogs, 
iaveSi  tin,  ai^  fnrs.     Such  of  thefe  articles  as 
they  cdold  not  difpofe  of  at  home,  were  conveyed 
«d  MarfeHles^   and  there  exchanged  for  wines, 
fttifi,  and  fpices,  which  were  brought  thither  by 
traders  from  Italy  oc  Greece. 
Voi^  U.  B  Tai$ 
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^  ^v  ^  This  kind  of  traffic  waa  not  carried  on  by  all 
the  Gauls.  It  appears  from  Caefar*s  account,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Belgia  had  prohibited  the  im- 
portation of  all  foreign  commodities,  as  tending 
to  corrupt  their  morals.  They  thought  their  own 
foil  fufficiently  fruitful  to  anf^er  all  their  Wanfi. 
The  Celtic  and  Aquitanian  Gauls  were  not  fo 
ftricl.  To  enable  them  to  pay  for  the  commodi- 
ties they  might  procure  from  the  Mediterranean, 
and  for  which  their 'defire  was  continually  increa- 
fing,  they  had  recourfe  to  z,  kind  of  labour  that 
had  never  before  occurred  to  them :  they  collefted 
with  great  care  all  the  gold  duft  that  was  brought 
down  with  the  fand  along  the  ftream  of  feveral  of 
their  rivers. 

Though  the  Romans  had  neither  a  turn  for 
trade,  nor  held  it  in  any  kind  of  eftimation,  it 
HeceiTarily  increafed  in  Gaul,  after  they  had  fub- 
dued,  and  in  fome  meafure  civilized  it.  Sea-ports 
were  eftablifhed  at  Aries,  Narbonne,  Bourdeaux, 
and  other  places.  Magnificent  roads  were  every 
where  made,  the  ruins  of  which  we  ftill  behold 
with  aftoni(fament.  Every  navigable  river  had  its 
company  of  merchants^  to  whom  confiderable  pri- 
vileges  were  granted.  Thefe  were  called  Naules^ 
and  wdre  the  agents  and  fprings  of  a  geperal  circu- 
lation. 

This  rifing  fpirit  was  checked  by  the  inroads 
of  the  Franks  and  other  barbarous  nations;  nor 
was  it  reftored  to  its  former  aftivity,  even  when 
thefe  robbers  had  eftabliflied  themfelves  in  their 
conqucfts.      To  their,  favage  fury  fucceeded  an 

unbounded 
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unbounded  paflSon  fofr  wealth",'  to  gratify  which,   Bftoic 
they  had  recourfe  to  every   kind  of  oppfeflion.    ^..     ;.   ^ 
Every  boat  that  came  to  a  town  was  to  pay  a  duty 
for  entrance,  another  for  the  falure,  n  third  for 
the  bridge,  a  fourth  for  approaching  the  fhore, 
a  fifth  for  anchorage,  a  fixth  forjeave  to  unload^ 
and   a   feventh  for   (lor^-room.     Land   carriages 
were  not  more  favourably  treated,  arid  yere  ex-  * 
pofed  to  the  infuflferable  tyranny  of  cuftdtn-houfci 
officers,  who  were  difperfed  all  over  the  country; 
Thefe  exccffes  were  carried  fo  far,  that  fometimes 
ihc  goods  brought  to  market  did   not   produce 
enough  to  pay  the  expences  incurred  before  the 
fale  of  them.    A  total  difcouragement  was  the  ne- 
ceflary  confequence  of  fach  enormities. 

Cloysters  foon  became  the  only  places  Where 
iuduftry  prevailed,  and  manufaflures  were  carried 
00.  The  monks  were  not  then  corrupted  by  idle- 
ncfs,  intrigue,  and  debauchery.  Ufeful  labours 
filled  up  the  vacancies  of  an  edifying  and  retired 
life.  The  moft  humble  and  robuft  of  them  (hared 
the  toils  of  agriculture  with  their  fervants.  Thof6 
to  whom  nature  had  imparted  lefs  ftrength)  oi" 
more  underftanding,  applied  themfelves  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  negle^ed  and  abandoned  arts« 
Ail  of  them  in  filence  and  retirement  were  en- 
gaged in  the  fervice  of  their  country,  whofe  fub* 
ftance  their  fucceifors  have  incefTantly  devoured, 
and  difturbed  its  tranquillity. 

Dagobert  excited  the  fpirirof  his  countrymen 
in  the  feventh  century*  Fairs  Were  opened,  to 
which  the  3axons  flocked  with  tin  and  lead  from 

•      Ba  England; 
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England ;  the  Jews  with  jewels  and  gold  or  filver 
plate;  the  Sclavonians  .with  all  the  metate  of  the 
north ;  traders  from  Lombardy,  Provence,  and 
Spain,  with  the  commodities  of  their  refpefttve 
countries,  and  thofe  they  received  from  Africa, . 
Egypt,  and  Syria  i  and  merchants  of  every  pro- 
vinoe  in  thb  kingdom,  with  whatever  their  f6il 
and  their  induftry  afforded.  Unfortunately  this 
pfofperity  was  of  a  (hort  duration;  it  difappeared 
under  indolent  kings,  but  revived  vmder  Char* 
lemagne« 

That  prince,  who  might  without  flattery  be 
ranked  with  the  greateft  men  recorded  in  hiftory, 
had  he  not  been  ibmetimes  influenced  by  fangui* 
nary  fchemes  of  conqueft,  and  fullied  with  aifh  of 
perfecution  and  tyranny,  feemed  to.  follow  the 
footfteps  of  thofe  firft  Romans,  who  made  rural 
labours  a  relaxation  from  the  fatigues  of  war* 
He  applied  himfelf  to  the  carte  of  his  vaft  do- 
mains, with  that  clofenefs  and  'ikill  which  would 
hardly  be  expected  from  the  mod  afliduous  man 
in  a  private  (ladod.  All  the  great  men  of  the 
ftate  followed  his  example,  and  devoted  themfelves 
to  huibandry,  and  to  thofe  arts  which  attend,  or 
are  immediately  cooneded  with  it.  From  that 
period  the  French  had  plenty  of  their  own  pro* 
duAions  to  barter,  and  could  with  great  eafe  make 
them  circulate  throughout  the  immenfe  empire, 
which  was  then  fubjeA  to  their  dominion. 

So  flourifliing  a  iituation  prefented  a  frefli 
allurement  to  the  Normans  to  indulge  the  incli^ 
Aadon  they  had  for  ph'acy*    Thofe  barbarians, 

accuftomed 
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accuftomed  to  fedc  from  plunder  that  wealth  which '  ^  ^^ 
their  foil  did  not  afford,  came  in  mnltitodes  oi)t  of 
their  inhofpiuble  climate  in  queft  of  booty.  They 
atucked  all  the  fea-coaAs  hm  thdk  of  France, 
which  promifed  the  richeft  fpoiU  with  the  greatoft 
Tiolence.  The  ravages  they  committed»  with  the 
cruelties  they  exercifed,  the  flames  they  kindled 
for  a  whole  century  in  thofe  fertile  protinces, 
cannot  be  remembered  without  horror.  Dming 
ihat  £atal  period  aiothing  was  thong^t-of  but  how 
to  efeape  ilavery  or  death.  There  was  no  com- 
munication between  the  feveral  parts  of  che  king- 
dom, and  coniequently  no  trade* 

Ik  the  meauntime  the  npbl^jff,  iqtru(led  wi^  4^e 
admini  ft  ration  of  the  turpvinces,  had  infeniibly 
made  themfelves  mafters  of  ^^ecn,  and  bad  foupd 
means  to  ma)ce  their  authority  hereditary.  They 
had  npt,  indeed,  thrown  pff  all  4«pppde(ice  pn 
the  bead  of  the  empire;  but,  reuiniog  the  mq^eft 
appellation  of  vaffals,  they  were  not  .mu<;h  \efk 
formidable  to  the  (late  thai\  the  kings  in  the  neigt>- 
boqrhopd  of  its  frontiers.  They  were  con^rmtd 
in  their  ufurpations  at  the  memorable  aer?  wh^n 
the  (ci^ptre  ^as  removefl  from  the  family  of  phar- 
lemagne  tp  th^t  ,of  the  Capets.  From  tb^t  umc 
there  were  no  longer  any  national  ailemblles, 
no  .tribunals,  no  laws,  no  government.  In  that 
fatal  confpiion,  the  fworfl  ufurped  the  place  of 
juftice,  and  the  free  citizens  were  forced  to  em- 
brace fervitpde,  to  ^purch^fe  .the  .prote^iqn  .^f  a 
chief  who  was  ^Me  to  defend. them* 

B  3  CoMn 
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;BOOK       Commerce  could  not  poflibly  flouriih  whcft 

^     ^  •    i   loaded  with  the  (hackles  of  flavery,  and  in  the 

jnidd  of  the  continual  difturbances  occafioned  by 

.  the  mod  cruel  anarchy.     InduRry  is  the  child  of 

peace;  nothing  depr^fTes  it  fo  much  as  fervitude. 

Genius   languiflies  when  it  is  not  animated  by 

hope  and  emulation ;  and  neither  of  thefe  can  fub- 

fift  where   there  is  no  property.    Nothing  is  a 

fironger  recommendation  of  libertyi  or  more  fully 

proves  the  rights  of  mankind^  than  tl^e  impoffibi«> 

•  lity  of  working  fuccefsfully  to  enrich  barbarous 

mafters. 

Several  of  the  kings  of  France  entertained 
fome  idea  of  this  important  truth  ;  they  attempted 
fo  abridge  the  power  of  thofe  petty  t)Tants,  who, 
by  ruining  their  unfortunate  vaffals,  kept  up  the 
calamities  of  the  monarchy.  St.  Lewis  was  the 
firft  who  introduced  trade  into  the  fyftem  of  go-' 
vernmenr.  Br  fore  his  time  it  was  only  a  work  of 
chance  and  circumftances.  He  brought  it  under 
the  regulation  of  ftated  laws;  and  he  himfelf  drew 
up  ftatutes,   which  have  ferved  as  a  mddel  foe 

thofe  that  have  fince  been  enaAed. 

• 

These  firft  fteps  led  the  way  to  meafures  of 
greater  importance.  The  old  law,  which  forbad 
the  exportation  of  all  produftions  of  the  kingdom^ 
was  ftill  in  force,  and  agriculture  was  difcouraged 
by  this  abfurd  prohibition.  The  wife  monarch  re* 
moved  thefe  fatal  impediments;  expefting,  not 
without  reafon,  that  a  free  exportation  would  re- 
ftore  to  the  nation  thofe  treafures  which  his  im'  ' 
,  |>rq4ent  expedition  into  ^iia  had  laviflxed. 
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.    Some  political  events   feconded  thefe  falutary   book 
Views.    Before  the  reign  of  St.  Lewis,  the  kings   .    ^^'    ' 
of  France  had  but  few  ports  on  the  ocean,  and 
none  on  the  Mediterranean.     The  northern  coafts 
were  divided  between  the  Coubcs  of  Flanders  and 
the  Dalces  of  Burgundy,  Normandy,  and  Bretagne : 
the  reft  belonged  to  the  Englifli.     The  fouthern 
coafts  were  poffelTed  by  the  Counts  of  Touloufe, 
and  the  Kings  of  Majorca,  Arragoq,  and  Caftile. 
By  this  arrangement,  the  inland  provinces  had  lit- 
tle or  no  communication  with  the  foreign  markets. 
The  union  of  the  county  of  Touloufe  with  the 
crown  removed  this  great  obftacle,  at  leaft  for  a 
part  of  the  French  territory. . 

Philip,  the  fon  qf  St.  Lewis,  defirous  of  im- 
proving the  advantages  of  this  union,  endea- 
voured to  draw  to  Nifmes,  a  city  under  his  jurif- 
diAion,  part  of  the  trade  carried  on  at  Montpel- 
lier,  which  belonged  to  the  king  of  Arragon.  The 
privileges  he  granted  produced  the  defired  effeft  5 
but  it  was  foon  found  to  be  an  objeft  of  little  con- 
fequence.  The  Italians  fupplied  the  kingdom  with 
fpices,  perfumes,  filks,  and  all  the  rich  ftuffs  of 
the  Eaft.  The  arts  had  not  made  fuch  progrefs  in 
France  as  to  admit  of  the  raanufadtures  being  ufed 
in  exchange;  and  the  produce  of  agriculture  was 
not  Sufficient  to  defray  fo  many  expences  of 
luxury.  A  trade  of  fuch  value  could  not  be  car- 
ried on  without  money,  and  there  was  but  little 
in  the  kingdoni,  efpecially  fmce  the  Crufade^; 
though  France  was  not  fo  poor  as  moft  of  the 
jgthejr  European  nations. 

B4  ^         Phiup, 
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Philip,  furnam^d  The  Fair,  was  fenfibk  of 
thefe  truths ;  he  found  means  to  improve  agri* 
culmre,  fo  as  to  anfwer  the  demands  of  foreign 
importations ;  and  thefe  he  reduced^  -by  eftablHbing 
new  manufaftures,  and  improving  the  old  ones. 
Under  this  reign  the  miniftry  firft  undertook  to 
guide  the  hand  of  the  artrft,  and  to  dired  his 
labours.  The  breadth,  the  quality,  and  th«*drcf- 
'fing  of  the  cloths  were  fixed ;  t^e  exportation  of 
wool,  which  the  neighbouring  nations  came  to 
purchafe  in  order  to  manufaAure  it,  was  profai- 
bitefl.  Thefe  were  the  beft  meafures  that  could 
be  taken  in  tbdfe  times  of  ignorance. 

Si^cE  that  peiriod  the  progrefs  of  the  arts  was 
proportioned  to  the  decay  of  feudal  tyranny.  The 
French,  however,  did  not  begin  to  form  their  tafte 
till  the  lime  of  their  expeditions  into  Italy.  They 
were  dazzled  with  a  thoufand  new  objeds  that  pre- 
fented  themfelves  at  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Florence. 
The  ftriftnefs  obferved  by  Anne  of  Bretagne,  un- 
der the  reigns  of  Charles  VIII.  and  Lewis  Xll.  jtt 
iprft  reftrained  the  conquerors  from  giving  full 
fcope  to  their  prppenfity  for  itaitation  i  tut  no 
fooner  had  Francis  I.  invited  the  women  to  courts 
no  fooner  had  Catharine  of  Medicis  crofled  the 
Alps,  than  the  great  aflfe£^ed  an  elegance  udjcnovm 
before  fince  the  firft  foundation  of  the  monarchy. 
The  whole  nation  was  led  by  this  alluring  ex- 
ample of  luxury,  and  the  improvement  of  ihp  ma- 
nufafiures  was  the  natural  confec[uence. 
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FftOM  Henry  H.  to  Henry  IV,  the  civil  WaK,  ^/O  o  k 
the  Bnhappy  divifions  of  religion^  the  ignorance  ^  -^/  ^ 
of  goveramentj  the  fpkit  of  finence  which  began 
to  have  M  influence  in  the  council ;  the  barbarous 
and  devouring  .avarice  of  men  in  bufinefe,  encou- 
raged by  the  proteftion  they  enjoyed;  «11  thefe 
feveral  caufes  retarded  the  prc^efs  of  induftry, 
but  could  never  deftroy  it.  It  revived  with  frclh 
fplendonr  unc(er  the  frugal  adminiftration  of  Sully. 
It  vns  aknoftextingutfhed  under  thdfe  of  Richelieu 
and  Mararine,  both  governed  by  the  f armers-of  the 
revenue ;  one  wholly  taken  up  with  his  ambition 
(or  empire  ftnd  his  fpirit  of  revenge,  the  other 
with  tntrigue  and  plunder. 

No  king  of  France'had  ever  lertoufly  confidered  ^*^ 
^  advantages  that  might  accrue  "from  a  trade  to  the  ^nch 
India,  nor  had  the  emulation  of  the  'French  been   i^^^f^ 
excited  by  the  luftre  which  other  nations  derived 
from  it.    They  confiimed  more  eaftern  produ6Hons 
than  any  other  nation ;  they  Were  as  favourably 
fituated  for  procuring  them  at  the  firft  hand ;  and 
yet  they  were  content  to  pay  to  foreign  induftry 
what  their  own  might  as  well  have  partaken  pf. 

Some  merchants  of  Rouen  had  Tcntured,  in* 

^^9  iQ  '535>  PPOP.^  ^™^H  expedition  ;  but  Ge« 
nonviHe,  who  <ommanded  it,  met  with  violent 
ilorms  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  call  \ipon 
unknown  lands,  and  With  mu<ih  difficulty  got  back 
to  Europe. 

Is  £-60  r  a  'focicty  formed  in  Bretagne  fittsd 
out  two  *fhips,  to  endeavour  to  get  a  ^hare,  if 
poiEble,  of  the  ticbes  of  the  Eaft,    whiA  the 
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Portuguefe,  the  Englilh,  and  the  Dutch,  were  con-, 
tending  for.  Pyrard,  who  coipjnauded  ihefe  (hips, 
arrived  at  the  Maldives,  and  did  not  return  to  bis 
own  counj:ry  till  afccr  an  unfortunate  navigation  of 
ten  years. 

A  NEW  company,  headed  by  one  Girard,  a  native 
of  Flanders,  fitted  out  fome  (hips  from  Normandy 
for  the  illand  of  Java,  in  i6i6  and  1619.  They 
returned  with  cargoes  fuiHcient  to  indemnify  the 
adventurers,  but  not  enough  to  encourage  them  to 
any  freOi  ut^dertakings. 

Captain  Reginon,  upon  the  expiration  of  this 
fruitlefs  grant  in  1633,  prevailed  upon  fome  mer- 
chants of  Dieppe,  two  years  after,  to  enter  upon 
a  track  which  might  be  produAive  of  great  riches, 
if  properly  purfued.  Fortune  baffled  the  endea- 
vours of  the  new  adventurers.  The  only  advan- 
tage gained  by  thefe  repeated  expeditions,  was 
the  high  opinion  that  was  conceived  of  the  iiland 
of  Madagafcar,  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe  in 
1506* 

This  gave  rife  to  a  company  in  1642,  which 
Was  to  make  a  confiderable  fettlement  on  that  ifland, 
to  fecure  to  their  (hips  the  neceflary  refreihments 
for  failing  further. 

Upon  a  furvey  of  the  ifland,  it  was  found  to 
be  iituated  along  the  eaflern  coaft  of  Africa ;  it 
was  three  hundred  and  thirty-fix  leagues  long, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  broad  in  the  wideft 
part,  and  about  eight  hundred  in  circumference. 
By  whatever  wind  a  fhip  is  brought  there,  nothing 
but  dres^ry  and  barren  fands  are  to  be  feen ;  but 
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at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  (hore  the  foil  is  BOOic 
fometimes  black,  fometimes  reddiih,  moftly  fruit- 
ful, and  every  where  watered  by  a  great  number 
of  rivers.  Vegetation  is  here  very  quick  5  the  foil 
requires  little  labour,  and  naturally  produces  rice, 
potatoes,  bananas,  pine-apples,  indigo,  hemp,  cot- 
ton, (ilk,  fugar,  palm-trees,  cocoa-trees,  orange- 
trees,  gum-trees,  and  timber  fit  for  building,  and 
for  every  ufe.  The  paftures  are  excellent,  and 
are  covered  with  oxen  of  the  largeft  kind^  and 
^eep  exadly  refembling  thofe  of  Barbary. 

The  illand  of  Madagafcar  is  divided  into  a  great 
many  provinces ;  each  pf  them  has  a  chief  called 
Dian^  which  anfwers  to  the  word  Lord.  All  the 
icnfigns  of  his  dignity  are  his  Haves  and  his  flocks. 
His  place  is  hereditary ;  but.  In  default  of  heirs, 
it  devplves  upon  the  oldeft  of  his  delegates.  His 
council  is  compofed  pf  fome  magiilrates  whom  he 
makes  choice  of;  and  the  reft,  which  is  tl^e 
greateft  nuinber,  refide  111  the  villages,  to  preferve 
peace,  and  adminifter  juftice.  He  can  neither  de- 
clare war  without  their  confent,  nor  fupport  ic 
without  the  voluntary  contribution  and  a^luai 
ailiftance  of  his  people. 

Such  is  the  general  form  of  government  in  the 
ifland ;  the  province  of  AnoiH  alone  diflfers  from 
it,  having  been  poflcfled  by  the  Arabs  for  feveral 
{Centuries  paft.  Though  few  in  number,  they  foon 
became  the  ftrongeft,  and  divided  the  country 
into  twenty^two  diftrifl$,  each  of  which  had  a 
ruler  of  their  owq  nation,  to  whom  they  gave  the 
JSTame  of  Boandriam  or  defccndam  of  Abraham. 

Thde 
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Thefe  petty  fovereigos  are  continually  at  war  with 
each  other,  bat  never  fail  to  jQnite  agaunft  the 
other  princes  of  Madagafcar,  who  hold  them  in 
deteftation,  as  being  foreigners  and  ufurpers.  This 
is  of  all  the  ifland  that  part  which  is  the  moft 
deftitute  of  Qiorals,  a^ivityy  hiduftry,  and  brp.- 
Tery,  becauie  it  is  the  only  one  where  there  is  no 
liberty. 

Some  of  the  French  fettled  at  Fort  Dauphiii,  in 
the  country  of  AnoiG,  ha?e  lately  in  their  excur- 
lions  difcoyered  a  new  race  of  men,  called  Kimar^ 
the. tailed  of  whom  arc  not  above  four  feet  high. 
They  inhabit  about  forty  villages  in  the  interior 
parts,  towards  the  north-weft  of  the  ifland.  They 
are  faid  to  be  more  mifchievous  than^  their  neigh- 
bours, and,  what  appears  very  extraordinary, 
not  fo  cowardly.  They  never  ftir  out  of  their 
mountains,  nor  fufTer  any  one  to  penetrate  into 
them. 

Th^  other  inhabitants  of  Madagaf<;ar  are  tall, 
nimble,  and  have  a  haughty  appearance.  They 
will  maik  a  deep  defign,  or  a  ftrong  ps^on,  under 
a  fmiling  face,  as  artfully  as  any  knave  in  a  civi- 
lized nation.  They  are  ignorant  of  the  origin  of 
their  laws,  but  obfcrve  them  with  great  exadtnefs. 
The  old  men,  who  are  intruded  with  the  care  of 
enforcing  them,  ne.ver  take  any  fee  for  the  trial 
of  a  criniinal,  and  think  themfelves  fufficiently 
rewarded  if  they  can  rid  their  country  of  a  male- 
fadlor.  In  civil  caufes  the  parties  bring  them  fo 
many  head  of  cattle,  in  prooortion  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  adair. 
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Th£  offence  that  is  inoft  frequently  brought  V<>ok 
hefore  thefe  magiftrates  is  theft.  Notwichftsmd* 
iDg  the  cuftom  of  boring  the  hand  of  the  perfon 
coavided  of  this  crimen  the  propenfity  to  theft 
prerails  univerfally.  The  inhabitants^  ever  afraid 
of  their  property,  lire  in  continual  miftruft  of 
each  other*  For  their  mutual  fecurity,  they  feal 
their  engagements  with  the  mod  folemn  oaths* 
They^  are  fo  accuftomed  to  thefe  formalities,  that 
they  prai£dfe  them  e?en  when  they  have  any  tranf* 
anions  with  Europeans.  On  thefe  important  occa* 
iions,  he  who  reprefents  the  nation  puts  into  a 
veflel,  filled  with  brandy,  fome  gold,  iilver,  gun* 
fliint,  if  poffible  fome  of  the  duft  of  the  tomb  of  ^ 
his  anceilors,  and  firequendy  blood,  which,  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancient  Scythians^  the  parties 
driaw  out  of  their  own  arms  by  incifion*  During 
thefe  preparativesi  their  weapons  are  laid  on  die 
ground  in  the  form  of  a  crofs.  Soon  after,  both 
parties  take  them  up,  and  hold  them  with  the 
point  in  the  cup,  conftantly  ftirring  the  contenu 
till  the  agreement  is  made.  Then  the  contracting 
parties,  the  witnefTes,  and  the  fpeftators,  all  drinlc 
out  of  the  cup  till  it  is  empty ;  after  which  they 
embrace  and  retire. 

Religious  principles  do  not  reftrain  the  peo- 
ple of  Madagafcar  from  afts  of  injuftice.  Though 
in  general  they  admit  the  prevailing  doCbine  of 
the  two  principles,  they  have  but  a  confufed. 
notion  of  it,  nor  have  they  any  form  of  worilup 
Whatever.  Notwithftaoding  this  indifference  for 
reli^on,  they  are  addiAed  lo  evei;y  kind  of  fuper/< 
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r>  o  o  K    fti'ion.    In  their  uncouth  notions  of  aftrology  they 
.    ^  '    J    Tar  ither  fee.  nor  imagine,  any  thing  which  they  do 
not  connect  with  futurity. 

The  moft  dangerous  of  all  their  prejudices  is, 
doubtlefs,  the  diftiiiftion  between  lucky  and  un- 
lucky days.  They  inhumanely •  put  to  death  all 
children  born  on  the  unlucky  day.  This  deftruc- 
tive  principle  is  one  caufe  among  many  others 
which  prevents  the  population  of  this  country. 

Those  who  do  not  fall  viflims*  to  this  cruel  fu- 
perftition  are  generally  circuracifed  at  the  age  of 
two  years,  or  twenty  four  moons,  as  they  exprels 
it*  The  ceremony  is  performed  with  all  poflible 
folemnity.  While  the  operation  is  performing, 
one  of  the  child's  parents  holds  a  cup  under  the 
facred  knife;  and  the  moft  diftinguiflied  of  the 
uncles  fwallows  the  part  of  the  prepuce  that  has 
been  cut  off.  The  reft  of  the  family,  and  the  by- 
ftanders,  dip  a  linger  into  the  blood,  and  tafte  it. 
Thefe  lingular  myfteries  are  concluded  with  fefti- 
vity,  dancing,  and  pleafnres  of  all  kinds. 

The  people  of  Madagafcar  never  receive  any 
kind  of  education,  and  marry  as  foon  as  they  attain 
to  the  ftate  of  manhood.  A  man  of  the  lower  clafs, 
even  a  flave,  takes  as  many  wives  as  he  pleafcs, 
or  as  many  as  he  can  find.  Perfons  in  higher 
ftatigns  have  but  one  lawful  wife ;  but  in  order  to 
vary  their  pleafures  they  keep  concubines.  They 
all  put  away  their  wives  whenever  they  diflike 
them ;  and  both  parties  are  at  full  liberty  to  marry 
again,  or  to  remain  fiogle. 

5  The 
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The  people  of . Madagafcar  leacl-an  idle  and  dif-  BO  d  k 
folate  iife^  and  fcidoid  strrive  at  old  age.    An  un- 
wholefome  climate^  bad  food,  conftanc  debauchery, 
the  want  o£  proper  aflifiance,  together  with  other 
caufes,  coQctir  to  baften  their  end. .  'When  a  man: 
dies,  the  whole  neighbourhood  is  appri2;]ed  of  it  by 
lamentations,  exprefled  ip  one  continued  mournful, 
drain.     The  rtlations  -njeet,  and  partake  -of  the 
moft  profufe  entertaififftents,  whilA  the  mo&  affec- 
tionate of  the  ilaves  kiccps  adcing  the  deceafed,- 
"  What  .could  indue*  hini  tcf  quit  all  that  was 
dear  to  him-"     After  height  days  the  corpfe  is 
buried  with,  the  choiceft  jewels  of.  the.  deceafed, 
who  is  not  even  then  forgotten.    The  r^fpeft  for 
anceftcrs  is. incredible  in  thofe  barbarous  regions* 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing, ;  to  fee  men  of  all  ages 
weep  ovei:  the  tombs  of  their  fathers,  f^nd  aik  their 
advice  in  the  moft  important  occurrences  .of  life- 

The  common  food  of  the. inhabitants  of  Mada- 
gafcar is  rice,  .which  oiultiplies  a  hundred  fold, 
diough  no  pains  are  taken  in  cultivating  it.  Their 
drink  is  a  kind  of  mead,  and  wine  made  with  fugar 
and  banana.  Their  greateft  finery  is  a  pagne  over 
their  (boulders,  and  another  round  their  waift. 

Madagascar  had  been  vifited  by  the  Portu- 
goefe,  the  Ducth,  and  the  Englifh ;  who  had 
defpifed  it,  finding  none  of  thofe  objcfts  which 
brought  them  to  the  Eafl.  The  French,  who 
feemed  to  have  no  determinate  object. in  view, 
fpcnt  that  capital  they  had  referved  for  the  pur- 
pofc  of  trade,  in  fubduing  the  ifland.  They 
found  fome  gold  fcattercd  in  one  corner  of  ir,  and 
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BOOK  dlreCAf  concluded  tlierc  muft  be  gbld  mines,  net fcr 
-  ^'  '  fufpediog  that  tkis  metal,  tlie  quaocicy  of  which 
was  condiraailly  decreafiiigt  iti^ht  hare  beco  brodght 
thither  by  the  Arabs*  They  were  puoiflied  for 
their  greediaefs,  by  the  lofsr  of  their  whole  flock. 
At  tbe-eitpivBtioa  of  thefar  grant  they  had  noshing 
Itft  but'  a  few  teoemems^  ficuated  tn  fivis  or  fix 
diiftrent  parts  of  the  coafly  built  of  boards  covered 
with  leaves,  furrounded  trtth  ftakes,  and  decorated 
^th  the  pompous  name  of  forts,  becanfe  they 
i]ftov(ti»!d  a  few  bad  pieces  of  cannon.  Their  de- 
fenders were  reduced  to  about  a  hundred  robbers^ 
who  by  their  cruelties  daily  increa^Bd  the  hatred 
concemd  againfl  their  nation*  The  wheie  of 
their  conqnefts  amounted  to  a  few  fiaall  diitcifia,. 
forfaken  by  the  nadves ;  and  (bme  few  laiger  ones^ 
from  wbence  they  forcibly  extorted  a  tribute  of 
proTifions. 

Maesital  de  la  MeiUeraie  feized  opon  thefo 
ruins,  and  conceived  the  projeft  of  reftortng.diis^ 
iil-conduAed  undertaking,  for  his  own  private 
emolument.  He  had  fo  litde  fuccefe,  that  his  pro* 
perty  fold  but  for  20,000  livres*",  which  war 
full  as  much  as  it  was  worth. 

At  laft,  in  1 664,  Colbert  preftfited  Lewis  SIV. 
a  plan  for  an  Eaft  India  Comply.  Agticqlture 
was  then  fo  flourilhing  in  France,  and  indikftry  ib 
animated,  that  this  branch  of  commerce  feemed- 
to  be  needlefs.  The  mtnifter  was  of  a  differesif' 
opintoti ;  he  forciaw  that  the  other  Eoropean^  xol*^ 
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tions  would  follow  his  example,  and  fet  up  matitl«  ®  ^^  ^ 
faflures  of  their  own,  and  would  alfo  have  another 
advantage  aViv  them  by  their  connedlions  in  the 
Eaft  Indies.  This  was  confidered  as  an  inftdoce  of 
deep  penetration^  and  ati  Eaft  India  company  was 
accordingly  createdi  tefted  \^ith  all  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  tompany.  Col- 
bert went  ftill  further ;  and)  confidering  that  in 
order  to  carry  on  great  commercial  undertakings 
there  muft  always  be  a  certain  confidence  in  re- 
publics^  which  cannot  be  expelled  jn  monarchies^ 
had  recourfe  to  every  expedient  that  could  pro<^ 
dace  it. 

A  citARTER  was  granted  for  fif'ty  years,  that 
the  company  might  be  encouraged  to  form  great 
fettlements,  with  a  profpeA  of  reaping  the  fruits 
cf  them. 

All  foreigners  advancing  26,cco  livres  ♦  were 
to  be  deemed  Frenchmen,  without  being  datura^ 
lized« 

On  tbc  like  terms,  officers,  whatever  corps 
they  belonged  tOj  were  allowed  leave  of  abfencci 
without  forfeiting  the  rights  of  their  poft,  or 
their  pay« 

Whatever  Was  Wanted  for  the  building,  equips 
itient  or  victualling  of  i;he  fhips,  was  to  be  entered 
duty-free,  and  be  exempt  from  all  duties  to  the 
admiralty. 

The  government  engaged  to  pay  fifty  livres  f 
per  ton  for  all  goods  exported  from  France  M 
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India,  and  fevcnty-five  iivres  *  for  every  ton  im- 
ported from  thence. 

The  government  entered  into  engagements,  to 
defend  the  fettlements  of  the  company  wirh  a  fuf* 
ficient  military  force,  and  to  convoy  their  outward 
and  homeward  bound  fhips,  with  as  ftrpng  a  fqua« 
dron  as  exigencies  ihould  require. 

The  reigning  pafiion  of  the  nation  was  made 
fubfervient  to  this  eftablilhment.  Hereditary  titles 
and  honours  were  promifed  to  fuch  as  fliould  dif- 
tinguifli  themfelves  in  the  fervice  of  the  company. 

As  trade  was  yet  m  its  infancy  in  France,  and 
was  unable  to  furnifh  the  fifteen  millions  f  that 
were  to  conftitute  the  ftock  of  the  new  fociety, 
the  miniftry  engaged  to  lend  as  far  as  three  mil- 
lions J.  The  nobles,  the  magiftrates,  all  orders  of 
men,  were  invited  to  (hare  the  reft.  The  nation, 
proud  to  plcafe  their  king,  who  had  not  yet  crufiied 
them  with  the  weight  of  his  falfe  greatnefs,  came 
into  the  propofal  with  great  eagernefs. 

The  perfifting  in  the  refolution  of  fornung  a' 
fcttlemcnt  at  Madagafcar  deprived  the  company 
of  the  benefit  of  the  firft  voyage.  They  were  at 
length  obliged  to  relinquith  that  ifland,  Whoftt 
favage  and  unconquerable  inhabitants  could  not  be 
reconciled  either  to  the  commodities,  the  worihip, 
or  the  manners  of  Europe*    ' 

At  that  period  it  was,  that  the  company's  (hipi 
began  to  fail  dircdly  to  India.  By  the  intrigues 
of  Marcara,  a  native  of  I(jpahan,  but  in  the 
French  intereft,  jhey  obtained  leave  to  eftabliih 
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fadories  on  fcveral   places   on  the  coaft  of  the  BOoK 

IV 

peninfula.    They  even  attempted  to  fecure  a  fliare  ■     ^  '  ^ 
of  the  Japan  trade.    Colbert  offered  to  fend  none 
but  proteftants;  but  by  the  artifices  of  the  Dutch, 
the  French  jvere  denied   an   entrance   into  that 
empire,  as  the  Englifli  had  been  before. 

SuRAT  had  been  pitched  upon  for  the  center  of  "^^^ 
all  the  bufinefs  which  the  company  was  to  carry  make 
on  in  thofe  parts.     It  was  from  that  capital  of  ^""^^^J 

*  •  center  01 

Guzarat  that  all  orders  were  to  be  iffued  for  the  thciruadc 
inferior  fettlements.    Thither  all  goods  deftined 
for  Europe  were  to  be  brought. 

Guzarat  forms  a  peninfula  between  the  Indus  ^/^.^°/^ 
end  Malabar.    It  is  about  one  hundred  and  fixty   mous  city, 
-miles  in  length,  and  much  the  fame  in  breadth,  provtncc 
It  is  feparatjcd  from  the  kingdom  of  Agra  by  the  of  Guz^ac 
mountains   of  Marva.     It  rains  there  inceflantly   u  u  fuua- 
from  June  to  September  j  at  all  other  times  the  "^* 
iky  is  fo  clear^  that  fcarce  a  cloud  is  to  be  feen. 
The  burning  heat  of  the  fun,  however,  is  happily 
tempered  by  refrcfhing  dews,  which  cool  the  air 
and  moiften  the  ground.    The  ricbncfs  of  a  fpil 
abounding  in  corn,   rice,  fugar,   cotton,    cattle^ 
game,  fruits  of  all  kinds  contipually  fucceeding 
each  other,  added  to  a  variety  of  important  manu- 
faftures,  was  fufficient  for  the  happinefs  of  the 
inhabitants ;  when,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century,  ftrangers  came  and  introduced  new  branches 
.  of  induftry  among  them. 

Some  Perfians,  who  were  perfecutcd  for  their 
opinions  by  the  Saracens  their  conquerors,  ,took 
refuge  in  the  ifle  of  Ormus,  whence  they  failed 
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^^v^  forac  time  after  for  India,  and  landed  at  Dia. 
In  this  afylum  they  continued  only  nineteen  years, 
and  then  embarked  again.  They  were  driven  by 
the  winds  upon  a  pleafant  (hore  between  Daman 
and  Ba(aim.  The  prince  who  governed  that  coun- 
try confcnted  to  receive  them  as  his  fubjefts,  on 
condition  that  they  Ihould  reveal  the  myfteries  of 
their  belief,  that  they  ihould  lay  down  their  arms, 
that  they  (hould  fpeak  the  Indian  language,  that 
their  women  (hould  go  abroad  unveiled,  and  that 
they  (hould  celebrate  their  nuptials  at  the  clofe  of 
the  evening,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  coun- 
try. As  thefe  ftipulacions  contained  nothing  re- 
pugnant to  their  religious  notions,  the  people 
who  fled  there  for  proteftion  agreed  to  them.  A 
piece  of  ground  was  allotted  them,  where  they 
built  a  town,  whence  they  foon  fpread  further  up 
the  country. 

A  HABIT  of  labour  happily  contrafted  by  necef^ 
fity  had  made  both  the  lands  and  the  manufaAures 
proipcr  in  their  bands*  They  were  fo  wife  as  not 
to  interfere  with  government  or  war,  and  enjoyed 
a  profound  tranquillity  in  the  midft  of  all  the 
revoludons  that  happened  from  time  to  time.  In 
confequence  of  this  circumfpeSion,  and  of  the 
affluence  in  which  they  lived,  they  multiplied  very 
faft.  They  always  remained  a  feparate  people,  dif- 
tingui(hed  by  the  name  of  Parfes,  never  inter-mar- 
rying with  the  Indians,  and  adhering  to  the  princi- 
ples which  had  occa(ioned  their  banifliment.  Their 
tenets  were  thofe  of  Zoroafter,  fomewhat  altered  by 
time, ignorance,  and  il^e  rapacioufnefs  of  the  priefts. 

Ths 
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The  profperity  of  Guzarar,  partly  ov.iag  to  ^?P^ 
the  exiled  PerCans,  excited  the  ambition  of  two 
formidable  powers.  Whilft  the  Portuguefc  annoyed 
it  on  the  fide  of  the  fea  by  the  ravages  they  com- 
mitted, by  the  victories  they  gained,  and  by  the 
conqueft  of  Diu,  juftly  eftecmcd  the  bulwark  of 
the  kingdom ;  the  Moguls,  already  mailers  of  the 
north  of  India,  and  eager  to  advance  towards  the 
fouthern  parts  where  trade  and  riches  were  to  be 
found,  threatened  it  from  the  continent. 

Bapur,  a  Patau  by  birth,  w^io  then  reigned 
over  Guzarat,  faw  how  impoflible  it  would  be  for 
him  at  once  to  withftand  two  fuch  enemies,  both 
bent  upon  bis  de(lru£tion.  He  thought  he  had 
lefs  to  fear  from  a  people  wbofe  forces  were  fepa- 
rated  from  their  dominions  by  immenfe  feas,  than 
from  a  nation  firmly  fettled  on  theirontiers  of  his 
provinces.  This  *  confideration  made  him  deters 
mine  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Portugtiefe.  The 
concelEons  he  made  induced  them  to  join  with 
him  againft  Akbar,  whofe  adivity  and  courage 
they  dreaded  little  lefs  than  he  did. 

This  alliance  difconcerted  men  who  thought 
they  had  only  Indians  to  deal  with.  They  could 
not  think  of  engaging  with  Europeans,  who  were 
reputed  invincible.  The  natives,  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  confternation  into  which  thefe  conque* 
rors  had  thrown  them,  reprefented  them  to  the 
Mogul  foldiers  as  men  come  down  from  heaveni 
or  rif(Hi  from  the  waters,  of  a .  fpecies  infinitely 
foperior  to  the  Afiatics,  and  far  furpaffing  them 
iQ  valour^  gc&ios,  9pd  knowledge^    The  army, 
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'^  ^v  ^  feized  with  a  paliic,  was  urging  the  generals  to 
march  back  to  Delhi,  when  Akbar,  convinced  that 
a  prince  who  undertakes  a  great  conqueft  muft 
command  his  own  troops,  haftened  to  his  camp. 
He  did  not  hefitate  to  promife  his  troops  that 
they  Ihould  fubdue  a  people  enervated  by  luxury, 
riches,  pleafures,  and  the  heat  of  the  climate ; 
and  that  the  glory  of  purging  Afia  of  that  hand- 
ful of  banditti  was  refer ved  for  them.  The  army, 
thus  encouraged,  exprelTed  their  fatisfaiftion^  and 
marched  on  with  confidence.  They  foon  came 
to  an  engagement ;  the  Portuguefe,  ill  feconded 
by  their  allies,  were  furrounded  and  cut  to  pieces. 
Badur  fled,  and  never  returned.  All  the  cities 
of  Guzarat  haftened  to  open  their  gates  to  the 
conqueror.  This  fine  kingdom  in  1565  became 
a  province  of  that  vatl  empire  which  Was  foon  to 
fubdue  all  Indoftan. 

Under  the  Mogul  government,  which  was 
then  in  its  full  glory,  Guzarat  enjoyed  more 
tranquillity  than  before.  The  manufaftures  were 
multiplied  at  Cambaya,  Amadabat,  Broitfchia, 
and  feveral  other  places.  New  ones  were  fet  up 
in  thofc  towns  which  were  yet  unacquainted  with 
this  branch  of  induftry.  The  culture  of  lands 
was  improved,  and  their  produftrons  increafedp 
That  part  of  Malabar  which  borders  tpon  Gu- 
zarat, long  fince  tired  of  the  impofitions  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe, brought  their  linen  cloths  thither.  The 
goods  matnnfaftnred  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus 
were  like  wife  fent  to  this  country,  as  they  could 
pot  conveniently  be  conveyed  down  the  river,  the 
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ftream  being  too  rapid  above  to  land  theih,  atid :  B  o  o  K 
beiow  the  waters  difcharging  into  the  fea  by  fo 
many  channels,  that  they  are  in  a  manner  Idflrin: 
the  fands. 

All  thcfe  richer  centered  at  Surat,  which  ftands. 
00  the  riYer  Tapta,  a  few  miles  from  the  ocean. 
This  city  was.  indebted  for  this  advantage  to  a 
forty  which  prote£lcd  the  merchants,  and  to  its. 
harbour,  the  beft  on  that  coafi,  though  not  an  . 
excellent  one.  The  Moguls,  who  had  then  no 
other  maritime  town,  drew  all  their  articles  of 
luxury  from  thence ;  and  the  Europeans,  who  had 
not  at  that  time  any  of  ^he  great  fettlements 
they  have  fince  made  at  Bengal  and  on  the  coa& 
of  Coromandel,  bought  mod  of  their  Indiai^ 
commodities  at  that  place.  They  were  all  coU 
Icfted  there,  as  the  people  of  Surat  had  taken* 
care  to  procure  a  navy  fuperior  to  that  of  theia 
neighbours. 

Their  ihips,  which  were  exceedingly  durable^ 
were  moflly  of  a  thoufand  or  twelve  hundred  ton$ 
burthen.  They  were  built  of  a  very  ftrong  wood 
called  Teak.  Inftead  of  launching  them  with  a 
coftly  apparatus  and  ^complicated  engines,  they  let 
die  tide  into  the  dock,  and  it  fet  them  afloat^ 
The  cordage  wasT  made  of  the  bark  of  the  Cocoa*> 
tree;  it  was  rougher  and  lefs  pliable  than  ours, 
hut  at  lead  as  ftrong.  Their  cotton  fails  were 
neither  fo  ftrong  nor  fo  lafting  as  our  hempei» 
ones,  but  more  pliable  and  lefs  apt  to  be  iorn« 
Jnftead  of  pitch,  they  ms^de  ufe  of  the  guiti  of  9 
tree  called  Damar,  which  was,  perhaps,  prefer- 
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*  ^  o  4  able.  The  ikill  of  their  officers,  though  but  nwv 
»  »^^  ,i  derate,  was  fufficieht  for  the  feas  and  the  feafons 
ID  which  they  failed.  As  to  their  failors,  called 
Lafcars,  the  Europeans  have  found  them  fervice-? 
able  in  their  voyages  from  one  part  of  India  to 
another.  They  have  even  been  employed  fuccefsr 
fully  in  bringing  home  into  our  ftormy  latitudes 
fuch  (hips  as  had  lofl:  their  crews. 

So  many  united  advantages  had  brought  to 
Surat  ^  great  concourfe  of  Moguls,  Indians,  Per- 
fians,  Arabs,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  Europeans^ 
Wc  hardly  fufpefted  that  commerce  was  founded 
on  any  certain  principles,  while  thefe  principles 
were  already  known  and  pra£lifed  in  this  part  of 
Afia.  The  value  of  money  was  very  low,  and  it 
was  eafily  obtained*,  and  bills  of  exchange  might 
be  had  for  every  market  in  India.  Infurances  for 
the  mod  .diflant  navigadons  were  very  common* 
Such  was  the  honefly  of  thefe  traders,  that  bags 
of  money,  ticketed  and  fealed  by  the  bankers, 
frould  circulate  for  years,  without  ever  being, 
counted  or  weighed.  Fortunes  were  proportion- 
able to  the  facility  with  which  they  were  to  be 
acquired  by  trade.  Thofe  of  five  or  fix  millions  ^ 
were  not  i^ncommon,  and  fome  were  even  more 
confiderable. 

Th^se  fortni^es  were  moftly  pofiefled  by  the 
Baniaos,  a  fet  of  traders  who  were  noted  for  their 
hooefty.  *  A  few  moments  were  fofficient  for  them 
to  tranfaA  the  moft  important  bufinefs.  In  the 
|noft  intricate  dtfcufiions,  they  preferved  an  even- 
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pc(s  of  temper  and  a  politenefs  which  c^n  hi^r^ly  B  o  o  i( 
te  conceived,  y    J^f . 

Their  children,  who  adided  at  ^U  bargains, 
were  early  trained  up  to  this^entlenefs  of  maa^ 
pcrs.  Upon  ihie  firft  dawning  of  reafon^  they 
Vere  initiated  into  all  the  myfteries  of  trade.  Ic 
was  9  common  thing  to  fee  a  child,  of  ten  or  % 

twelve  years  old,  able  to  fupply  his  father's  place.  ^ 

What  a  contraft,  what  a  didance,  between  this  and  f 

the  education  of  our  children ;  and  yet,  what  a  \ 

difference  between  the  attainments  of  the  Indians 
and  the  progrefs  of  our  knowledge! 

Such  of  the  Banians  as  had  AbyfEnian  flaves^ 
and  very  few  of  thefe  good-natuFcd  men  had  any, 
treated  them  with  fuch  humanity  as  mud  appear 
very  fingular  to  us.  They  brouglit  them  up  as  if 
they  had  been  of  their  own  family,  trained  them 
to  bufinefs,  advanced  them  money  to  enable  them 
to  trade  for  themfelves,  and  not  only  fuflfered  theo^ 
to  enjoy  the  profits,  but  even  allowed  them  to  dif- 
pofe  of  them  in  favour  of  their  defcendents,  if  they 
had  any. 

The  expences  of  the  Banians  were  not  propor- 
tioned to  their  fortunes.  As  they  were  reftrained 
by  the  principles  of  their  religion  from  eating 
meat  or  drinking  ftrong  liquors,  they  lived  upon 
fruits,  and  a  few  plain  diflies.  They  never  de*  ' 
parted  from  thi^  frugality  but  upon  the  fettle* 
ment  of  their  children •  On  this  fmgle  occaiion, 
DO  cxpence  was  fpared  for  the  entertainment,  or 
for  the  mulic,  dancing,  and  fireworks.     Their 

whole  ambition  was  to  tell  how  much  the  wed* 
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dtng  had  cofl.  .  Sometimes  it  amounted  to  a  hvori 
dried  thoufand  crowns  f . 

Even  their  women  had  a  tafte  for  this  limplicitj 
of-  manners.  All  their  glory  confided  in  pleafing 
their  hufbands.  ^  Perhaps,  the  great  yeneration 
in*  which  they  held  the  nuptial  tie  aroie  fvoioh 
tht  cuftottt  of  martying  them  in  their  earKeft  in- 
fancy. That  fehtiment  was  in  their  opifiion  the 
mod  facred  part  of  their  religion.  They,  never 
did  allow  themfelves  the  kaft  converfation  with 
ft  lingers.  Lefs  referve  would  not  have  fatisfied 
their  hu(bands,  who  couM  not  hear  without 
arftoni&ment  of  the  familiarity  chat  prevailed 
between  the  two  fexes  in  Europe.  Whxm  they 
were  told  that  this  freedom  was  attended  with  na 
ill  confequence,  they  were  not  convinced ;  but 
{hook  their  heads,  and  anfwercd  by  one  of  their 
proverbs,  which  iignifies,  That  if  you  bring  butter 
too  near  the  fire,  you  can  hardly  keep  it  from  melting^- 

Excepting  the  Moguls,  who  were  in  poiTeffioa' 
of  all  places  under  the  government,  were  very  ex- 
travagant .in  their  ftables,  their  baths,  and  their 
feraglios,  and  ran  into  every  kind  of  indulgence 
to  drown  the  fenfe  of  defpotifm  under  which  they 
lived  r  dll  the  merchants  of  Surat  conformed  to 
the  frugality  of  the  Banians,  as  far  as  the  dif- 
ference of  rdigion  would  admit.  Tkeir  gceateft 
cxpence  was  the  decorating  of  their  houfes.' 

These  were  contrived  in  the  beft  manner  to 
guard  againft  the  heat  of  the  climate.  The  out** 
fide  walls  were  covered  with  beautiful  wainfcot^ 
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ifig,  add  the  infide  ont%  as  well  as  the  cielitigSi 
inlaid  with  porcelain.  The  panes  of  their  windows 
were  (bell  or  mother  of  pearl,  which  tempered  the 
glare  of  the  fun  without  too  much  obftruAing  the 
light*  The  apartnaiem&  Were  neatly  difpofed  and 
fbrniflied^  fuitabljr  to  the  cuftoms  of  the  country; 
and  one  of  the  rooms  was  diftingnifhed  from  the 
reft  by  1  fountain  of  water  fpouting  up  from  a 
marble  bafon,  whofe  gentle  murmurs  invited  the 
company  to  foft  Humbers. 

During  theif  repofe,  the  common  indulgence 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Surat  was  to  ftretch  them- 
fclves  upon  a  fopha,  where  they  were  rubbed  by 
men  of  fingular  dexterity,  or  rather  kneaded,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  the  exprcflion,  like  dough. 
The  necelfity  of  promoting  the  circulation  of  the 
fluids,  too  often  retarded  by  the  beat  of  the 
climate,  firft  ftfggefted  the  notion  of  this  exef cife, 
which  affords  them  an  infinite  variety  of  delightful 
fenfattons.  They  fall  into  fuch  a  ftate  of  languor, 
that  they  fomettmes  almoft  faint  away.  This 
caftom  Was  faid  to  be  brought  into  India  from 
Chind ;  snrd  foine  epigrams  of  Martial,  and  decla* 
nations  of  Seneca,  feetn  to  hint  that  it  was  not 
miknown  to  the  Romans  at  the  time  when  they 
refined  upon  every  pleafure,  as  the  tyrants-  who 
enflaved  tbofe  mailers  of  the  world  afterwards  re- 
fined upon  every  torture. 

They  had  another  fpecies  of  pleafure  at  Surat, 
^hicb,  perhaps,  our  eflfeminacy  would  have  en- 
jried  them  ftill  more;  and  this  was  their  female 

dancers. 
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BOOK'  dancers,  whom  the  Europeans  call  Balladiereji^  a 
name  given  them  by  the  Portuguefe. 

Numbers  of  thefe  are  coUcftcd  together  in 
Seminaries  of  plcafurc.  The  moft  accompUfhed 
of  ihefe  focicties  are  devoted  to  the  richeft  and 
mod  frequented  Pagodas.  Their  deftination  is 
to  dance  in  the  temples  on  their  great  feflivals^ 
and  to  be  fubfervicnt  to  the  pleafures  of  the  Bra* 
mins.  Thefe  priefts,  who  have  not  taken  the  art* 
ful  and  deceitful  vow  of  renouncing  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  pleafures  in  order  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  indulging  in  them  more  freely,  chufe 
rather  to  have  women  of  their  own^  than  at  once 
to  defile  celibacy  and  wedlock.  They  do  not  in- 
vade another  man*s  right  by  adultery,  but  are 
jealous  of  the  dancers,  whofe  worfliip  and  vows 
they  ihare  with  the  gods;  but  tbcy  never  fufFcr 
them  without  reluflaiice  tp  contribute  to  the  amufe- 
ment  even  of  kings  and  great  men. 

The  rife  of  this  Angular  inftitution  is  not  known. 
Probably,  one  Brarainy  who  had  a  conif ubiqe  or  a 
wife^  a(rociate4  with  another  Bramin,  whQ  hac} 
likewife  his  concubine  or  his  wife ;  and,  in  procefs 
of  time,  the  mixture  of  fo  many  Bramins  an4 
women  occafioned  fuch  confufion,  that  the  women 
came  to  be  common  to  all  thofe  priefts*  Let  but 
a  number  of  fingle  perfons  of  both  fexes  be  col- 
le£led  in  a  cloyfter,  and  a  commonalty  pf  ipep  apd 
women  will  foon  take  place* 

Bv  this  mutual  inDercourfe,  a  jealoufy  was 
probably  extinguifiied ;  and  the  woipen  w^r^  POt 
uneafy  at  the  increafe  of  their  numbers^  nor  the 
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Bramins  at  that  of  their  order.    It  was  rather  a.  ®  ^  K 
new  conqueft  than  a  rivalihip.  ^      *    ^ 

It  is  no  lefs  probable,  that,  in  order  to  palliate 
the  infamy  of  this  licentioufnefs  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  all  women  were  confecrated  to  the 
fcrrice  of  the  altars ;  aiid  that  the  people  readily 
confented  to  this  kind  of  fdperftitiont  as  it  infured 
their  wives  and  daugbtei's  from  fedadion>  by  con-^ 
fining  the  lawlefs  defires  of  thefe  monks  to  one 
particular  fpot. 

The  contrivance  of  ftamping  a  facred  charaAet. 
upon  thefe  courtezans,  might  poflibly  make  parents 
the  more  willing  to  part  with  theiir  beautiful  daugh* 
ters,  and  to  confent  that  they  ihould  follow  their 
calling,  and  devote  themfclves  to  thefe  feminaries, 
from  whence  the  fuperannnated  women  might  re- 
turn to  fociety  without  difgrace :  for  there  is  n^ 
crime  that  may  not  be  fanftified,  no  virtue  that  may 
not  be  debafed,  by  the  intervention  of  the  gods* 
The  very  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being  may,  in 
the  hands  of  a  crafty  prieft,  be  made  fubverfivc 
of  all  morality.  He  will  affirm,  not  that  fuch  a 
thing  is  pleafing  to  the  gods,  becaufe  it  is  good ; 
but  that  fuch  a  thing  is  good,  becaufe  it  is  pleafing 

to  the  gods. 

Thb  Bramins  wanted  only  to  gain  another  point 
in  order  to  complete  this  inftitution ;  which  was, 
to  perfuade  the  people  that  it  was  decent,  holjr, 
and  pleafing  to  the  gods,  to  marry  a  balladiere  iii 
preference  10  all  other  women,  and  thereby  in- 
duce them  to  folicit  the  remains  of  their  debauche« 
ries  as  a  particular  nuirk  ^f  favour. 
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In  every  city  there  are  other  companies,  not  -for 
well  inftruded  as  the  former^  for  the  amufement 
of  the  rich.  The;Moor«  and  Gentiles  i^ay  equally 
procure  a  fight  of  thefe  dancers  at  their  copntry- 
houfes,  or  in  their  public  aflemblies.  There  are 
even  ftrolling  companies  of  them,  condu^d  by 
old  women,  who,  having  been  themfelves  trained 

.up  in.  thefe  femioaries,  in  time  are  promoted  to 
the  direftion  of  ihem. 

These  handfome  girls  have  the  cnftom,  as  fin- 

«gular  as  it  is  .difgudful,  of  being  always  followed 
by  an  old  deformed  mufician,  whofe  employment 
is  to  beat  time  with  an  ioftrument  of  brafs,  which 
the  Europeans  have  lately  borrowed  of  the  Turks 
to  add  to  their  military  muilc,  and  which  in  India 
is  called  a  tarn.  '  The  man  who  holds  it  is  conti- 
nually-repeating that  word  with  fuch  vehemence, 

.that  by  degrees  he  works  himfelf  up  into  dread- 

,ful  conifulAons;  wbilft  the  balladieres,  intoxicated 
with  the  defire  of  pleafing,  and  the  fweets  with 
which  they  are  perfuaned,  at  length  lofe  the^r 
fenfes. 

Th  EiR  dances  are,  in  general,  love  pantomimes : 
the  plan,  jch.c  dcf^n,  the  attitudes,  the  time,  the 
airs,  the  cadence,  all  is  expreflive  of  tijiU  pafjion, 

•with  all* its  raptures  add  extravagances. 

Every  tubing  confpires  to  the  amazing  fuccefs 

.of  thefe  voluptuous  women;  the  art  and  richnefs 
of  their  attire,  as  well  as  their  ingenuity  in  fetting 
off  theit  beauty.    Their  long  black  hair  falling 

-  over  their  Ihoulders,  or  braided  and  turned  up,  is 
loaded  with  diamonds,   and  iluck  with-  flowers. 

Their 
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Their  necklaces  and  bracelets  are  enriched  with    book 
precious  ftones.    Even  their  nofe  jewels,  an  orna-        jy^ 
ment  which  lhcx:ks  us  at  firfl:  fight,  has  fomethiog 
pleaGng  in  it,  and  fets  of  all  the  other  ornamentg 
by  a  certain  fymmetry,  whofe  effeft,  though  in- 
explicable, is  yet  fcnfibly  felt  by  degrees. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  care  they  take  to  pre- 
fervc  their  breafts,  as  one  of  the  moft  ftriking 
marks  of  their  beauty.  To  prevent  them  from 
growing  large  or  ill-lhaped,  they  inclofe  them  in 
two  cafes  made  of  an  exceeding  light  wood,  which 
are  joined  together,  and  buckled  behind.  Thefc 
cafes  are  fo  fmooth  and  fo  fupple,  that  they  give 
way  to  the  various  attitudes  of  the  body,  without 
being  flattened,  and  without  injuring  the  delicacy 
of  the  Ikin.  The  outfide  of  thefe  cafes  is  covered 
with  a  leaf  of  gold  ftudded  with  diamonds.  This 
is  certainly  one  of  the  moft  refined  kind  of  orna- 
ments, and  the  beft  calculated  to  prefcrvc  beauty. 
They  take  it  oflF  and  put  it  on  again  with  fingular 
facility.  This  covering  of  the  brcaft  does  not  pre- 
vent the  palpitations,  heavings,  and  tender  emo- 
tions of  it  from  being  perceived :  it  conceals  no- 
thing that  can  contribute  to  excite  defire. 

Most  of  thefe  dancers  imagine  it  an  addition 
to  the  beauty  of  their  complexion,  and  the  ira- 
preffion  of  their  looks,  to  trace  a  black  circle 
round  their  eyes  with  a  hair  bodkin,  dipped  in 
the  powder  of  antimony.  This  borrowed  beauty, 
celebrated  by  all  the  eaftern  poets,  appeared  very 
fingular  at  firft  to  the  Europeans  3  but  cuftom 
has  reconciled  them  to  it.  :: 

The 
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BOOK  The  whole  life,  the  whole  emplbyment,  thd 
^  whole  felicity  of  the  balladieres  confifts  in  the  art 
of  pleafing.  It  is  not  eafy  to  refift  their  fedncing 
manners.  They  are  even  preferred  to  thofc  beau- 
ties of  Caffiinere,  which  fill  the  feraglios  of  Indof- 
tan,  as  the  fair  Georgians  and  Circaifians  do  thofc 
of  Ifpahan  and  Conltantinople.  The  modefty,  or 
rather  the  referve  of  proud  flaves,  fequeftered  froni 
the  fociety  of  men,  cannot  balance  the  arts  <^ 
thefe  expert  courtezans, ' 

They  were  no  where  fo  much  in  repute  as  aC 
Surat,  the  richeft  and  moft  populous  city  in  India. 
It  began  to  decline  in  1 664 ;  and  was  pillaged  by 
the  famous  Sevagi,  who  carried  off  twenty-five  or 
thirty  millions  ^.  The  plunder  would  bate  been 
rtifinitely  greater,  had  not  the  Englifh  and  Dutch 
efcaped  the  public  calamity,  by  the  care  they  ha€r 
taken  to  fortify  their  fa^ories,  and  had  not  the. 
moft  valuable  efie£l$  been  lodged  in  the  caftle^ 
which  was  out  of  the  enemy's  reach.  This  lofs 
made  the  inhabitants  more  cautious.  They  buik 
walls  round  the  city,  to  prevent  the  like  misfor^ 
tune;  the  cffefts  of  which  were  removed,  when 
the  Engliih,  in  1686,  with  ihameful  and  inexcufa- 
ble  rapacuy,  flopped  all-  the  Ihips  that  were 
fitting  out  at  Surat  to  be  difpatched  to  the  feveral 
feas.  This  piracy,  which  lafted  three  years,  de- 
prived this  famous  mart  of  almoft  every  branch 
of  trade  that  was  not  its  own  peculiar  property. 
The  towo  was  nearly  reduced  to  its  own  nataraft 
riches. 

*  About  i^oo^oooL  on  aa  aycngc. 

Otreb: 
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Qther  pirates  hayj^  iiuce  bfed^d  thofe  Jati** 
tudes^  aQ4  froiq  time  to  time  (Jiflwbed  the  tnde 
of  Surat.  Etcd  their  carayaos,  that  carried  their 
paerchandifes  to  Agi'3>  to  De)hi,  and  fll  ovfsr  th.9 
empire^  were  not  always  fecured  from  the  attack^ 
of  the  fubjeds  of  the  independent  rajas,  which 
they  xn/et  yrith  on  the  feveral  roads.  They  had 
formerly  recpurfe  to  9.  fingular  expedient  for  the 
fecurity  c^  $hV V  carayansi  which  was,  to  pu(  thein 
under  th^  prote^ion  of  a  woman  or  child,  of  a 
race  held  facred  by  the  nations  they  dreadecJ* 
When  the  banditti  appeared,  the  guardians  of 
the  caravan's  threiaitened  to  deftrpy  themfelves 
if  thpy  perfifted  in  th^r  refolution  of  plundering 
it,  and  aduall^  did  fo  if  they  did  not  yield  to 
ihclr  remonftrances.  Thefc  profligate  mep,  who 
bad  not  been  reftraiaed  by  refped  of  blood  he)d 
facred,  were  excommunicated,  degraded,  and  caft 
out  of  their  jribe.  The  dread  of  thefe  fevere  pu- 
niihments  was  fometimes  a  check  upon  ayarice ;  but 
lince  unlverfal  commotions  have  prevailed  in  In* 
doftan,  no  conlideration  can  allay  the  third  of  gold. 

NoTWiTHSTAKDiNO  aU  thefe  misfortun€;s,  Surat 
is  ftill  a  great  trading  city.  The  produce  of  the 
nnmberlefs  manufactures  all  over  Guzarat  is  de- 
pofited  in  its  warehoufes.  A  great  pare  is  carried 
into  the  inland  countries ;  the  reft  is  conveyed  to 
all  parts  of  the  globe  by  conftant  voyages. 

Thb  goods  more  commonly  known  are,    i&y. 

Dutties,  a  kind  of  coarfe  unbleached  doth,  worn 

in  Perfia,  Arabia,  Abyflinia,  and  the  eaftern  coaft 

of  Africa ;  and  blue  linen?,  which  are  difpofed  of 

Vot.II.  D  ia 
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in  the  fame  manaer,  and  are  likewife  fold  to  thcf 
Englifii  and  Dutch  for  their  Guinea  trade. 

2.  The  blue  and  white  checks  of  Cambavsr, 
which  are  worn  for  mantles  in  Arabia  and  Turkey: 
fome  are  coarfe,  and  fome  fine,  and  fome  even 
mixed  with  gold  for  the  ufe  of  the  rich. 

%.  The  white  linens  of  Broitfchia.  To  well  knowtl 
by  the  name  of  Bafras.  As  they  are  extremely 
finci  they  make  fummer  caftans  for  the  Turks  and 
FerHans.  The  fort  of  muflin,  with  a  gold  ftripe  at 
each  end,  with  which  they  make  their  turbans,  is 
manufadured  at  the  fame  place. 

4*  The  printed  callicoes  of  Amadabat,  whofe 
colours  are  as  bright,  as  fine^  and  as  durable,  as 
thofe  of  Coromandel.  They  are  worn  in  Perfip, 
in  Turkey,  and  in  Europe.  The  rich  peopfe  of 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  Molucca  iflands,  make 
pagnes  and  coverlets  of  thefe  chintzes. 

5.  The  gauzes  of  Biarapour;  the  blue  ones  are 
worn  by  the  common  people  in  Perfia  and  Turkey 
for  their  fummer  cloathing,  and  the  red  ones  by 
perfons  of  higher  rank.  The  Jews,  who  are  not 
allowed  by  the  Porte  to  wear  white,,  make  their 
turbans  with  thefe  gauzes. 

6.  Mixed  ftufis  of  fiik  and  cotton,  plain,  (Iriped* 
fome  with  fattin  ftripes,  fome  mixed  with  gold  and 
lilver.  If  they  were  not  fo  dear,  they  would  be 
efteemed  even  iti  Europe  for  the  brightnefs  of  their 
colours,  and  the  fine  execution  of  the  flowers,  though 
their  patterns  are  fo  indifferent.  They  foon  wear 
out;  but  this  is  of  little  confequcncc  in  the  feraglios 
of  Turkey  and  Perfia  where  they  are  ufed. 

^7.  BOMS' 
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.    7.  Some  are  all  fijk,  called  tapis.    Thcfe  ar^  ®^v^ 
)>agnes  of  feveral  .coloars^  much  efteemed  in  the 
^sillern  parts  of  Indian     Many  more  would  be 
woTe^  if  it  had  not  been  necefiary  to  nTe  foreign 
materials,  which  enhances  the  price  too  much< 

8i  Shauls^  very  lighri  warm,  and  fine  cloths, 
inade  of  the  wool  of  Cailimere.  They  are  dyed  of 
diflferent  colours,  (Iriped,  and  flowered*.  They  are 
worn  for  a  winter  drefs  in  Turkey,  Perfia,  and 
the  more  temperate  parts  of  India.  With  this  fine 
wool  turbans  are  woreh,  that  are  ell-wiJe,  and  a 
little  more  than  three  ells  long,  which  fell  from 
2400  to  3600  jivres^.  Though  this  wool  is  fome- 

times  manufadlured  at  Surat,  the  fineft  works  of 

» 

ibis  kind  are  made  at  Cailimere. 

Besides  the  prodigious  quantity  of  cottori 
inade  ufe  of  in  the  manufaflures  of  Surat,  fevep 
6r  eight  thoufand  bales  at  lead  are  annually  fent 
to  3cngal.  Much  more  is  fent  to  China,  Perfia^ 
and  Arabia,  when  the  crops  are  very  plentiful; 
If  they  are  moderate,  the  overplus  is  carried 
down  th^  Ganges,  where  it  is  always  fold  at  a 
higher  pHce. 

Though  Surat  receives,  in  exchange  for  her 
exports,  porcelain  from  China;  filk  from  Bengal 
and  Peffia;  marts  and  pepper  from  Malabar; 
gums,  dates,  dried  fruits,  copper,  and  pearls,  from 
Perfia;  perfumes  and  flaves  from  Arabia;  great 
quantities  of  fpices  from  the  Dutch;  iron,  lead, 
cloth,  cochineal,  and  fome  hard  wares  from  the 
Englilh ',  the  balance  is  fo  much  in  her  favour,  as' 

♦  Aboiic  130I.  on  an  average. 
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to  bring  in  yearly  twc!ity4ite  or  twenty-fix  mil- 
lions  ofliyres  ^  in  ready  money.  The  profit  HDul^ 
be  much  greater,  if  the  riches  6f  the  court  of  DeUii 
ifvere  not  conveyed  into  another  <thaoneh 

However,  this  balance  coiild  never  again  rife 
to  what  it  Was  when  the  French  fettled  at  Sarat 
in  1 668.  Their  leader  was  one  Caron.  He  was 
ji  merchant  of  French  extraftion,  who  was  growfi 
old  in  the  fervice  of  the  Dutch  company,  Hamil- 
ton fay^,  that  this  able  man,  who  had  ingratiated 
himfelf  with  the  emperor  of  Japan,  had  obtained 
leave  to  build  a  houfe  for  his  matters  on  the  ifland 
where  the  fafiory  ftaod  which  was  under  his 
direfiion.  This  building  proved  to  be  a  caftle. 
The  natives,  who  knew  nothing  of  fortification, 
did  not  entertain  any  fufpicion  of  it.  They  fui^ 
prized  fome  pieces  of  cannon  that  were  fending 
from  Batavia^  and  informed  the  court  of  whas 
"was  going  forward.  Caron  was  ordered  to  repair 
to  Jeddo,  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduifb.  As 
!he  had  nothing  reafonable  to  alledge  in  his  vin- 
dication, he  was  treated  with  great  feverity  and 
contempt.  They  plucked  off  his  beard  by  the 
):oots,  put  him  on  a  fool's  cap  and  coat,  and  ip 
this  condicioil  expofed  him  to  the  infults  of  the 
populace,  and  he  was  baniihed  from  the  empire^ 
The  reception  he  met  with  at  Java  gave  him  f 
difgufl  againft  the  intereft  he  had  efpoufed ;  and, 
afiuatcd  ty  revenge,  he  went  over  to  the  Frpnch, 
and  became  their  agent. 

SURAT^ 
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SuRAT^  whew  ilicy  ba4  fiKcd  him,   did  not  ^^^^^ 
tuAirer  his  idcfl  cff  a  chief  fcttleiBWt.    He  diflikcd  ^—  v^ 
tbe  fituatioa ;  he  lameowd  his  bciug  obliged  to  J;^^^^^^'^ 
purchafe  his  fafety  by  fubmiffion ;  he  forefaw  it  upon  the 
Would  be  a  difadvafiiiage   to  carry  on  trade  in  ccyion° 
frai^ietitioo  with  richef  natioqS),  who  knew  morci  *|?^^^^-^ 
and  were  held  in-greater  cfteem,  than  themfelves.  Their  fct- 
He  wiihed  to  find  an  independent  port  in  the  ccn-  ^l^^P^  *^ 
ter  of  India,  or  in  fome  of  the  fpice  iflands,  with-  cherry. 
out  which  he  |;boyght  it  impoifibie  for  any  com- 
pany to  fiapport  irfejf.    The  Bay  of  Trinquimalei 
in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  appeared  to  him  to  unite 
all  thefe  advantages^  and  he  accordingly  failed  for 
that  place  with  a  powerful  fquadron,  which  ba4 
been  ient  him  from  Europe  under  the  command  of 
La  Haye,   who  was  to  ad  under  his  diredion. 
The  French  believed,  or  feigned  to  believe,  that 
a  fettlesient  might  be  made  there  without  encroach- 
ing upon  the  rights  of  the  Dutch,  whofe  property 
had  never  been  acknowledged  by  the  fovereign  of 
the  ifland,  with  whom  they  had  entered  into  a  treaty* 

All  that  they  alledged  might  indeed  be  true, 
but  the  event  did  not  anfwer  their  expectation* 
Tliey  divulged  a  projefl  which  they  ought  to 
have  kept  a  profound  fecret*,  they  executed  de« 
liberately  an  expedition  which  ought  to  hs^ve 
been  cfft&cd  by  furprize ;  they  were  intimidated 
by  a  fleet  which  was  not  in  a  condition  to  fight^ 
and ,  which  could  not  poffibly  have  received  or- 
ders to  hazard  an  engagement.  The  greater  part 
of  the  fliips  crews  and  of  the  land  forces  periflied 
bj  want  and  iicknefs ;  fome  men  were  left  in  $ 

.D3  liiuiU 
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^  ^v  '^  ftnall  fort  they  had  crcftcd,  where  they  Were  foon 
^,  \ '•"■,>'  compelled  to  furrender.  With  the  remaining  few 
who  had  furvived  the  hardlhips  of  this  expedi- 
tion, they  went  in  fearch  of  provifions  on  the  coaft 
of  Coromandel ;  but  finding  none  either  at  the 
Danifh  fettlement  of  Tranquebar,  or  any  where 
elfe,  impelled  by  defpair,  they  attacked  St.  Tho- 
mas, where  they  were  informed  there  was  great 
plenty* 

This  town,  which  had  long  been  in  a  flouriih* 
ing  condition,  had  been  built  by  the  Portuguefe 
above  a  hundred  years  before.  The  king  of  Gol- 
jconda,  having  conquered  the  Camatic,  did  not  fee 
without  regret  fo  important  a  place  in  foreign 
hands;  he  fent  his  generals  to  attack  it  in  1662, 
iind  they  made  thenifelves  mafters  of  it.  The  for- 
tifications, though  confiderable  and  in  good  re- 
pair, did  not  ftop  the  progrefs  of  the  French, 
who  took  them  by  ftorm  in  1672.  They  were 
foon  attacked  here,  and  were  forced  to  furrender 
two  years  after ;  becaufe  the  Dutch,  who  were  at 
war  with  Lewis  XIV.  joined  ^yith  the  Indians  to 
expel  them. 

This  laft  event  would  have  entirely  ruined  the 
cnterprife,  after  all  the  cxpence  the  government 
)iad  been  at  to  fupport  the, company,  had  not 
Martin  been  one  of  the  merchants  fent  on  board 
La  Haye's  fquadron.  He  colleftcd  the  remains 
pf'the  two  colonies  of  Ceylon  and  St.  Thomas, 
and'  with  them  he  peopled  the  little  town  of  Pon- 
dicherry,  that  bad  been  lately  ceded  to  him,  and 
^'Z^  rifing  to  a  city,  when  the  company  entertained 
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good  hopes  of  a  new  fetdement  which  xhty  had  ^  ^^  ^ 
now  an  opportnnity  of  forming  in  India*  ^     y    ./ 

Some  miffionarics  had  preached  the  gofpel  at  orthT*^"' 
Siam.    They  had  gained  the  love  of  the  people  French  at 
by  their  dodrine  and  by  their  behaviour.    Plain^  Their  <ie- 
good-natured,  and  humane  men,  without  intrigue  ^^  ^^ 
or  avarice,  they  gave  no  jealoufy  to  the  govern-  a^d  Co- 
ment  nor  to  the  people*,  they  had  infpired  them  *^"'^^"'*'* 
with  refpeA  and  love  for  the  French  in  general, 
and  in  particular  for  Lewis  XIV. 

A  Greek,  of  a  reftlefs  and  ambitious  fpirit, 
named  Conilantine  Faulkon,  in  his  travels  to  Siam, 
had  fo  far  engaged  the  affedtions  of  the  prince,  that 
io  a  ihort  time  he  raifed  him  to  the  pod  of  prime 
mioifter,  or  barcalon,  an  office  which  nearly  an-^ 
fwers  to  the  ancient  maires  of  the  palace  of  France. 

Faulkon  governed  both  the  people  .and  the 
king  in  the  moil  defpotic  manner.  The  prince  was 
weak,  a  valetudinarian,  and  had  no  ifTue.  His  mi* 
nifter  cooceived  a  projeA  to  fucceed  him;  pofiibly 
to  dethrone  him.  It  is  well  known  that  thefe 
attempts  are  as  eafy  and  as  frequent  in  abfolute 
governments,  as  they  are  difficult  and  uncommon 
in  countries  where  the  prince  governs  by  the  rules 
of  juftice ;  where  the  origin  and  meafure  of  his 
authority  is  regulated  by  fundamental  aqd  immu- 
table laws,  which  are  under  the  guardianlhip  of 
numbers  of  able  magiflrates.  There  the  enemies 
of  the  fovereign  (hew  that  they  are  enemies  of  the 
ftate ;  there  they  find  themfelyes  foon  thwarted  in 
their  defigns  by  all  the  forces  of  the  nation ;  b?- 
(^\]fe,  by  rebelling  againft  the  chief,  they  rebel 

'   V>^  ^gaiqft 
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BOOK    againft  the  laws,  which  arc  the  ftandlng  and  ira* 
mutable  will  of  the  nation. 

F  AULKON  formed  the  defign  of  rtiaking  the  French 
fubfcrvient  to  his  fcheme,  as  fome  ambitions  men 
had  formerly  made  ufc  of  a  gnard  of  fix  handred 
Japanefe,  who  had  often  difpofed  of  the  crown  of 
Siam.  He  fent  ambafladors  into  France  in  1684, 
to  make  a  tender  of  his  mafter's  alliance,  to  offer 
fea-ports  to  the  French  merchants,  and  to  afk  for 
ihips  and  troops. 

The  oftentations  vanity  of  Lewis  XIV.  took  ad- 
vaiitage  of  thisembafiy.  The  flatterers  of  that  prince, 
who  was  too  much  extolled,  though  he  defirved 
conimendakicni,  perfuaded  him  that  his  fame,  fpread 
throughout  the  world,  had  procured  to  him  the 
honiatge  df  the  Eaft.  He  did  not  content  himfelf 
with  the  enjoyment  of  thefe  vain  honours}  but  en- 
deavoured to  improve  the  diipofitions  of  the  king 
of  Siam  to  the  benefit  of  the  India  company,  and 
ftiU  ftiore  of  the  miflionaries.  He  Tent  Out  a  fqua* 
dron  in  which  there  were  a  greater  number  of  Jefuks 
than  traders;  and  in  the  treaty  which  was  concluded 
between  the  two  kings,  the  French  ambaffadors,  di- 
refted  by  the  JefuitTachard,  attended  much  more  to 
the  concerns  of  religion  than  to  thofe  of  conrtnfferce. 

The  company  ftill  entertained  great  hopes  of 
the  fetilefnent  at  Siam,  and  thefe  hopes  wefe  net 
ill  grounded. 

That  kingdom,  though  divided  by  a  ridge  of 
niountains  that  is  continued  till  it  liicets  wkh  the 
rocks  of  Tartary,  is  fo  prodigibufly  fruitful,  that 
many  pf  its  cultivated  lands  yield  two  htmdred 

times 
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tiAeS  ittore  thaii  others.  Sonic  ^Hl  even  bear  picn-  B  o  b  ic 
tffol  crops  fpohtaneoufly.  Tiie  corn,  colleflcd  as  it 
^as  at  firft  produced,  Without  care  and  without 
trouble,  left  as  it  weje  to  nature,  falls  off  and 
p^(hes  in  the  field  Where  it  grew,  in  order  to  ve* 
getate  again  in  the  waters  of  the  ftream  that  flows 
through  the  kingdom. 

TH£aB  is,  perhaps,  no  country  where  fruits  groW 
in  fuch  plenty  and  variety,  or  are  fo  wbolefome,  as 
ift  this  delightful  fpot«  Some  are  peculiar  to  the 
country;  and  thofe  which  are  equally  the  produce 
of  other  countries  have  a  much  finer  fmell,  and  are 
much  higher  flavoured,than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
wcfftd. 

The  eanh,  always  covered  with  thefe  treafures, 
which  are  conlhtntly  fpringing  up  afreft,  alfo  con- 
ceals, under  a  very  thin  furfacc,  mines  of  gold, 
copper,  loadftone,  iron,  lead,  and  cat  in,  a  fpecies 
of  tin  which  is  highly  valued  throughout  Afid. 

All  thefe  advantages  are  rendered  ufelefs  by  the 
greatefl:  tyranny.  A  prince  corrupted  by  his  power, 
>i^hile  he  is  indulging  in  his  feragtio,  oppreifes  bis 
people  by  his  caprices,  or  fufiers  them  to  be  op- 
prefled  by  his  indolence.  At  Siafn  there  are  no 
fabjeAs,  all  are  flaves.  The  men  are  divided  into 
three  claffes :  the  firft  ferve  as  a  guard  to  the  m6- 
oarch,  till  his  lands,  and  are  employed  in  different 
manufadures  in  his  palace.  The  fecond  are  ap- 
pointed to  public  labours^  and  to  the  defence  of  the 
ftatc.  The  third  clafs  are  deftined  to  ferve  the 
nagiftrates,  the  minifters,  and  principal  officers  of 
the  kingdom.  No  Siamefo  is  advanced  to  any  emi* 

3  neat 
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^  9y  ^  nent  poft,  but  he  is  allowed  a  certain  number  of 
men  who  are  at  his  dlfpofal;  fo  that  the  falaries 
annexed  to  great  officers  are  well  paid  at  the  court 
of  Siam^  becaufe  they  are  not  paid  in  money,  but 
in  men,  who  coil  the  prince  nothing.  Thefe  un- 
fortunate people  are  regiftered  at  the  age  of  fix- 
teen.  Every  one  on  the  firll.fummons  muft  repair 
to  the  poft  adigned  him,  upon  pain  of  being  put  in 
irons,  or  condemned  to  the  badinado. 

In  a  country  where  all  the  men  mud  work  for  the 
government  during  fix  months  in  the  year,  without 
being  paid  or  fubfifted,  and  the  other  fix  to  earn 
a  maintenance  for  the  whole  year;  in  fuch  a  coun*? 
try,  the  very  lands  muft  feel  the  effefts  of  tyranny, 
and  confequenily  there  is  no  property.  The  deli- 
cious fruits  that  enrich  the  gardens  of  the  monarch 
and  the  nobles,  are  not  fuffered  {o  ripen  in  thofc 
of  private  men.  If  the  fpjdiers  who  are  fent  out 
to  examine  the  orchards  difcover  fome  tree  ladeq 
with  choice  fruits,  they  never  fail  to  mark  it  for 
the  tyrant's  table,  or  that  of  his  midifters.  Thg 
owner  becomes  the  guardian  of  it,  and  is  anfwer* 
able  for  the  fruit  under  very  fevere  penalties. 

The  men  are  not  only  flaves  to  men,  but  to  the 
very  beads.  The  king  of  Siam  keeps  a  great  num- 
ber of  elephants.  Thofe  oif  bis  pj^lace  arc  taken 
care  of,  and  have  extraordinary  hoiiours  paid  to 
them.  The  meaneft  have  fifteen  flaves  to  attend 
theai,  who  are  conftantly  employed  in  cutting  hay, 
and  gaihering  bananas  and  fugar-canes  for  them. 
The  king  takes  fo  much  pride  in  thefe  creatures, 
\yhich  are  of  no  real  ufe,  that  he  cdimates  hU 
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^wer  rather  by  their  number  than  by  that  of  his  book 
provinces.  Under  pretence  of  feeding  thefe  ani-  1  '  i 
ipals  wellj  their  attendants  will  drive  them  into 
gardens  and  cultivated  lands,  that  they'  may  tram- 
ple upon  them^  unlefs  the  owners  will  purchafe  an 
exemption  from  thefe  hardihips  by  continual  pre- 
ients.  No  man  would  dare  to  inclofe  his  field 
agaioft  th^  king's  elephants,  many  of  whom  are 
decorated  with. honourable  titles,  and  advanced  to 
the  higheft  dignities  in  the  ftate. 

Such  various  exertions  of  tyranny  make  the 
$iamefe  deteft  their  native  country,  though  they 
Ipok  upon  it  as  the  bed  upon  earth.  Mod  of  them 
fly  from  oppreffion  into  the  forefts,  where  they 
lead  a  fstvage  life,  infinitely  preferable  to  that  of 
Ibciety  corrupted  by  defpotifm.  $0  great  is  this 
defertioD,  that,  from  the  port  of  Mergui  to  Juthia 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  one  may  travel  for  a 
week  together,  without  meeting  with  the  leafl  fign 
pfpopulation^  through  an  immenfe  extent  of  country 
jvell  watered,  the  foil  of  which  is  excellent,  and  flill 
bears  the  marks  of  former  ailturc.  This  fine 
puntry  is  now  over-rpn  with  tigers. 

It  was  formerly  inhabited  by  men.  BeGdes  the 
patives,  it  was  full  of  fetclements  that  had  been 
fuccefiively  formed  there  by  the  nations  fituated  to 
the  eaft  of  Afia.  Their  inducement  was  the  im- 
jnenfe  trade  carried  on  there.  All  hiftoriaas  attefl, 
;hat  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century  a 
great  number  of  ih jp^  came  into  their  roads  every 
year.  The  tyranny  which  prevailed  foon  after, 
jjiccci|ively  ^eftroyed  t|)e  inines,  the  n^anufaAure^, 

and 
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B  6  6  ^    attid  slgrFitiltaffc.    All  tke  fofeign  ttiercbjw^ts^  Jittd 
^  '       efth  th6fe  of  tht  liahiiWi,  were  irirolved  iti  the 
fiimi  ^mh.     The  ft  ate  feH  into  confulioni   and 
cotife^uently  vfzs  Weakened.     The  Fi^ciichi  dH 
their  artival,   fbttfid  it  thus  fidiiccd*    Geiief-al 

eAercifed;  While  the  people  were  undfer  the  dortii* 
nion  of  i  defpotic  tyrant,  who,  cngrolfin^  all  tbe 
trade  to  himfelf,  tnuft  of  courfe  deftroy  it.  The' 
few  ornaments  and  articles  of  luxury  that  wete  ia 
ufc  at  court,  and  in  the  houfes  of  the  greai,  caroc 
from  Jj^an.  The  Siamefe  held  the  Japanefe  in  higfc 
eftiinattOD,  atid  preferred  their  wof  k*  to  all  others. 
'  It  was  no  eafy  matter  to  divert  them^  ffotn  thi* 
afttathmdit,  and  yet  it  was  the  only  Way  of  pro-* 
^fing  a  demttwl  for  the  produce  of  Fretich  tn* 
&b&Ty.  If  ahy  thing  could  tStdt  thii  chaffge,  it 
Was  theChrlftiati  religion,  which  the  prtefts  of  Ac 
foreign  miflions  had  preached  to  them,  and  not 
without  fuccefs;  but  the  Jefuics,  too  muth  de- 
toted  to  Faulkon,  who  began  to  be  odious,  abufed 
the  favour  th^y  enjoyed  at  Court,  and  drew  upon 
themfelves  the  hatred  of  the  people.  This  odium 
%as  transferred  from  them  to  their  reJigion.  They 
built  churches  before  there  were  any  chrrftians 
to  frequent  them.  They  founded  monafteries, 
andbythefe  proceedings  occafioncd  the  common 
people  and  the  Talapoys  to  revolt.  The  Talapoys 
lire  theft  monks ;  fome  of  whom  lead  a  folitary 
life,  and  others  are  bufy,  intriguing  men.  They 
preach  to  the  people  the  doftrines  and  precepts 
of  Sommona  Kodom.  That  lawgiver  of  the  Sia- 
mefe 
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msfe  was  loog  hoomtc^  as  g  (fLg^,  wi  ^m  iioc*  b  Q  0  « 
ben  revered  as  a  g0d»  or  as  ao  cms^nmoB  o(  the 
^£ixj,  a  ton  of  god*  A  variecy  of  marvdlous  ftories 
line  told  of  this  man :  He  lived  vpon  ooe  grata  of 
rice  a^daj.  He  pulled  out  6ne  .of  his  eyes  tp  ^wp 
CO  a  poor  niao,  haviog  nothiog  d&  to  befiow  09 
9mi.  Another  dme  he  gave  away  hb  wife.  He 
ooinfliaiid£d  the  ftars^  the  rivers,  and  the  mouiif- 
tains.  But  he  had  a  brother,  who  frequently  opr 
poUed  his  defigns  for  the  good  of  mankind.  iGod 
aiwoged  fana,  and  crucified  that  unhappy  inrothcr. 
This  fabk  prefudiced  the  Siamefe  againft  the  re- 
ligion 43l  a  crucified  God;  and  they  couid  not 
vorihip  Jefus  Chrift,  becauie  he  died  the  fame 
death  as  the  brother  of  Sonunona  Kodom^ 

b  the  French  (rould  not  carry  their  comnvodl- 
iks  to  SxM,  they  could  at  ieaft  inspire  the  people 
npjah  a  tafte  fof  xhem,  prepare  the  w^y  for  a  grcf^ 
tnnde  with  ibis  couorry,  and  avail  tbeiqfelve9  <^ 
ihat  which  a£HiaUy  ofiered,  to  oip^n  coone^Hons 
muh  all  the  eaft.  Thf^  ^tuatioo  of  th«t  kingdopi 
faetvoeo  two  gulphs,  where  it  ci^cend^  pne  Uwh 
dred  and  fixty  leagues  along  the  iea-coaft  on  <hp 
ine  guipjhf  and  about  two  hundred  on  the  other« 
would  have  opeoejd  the  navigation  of  ail  the  fea9 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  forcrefs  qif  Bancoc 
Mlt  at  the  mouth  of  the  Menan,  which  had  been 
pnt  into  the  hands  of  the  Frenchi  was  an  excellent 
mart  for  all  tfanfa&ions  they  might  have  had  with 
CSfainay  die  Philippines,  or  any  of  the  eafiern  parts 
of  ^Klia.  Mergoi,  the  prmcipal  port  of  the  king*- 
and  one  4if  |he  beft  in  Aftai  which,  had  like- 
wife 
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wife  been  ceded  to  tbetn,  greatly  facilitated  theif 
trade  with  the  coaft  of  Corotnande},  and  chiefly 
with  Bengal.  It  fectired  to  them  an  advants^pus 
intercourfe  whh  the  kingdoms  of  Pegu^  Ava,  Ar- 
racan,  and  Lagos^  countries  ftill  more  barbarous 
than  ^iam>  l)Ht  where  are  found  the  fineft  rubies 
and  fome  gold  dud.  AH  thefe  countries^  as  well 
as  Siam;,  produce  the  tree  which  yields  that  va* 
luable  gum^  with  which  the  Chincfe  and  Japanefe 
make  their  varnifli ;  and  whoever  is  in  poffeifion  of 
this  commodity^  may  be  certain  of  carrying  on  a 
tery  lucrative  trade  with  China  and  Japan** 

JBesides  the  advantage  of  meeting  with  goGld 
fettlemencs,  which  were  no  expence  to  the  con> 
pany,  and  might  throw  into  their  hands  a  great 
jyart  of  the  trade  of  the  eaft,  they  might  have 
brought  home  from  Siam^  ivory,  logwood  like  that 
which  is  cut  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy^  a  great 
deal  of  caflia,  and  all  the  buffalo  atid  deer-fkins 
that  the  Dutch  formerly  fetched  from  thence» 
They  might  have  grown  pepper  there,  and,  poP- 
fibly,  other  fpices  which  were  not  to  be  found  ii^ 
the  country,  as  the  people  did  not  underftand  the 
culture  of  them,  and  becaufe  the  wretched  inha>i 
bitants  of  Siam  are  fo  indifferent  to  every  thing*, 
that  nothing  fucceeds  with  them. 

The  French  paid  no  attention  to  thefe  obje<fl& 
The  faftors  of  the  company,  the  officer^,  and  4:he 
Jcfuits,  were  equally  ignorant  of  trade :  the  whole 
attention  of  the  latter  was  taken  lip  in  converting 
rhe  natives,  and  making  themfelves  mafters  of 
themv    At  laily  after  having  gi^en  but  a  weak 
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Stance  to  Fdalkoa  at  the  inflant  when  he  was  book 
tcady  to  execute  his  dcfigns,  they  were  involved 
in  his  difgrace;  and  the  fortrefies  of  Mergui  and 
Bancoc,  defended  by  French  troops,  were  taken 
from  them  by  the  meaneft  of  all  nations. 

DaRiNO  the  ihort  time  that  the  French  wer6 
fettled  at  Siam,  the  company  endeavoured  td 
cftablUh  themfelves  at  Tonquin.  They  flattered 
themfehes  that  they  might  trade  with  fafety  and 
advantage  with  a  nation  which  had  for  ages  been 
mftruaed  by  the  Chinefe.  Thcrfm  prevails  among 
them,  which  is  the  religion  of  Confucius,  whofc 
precepts  and  writings  arc  there  held  in  greater 
Veneration  than  even  in  China.  But  there  is  not 
the  fame  agreement  as  in  China  in  the  principled 
of  government,  religion,  laws,  opinion,  rites,  and 
ceremonies:  and  though  Tonquin  has  the  fame 
law-giver,  it  is  far  from  having  the  fame  morafs. 
We  find  there  neither  that  refpedt  for  parents, 
that  love  for  the  prince,  thofe  reciprocal  affeftions. 
Dor  thofe  fbcial  virtues,  which  are  met  with  in 
China;  nor  have  they  the  fame  good  order,  police^ 
induftry,  or  a^ivity. 

This  nation,  which  is  devoted  to  exceflive  in- 
dolence, and  is  voluptuous  without  .tafte  or  deli- 
cacy, lives  in  conftant  diftruft  of  its  fovereigns 
and  of  ftraogers.  Ic  is  doubtful  whether  this  mifi 
truft  proceeds  from  a  natural  reflleffnefs  of  tem- 
per, or  whether  their  fpirit  of  fedition  be  owing 
to  this  circumftance,  that  the  Chinefe  fyftem  of 
morality  has  enlightened  the  people  without  im- 
jwroviag  the  government.     Whatever  be  the  pro- 

greft 
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BOOK  grcft  of  knowledge,  whethej:  it  cojnp§  from  tJic 
^^  /  J  pestle  to  the  goverqraeot,  or  from  that  to  thp 
pepple^  it  is  neceflary  that  both  fhould  be  en- 
lightened at  the  fame  time,  or  elfe  the  ftate  will 
be  expofed  to  fatal  reyolutions.  In  Tonquin,  therp 
is  a  continual  (trjuggle  between  the  eunuchs  who 
govern,  and  the  people  who  impatiently  bear  the 
yoke.  Every  thing  languilhes.  and  tends  to  ruin, 
^n  confequence  of  thefe  diffentions ;  and  the  cala- 
mities muft  increafe,  till  the  people  have  com- 
pelled their  mafters  to  grow  wi(er,  or  the  mailers 
have  tendered  their  fubje£ls  quite  infenfible*  The 
Portuguefe  and  the  Dutch,  who  had  attempted 
to  form  fpme  connexions  in  Tonquin,  had  been 
forced  to  give  them  up.  The  French  were  not 
;nore  fuccefsful.  No  Eurppeajns  have  iince  car- 
ried on  that  trade,  except  fome  few  merchants  of 
Madrafs,  who  have  alternately  forfaken  and  re- 
fumed  it.  They  divide  with  the  Chinefe  the  ex- 
portation of  copper  and  ordinary  iilks,  the  only 
commodities  of  any  value  that  country  affords. 

CocHi2¥CHiNA  lay  top  near  Siaun  not  to  draw  th^ 
attention  of  the  French ;  and  they  would  probably 
have  fi^^ed  there,  had  they  had  fagacity  enough  to 
^  forefee  what  degree  of  fplendour  that  riling  ftate 
would  one  day  acquire.  The  Europeans  are  in- 
debted to  a  philofophical  traveller  for  what  little 
they  know  with  certainty  of  that 'fine  coutjtry. 
The  following  is  the  refult  of  his  obfervatidns: 

When  the  French  arrived  in  thofc  diftant 
regions,  they  learned,  that,  about  half  a  century 
j^fpre,  a  prince  of  Tonquin^  as  he  fled  front  his 

fovereig!^ 
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foldiera  ^<J  ail|icri?W»<?'of«^  It^P  f*>y?r»  F^c^  fo7f?i 
^  a  l?^rrier  ^WJt^fW  1iPW»**'»  V<*  pocWophinat 
T>p  6iw>»*;»»  Vbp  were  Ff'likc  >d  mViffe^. 

^PEi^qrqt  fJpfii/a.  jfAtj^^t  ^j  ft^cffity  or  fopa  pf 
fiMWrppfiff ,  or  a^y  )^^  ]t>m  i|wt  wt»?l  'l^efCft 

Hf7/:tctify  ^&^>»Qdf4,?p  ei)M>jft:#Jfl»  t)^?4?afis9fi?gnr 

U)«rci^i)e,  ^e  npf  «oIfluUb  ,i>^9wed  ^fe^y  ^(i.  fit,- 

^Wrflf  )«'*#t»W-59  fl^if  iw^s,  for  ji^  4iappbf 
of  cwJ^ttW  .-ftfl^r^cy  #flr4ca.  ppngcftip  fx^i/f 
UWCp  .biipd  .^bpij^  ;iwP  %  ^90d,  ^  9f hpin  /or 

rfjJMWPg'  Wm:  nWWffavw  :|nd  fort^j  ylijsl^,cpjjl4 
iPflt  «>fliWir  ^  ^Ujirgtedj  ^fl5w4ed  ^y.Ud  .foiifjl, 
Wlt?^> €VPS..PSiify»ffl5«i >m^  -F99d  ,flf  ,syj  fi»ce}kf» 

^1%.  ,m^^  Wfl  flfei/T^.of  cwoRiefijfi.  -Ope J)#nr 
|)J(»fefl.ip.d?f«pding  the  co^fts  qf  thiC  ^ingdpjm. 

•lytfip  a^plb:>$Kf  ^imUdMdihniiMQc.diffMifiuon, 

a  difpofition  wAifib,|lMV^ft«jy,qf»ieitQjt))rir  Jlfo^. 
jOWH»g:,tp,jjiieir,b«^»^y,er.,wh*thfr  if  js  tfce  iPaJJti<;^. 

Vol.*  IL  £  bcigiooiog 
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beginning  of  all  focieties,  the  women  are  fobner 
dvilized  than  the  men.  Even  their  weaknefs^  and 
their  fedentatf  life,  their  being  more  taken  up 
^th  fewer  cares,  fomifh  them  fooner  with  that 
Knowledge  and  experience,  and  incKne  them'  to 
thofe  'domeftic  attachments;  which  are  the  firft  pro-' 
moters  and  ftrongeft  ties  of  fodety.  This58,-J>cr- 
hapS)  the  reafon  why,  in  many  lavage  nations^  the 
Women  are  intruded  withihe  adminiftratioh  of  dril 
government,  which  is  but  a  higher  degree  of  do- 
meftic oecononry.  So  long  as  the  ftate  is  but  as 
One  great  family,  the  women  are  capable  of  under- 
taking the  management  of  it.  'Then,  undoubtedly, 
the  people  are  happieft,  efpedally  in  a  climate 
where  nature  has  left  but  little  for  man  to  do.    ' 

Such  is  the  climate  of  Cochinchina.  The  peo« 
pie,  though  but  imperfeiMy  civilized,  enjoy  that 
happinefs  which  might  excite  the  envy  of  more 
improved  focieties*  They  have  ndther  robbers 
fior  beggars.  Every  one  is  at  Kberty  to  live  at  his 
t)wn  houfe,  or  at  his  neighbour's.  A  traveller 
freely  enters  a  houfe  in  any  village,  fits  down  to 
table,  eats  and  drinks,  without  being  invited  or 
^ed  any  queftions,  and  then  goes  away  widiout 
acknowledging  the  dvility.  He  is  a  man,  and 
'therefore  a  friend  and  relation  of  the  family.  If 
he  were  a  foreigner,  he  would  excite  sore'  curio- 
iity,  but  would  be  equally  welcomow 

These  cuftoms  are  the  relics  of  the  government 
of  the  firft  fix  kidgs  of  Cochinchina,  and  derived 
from  the  original  contrail:  entered  into  between  the 
-nation  and  thdr  leader^  before  they  croffed  tbe  river 

'  that 
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that  ditidfcs  Tonqum  from  Gochtnchina.  Thcfe  men 
were  •  weary  of  opprcflion  4  /They  dreaded  the  like 
calamity,  and  ttier^fore  took  x*^^  to  guard  egtriftft 
tbe  abufe  oiF  a€ithoriry>  whkh  id  fo^pt  to  tranigi^efs- 
m  doe  limits,  if  not  kept  under  fotne  reftraint.  Thek 
chief,  ivho  had  fet  thett  an  example  of  liberty,  and  - 
tanght  them  to  revolt,  promifed  the(n  that  felicity* 
which  he  himfelf  chofe  to  tx^oji  that  of  af  jftrft/; 
nlQd,  and  parental 'gbTemtoenri  He  cuUi^ated  with 
than  the  4fid  4a which  they  had' all  taken  refuge. 
He  nerer  detntnded  any  thing  of  Them,  except  an 
annual  and  ?olutitary  comribution,  to* enable  him 
to  defend  the  DatioA  agsdnflf  the  t}'rant  of  Tonquin» 
who,  for  41  Jong  tiffle^  p^rfoed  them  beyond  the* 
rifer  which  fefiai^ted  them  fr<im  him. 

'f His  primitive  contraft  yff^  'religioufly  obfervcd 
for  upwards'of  a  century,  under -five'  or  fix  fuc- 
ceffors  of  that  brave  <ieliterer:  but  at  lad  it  has'' 
been  infringed.  The  reciprocal  and  folcmn  engage- 
ment between -the  kirig  and  his  people  is  ftill  re- 
newed every  year  in  the  face  of  heaven  and  earrh, 
in  a  general  affembly  of  ihewhole  nation,  held  in 
an  open  field,  where  fhe  oldeft  man  prefides,  and 
where  the  king  otily  affifts  as  a  private  perfon.  He 
illll  honours  and  proteAs  agficiilcui*e,  but  does  not,' 
like  his  predecelfors,  fet  the  example  of  labour  to 
his  fubjeds.  When  he  ftieaks  of  them,  he  ftill 
fiiys,'  they  are  my  children ;  but  they  are  no  longer 
V^  IBs  courtiers  have  ftiled  themfelves  his  flaves, 
and  have  given  him  the  pompous  and  facrilegious 
tttle  of  king  ef  hdaven.  From  that  moment,  men 
mill  have  a|>pea,red  to  him  but  as  fb  many  infeda 

E  A  creeping 
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^  ^^^ ^    creopl&g  on  tjtc igfocmd.    TbCfgokl  infiiick  be  hai 
Vt  m'   ^   takai ^t <of  the  mtoiHti  has ^ut  a  ftdp  to  a^^icul- 
ttfre.    iH  has  deffHfed  the  homely  roof  of  his 
adceftor^i  Md  i¥00ld  build  a  palace,   fts  tir<Bmr 
ftfeiK^ .  htfs  been  marked  out,  «nd  is  a  league  in . 
ektent*   Thoufiuids  of  xaimoa  plalited  roood  the . 
walls  of  tbk  ipalacby  inake  it  fbraiidable  to  the 
pMldo*    A  defpotie  monarch  fdides  there,  whb 
ia  k^  fliort  dme  "Will  beiecludedfrom  theejesdf. 
tbe^people^;  and  this  concealment,  ^pvfaidi  trfaavac" 
terifeaibe^nu^eftj  of  eaitorn  kings,  wtU  fubAituM 
the  tyrant  to  the  father  of  the  i^arion^. 

Thb  dUbovery  of  gotd  has  hcootghc  ^a  t|bt  of 
tanes;  and  the  adxmaiftvation  of  thefwnocii  will, 
foon  take  place  df  ciVil  -k^iflation  and  iboial  ooa* 
traft.  Contributi(ms^re  no  kniger  voluntary,  but 
are  extorted.  D^gmqg  men  go  to  the  king's 
palace,  and  craftily  obtain  the  privilege  of  plan* 
dering  the  provinces.  With  gold  they  at  ooc^  pur- 
chafe  a  right  of  committing  crimes  and  the  (privi-* 
lege  of  impunity;  they  bribe  the  courtiers»  elude 
the  vigilance  of  the  m^giftrates,  and  e^ppreft  the 
bulbandmen.  The  mveller  already  fees,  as  he 
\  pofles  along,  falkMV  grounds,  and  whole  vilkigea 

forlakenby  their  inhabiianta.  This  king^bemftn^ 
like  the  gods  of  Epkuras,  cnreleldly  iuffess  phiguds 
9nd  calamities  to  vex  the  land.  He  k  ignoraitt 
of  the  fufferin^  and  diltrefles  of  his  people,  wli^ 
will  foon  fall  into  a  ftate  of  annihihttfaHb  like  the 
iava^  whofe  territories  ihey  now  pofieft.  Ail. 
nations  governed  by  defpotifm  muft  inefitab^ 
perUh  in  this  manner*  If  Codiinchinarrel^pfes  lnft». 

that 
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dut  fl^tfi  of  cQofiifioB  out  of  ^hick  it  emciged  book 
about  a  hmidred  and  fiftj  yeus  ago,  it  i^iU  bo 


vhoUj  dificgarded  hj  the  pavigaiora  who.  oow.  fc^- 
qseiit  the  ports  of  that  ktogdom.  The  Chioefe^ 
who  cany  on  the  gacateft  ttade  therp,  get  itt  ex-t 
diangc  for  their  o«a  ooniaoditief  vood  for  fmaHi 
imA,  and  timber  for  baildii^  houfn  a^d  (hips. 

Thet  aUb  expon  him  theoce  an  innaenfe  qvaii'^ 
t|ty  of  fogar,  the  raw  at  ibor  fivres  ^  a  hundred 
weight,  the  while  at  eight  f,  and  fogar-candp 
at  tee  I :  very  ^ood  fift,  fattioa,  aad  pitre,  the 
fibres  of  a  me,  not  tmlike  the  banana,  which  they 
fraodnkntly  mix  in  their  man^faAures :  black 
and  ordinary  tea,  which  ferves  for  the  confbnp^ 
tion  of  common  peopk :  foch  excdlent  cinnamon^ 
that  it  fells  three  or  four  times  dearer  than  that 
of  Ceylon.  There  is  but  a  finall  qnantity  of  this  i 
as  it  grows  only  upon  one  monntain,  which  is 
always  furronnded  with  guards.  Excellent  pep* 
per  is  another  article;  and  ftich  pore  iron,  that 
diey  woric  it  as  it  comes  out  of  the  mine,  with^ 
out  fraddng :  gold  d  three  and  twenty  carrats^ 
which  is  found  there  in  greater  plenty  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Eaft :  eagle-wood,  which  b  more 
or  left  efteeqoed  as  it  is  more  or  left  refinous^ 
The  pieces  that  contain  moft  of  this  roSn  are  com-r 
monly  taken  from  the  heart,  or  from  the  toot  of 
the  tree.  They  are  called  calunbac,  and  are 
always  fold  for  their  weight  in  goU  to  the  Chi* 
oefe^  who  accoont  them  the  hi^heft  cordial  ia 

£  3  oatdp^ 
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nature.  They  are  eartfully  prefervedin  pewter^ 
boxes,  to  keep  them  from  dryings  Wliei>  chcy 
are  to  be  admrniftered,  they  are  grpund  upon  a 
marble,  with  fucfa  liquids  as  are  beft  foited  to  the 
diforder  they  are  intended  to  remove*  The  infe** 
nor  eagle-wood,  which  always  fells  for  a  hundred 
livres  *  a  pound  •  at  leaft^  is  carried  to  Perfia,  Tur-* 
key,  and  Arabia*  They  ufe  it  to  perfume  their 
doaths,  and  fometimes  their  apartments,  upon  v^ry 
extraordinary  occafions,  and  then  they  mix  it  wicb 
amber.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  another  purpofe*  A 
cuftom  prevails  amongft  thefe  nations^  when  they 
are  defirojus  of  fliewing  their  vifitors  great  marks 
of  4:ivility,  to  prefent  them  with  pipes,  then  with 
potkc  and  fweetmeats.  When  converfation  begins 
to  grow  languid,  the  iherbet  is  brought  in,  which 
is  looked  upon  as  a  hint  to  depart.  As  foon  as 
(he  ftranger  rifes  to  go  away,  they  bring  in  a  lit- 
tle pan  with  eagle* wood,  and  perfume  his  beard, 
ipri|)kling  it  with  rofe-water. 

Though  the  French,  who  had  fcarce  any  thing 
elfe  to  bring  but  cloth,  lead^.  gunpowder,  and 
brimftone,  were  obliged  to  trade  wich  Cochin-* 
china  chiefly  in  money,  yet  they  were  under  a 
neceffity  of  purfuing  this  trade'  in  coropetitioi^ 
with  the  Chinefe.  This  inconvenience  might  have 
b^en  obviated  by  the  profit  that  would  have  been 
made  upon  goods  fen|:  to  Europe,  or  fold  in  India; 
but  it  is  now  too  late  to  attempt  it«  Probity  and 
honefty,  the  effentials  of  an  active  and  lafting  trade, 
arc  fprfaking  thefe  regions,  which  were  formerly 

fa 
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lb  flourifhingy  in  proportion  a&  the  govcmment  ^  ^^  ^ 
becomes  arbitrary^  and  confeqaentljr  unjuft.    In  a  u«v^ 
(hort  time  no  greater  number  of  fhips  will  be 
feen  in  their  harbours  than  in  thofe  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  dates,  where  they  were  fcarcely  known. 

^pwsv£R  this  may  be^  the  French  company 
driyen  firom  Siam,  and  without  hopes  of  fettling 
at  the  extremities  of  Afia,  began  to  regret  their 
fa£bry  at  Surati  where  they  dared  not  appear 
again»  fince  they  had  left  it  wuhout  paying  'their 
debts.  They  had  loft  the  only  market  they  knew 
of  for  their  cloths,  their  lead,  and  (heir  iron ;  and 
they  were  continually  at  a  lofs  in  the  purchafe  of 
goods  to  anfwer  the  capricious  demands  of  the 
mother  country,  and  the  wants  of  the  colonies. 
By  fulfilling  all  their  former  engagements,  they 
might  have  recovered  the  priyilege  they  had  for- 
feited. The  Mogul  government,  which  would 
have  wiihed  to  fee  a  greater  qumber  of  ihips 
reibrting  to  Surat,  often  folicited  the  French  (o 
latisfy  thefe  claims;  for  they  preferred  them  to 
the  Englifli,  who  had  purchafed  of  the  court  an 
exemption  from  all  .duties.  Whether  it  was  for 
want  of  honefty,  of , /kill,  or  of  means,  certain  it 
is  that  the  company  never  could  remove  the  re- 
proach they  had  incurred.  They  confined  their 
whole  attention  to  the  fortifying  of  Pondicherry, 
when  they  were  fuddenly  prevented  by  a  bloo4y 
war,  which  was  owing  to  remote  caufes* 

The  northern  Barbarians  who  had  overturned  The  loft 
the  Roman  empire^  that  was  miftrefs  of  the  world,  tcrydT 
cftablilhed  a  form  of  government  which  would  Pod^- 

£  4  not  which  ^ 
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hot  admit  of  augmeHtiiig  tti€\t  <i(in<ltl^Iti,  4tii!  kfepi 
every  flate  Withih  its  HatUfaljiibitS.  Thfe  atidlitton 

ch™  fi!  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  '^^*»  *"^  the  alte^attohs  toriftqaerftt 
tieihent  tlpoh  W^  feemed  to  tend  a  fecob(^  ttni^  td  ifftdblfm 
h  India-  '^  )^.^'4  ^y  uniyei-ral  nidnarcliy ;  bGl  the  Auftrfan 
^•6We^  \reilcebfcd  by  the  ^ti*at  eitctit  of  ifc  pof- 
ftffidAs  ind  tfiilr  diftihce  ffdm  dich  dtlifer>  c6nld 
iiot  flibtcrt  Vfie  bdt^ar Irt  that  v^crc  tzI&A^  i^ihVi 
it.  Aftei:  4  Wh()le  'cefitury  plftd  iti  contcfe, 
httt>c8,  ^nd  dlfappointinents,  it  vra^  forccdl  v6  yitM 
Vd  k  ftatton,  xvbofe  fti^etigth,  ^ofitibfl,  afid  aftiVit^, 
i*^nderecl  het  niore  fornlidablfc  t6  th^  liberties  6f 
iTurope.  Richeliea  atid  Mazarine  begati  this  ft- 
volution  fey  their  intrigues.  'Turenfte  and  Contic 
completed  it  "by  tbeir  vi^orics.  Colbert  fettled  it 
by  tbe  intro^iatftton  of  irts,  anA  of  all  kinds  tf 
indafti^.  If  tcwi's  ttV.  ^hb  flaay  be  faid  to  *aVe 
teetfft  hot,  ](>erb^p8,  the  gr^ateft  taonarch  of  his 
iige,  but  one  ^ho  beft  fapportecl  the  dignity  of 
thfe  throne,  had  been  more  'moderate  in  the  exci'- 
cife  df  his  powfcr,  and  the  ferifc  of  bis  gratdciif. 
It  h  difficult  to  determint  bow  far  he  might  have 
carried  his  good  fortune,  llis  vanity  proved  de* 
'trimental  to  his  ambition.  After  bending  bis  oWn 
ihbjefts  to  his  will,  hfc  wanted  to  exert  power  over 
llis  neighbours.  His  pride  raifcd  hJm  more  ehc* 
mies  thai!  bis  influence  and  his  genius  could  fup« 
•ply  hiiii  With  allies  and  rcfources. 

He  was  delighted  with  the  flatteries  of  his  pa* 

n^gyrifts  and  cdiirtiers,  who  promifcd  him  umver- 

,  fal  monarchy ;  anil  the  pleafure  he  took  in  thefe 

Adulations  cofitributcd  ilili  more  tbap  tbe  extent 

3  of 
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of  bis  ik>lKFer  to  Hhfpke  a  dfead  of  univerfd  con-  *  <>  ^  i^ 
qoeft  and  flavery «  The  diftrefTes  attd  ioTefli?es  of 
his  ^toceftant  fohjeAii  diTpeHed  by  ^  tyrafinital 
fkiiacicifin^  completed  the  hatred  ^  he  had  incurred 
by  his  faccefles,  and  the  abafe  he  had  made  of  his 
profpetity* 

Thi  I^rmce  of  Orange,  a  man  of  a  fteady,  up- 
r^hc  difpoGtion,  and  of  a  penetrating  jndgmenty 
endowed  nith  every  Viitue  that  is  confident  with 
ambition,  became  the  chief  !nffigator  of  all  Aeie 
refentmemsy  which  he  had  long  fomented  by  his 
negotiations  and  hisemiflaries.  France  was  attacked 
by  the  moft  formidable  tonfederaty  recorded  in  hif- 
tory,  and  yet  ihe  was  conllantly  triumphant* 

Sif  a  was  not  fo  fuceefsful  m  Afia  as  m  Europe* 
The  Dotch  firft  endeatonred  to  prevail  upon  the 
nadves  to  attadc  ^ndicherry,  which  they  cooIA 
never  be  eompelled  to  reftore.  The  Indiaii  prince, 
^  whom  they  applied  for  that  pnrpofe,  was  ndt 
to  be  bribed  to  agree  to  fo  peirfi£oQS  a  propofal : 
His  conftant  anf^ir  was,  Tie  Ftemh  baut  hmtght 
tlMphee^  if  wetddiettPffufitt  turn  them  tmf.  Vfhit 
die  Raja  refnfed  to  do,  the  Dntcfa  did  Aemfi^es: 
they  befieged  the  town  in  1693,  and  wtrt  oMigefl 
to  reftore  it  at  the  peace  of  Ryfwidc,  in  a  tnudi 
better  condition  than  ihejr  fotfnd  k. 

Marhit  was  a^in  appointed  'dfredor,  and 
manage  the  affiiitli  of  die  company  with  thai 
WiMom,  ftjll,  and  integrity,  wbidi  was  e^rpcfitd 
from  him.  That  able  and  virtuous  nletchant  invhefl 
anany  new  fettlers  toTbndicherry,'aBd  made  the 
place  agreeaUe  to  thetn^  by  the  ^ood  order  Ive 

mamtained 
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^^'v^^  JEQauttained  there;  and  by;  bis  laqcieratioQ  ami  juf- 
tice*.    He. acquired  the  favom:  of  the  neighbour- 
iag  prioees,  ^hofe  friendlbip  was  of  copfequcince 
.to  an.  infant  fettlement.     He  chofe  or  formed 
good   fubjeftsj    whom  he  Tent  to  the  markets 
of  Afia,  and  to  the  feveral  princes  of  thit  em- 
pire.   He  had  perfuaded  the  French,  that  as  they 
were  come  laft  to  India,  that  as  they  found  them- 
felves  there  in  a  weak  eopdition,  and  could  not 
.  ^xped  .  any .  aififtance  •  ftqm  ,  cheir  own  country, 
that  they  had  no  other  way  of  fucceeding,   but 
by  infpiring  the  natives  with  a  favourable  opinion 
.of  their  charaAer.    He  made  them  lay  afide  that 
levity,    and   thofe  contemptuous  airs,^  which  to 
often  make  their  nation  infuflFerable  to  Drangers. 
They  grew  modeft,  gentle,  and  attentive  to  bufi- 
nefsi  they  learned  the  art  of  behaviQg  fuitabie 
to  the  geniua  of  fhe  feveral  nations,  and  to  parti* 
cular  circumftances.   Thofe  who  did  not  confine 
themfelves  to  the  company's  fervice,  frequenting 
'different  courts,  became  acquainted  with  the  places 
wh^re  the  fineft  ib}&  were  manufadured,the  ftaples 
where  the  choiceft  commodities  were  to  be  met 
with,  and,  in  (hort,  with  all  the  particulars  rela* 
tive  to  the  inland  trade  of  every  country. 

All  that  Martin  had  it  in  bis  power  to  ac- 
'compliih,  was  to  lay  the  foundation  of  future 
fuccefs  tp  the.  company,  by  the  good  opinion  he 
gave  of  the  French,  by  the  pains  he  took  to  train 
up  agents,  by  the  informations  he  gained,  and 
by  the. good  order  he  maintained  in  Pondicberry, 
which  daily  acquired  new  inhabitants;  but  all 
.      ^     v      '  this 
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was  not  fufficient  to  reftore  the  dedioing  ftate  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
of  the  company,  fubjcA  from  its  infancy  10  fuch  *  ^ 

diforders  as  muft  at  length-  certainly  deftroy  it. 

His  firft  fcheme  was  to  cftabliih  a  great  empire  STrren^ 

at  Madagafcan  A  fingle  voyage  carried  over  1688  compuy, 

perfons,  who  were  made  to  expeft  a  delightful  ctufeofit. 


and  a  rapid  fortune^  and  found  nothing  but 
famine,  difcordj  and  death* 

« 

So  unfortunate  a  beginning  difcouraged  the 
adYcnturers  from  an  undertaking,  which  they 
had  entered  upon  merely  with  a  view  to  follow 
the  example  of  others,  or  in  compliance  with 
felicitations,  llie  owners  of  (hares  had  not  made 
good  their  payments  with  fo  much  punAuality  as 
is  required  in  commercial  affairs.  The  govern- 
ment, which  had  engaged  to  advance  without 
intereft  a  fifth  part  of  the  fums  the  company  were 
to  receive,  and  which  as  yet  was  only  bound  to 
fdmiih  two  millions  *y  again  drew  the  fame  fun} 
ODt  of  the  public  treafury,  in  hopes  of  fuf^orting 
tbe  work  it  had  begun.  Some  time  after  its  gene- 
rofity  was  carried  dill  further,  and  freely  gave 
what  at  fird  was  only  lent* 

This  encouragement  from  the  miniftry  could 
not,  however,  enable  the  company  to  proceed  in 
their  defigns.  They  were  forced  to  confine  them 
to  Sorat  and  Pondicherry  j  and  to  abandon  their 
fetdements  at  Bantam,  Rajapore,  Tilferi,  Mazu* 
lipatam.  Gombroon,  and  Slam.  No  doubt  they 
bad  too  many  faAories,  and  ibme  were  ill  fitu- 
atcd;  but  the  inability  they  were  under  of  fup« 

♦  S795Q0L 
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porting  them  was  the  oa)f  reafea  that  thef  wen 
abandoned. 

SooH  after  this,  k  became  neeeflary"  to  make 
further  advances.  In  16S2,  thejr  gare  permiffion 
indifcrimlnatelf  to  French  fobjefts  and  foreigners  to 
trade  to  the  Eaft4ndies  for  five  years  on  the  coatH 
panj's  fhipsy  pajring  the  freight  that  fhould  be 
agreed  upon;  and  on  condition  that  the  goods 
brought  home  ihould  be  depofited  in  the  company's 
warehoufesy  fold  at  the  £ime  time  with  theirs,  and 
be  fubjcA  to  a  duty  of  f  re  per  cent.  The  public 
fo  eagerly  came  into  this  propofal,  that  the  direc- 
tors entertained  great  hopes  from  the  increafe  of 
thefe  fmatl  profits,  which  would  be  conftant  with* 
ont  any  rtfijue*  But  dbe  proprietor s,  lefs  fenfiblt 
of  thefb  moderate  advantages,  than  jeatoos  of  tlie 
great  profits  made  by  the  tree  traderSf  in  mo  years 
time  (^ined  a  repeal  of  this  r^ulatlon,  and  ihcar 
charter  remained  in  fnli  foroe. 

To  fupport  ^s  monopoly  with  fome  decency,  a 
fund  was  wanting.  In  1664,  the  company  obtained 
from  gotemment  a  caH  -upon  all  the  proprietors, 
amounting  to  a  fourth  part  of  their  property; 
and  m  caie  any  6ne  failed  to  pay  the  (bm  required, 
his  whole  (hare  was  to  be  made  oTcr  to  any  one 
who  fliould  pay  k  4ot  htm.  Whether  from  per- 
verfenefi,  from  particular  motives,  or  from  inabi- 
lity, many  did  not  pay^  fe  that  fheir  fliares  loft 
ttiree  fourths  of  their  original  value  %  and,  to  the 
difgrace  of  the  narion,  there  were  men  barbarous 
and  unjuft  enough  to  enrich  theaifel?es  with  their 
fpoils. 

Am 
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Am  expediou  ^fa  diftooQusaUe  ttMtd  di«a  book 
10  fit-ottc  a  few  ihtpa  for  Afia^  but  new  waais 
were  foon  felt.  Their  cruel  firuatton,  which  wb^ 
tifinally  ^ew  worfe*  put  them  upon  dcoisuiding 
of  (he  j)irqpiriet0r8  ifi  1 697,  the  reftitmtioQ  of  die 
diTideodft  of  ten  and  tweotf  per  cent*  whk^  ^hefi 
had  receiTcd  in  i^S^yand  1^91  •  Sq  cxtnaoi^iMTf 
a  propoial  railed  a.  tgeneral.  clamour.  The  <onr^ 
pany  were  obliged  tx>  hav«  recourie  to  the  ufiiat 
method  of  horrowiqg.  Thefe  loans  became  imi« 
bordenfomCi  f^he  more  they  were  mcdtipti^j  lui 
the  fecvMficj  vf^  more  precarious, 

Ai  the  company  was  in  want  both  of  xBoaefand 
credit^  the  eoyptinefs  of  their  coflfera  put  it  «iic  of 
iheir  power  to  afi>rd  tboie  ad^rantages  and  thai 
eacoursigemeat  10  cbe  menchant  in  India,  widiwfe 
which  he  will  neither  wock^'nor.fetod)era.t€i  wopk. 
This  inability  reduced  t/herF^^nch  f^es  to  jsotbiig^ 
It  is  demonftrable,  that  from  1664  to  1684^  tfaitt 
isy  in  the  fpace  of  twenty  years^  the  fum  xotal  of 
thdr  .ptoduce  did  not  exceed  nine  miUions  one 
hundred  thoufand  iiTres  ^. 

To  thefe  had  been  added  other  abuiet.  The 
cooduA  of  the  adminiftrators  and  aigents  lor  4he 
coiopai]^  had  not  beeo  p]Xg>crly  dire£)ed^  >or  case* 
inily  looked  intou  The  ^capital  had  been  htak&ii 
kttcfe  and  dividends  paSd  out  of  xhe  fiock^  which 
oiilght  onl^  to  have  viicn  from  the  profits.  TbQ 
kaft  brillkiK  and  Itaft  (Ptofper4[>ug  df  all  ;i«kigna 
hsd  exbibked 4|  mgddl  Jor  4i(aaflBmerGial  oMipaay^ 
Ifhe  ttade  10  Chiq^,  ibe  .eaficftj  the  4a£(i^  <nilA 

•  ^^•^J-   ... 
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^^v  ^  ^^  ™^^  adrantagcous  tKat  is  carriccl  cm  with  Afia, 
bad  been  gifen  up  to  a  particular  body  of  mer- 
chaots. 

.  The  bloody  war  of  1689  added  to  the  calami- 
rics  of  the  India  compiny,  crcn  by  the  very  luc- 
ceffes  of  France.  Swarms  of  priYateers,  fitted  out 
from  the  fereral  harbours  ih  the  kingdom,  annoyed 
by  thdr  vigilance  and  bravery  the  trade  of  Hol- 
hmd  and  England.  In  their  numberlefs  prizes 
were  found  a  prodigious  quantity  of  India  goods; 
which  were  retailed  at  a  low  price.  The  company, 
who  by  this  competition  were  forced  to- fell  under 
prime  coft,  endeavoured  to  find' out  fbme  expredicnt 
to  fave  themfelves  from  this  danger,  but  could  think 
of  none  that  was  reconcileable  with  the  interefl  of 
the  privateers;  nor  did  the  minifter  think  proper  to 
£aicrifice  an  ufef ul  fct  of  men  to  a  body,  which  had 
([}  long  wearied  him  with  their  murmurs  and  com- 
plaints*    • 

BEsrDES  thefe^  the  company  had  many  more 
caufes  of  difcontent.  The  financiers  had  ibewn 
an  open  hatred  for  them,  and  were  continually 
oppofing  or  confining  them.  Supported  by  thofe 
vile  afibciates  which  they  always  have  at  court, 
they  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  the  India 
trade,  under  the  fpecious  pretence  of  encourag- 
ing the  home  manufactures.  The  government  was 
at  firft  afraid  of  being  expofed  to  reproach,  by 
departing  from  the  principles  of  Colbert,  and 
repealing  the  moft  folemn  edifis :  but  the  farmers 
of  the  revenue  found  means  to  render  thofe  pri- 
vileges ufelefsi   which  the  ffliniftry  would  not 
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;  and  the  coiUpaay  no  longer  enjoyed,  with-*^  book 
mt  being  abfolutely  deprived  of  tbem*  ^^" 

Heavy  duties  were  fuccefli?e)y  laid  upon  all 
India  goods.    Half  a  year  feidom  paflM,  without 
feme  new  regulation,  foiHetimes  toallo^,  fometimes 
to  prohibit,  the  ufe  of  tbefe  commodities:  there  was 
a  continued  fcene  of  tonrradiAions  in  a  part  of  ad- 
'  miniftration,  that  would  have  required  fteady  and  in« 
tariable  principles.  All  thefe  variations  gave  Europe 
room  to  think  that  trade  would  hardly  be  eftaUiflied 
ib  a  kbgdom  where  aU  depends  upon  the  caprices  of 
a  mintfter,  or  the  intereft  of  thofe  who  goTern.     • 
The  conduft  of  an  ignorant  and  corrupt  admi- 
mftration,  the  levity  and  impatience  of  the  proprie- 
tors, the  intercftcd  views  of  the  comptrollers  of 
finance^  the  oppreffive  fpirit  of  the  treafury,  joined 
to  other  caufes,  had  prepared  the  ruin  of  the  com* 
pany.    The  miferics  of  the  war,  carried  on  for  the 
Spaniih  fucceflion,  haftened  their  deftruAion. 

Every  refource  was  exhaufted.  The  moft  fan- 
goine  iaw  no  profpe^t  of  their  being  able  to  fend 
out  a  fleet.  Beiides,  if  by  unexpeded  good  fortune 
fome  few  weak  yefiels  ihonld  be  fined  out,  it  was 
10  be  feared  they  might  be  feized  in  Europe,  or  in 
India^  by  difappointed  creditors,  who  muft  necefla-* 
lily  be  cxafperated.  Thefe  powerful  modves  de* 
termined  the  company  in  1707,  to  confent  thatfome 
rich  merchants  ihould  fend  their  own  ihips  to  India; 
upon  condition  that  they  ihould  allow  the  company 
fifteen  per  cent,  profit  upon  the  goods  they^  fiiould 
brii^  fiome^  and  the  right  of  taking  fuch  ihare  ia 
thpfc  ibips  as  their  circumftancts  ihould  adAit  of« 
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Sooo  aftor  thife  fbey  were  ^mtf  i^ce4  fa  mUce 
oyer  the  whok  wd  CfcbufiiP^  ^xcrd^  ^  thqr  prii* 
vjiege  €a  ifoppft  pdrviatt^g  of  $c.  Malo,  fiiU  c^^Cqrv- 
ii£  the  fame  pcmqefficn,  which  fpr  fome  jfm  jptSt 
had  in  iboie  4cgrQi5  kispC  tbeni  f/rov  ruipp 

I7fi4  {bey  fplioitefi  iJbe  Deoeiral  9^  ^hek  ch9fter» 
wfaicb  YH^  iKfiKly  'O^Bedf  »od  whi^b  tJ^ey  had 
eoj^ofed  iar  half  a  <:piiiwy*  Tj^  fluniftry^  'wba 
did  Hunt  kopVj  or  woiilfi  n^ipci^ipei  tbat  cocaiiUr^ 
aooce  iHHK^Bml  inqglft  be  adopted^  grawed  ^U^em 
aa  iodiilgeQcc  lor  «en  yew^  longer*  ThU  aew  c^e* 
giilfitip*  «)^  j)t;Me  ibiit  j(i  jp^Ki  ui  cooiiBS^QMe  of 
tome  ^^acwc^Hit^  c^^mfig  jtbip  ^vib  «f  vJMcb  iw 
ftall  iwict  iaqiuf  e  mo* 

WuQwziSL  has  been  apcoftomed  io  trgee  the 
pcQ^efa  of  emptceiy  iias  dbmyia  confidesed  tbt 
dcatb  of  Ciolhai:  as  tbe  iereiit^bai  put  as  eo^  to 
the  true  profpegity  :of  .'Fjrbikc.  $be  ftill  appeasqi 
wth  :lbiBC  outward  fptond&ur,  hot  ber  kMvard 
Aooay  tmxeared  daily^  Her  fioapcosy  admiiiifterod 
mibwt  lortfer  or  potociple,  ieH  n  prey  io  a 
multitude  i>f  jrapacions  J^mers  of  the  j^i ennci 
Xbefe  people  made  theffifelves  nQceffiatry  crea  liy 
their  piundera,  /and  went  fo  £ur  .as  to  ivpcrie 
tenm  to  .goflrernment.  The  CQofqfioo,  jufuiy, 
and  rcantiQual  alceradons  in  the  ^ooio^  the  ^leduc* 
tioDs  of  iotereft^  the  alienations  of  die  .donaao 
•ad  (of  the  :taaDea»  engagements  vktchitmsiqw 
poffible  to  fulfil^  the  creation  of  pcnfiQOt  and 
plans^  the  ptiailj^ges^and  eKcmptions  of  ail  l^uiM^ 
mA  a  thonfand  >othcr  CTils^  each  bok  atiinoas 

than 
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tban  the  other,  were  the  confequences  of  fo  cor-  B  00  k 
lupt  an  adminiftration* 

The  lofs  of  credit  foon  became  nniverfal.  Bank* 
ruptdes  were  more  frequent.  Money  grew  fcarce» 
and  trade  w^s  at  a  ftand*  The  confumption  was 
lefi.  The  culture  of  lands  was  negleded.  Artifts 
went  ofer  to  foreign  countries.  The  common  peo^ 
pie  had  neither  food  nor  cloathing.  The  nobility 
fenred  ini  the  army  without  pay,  and  mortgaged 
their  lands*  All  orders  of  men  groaned  under  the 
weight  of  taxes,  and  were  in  want  of  the  necef- 
faries  of  life.  The  royal  effeAs  had  loft  their 
value*  The  contrads  upon  the  hotel  de  ville  fold 
but  for  half  their  worthy  and  the  bills  of  fale  fell 
eighty  or  ninety  per  cent,  under  par.  Lewis  XIV# 
a  little  before  his  deaths  was  in  great  want  of  eight 
milUons  * ;  and  was  forced  to  give  bonds  for 
32,000,000  fj  which  was  borrowing  at  four  hun* 
dred-  per  cent. 

In  this  confufion  were  public  af&irs,  when  the 
Duke  fit  Orleans  took  the  reins  of  government* 
Thofe  who  were  for  violent  meafures,  propofcd  to 
facrifice  the  creditors  of  the  ftate  to  the  landhold- 
ers, as  the  former  were  in  proportion  to  the  lat- 
ter but  as  one  to  fix  hundred.  The  regent  re« 
iufed  to  come  into  a  meafure  that  would  have 
damped  an  indelible  ftain  upon  his  adminiftration. 
He  preferred  an  inquiry  into  the  public  engage- 
ments to  a  total  bankruptcy. 

NoTWiTHST  ANTING  thereduflionof  600^000,000 
Jof  ftock  to  bearer,  to  250,000^000  §  of  g6vern- 

♦  350^o9L       f  i,4oa,oaol.      X  a6>*50,ocol.       §  i9f^ilrS^^ 
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BOOK    iQCQt    bonds,    the   national    debt   amounted   ti> 

IV. 

262,138,001  livrcs  *  at  twcnty^eight  livres  +  the 
mark^  the  intereft  of  which^  at  four  per  cent* 
Amounted  to  89,989,453  liTres|. 

This  enormous  debt^  which  nearly  abforbed  the 
whole  of  the  public  re?enue,'  fuggefted  the  idea- 
of  appointing  a  bed  of  jufticey  to  call  thofe  to  ac- 
count who  had  been  'the  authors  of  the  public 
calamities^  and  had  enriched  themfelves  with  the 
fpoils  of  the  nation.  This  inquiry  only  ferved 
to  expofe  to  public  view  the  incapacity  of  the 
.minifters  who  had  been  intruded  with  the  manage-* 
nleot  of  the  finances^  the  craft,  of  the  farmers  of 
the  revenue  who  had  fwallowed  them  up,  and  the 
bafene(s  of  the  courtiers  who  had  fold  their  interefl 
to  the  firfl:  bidder.  By  this  experiment^  honeft  minds 
were  confirmed  in  the  abhorraice  they  always  had 
for  fuch  a  tribunal.  It  degrades  the  dignity  of  the 
prince  who  fails  to  fulfil  his  engagements^  and  ex* 
pofes  to  the  people  the  vices  of  a  corrupt  adminif- 
tration»  It  is  injurious  to  the  rights  of  the  citi*^ 
zen^  who  is  accountable  for  his  aAions  to  none  but 
the  law.  It  (trikes  terror  into  the  rich,  who  are 
marked  out  as  delinquents^  merely  becaufe  the/ 
are  rich,  be  their  fortunes  well  or  ill  gotten.  It 
gives  encouragement  to  informers,  who  point  out 
as  fit  obje^s  for  tyranny  fuch  as  it  may  be  ad- 
vantageous to  ruin.  It  is  compofed  of  unmerciful 
leeches^  who  fee  guilt  wherever  they  AifpeA  there 
is  money.  It  fpares  plunderers,  who  find  means 
to  fecrete  their  wealth  in  time ;  and  fpoils  honeft 

*  90,2i8>537l.  IIS.    t  il-  4S«  ^^'    t  3i93€>7761*  is«  A^'h 
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men  who  think  ihcmfeWes  fecurc  in  their  inno  ®  ^^  ^ 
cence.    It  facrifices  the  interefts  of  the  treafury  to   \     /  ^ 

;the  whims  of  a  few  greedy,  profligate,  and  extra-* 
Yagant  favourites. 

While  France  was  exhibiting  to  all  Europe  the 
cruel  and  difgraceful  fpedacfe  of  thefe  complicated 
evils^  a  Scotch  empiric  arrived  at  Paris,  who  for 
fome  time  had  been  travelling  about,  and  making 
a  difplay  of  his  talents,  hurried  On  by  his  own 
reillefs  difpoiicion.  His  fiery  genius  and  peremp* 
tory  manner  were  capable  of  bearing  down  every 
argument,  and  furmounting  every  difficulty.  la 
17 16  lie  fuggefted  the  idea  of  a  bank,  the  fuccefs 
of  which  confounded  his  opponents,  and  even  ex* 
ceeded  his  own  expeftations.  With  ninety  mil- 
lions *  that  the  Weft  India  company  furniflied  to* « 
wards  this  bank,  it  gave  new  life  to  agriculture, 
to  trade,  to  arts ;  in  ihort,  to  the  whol^  nation* 
The  author  was  extolled  as  an  accurate,  exteniivej 
and  elevated  genius,  who  defpifed  fortune,  aimed 
only  at  glory,  and  wanted  to  tranfmit  his  name  to 
pofterity  by  great  adions.  Such  was  the  gratitude 
of  the  public,  that  he  was  thought  to  deferve  the 
higheft  honours.  This  aftoniibing  profperity  gave 
him  an  unlimited  authority.  He  made  ufe  of  it 
in  1719  to  unite  the  Eaft  and  Weft  India  com** 
panies,  as  likevT^e  thofe  of  Africa  and  China,  into 
one  body.  Commercial  fchemes  were  the  lead 
concern  of  the  new  focicty •  They  carried  their 
ambition  fo  far  as  to  pretend  to  pay  off  all  th^ 
national  debt.     The  government  granted  them 

Fa  rf^Q 
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the  fole  Tending  of  tobacco,  the  mint,  the  receipts, 
and  general  farms>  to  enable  them  to  purfue  fo 
grand  a  projed^. 

At  firft,  Law's  fchemes  met  with  unirerfal 
approbation.  Six  hundred  and  twenty-four  thou« 
fand  fhares^  moftly  bought  with  government 
bills,  and  which  upon  an  average  did  not  really 
coft  500  livres  *,  rofc  to  1 0,000  livres  f ,  payable 
in  bank  notes.  Such  was  the  infatuation  of  the 
public,  that  not  only  Frenchmen,  but  foreigners, 
and  even  the  roofl:  fenfible  people,  fold  their  flock, 
their  lands,  their  jewels,  to  play  this  extraordi- 
nary game.  Gold  and  filver  were  held  in  no  efli* 
mation ;  and  nothing  but  paper  Currency  was 
fought  after. 

This  frenzy  nmltiplied  paper  credit  to  fuch 
an  amazing  degree,  that  it  circulated  to  the 
amount  of  6,138,243,590  livres  J,  in  Ihares  of 
India  flock,  or  in  bank  notes,  though  there  was 
adually  in  the  kingdom  no  more  than  twelve 
hundred  millions  $  in  fpecie,  at  lizty  livres  a 
taarkfl. 

Such  difproportion  might  poffibly  have  been 
fupported  in  a  free  nation,  where  it  had  been 
brought  on  by  degrees.  The  citizens,  accuflomed 
to  conGder  the  nation  as  a  permanent  and  inde- 
pendent body,  truft  to  its  fecurity  the  more  vest- 
dily,  as  they  are  feldom  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  its  powers,  and  have  a  good  opinion  of  its 
equity  founded  on  experience.    Upon  the  ftrength 

*  ail.  i7t.  6d.         t  437 !•  los.        }  a6S,54S,i57L  it.  sd. 
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of  this  favourable  prejudice^  credit  is  often -^^OK 
ftretched  in  thofe  dates  beyond  the  real  refources 
and  fecurities  of  the  nation.  This  is  not  the 
cafe  in  an  abfolute  monarchy,  especially  fuch  as 
haye  often  broken  their  engagements.  If  in  times 
of  public  infatuation  an  implicit  confidence  is 
ihewn^  the  eSe£t  ceafes  with  the  caufe.  Their 
infolvency  becomes  evident.  The  bonefty  of  the 
monarch,  the  mortgage,  the  ftock,  every  thing 
appears  imaginary.  The  creditor^  recovered  from 
his  delirium,  demands  his  money  with  a  degree  of 
impatience  proportionable  to  his  uneafinefs«  The 
hiftory  of  the  fyftem  will  corroborate  this  truth. 

In  order  to  anfwer  the  fir(l  demands,  the  go- 
vernment had  recourfe  to  very  extraordinary  ex- 
pedients. Gold  was  prohibited  in  trade ;  all  per- 
fons  were  forbidden  to  keep  by  them  more  than 
five  hundred  livres  *  in  fpecie.  An  edi£t  Was 
publiihedy  declaring  feveral  fuccelEve  diminU'^ 
tions  in  the  value  of  the  coin.  This  had  the  defired 
effe£^;  people  were  now  not  fo  anxious  to  draw 
their  money  from  the  bank;  on  the  contrary^  in 
lefs  than  a  month  they  brought  in  fp^^i^  to  the 
amount  of  forty-four  million  fix  hundred  ninety- 
fix  thoufand  one  hundred  and  ninety  livres  f  in 
fpecie^  at  eighty  livres  |  a  mark. 

As  this  infatuation  could  not  be  lading,  it  was 
judged  expedient  to  leflen  the  difprofpordoD  be- 
tween paper-Qurrency  and  money,  by  reducing 
the  bank  bills  to  half  their  value,  and  the  ihares 

F3  to 
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®  ^v  ^  ^^  five-ninths.  The  ftandard  for  the  coin  was  fixed 
\  ^.f/  at  eighty-tworlivres  ten  fols  *  a  mark.  This  fcherae, 
the  moil  rational,  perhaps,  that  could  have  been 
devifed  in  the  critical  fituation  of  affairs^  completed 
the  general  confufion.  The  confternation  was  uni- 
verfal;  every  one  imagined  he  had  loft  half  his 
fortune,  and  haftened  to  call  in  the  remainder^ 

'The  bank  had  no  (lock,  and  the  ftock-brokers 
found  they  had  only  been  grafping  at  fliadows. 
The  foreignersi  who  had  realized  their  paper  at 
firft,  and  carried  off  one-third  of  the  ready  money 
of  the  kingdom,  were  the  leaft  lofers,  The  hopes 
which  the  government  had  conceived  of  paying  off 
the  national  debt  difappeared  with  Law ;  and  there 
remained  no  lafting  monunfient  of  the  fyftem,  but 

'  ^n  India  company,  whofe  fhares  were  fixed  by  the 
liquidation  of  1723,  to  the  number  of  fifty-fij? 
thoufand,  but  by  fubfcquent  events  were  re- 
duced to  fifty  thoufand  two  hundred  fixty-eight 
and  fonr-tenths. 

.  Unfortunately  it  preferved  the  privileges  of 
the  feveral  companies  out  of  which  it  had  been 
formed ;  and  this  prerogative  added  neither  to  it$ 
Wifdom  or  power:  it  confined  the  negro-trade^^ 
and  flopped  the  progrefs  of  the  fugar  colonies. 
Moft  of  its  privileges  fetved  only  to  authorife 
odious  monopolies.  The  moft  fertile  regions 
-up(H}  earth,  when  occupied  by  the  company, 
were  neither  peopled  nor  cultivated.  The  fpirjt 
of  finance,  which  reftrains  purfuits  as  much  as 
the  commercial  fpirit  enlarges  them^  became  the 

•  3I.  las.  2d.  J. 
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fpirit  of  the  company,   and  has  continued  CYcr   ^^^^ 
fince.    The  diredors  thought  only  of  turning  to   "^     /    * 
their  own    advantage  the    rights  ceded  to  the 
company  in  Afia,  Africa,  and  America,    It  be- 
came a  fociety  of  contractors,  rather  than  a  tra- 
ding company.    Nothing  could  poffibly  be  faid  in 
praife  of  their  adminiftration^  had  they  not  been 
fo  honeft  as  to  pay  oS  the  debts  accumulated  m 
India  for  a  century  p^ ;  and  taken  caref  to  fecure   . 
Popdicherry  againft  any  invafion,  by  furrounding 
It  with  walls.    Their  trade  was  but  fmall  and  pre- 
carious till  Orry  was  appointed  to  fuperintend  the 
'  finances  of  the  nation. 

That  upright  and  difinterefted  minifter  fuilied  Great  fuc- 
his  virtues  by  a  harfhnefs  of  temper  which  he  French  b* 
apologized  for  in  a  manner  not  much  to  the  credit  India. 
of  the  nation.     One  day  that  a  friend  was  re- 
proaching him  for  the  roughnefs  of  his  manners^ 
he  anfwered, .  How  can  I  behave  otberwifef  Out  of 
a  hundred  people  I  fee  in  a  day^  fifty  take  me  for  a 
fooly    and  fifty  for  a  knave.    He  had  a  brother 
named  Fulvy,  who  was  lefs  rigid  in  his  princi- 
ples, but  bad  more  aiFability,  and  greater  capa« 
city.     He  intrufted  him  with  the  concerns  of  the 
company,  which  could  not  but  flouriih  uqder  fuch 
a  diredion. 

Notwithstanding  the  former  prejudices  and 
thofe  which  ftiil  prevailed;  notwitbftanding  the 
abhorrence  the  public  bad  for  any  remains  of 
Law's  fyftem;  notwithftanding  the  authority  of 
the  Sorbonne,  which  had  decided  that  the  divi- 
dend opon  the  (hares  came  under  the  denomina- 
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tion  of  ufury ;  notwithftanding  the  blindnefs  of  a 
nation  credulous  enough  not  to  be  (hocked  at  fo 
abfurd  a  deciiion  j  yet  dill  the  two  brothers  found 
means  to  convince  Cardinal  Fleury,  that  it  was 
proper  to  fupport  the  India  Company  in  an  eSbc* 
tual  manner.  They  even  prevailed  upon  that  mi- 
nifter,  who  wasfometimes  too  parfimoniousi  to  laviih 
the  king's  favours  upon  this  eftabliflunent.  The 
care  of  fuperintending  its  trade  and  increafing  its 
powers  was  afterwards  committed  to  feveral  per- 
fons  of  known  abilities. 

Dumas  was  fent  to  Pondicherry.  He  foon 
obtained  leave  of  the  court  of  Dehli  to  coin 
money;  which  privilege  was  worth  four  or  five 
hundred  thoufand  livres  *  a  year.  He  obtained  ? 
ceffion  of  the  territory  of  KaricaU  which  entitled 
him  to  a  confiderable  Ihare  in  the  trade  of  Tan* 
jour.  Some  time  after^  a  hundred  thoufand  Ma- 
rattas  invaded  the  Decan.  They  attacked  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot,  who  was  vanquilhed  and  llaia. 
His  family  and  feveral  of  his  fubjeds  to6k  refuge 
in  Pondicherry.  They  were  received  with  all  the 
kindnefs  due  to  allies  in  diftrefs.  Ragogi  Bouflbla, 
the  general  of  the  vidorious  army,  demanded, 
that  they  fliould  be  delivered  up  to  him ;  and  fur* 
ther  required  the  payment  of  ij20o,ooo  livres  f 
by  \irtue  of  a  tribute^  which  he  pretended  the 
French  bad  formerly  fubmitted  to. 

Dumas  made  anfwer.  That  fo  long  as  the  Mo- 
guls had  been  mailers  of  that  country,  they  bad 
always  treated  the  French  with  the  refped  dte  to 

^  About  t9i7ooL  onim  nvenge.  f  51^500  !• 
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one  of  the  ©oft  illuftrious  nations  in  the  world,  ®  ^^  ^ 
which  took  a  pride  in  her  torn  in  protecting  her 
benefactors;  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  charaSer 
of  that  magnanimous  nation  to  deliver  up  d  num* 
ber  of  wtunen  and  children^  and  of  unfortunate  and 
de^encelefs  men,  to  fee  them  put  to  death ;  that 
the  fugiciTes  then  in  the  town  were  under  the  pro* 
tedion  of  his  king»  who  efteemed  it  his  htgheft 
honour  to  be  the  protestor  of  the  diftrefled ;  that 
every  Frenchman  in  Pondicherry  would  gladly  die 
in  their  defence  ;  and  that  his  own  life  was  for^ 
feited,  if  his  fovereign  were  to  know  that  he  had  fo 
much  as  liftened  to  the  mention  of  a  tribute*    He 
added,  that  he  was  ready  to  defend  the  place  to  ^ 
the  laft  extremity ;  and  if  he  wad  overpowered,  he 
would    get    on  board  his  ihips,    and  return  to 
Europe :  that  Rogogi  might  confider  whether  he 
chofc  to  expofe  his  army  to  utter  deftruClion,  when 
the  greateft;  advantage  that  could  be  obtained  by 
it  was  to  take  pofleifion  of  a  heap  of  ruins. 

The  Indians  had  not  been  accuftomed  to  hear 
the  French  talk  with  {o  much  dignity.  This  bold«* 
nefs  daggered  the  general  of  the  Marattas  5  and, 
after  fome  negotiati<His  ikilfully  carried  on^  he  de* 
termined  to  keep  peace  with  Pondioherry. 

WmLfT  Dumas  was  procuring  wealth  and  re- 
fpeft  to  the  company,  the  government  fent  la  Boufw 
doonsus  to  the  Ifle  of  France* 

TaE  Portuguefc,  at  the  time  of  tkcir  firft  voynges 
to  India,  hsA  difeovered  to  the  eaft  of  Madagafcar, 
between  the  19th  and  4oth  dcgrjses  of  latitude^ 
three  iflands,  to  which  they  gave  the  names  of  Maf- 

carenhas^ 
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■  o  o  K  carcnhas,  Ccra^,  and  Rodrigue.  There  they  foDod 
neither  men  nor  quadrupeds,  and  attempted  no  (ec- 
tiement  upon   either  of  the  iflands*     The  mod 
weftem  of  them,  which  had  been  caU  Mafcaren^ 
has,  ferved  as  a  refuge  about  the  year  1665  to 
fome  Frenchmen,   who  before   were   fettled   at 
Madagafcar.   There  they  found  an  extent  of  fixty 
miles  in  length,  and  forty-five  in  breadth,  full  c^ 
mountains,  and  but  few  plains.   At  firft  they  bred 
cattle,  and  afterwards  they  cultivated  European 
corn,  Afiatic  and  Afridan  fruits,  and  fome  vegeta- 
bles fit  for  that  mild  climate.    The  health,  plenty, 
and  freedom  they  enjoyed,  induced  feveral  failors 
belonging  to  the  (hips  that  touched  there  for  re« 
fre(hment8|  to  come  and  live  amongft  them.    In« 
duftry  brought  on  population.  In  1718,  they  pro- 
cured fome  cbfFee-trees  from  Arabia,  which  fuo- 
ceeded  tolerably  well,  though  the  fruit  had  lofl; 
much  of  its  flavour.     This  Culture  and  other  labo- 
rious employments  were  performed  by  (laves  from 
thecoaft  of  Africa,  or  from  Madagafcar.    Then 
the  ifland,   which  had  changed   its  name  from 
Mafcarenhas  ta  the  ifle  of  Bourbon,  became  an 
important  objeA  to  the  company.    In  17^3,  the 
population  amounted  to  461x7  white  people,  and 
15 149  blacks;  the  catde  confided  of  8702  beeves, 
4084  iheep,  7405  goats,  7619  hogs.    Upon  an 
extent  of  1 25,909  acres  of  cultivated  land,  they 
gathered  aft  much  caflava  as  would  feed  their 
ilaves,  1 1 35000  pounds  weight  of  com,  844100 
pounds  of  rice,  2879100  pound  of  maize,   and 

2535100 
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25^5100  pounds  of  coffee,  which  the  company  ^^j^^. 
bought  up  at  fix  fols  *  a  pound. 

Unfortunately  this  valuable  poffeffion  has 
tio  harbour.  This  inconvenience  determined  the 
French  to  attempt  a  ftttlement  on  the  ifland  of 
Ccmc,  where  the  Portugufe  had,  as  ufual,  left 
feme  quadrupeds  and  fowls  for  the  benefit  of  fuch 
of  their  fliips  as  Ihould  chance  to  touch  there. 
The  Dutch,  who  afterwards  took  poffeffion  of  it, ' 
forfook  it  from  an  apprehenfion  of  multiplying 
their  fcttlements  too  much.  The  ifland  was  unin- 
habited when  the  French  landed  there  in  1720, 
and  changed  its  name  from  Mauritius  to  the  Iflc 
«f  France,  which  it  ftill  bears. 

The  firft  people  that  were  fent  thither,  came 
over  fix)m  Bourbon,  and  there  they  were  forgot- 
ten for  fifteen  years.  They  only  formed  as  it  were 
a  corps  de  garde,  with  orders  to  hang  out  a 
French  flag^^  to  inform  all  nations  that  the  ifland 
had  a  matter.  The  company,  long  undetermined, 
decided  at  laft  for  the  keeping  it,  and  in  1735  la 
Bourdonnais  was  commiflioned  to  improve  it. 

This  man,  who  has  fince  been  fo  famous,  was 
bom  at  St.  Malo,  and  had  been  at  fea  from  the 
age  of  ten  years ;  all  his  voyages  had  been  prof- 
pcrous,  and  in  every  one  he  had  fignalized  him- 
felf  by  fome  extraordinary  aftion.  He  had  re- 
concUcd  the  Arabs  and  the  Portuguefe,  who  were 
preparing  to  maffacre  one  another  in  the  road  of 
Mocha:  and  had  diftinguiflied  himfelf  in  the 
war  ac  Mahc.    He  was  the  firft  Frenchman  who 
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evet  thought  of  fending  armed  veflels  into  the 
Indian  feas.  He  was  known  to  be  equally  ikllful 
in  the  art  of  ihtp-building,,as  in  that  of  naviga- 
ting and  defending  a  fliip.  His  fcbemes  bore  th^ 
raark  of  genius,  nor  were  his  views  contra^cd  bj 
the  clofe  attention  he  paid  to  all  the  minute  par- 
ticulars of  whatever  fcheme  he  undertook.  Dif- 
ficulties  did  but  quicken  his  aAivity^  and  difplay 
his  talent  for  difpofing-the  men  under  his  command 
to  the  bell  advantage.  Nothing  w.^s  ever  laid  to 
his  charge  but .  an  immoderate  pa{iion,fpr. riches; 
an4  it  muft  be  confeiTed  he  was  aot  over-fcrupulous 
as  to  the  means  of  acquiring  them. 

Hs  was  no  fooner  arrived  at  the  Ifle  of  France* 
than  he  made  it  his  bufinpfs  to  acquire  every  inform 
ma^tion  he  cpuld  coi^ccming  xu  He  found  it  to  be 
3189P  toifes  in  it9  greateft  diameter,  22124  in  its 
greateft  breadth,  and  4g268o  acres  in  furface^ 
The  greateft  part  of  this  ground  was  covered  with 
for  efts  almoft  impenetrable,  and  with  mountains 
not  exceeding  400  toifes  in  height.  Moft  of  them 
were  full  of  referiroirs  of  water^  which  poured 
down  ir^  Ijtreams  upon  a  dark  grey  earth,  full  of 
perforations,  and  for  the  moft  part  ftony* 

The  fea  coaft  was  what  la  Bourdonnsus  chiefly 
attetided  to ;  and  his  principal  obfervatio&s  related 
to  the  two  harbours  he  found  there.  He  thought 
the  harbour  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  little  confe- 
quence^  on  account  of  the  regular  and  high  winds^ 
which  make  it  lm^o£Qble,  or  at  leaft  very  difficult, 
to  fail  out  of  it  it  any  feafon  of  the  year.  That  ott 
the  north-weft  he  found  far  preferable,  though  the 
5  ihips 
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(hips  muft  get  to  it  through  a  narrow  channel,  be-'  BO o  K 
tween  two  flats,  and  then  be  towed  in,  and  though 
it  will  fcarccly  admit  above  thirty-five  or  forty  (hips. 
As  foon  as  la  Bourdonnais  had  procured  thefe 
necefiary  informations,  he  endeavoured  to  inftil  a 
fpirit  of  emulation  into  the  firft  colonics  on  the 
ifland^  who  were  entirely  difcouraged  at  the  negleft 
with  which  they  had  been  treated^  and  attempted 
to  reduce  to  fome  fubordination  the  vagrants  lately 
arrived  from  the  mother  country.    He  made  them 
cultivate  rice  and  wheat,  for  the  good  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans, and  cafiava,  which  he  had  brought  from 
BnudU  for  the  flaves.     They  were  to  be  fumiflied 
from  Madagafcar  with  meat  for  the  daily  confump-' 
tion  of  the  richer   inhabitants  and  of  fea-faring 
men,  till  the  cattle  they  had  procured  from  thence 
fliould  multiply  fo  conGderably,  as  to  prevent  the 
neceffity  of  importing  any  more.   A  pod  which  he 
had  eftablifhed  on  the  little  ifland  of  Rodrigue,  abun- 
dantly fupplied  the  poor  with  turtle.    Here  ihips 
going  to  India  foon  found  all  the  refrefhments  and 
Gonveniencies  they  wanted  after  a  tedious  paflage* 
Three  fliips  were  fitted  out,  one  of  which  carried 
500  tons  burden.     If  the  founder  had  not  the 
fatisfaiftioQ  of  bringing  the  colony  to  the  utmoft 
degree  of  profperity  it  was  capable  of,  at  leafl  he 
had  the  credit  of  having  difcovered.  what  degree, of 
hnportance  it  ixiight  acquire  in  able  bands. 

These  improvements,  however,  though  they 
feemed  to  be  owing  to  enchantment,  did  not  meet 
%ith  the  approbation  of  thofe  who  were  princi- 
pally concerned  in  them,  and  la  Bourdonnais  was 

compelled 
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compelled  to  juftify  himfelf.  One  of  the  dire£lori 
was  a/king  him  one  day  how  it  happened  that  he 
had  conduced  the  affairs  of  the  company  To  ill, 
while  he  had  taken  fo  much  care  of  his  own. 
Becaufe^  faid  he,  /  have  managed  mine  according  to 
my  own  judgment  y  and  tbofe  of  the  company  according 
to  your  direStions. 

Gaeat  men  have  been  always  more  ufeful  to 
the  public,  than  large  coUedive  bodies.  Nations 
and  focieties  are  but  the  inftruments  of  men  of 
genius ;  thefe  have  been  the  true  founders  of 
ilates  and  colonies.  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland, 
and  England,  owe  their  foreign  conquefls  and 
fettlements  to  able  warriors,  experienced  feamen, 
and  legiQators  of  fuperior  talents.  France  efpe* 
cially  is  more  indebted  to  fome  fortunate  indivi* 
duals  for  the  glory  (he  has  acquired,  than  to  the 
form  of  her  government.  One  of  thefe  fuperior 
men  had  juft  eftabliihed  the  power  of  France  over 
two  important  iflands  in  Africa;  another  ftili  more 
extraordinary,  whofe  name  was  Dupleix,  added 
fplendour  to  the  French  name  in  Alia.    . 

He  was  firft  fent  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges^ 
where  be  fuperintended  the  colony  of  Chanderna- 
gore.  That  fettlement,  though  formed  in  a  part 
of  the  globe  the  bed  adapted  for  great  commer* 
cial  undertakings,  had  been  but  in  a  languid  flatej 
till  he  took  the  management  of  it.  The  company 
was  not  able  to  fend  any  great  flock;  and  the 
agents,  who  went  over  there  without  any  of  their 
own,'  had  not  been  able  to  avail  themfelves  of  the 
liberty  that  was  allowed  them  of  advancing  their 

own 
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•wn  private  aflfairs.  The  aftiyity  of  the  new  govcr-  ^  ^^  ^ 
noFj  whb  brought  an  ample  fortune,  the  reward 
often  years  fuccefsful  labours,  foon  fpread  through- 
out the  colony.  In  a  country  abounding  with 
money  they  foon  found  credit,  when  once  they 
(hewed  themfelves  deferving  of  it.  In  a  Ihort  time, 
Chandernagore  excited  the  admiration  of  its  neigh* 
bours,  and  the  envy  of  its  rivals,  Dupleix,  who 
had  engaged  the  reft  of  the  French  in  his  vaft 
^>eculations,  opened  frelh  fources  of  commerce  all 
over  the  Mogul's  Dominions,  and  as  far  as  Thibet. 
On  his  arrival  he  had  not  found  a  fingle  floop, 
and  he  fitted  out  fifteen  armed  veflels  at  once. 
Tbefe  (hips  carried  on  trade  in  diSerent  places  in 
India.  Some  he  fent  to  the  Red  Sea,  to  the  Gulph 
of  Perfia,  to  Surat,  to  Goa,  to  the  Maldives,  and 
Manilla  Iflands,  and  to  all  the  feas  where  there 
was  a  polfibility  of  trading  to  advantage. 

DupLEix  had  for  twelve  years  fupported  the 
honour  of  the  French  name  on  the  Ganges,  and 
increafed  the  revenues  of  the  public  as  well  as 
the  private  fortunes  of  individuals,  when  he  was 
c^ed  to  Fondicherry,  to  take  upon  him  the  gene- 
ral iaperintendency  of  all  the  company's  afl&irs 
vx  India;  They  were  then  in  a  more  flouri(bing  > 
condidoQ  than  they  had  ever  yet  been,  or  have  ever 
been  fioce ;  for  that  year  the  returns  amounted  to 
twenty-four  millions*.  Had  they  continued  to 
aft  prudently,  had  they  confided  more  in  two  fuch 
iBtQ  as  Duplcuc  md  la  Bourdonnais*  they  would 

probably 
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probably  have  acquired  fuch  power  as  would  not 
have  been  eafily  deftroyed. 

La  Bourponmais  faw  an  approaching  rupture 
with  England ;  and  propofed  a  fcheme  which  would 
have  fecured  to  the  French  the  fovereignty  of  the 
feas  in  Afia^  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war. 
He  was  convincedi  that  whichever  nation  ihotild 
firft  take  up  arms  in  India^  would  have  a  nianifeft 
advantage  over  the  other.  He  therefore  defired  to 
have  a  fquadron,  with  which  he  (hould  fail  to  the 
Ifle  of  France^  and  there  wait  till  hoftilities  began. 
From  this  place  he  was  to  go  and  cruize  in  the 
ftraita  of  Sunda,  where  mod  of  the  ihips  pafs  that 
are  going  to>  or  coming  from  China.  There  he 
would  have  intercepted  all  the  Engliih  (hips,  and 
iaved  thofe  of  the  French.  He  would  have  even 
taken  the  fmall  fquadron  which  England  fent  into 
thofe  very  latitudes ;  and^  having  thus  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  the  Indian  feas»  would  have  ruined  all 
the  Engliih  fettlements  in  thofe  parts* 

The  miniftry  approved  of  this  plan«  and  granted 
him  five  men  of  war^  with  which  he  fet  fail. . 

Hb  had  fcarcely  fet  fail,  when  the  dircftors, 
equally  offended  at  their  being  kept  in  the  dark 
as  CO  the  deftination  of  the  fquadron,  and  at  the 
expences  it  had  occaiibned  them,  and  jealous  of 
the  advantage  this  would  give  to  a  man  who» 
in  their  opinion,  was  already  too  independent, 
exclaimed  againft  this  armament  as  they  had  4one 
before,  and  declared  it  to  be  ufeleis.  They  were, 
or  pretended  to  be,  fo  fully  convinced  of  the 
neutrality  that  would  be  obferved  in  India  be* 

twee* 
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til^Q  fe^e  %Wfh  ^mtW^  tM  t^y  perfua^ed  t^  E  q  o  ML 
iqiniftcf  iPB)  (hs^  9P^c^^  W^en  U  Bourdcmn.ah 
Wfl  »P  Iftqgc?  Frefent  to  aninjiatc  huji^  a^d  gui^c 

The  coDrt  of  Yex^iHfS  Wi3  opt  VF^ve  tks^t  4 
power,  fupportiM}  cKiefly  by  ir^de,  v^ould  wt  eafily 
he  ioducml  to  laave  tfaepd  in  quiet  poflei£oa  of  tha 
Indian  ocean;  and  that,  if  ftie  either  made  ox 
KAcned  to  any  propofals  c^  neutr^liiy^^  it  muft  b^ 
only  to  gain  timic.  It  wa$  tm  aware  that,  ev^n 
fiipivifiBg  fach  an  agreamant  was  made  tm^  ^d4 
00  both  iidesy  a  thoufand  unforeleen  events  loight 
mion'upt  it.  It  was  not  ^warc^  that  the  ob}p^ 
propofed  could  nevjer  be  fi^Uj  anfiwred,  becaufii 
the  fea-forces  of  both  nations,  not  being  bound 
b|r  WT  l?riwzn^  iSigvf^mF  P%4ft  hefiween  two  cpm- 
puucii  wo*ld  W^k  tbjeiif  9)^ps  in  the  Eurppe^q 
ibis,  b  WW  »gc  a^vc,  ti»?t  in  t}i?  ?9?9^ 
tfaonlchw  (hey  wpuld  isaK?  p.f eparatioos  ^  guar^ 
Iglioft  »  frrpri?c  j  xhat  tl^^  precauticins  wu^ 
creaite  a  mife'iift  pp  bpth  fides;  st^d  th^t  miftrqi^ 
lio«ld  hfiqg  PA  an  open  nipt\)fe*  AM  t^^e  garr 
tiGidara  weire  ^pt  perceived  by  the  court^  and  thj 
fiioadron  w^  rec^lkd.  Hofiiljities  beg^n  j  ^i^d  thf 
kkfa  cf  almfift  every  French  jQiip  going  to  India, 
flMKTcd  IQO  Uute  which  of  the  tw>  ^as  the  spq^ 
yirtirtow  fyftp»  of  politic^. 

La  BouRBONVAis  was  as  deeply  ajfltfied  for 
the  errors  chat  had  oocafioned  the  misfortunes 
of  tlie  nation,  as  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  them 
himfelf,  and  applied  wholly  to  re^nedy  ti\Qtxu 
'Without  magazines,  Wiiihout  provilions,  without 
Vol.  IL  6  money. 
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money,  he  found  means  by  his  atrtention  and  per* 
feverancc  to  form  a  fquadron,  compofed  of  a  fixty- 
gun  fhip,  and  five  merchantmen^  which  he  torned 
into  men  of  war.  He  ventured  to  attack  the  Eng- 
lt{h  fquadron;  he  beat  them,  purfued  and  forced 
them  to  quit  the  coafl:  of  Coromandel)  he  then 
befieged  and  took  Madrafs,  the  firft  of  the  Englilh 
fettlements.  The  vidor  was  preparing  for  frefh 
expeditions^  which  were  certain  and  eafy;  but 
he  met  with  the  mod  violent  oppoiition,  which  not 
bnly  occafioned  the  lofs  of  the  fum  of  9*05 7^000 
livres  ^  he  had  ftipulated  for  as  the  ranibm  of 
the  city,  but  alfo  deprived  him  of. the  fuccefa 
which  mud  neceflarily  have  followed  his  under- 
takings. 

The  company  was  then  governed  by  t^a  of 
the  king's  commiflarieSi  who  were  irreconcii cable 
enemies  to  each  other.  The  directors  and  the  in* 
ferior  oflScers  had  taken  part  in  the  quarrel,  ac- 
cording as  their  inclination  or  their  intereft  led 
them.  The  two  faftions  were  extremely  incenfed 
againft  each  other.  That  which  had  caufed  la 
Bourdonnais's  fquadron  to  be  taken  from  him, 
was  enraged  to  fee  that  he  had  found  refources 
in  himlelf,  to  ward  off  every  blow  that  was  aimed 
at  him.  There  is  good  reafon  to  believe^  that  this 
fa^ion  purfued  him  to  India,  and  inftilled  the 
poifon  of  jealoufy  into  the  heart  of  Duplcix.  Two 
men  formed  to  efteem  and  love  each  other,  to 
adorn  the  French  name,  and  to  defcend  together 
to  .poftericy,  became  the  vile  tools  of  an  aijimoiity 
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in  which  they  were  not  the  leaft  in  re  reft  ed.  Du- 
pleix  oppofed  la  Bourdonnais,  and  made  him  lofe 
much  time.  The  latter,  after  having  ftatd  too  l6ng 
on  the  coafi  of  Coroinandel,  waiting  for  the  fuc* 
conrs  which  bad  been  onnecefTariiy  delayed;  faw 
his  fi]uadron  deftroyed  by  a  (torm.  The  crews 
were  difpofed  to  mutiny.  So  many  misforttmes, 
brought*on  by  the  intrigues  of  Dupleix,  deter-r 
mined  la  Bourdonnais  to  return  to  Europe,  where 
a  horrid  dongeon  was  the  reward  of  all  his  gloria 
ous  fervices,  and  the  end  of  all  the  hop<$s  which  the 
nation  had  built  upon  his  great  talents.  The  Eog* 
liih,  delivered  from  that  formidable  enemy  in  Iqt 
dia,  and  confiderably  reinforced,  found  themfelves 
in  a  conditbn  to  attack  the  French  in  their  turo^ 
and  accordingly  laid  iiege  to  Pondicherry.   > 

DuPLEix  then  made  amends  for'paft.  errors..  He 
defended  the  town  with  great  fkill  and  bravery.; 
and  after  the  trenches  had  been  opened  fix  weeks, 
the  Engliih  were  forced  to  raife  the  iiege.  The 
news  of  the  peace  arrived  foon  after,  and  all  hoftir 
Ktics  ceafed  between  the  companies  of  both  natidns. 

The  taking  of  Madrafs,  la  Bourdonnai$V  enT 
gagement  at  fea,  and  the  railing  of  tbp  fiege  of 
Pondicherry,  gave  the  Indian  nations  a  high  opi? 
nion  of  the  French;  and  they  were  refpeftcdia 
thofe  parts  as  the  firft  and  grc^teft  of  the  Eurot 
pcan  powers.        ' 

Duple jx  endeavoured  to  avail  himfelf  of  this 
difpolition,  and  took  care  to  procure  lafting  ap4 
.important  advantages  for  his  nation.  In  order  tp 
judge  rightly  of  his  projefts,  ^e  muft  lay  before 
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^  ^^  <^    the  reader  a.  de&f  ipdoo  •f  the  ftate  of  InloAmi  at 
^ ^  ihtft  crae. 

thcTrench       ^f  We  may  cr^Kt  oncertiia  tradSiioo',  than  fins 

^?  *fi&^'  iac&  country  iicmptc()l  the  fiHi  oonquerofs  of  dtt 

feives.'       world.    Bus  wfacthet  Bjccktts^  Hercules^  Sefoftrb^ 

of'^dof-    ^  r>arUie|  did  or  did  not  carry  thcic  arms,  through 

can.  that  largs  portion  of  the  globe^  cerbuA.  k  is,  thtt 

ic  provod  an  machauilifak^  fund  of  fidiioQa  and  w&or 

<to«  10  tl(e  ontient  Giwtka.  That  peepic^  ever  ore^ 

daions^  becauie  they  wens  carried  aira]i  by  tfaeie 

knagination^  were  fo  enshamed  with;  thefe.  mantes 

Ions  ibcwies,  diat  tbey  fliU  ga^e  crodit  to  tiben^  etea 

in  the  more  enlightened  agesi  of  the  reptiblib. 

U  we  conilder  this  roacoer  aocord&ig  to  the  pi^in^ 
ciples  of  peafon  aind  truth,  we  fliail  find  tfaac  a  puor 
air,  wholcfot»e  foodv  and  great  frngatky,  h»learigr 
molti^Hed  men  to  a  pTwKgii»»degftte  tn^InddCfain* 
They  were  acqcaiiited  with  bwsy.  cirilgof^rmnefic 
Md  arts;  whilft  the  reft  of  the  easth.  was  dtSm 
and  fa^age.  Wife  and  beneficial  ififtitudons  pro* 
kt9tA  ^left  people  ham  cofri^&op^.  and  tiiefr 
tfnly  oare  was  to  enjoy  dke  gHts  of  the  ewtb  and 
of  the  climaM.  If  from  thne  to  time  their  morals 
W^re  tainted  in  fome  of  thefe  fiates,  the  empire 
itnmediaiely  fubwrted  ;  and  when  Alexander 
tered  thefe  regions,  he  found  very  few  kings,  and 
many  free  cities. 

A  cfiuNTRY  divided  into  numberleft  lictie  ftatrai, 
fome  of  which  were  popular,  and  others  enfiaved, 
could  not  make  a  very  formidable  refiftance  againft 
the  hero  of  Macedonia*  His  progrefs  was  rapid, 
und  he  woold  have  fubdued  the  whole  conjHry, 
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JhmI  >ot  death  6KinBkcR  luoi  in  tfaeintdft  .of  4ib  ^^^^^ 
triumphs.  «i    ^ '  * 

die  ^adtan  .Sandtvcutut  bA&  loarnfid  tfhe  art  of 

4 

vnc*  This  obfiiare  wukf  mho  knd  nothing  to  tre* 
coaaaeod  iiim  ^ut  histttlents^  coIie6faed  a  numepou 
anny^  and  drwte  ifbe  Macrdanians  out  of  '>Ae  rpro* 
^aect  thej  htd  tinvaded.  The  deftiv^erer  cf  jw 
Goiintry  dibfi  made  bimfelf  mafter  of  k^  and  .united 
ail  Indoftan  luukr  hk%  dDtmnion.  How  long  Ire 
reigned,  or  what  ^was  die  d«iratsofi  tof  die  empire 
he  had  fiDoaded^  is  not  known. 

At  the  boginnitig  t>f  the  ^eiglttk  ctumtj^  thfi 
▲mt>s  overman  India,  as  tfaej  did  many  itKber  parts 
of  tiie  world.  They  febjejtod  foiae  few  iflands  to 
their  dcnainiofi;;  bu£,  coment  with  trading  peaosablf 
on  the  coatineat,  tbeymade  biuf^w  fettleaoentB  m  tc» 

Thusb  cennnries  alter  this^  fbmc  barbario&s  of 
Acar  relig]OR»  who  'catne  out  from  Khoraftn 
haadid  by  li^dhnioud,  attsackcd  India  on  the  north 
fide,  and  ^tended  their  depredations  as  far  aft 
Gtizarat.  They  carried  off  iminenfe  ^jeils  from 
tbofe  wealthy  profinces^  and  buried  them  under 
gtocmd  in  their  wretched  and  barren  deferts. 

These  calarfffties  were  not  yet  forgotten,  when 
Gingis-4S[faan,  ^fho  mth  his  Tartars  had  fubdned 
chc  greateft  part  of  Afia,  brought  his  viiftorious 
army  to  rhc%eftem  i)orders  of  India.  This  was 
about  the  year  1200.  It  is  not  known  what  part 
this  conqueror  ami  his  defcendents  took  inth^ 
iffitirs  oF  ladoftan.  Probahrly,  they  did  not  con- 
cern themfelves  much  about  them ;  for  it  appears^ 
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that  foon  after  the  Patans  reigned  over  this  finct 
country. 

These  are  faid  to  ha?e  been  Arabian  merchants 
lettled  on  the  coafts  of  Indoftan^  who^  taking  advan^ 
(age  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  feveral  kings  and  nations 
who  had  admitted  them,  eafiiy  feized  upon  many 
provinceSy  and  founded  a  vaft  empire,  of  which  Delhi 
was  the  qapitaL  Under  their  dominion  India  was 
happy,  becaufe  men  educated  to  trade  were  not 
influenced  by  that  fpirit  of  devaftation  and  rapine 
which  commonly  attends  invaders. 

The  Indians  had  fcarce  had  time  to  accuftom 
themfeWes  to  a  foreign  yoke,  when  they  were  once 
more  forced  to  change  mafters*  Tamerlane,  who 
came  frdm  Great  Tartary,  and  Was  already  famous 
for  his  cruelties  and  his  vidories,  advanced  to  the 
north  fide  of  Indoftan,  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  with  a  well-difciplined  and  triumphant 
army)  inured  to  all  the  hardfliips  of  war.  He 
fecnred  the  northern  provinces  himfelf,  and  aban- 
doned the  plunder  of  the  fouthern  ones  to  his 
lieutenants.  He  feemed  determined  to  fubdue  all 
India,  when  on  a  fudden  he  turned  his  arms  againft 
Bajazety  overcame  and  dethroned  that  prince^ 
and  by  the  union  of  all  his  conquefts  found  him-* 
felf  mader  of  the  immenfe  fpace  that  extendi 
from  the  d^Hcious  coaft  of  Smyrna  to  the  delight^ 
ful  borders  of  the  Ganges.  After  his  death,  vio- 
lent contefts  arofe,  and  his  ppfterity  were  deprived 
of  his  rich  fpoils.  Babar,  the  fixth  defcendenc  of 
pnc  of  bis  chil^ren^  alone  furviyed  to  |>referve  his 
pam?t 
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That  youDg  prince,  brought  up  in  floth  and^^ 
luxury,  reigned  in  Samarcand,  where  his  anceftor 
had  ended  his  days.  The  Uibcck  Tartars  dethroned 
him,  and  conflraincd  him  to  take  refuge  in  the  Car 
buliftani  Ranguildas,  the  governor  of  that  pro?ince» 
received  him  kindly,  and  fupplied  him  with  troops* 
This  wife  man  addrelTed  him  in  the  following 
manner :  ^'  It  is  not  towards  the  north,  where  ven- 
"  geance  would  naturally  call  thee,  that  tl  y  fteps 
^*  muft  be  directed.     Soldiers,  enervated  bv  the 
*'  pleafures  of  India,  could  not  without  raihnefs 
'^  attack  warriors  famous  for  their  courage  and 
"  their  vifiories.    Heaven  has  conduftcd  thee  to 
*'  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  in  order  to  fix  upon 
thy  brow  one  of  the,  richeft  diadems  in  the  uni- 
veric.   Turn  thy  views  towards  Indodan.   That 
empire,  torn  iq  pieces  *by  the  inceflant  wars  of 
'*  the  Indians  and  Patans^  calls  for  a  mailer.    It  is 
in  thpfe  delightful  regions  that  thou  mufl  e(la« 
blifh  a  new  monarchy,  and  raife  thy  glory  equal 
*•  to  that  of  the  formidable  Tamerlane/* 

This  judicious  advice  made  a  (Irong  imprefSon 
on  the  mind  of  Babar.  A  plan  of  ufurpation  was 
immediately  traced  out,  and  purfued  with  a&ivity 
and  ikill.  Succefs  attended  the  execution.  The 
oorthem.  provinces,  not  excepting  Delhi,  fubmit- 
,  ted  after  fome  refidance ;  and  thus  a  fugitive 
moiikrch  had  the  honour  of  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  power  of  the  Mogul  Tartars^  which  fubiifts 
to  this  day* 

The  prefer  vat  ion  of  this  conqueft  required  a 
form  of  government.    That  which  Babar  found 
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efta:l)H}hed  In  India,  iris  a  kiha  oT  aff^ffi}(m,\kdit\f 
relative  to  civil  triatters,  tcmperfedby  diftbtjisj  fbHnfe^ 
dnd  opintbb ;  iti  a  ^;^ord,  stdafpted  tb  that  imldtiti& 
\trhldi  thefc  nations  derive  froth  tte  inflnchce  dF 
t!rc  cVtinate,  arid  from  the  inore  pbweif ill  influditfe 
df  religidus  tenets.  To  this  pcactable  ooriffitntJbil 
BaW  fubffitut'ed  a  fcvere  and  military  defpotifm, 
fuch  as  tni^ht  be  cxpttftcd  frdih  1  vifloriotis  and 
tiarbarbus  nation. 

RaNgxtild  AS  "was  lort^  ivitncfs  'to  the  "pc^tt  of 
the  new  fovercigh,  aiidexnlted  in  the  fufcctffs  of  his 
bWn  c6ancils.  The  rieoolIeSibn  of  the  fteps  )ie  had 
Hken  to  place  hh  ma(ter*s  fon  cp6n  thfe  throne* 
filled  hi  to  with  a  confcious  and  real  ikridfiaiffibn. 

Gric  day,  as  ?ife  was  prajring  in  xht  tempfe,  he 
heafd  a  Baniatl,  iWib  ftodd  by  hiin,  iiry  out,  ^«  6 
**  God!  thdu  fceft  the  fuffcritigs  o{  nly  brttfertn. 
^  We  are  a  prey  tb  a  young  hmh  who  iJdiiffilfefs 
«*  ns  as  his  property,  ^idi  he  inay  fqufandidr  iind 
**  ronfume  a^  he  pfeafcs.  Among  ^hie  many  dijlr 
^*  drcn  who  otll  upon  thee  ififotn  tbefe  vaft  regJbhs, 
^*  one  oppreffes  all  the  rcfft:  avenge  lis  olF  *the 
•*  tyriint;  avenge  Us  of  the  traitors  Who  haVh 
"  placed  him  on  the  throne  without  exaittitHng 
M  whether  he  was  a  juft  man.** 

RANGtriLDAs,  iaftoniflied,  drew  flcar  to  ihfe 
Banian,  and  faid,  •*'0  thou,  who  curfeft  tny^Kl 
^*  age,  hear  frie.  If  I  am  guilty,  my  confdencc 
**  has  mifleii  nre.  When  I  reftorcd  the  tnliferitancc 
^*  to  the  fon  of  my  fovereign,  when  I  e^poftd  f&f 
^  Hfe  and  fortiide  to  eftablilh  bis  authority, '^od 
^%  my  witnefs,  rjiat  I  thought  I  ^ras  afting  4h  fcoin- 
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•  :fttfftSty  to  iM  iwife  *«iie«>;  ima,  at  Ac  i«ry  iiM-  ««jp* 
««  ftant  whWJ Ihtarf thif  ffftyet,  I wm  Ml  thaidc» 
«  teg  htti¥Wi  ftf  igtamiflK  «B,  ita  »y  Itttar  ittoiys, 
••  ibofe  tw«  ^auift  of  ttef&dgt,  reft  and  gtetry'.* 
«•  OLOkvi  ttiuirtib  Bcmkio.  liebra,  Riogtrild*, 
*<  Ait  fl<fty  ^k»gii  <ofllf  tb  virott)  anH  Mfe  t» 
**  «6Kbti«  whMi  «re  «nj;  fplaodtd,  imkooc  tiehig 
!N^f«|(irto«u^tnd»    AHbI  twliaCaiifUitH^eB^did 
**  jot  pfooneto  iadbftaa  when  yte<ero*nBd  the 
**  foa  <rf  an  wfbi^r?  <had°yoii  {jreriotifif -coafidevod 
**  vbeikar  iifwas  capable  of  doing  f^nd,  and  wkc> 
'*  ther  he  would  have  the  will  and  reMdrion  «o  be 
*  joft?  You  fay,  foa  hare  peft<*od  to  'Wni  the  in- 
«« tarhnoe  of  hit  fithere»  as  if  inea  coidd  be  bb^ 
«*.«aB«ibed  ahd  pdfleiitd  lifae  lands  «nd  caftle* 
•«  ftf (Mad  wot  ao  glory,  O  Raogaiktaa !  w,  if  yi* 
**  took !fi)r  fesatieade,  go  «ad  feel:  itin  chebeartc^ 
**IBBbar{  he^o^witytln.  Yotthavcpuidiafediutt 
*«  a  grtat  'price,  tte  hapfnoofs  of  a  "whoie  -nmlKKt,** 
*A»jifR^  hbwevw,  iwhilft  he  -wag  brfogiMg  lik 
iUbjedt  uoder  ^hte  yoke  of  defpo^fiii,  taiok  saM 
10  ts&aSm  k  within  certaki  boaods,  bnd  t»  -dmw 
«ip  his  ifi^tocw  with  fe  mtach  forct,  that  ^is-^K>> 
otfffors,  thdtigh  abfolwce,  cttnld  not  poflarfy  4ie  «»* 
jttft.   The  ptittcc  waa  to  be  Ae  judge  of  the  peo* 
jJle,  ana  ibe  at«t8r  of  the  ftite ;  bathiatrtb«i4 
ilid  Ilia  wnodl  i»are  to  be  heid  in  the  pttbfitt 
i|aaf«.   Ix^imS&ce  and  tyfas«y  \cm  darioiefs,  in 
oMcr  to  MtfcaaA  ttesafeWes  from  Acir  btendo4 
iSSt&t :  ^ttt  «hett  die  nonajKh*^  adions  are  lo  t#a 
fubmittcd  to  the  infpc£tion  of  hb  <iib)ca$,  it  is* 
IgB  he  ii^tcnds  nothing  but  their  good.  Openly 
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to  infult  a  number  of  med  aflembl^di  is  fuch  an 
otatrage  as  even  a  tyrant  would  blulh  at. 

The  principal  fupport  of  his  authority  was  a 
body  of  four  thoufand  men,  who  ftiled  themfel?es 
the  firit  flaves  of  the  prince.  Out  of  this  body  were 
chofen  the  Omrahs,  thofe  perfons  who  compofed 
the  emperor's  councils,  and  on  whom  be  beftowed 
lands,  diflinguiihed  by  great  prifileges*  This  fort 
of  poffe^ons  always  reverted  to  the  crown.  It  was 
on  this  condition  that  all  great  offices*  were  given. 
So  true  it  is,  that  defpotiim  enriches  itsflaves  only  to 
plunder  them. 

Great  intereft,  however,  was  made  for  the  poft 
of  Omrah.    Whoever  afpired  to  the  government 
of  a  province,  made  this  the  objed  of  his  ambition. 
To  prevent  any  projeds  the  governors  might  form 
for  their  own  aggrandizement  or  independenccp 
they  always  had  overfeers  placed  about  them,  who 
were  not  under  their  controul,  and  who  were  com^* 
mii&oned  to  infpeft  the  ufe  they  made  of  the  mili- 
tary force  they  were  intruftcd  \rith,  to  keep  the 
conquered  Indians  in  awe.    The  fortified  towns 
were  frequently  in  the  hands  of  officers,  who  were 
accountable  only  to  the  Court* .  That  fufpijcious 
court  often  fent  for  the  governor,  and  either  con- 
tinued him  or  removed  him,  as  it  happened  (o  fuit 
h/sr  fluftuatiog  policy.    Thefe  changes  were  grown 
fo  common,  that  a  new  governor  coming  out  of 
Delhi,  remained  upon  his  elephant  with  his  face 
turned  towards  the  city,  waitings  as  be  (aid,  ioft^ 
bis/uccejfor  come  out. 

2  .  ,Ta» 
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The  form  of  government,' however,  was  not  the.  -^  ^^  ^ 
£une  throughout  the  empire.  The  Moguls  had  left 
feveral  Indian  princes  in  .pofieffiori  of  their  fove- 
reigntiesi  and  even  with  a  power  of  tranfinitting 
them  to  their  dependents.  They  governed  accor- 
ding to  the  laws  of  the  country^  though  accountable 
to  a  nabob  appointed  by  the  court.  They  were 
only  obliged  to  pay  tribute^  and  to  conform  to  the 
conditions  ftipulated  with  their  anceilors  at  the 
lime  of  the  conqueft. 

The  conquering  nation  could  not  have  commit- 
ted any  confiderable  ravages,  iince  it  does  not  yet 
conflitute  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  population 
of  India.  There  are  a  hundred  millions  of  Indians 
to  ten  millions  of  Tartars.  The  two  nations  have 
never  intermixed.  None  but  Indians  are  farmers 
and  artificers.  They  alone  live  in  the  country,  and 
carry  on  the  mannfaAures.  The  Mohammedans  are 
to  be  found  in  the  capital^  at  courts  in  great  cities^ 
in  camps  and  armies. 

It  appears,  that  at  that  period  when  the  Moguls 
entered  Indoftan,  they  found  no  private  property. 
All  the  lands  belonged  to  the  Indian  princes ;  and 
it  may  eaiily  be  imagined  that  favage  conquerors^ 
funk  in  ignorance  and  avarice,  did  not  rectify  this 
abufe,  which  is  the  utmoft  ftretch  of  arbitrary 
power.  That  portion  of  the  lands  of  the  empire 
which  the  new  fovereigns  call  their  own,  was  di- 
vided into  large  governments,  which  were  called 
fubah(hips.  The  fubahs,  who  were  intruded  with 
the  civil  and  military  government^  were  alfo  ap« 
poii^ted  tp  receive  tl^e  revenues.  This  they  com- 
mitted 
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^  ^j^  ^  mmed  :to  tlie  am  tif the  iiatob^  whom  ifaty  ella- 
btiflied  tthnmi^boitt  their  lobabflu]K  ^  i«nd  itbefe 
agafiii  crafted  chit  iMafinofe  co  priwcc  fanners,  miixik 
imimdiftte  bufiaeft  it  tras  fo  cultltftt^  tbe  fon^. 

At  the  begitming  of  their  jrear,  which  is  in  ]B&ty 
the  nabob's  dfieers^eed  with  the  ftmueftf  :>r  tlie 
priteof  their  famu  A  kind  of  Aeed  %iis  ^rtiwn  itip, 
called  jamabandi,  which  was  depofited  m  the  ehan«* 
eery  rf  the  ptwhice ;  after  whieh,  the  ffifrmers  went, 
each  in  his  own  diftrid,  to  look  for  4iii(bandraen» 
aflda^d^vansced  them  oonfiderabie  foim  «&  enable  them 
to  fow  the  grotifid.  Aiier  harv^ft,  the  farmers  re^ 
mitted  the  prodwe  of  their  grouttds  to  the  oaibob^ 
oScen.  The  nabob  delivered  it  to  the-fubah,  and 
theiubah  paid  it  into  the  ^eoaperor^  treafury.  The 
agneratems  were  ooadBsotity  farlharf  the  produce  of 
tbetland;  tbe^idier  half  went  to  pay  the  diargea 
of  cuhnrC)  mtsiridi  die  fansers,.atidto  fiibfift  chofe 
M^aom  chey  empteTed  in  tiUii^tfae  hind,  in  this  ^ 
tem  were  comprifed  not  only  com^.iriiidris  ifae  pM»- 
cipal  crop,  but  all  other  produOioBBXKfdieearth.  Be- 
teUfalt»  tofeaectswerc  all  farmed  in  the  fane uMier. 

There  were  alfiD  £nne  cuftoni4i0&fes,  andibme 
dodes  upon  the  public  markea ;  but  nepoft^tax, 
OT  tfny  tax  tspon  mduftry.  Tbefe  ^arbit rary  rule» 
had  not  thoagbt  of  reqnirkig  atty  thing  from  men 
who  had  •  n^thmg  feft:  tivem.  The  weaf  er^  fitting  ac 
his  loom,  wo^ed  without  folkitodei  and  fieely  dlf* 
pofed  ^  the  fruit  «>f  his  labour. 

This  Hberty  extended  to  every  kind  t^novea* 
Wcs.  They  ivepe  truly  the  property  of  private 
perfonk^  who  Were  not  acc0tmtiA>ie  to  »y*peHb& 

for 
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fiar  tbem*^    The;  coald  di(f^2.  ^  di^w*  b  thrift  ^^  ^  >^ 
lifo-time;  aM»,  tfter  thw*  4mcIh,  tb^;  devolved  m      ^^^ 
their  €>ft9n9g^  Tb^  lioQ&s  of  suri^gecT^  tha  temi- 
lumfes  WBCbi  d>e  Ikitk  gacdcm  behmg^og  to  difav 
iRerr  IBaewife  wsouficod  pmafiir  paxipeffiy.    Tbep 
nvere  kerediiary^  and  aright  k^  ftsdd. 

i»  die  latter  eaA^  tbe  buyer  nd  feller  appeand 
before  the  CotluaaK.  The '  cooikibxia  of  tlw  bac^ 
gan.  were  dksiwii  up  in  writing ;  and  the  Cociboffl 
affixed  Us  feal  to  the  deed,  to  adbe  it  toalid** 

Tin  &iBe.  formalitjr  was  obfenroi  nitk  regard  tcl 
die  parelKde  of  ilavea;  diat  it^  of  thoCt  onfodnoaee 
AND,  wbo^  latiki  the  ]nreffiiiie  of  poareit]^  cho& 
father  no  be  io  bondage  to  one  Hia&  whp'  allotted 
diem  a  fobflfeaoe,  cbaa  to  live  uodee  chat  genoral 
ftvrery  n>^  which  they  bad  no  meaos  of  procwiag 
the  noeeflauet  of  lifiL'  Thef  then  UM  therofelivs 
for  a  fam  of  i&on«y ;  ami  dM  wat  tran&Aed  ia 
pvefance  of  die  Cothaal,  diac  the  smfterV  profierty 
miglit  not  be  centeffeKL 

THfiCothetttwei akind of ftotapf  paWkr.  There 
was  one  in  c^aepy  deft  rifi  of  a  ceitain  fee.  k  was  be- 
fore kiat  that  the  £ev  deoda  w»pe  tiaaiaded,  wltich 
the  oacafe  of  iach  a  gotersioeaa  wouU  admit  of« 
Anocker  offictf »  called  Jcniidary  decided  at)  difler* 
eacea  that  arofe  bcm^OMo  anoi  and  moa.;  aiad  bis 
decKioiie  were  atmoft  always  ddbifiMc,  anlelt  the 
catifts  was  a  T«ry  important  one,  or  aakA  the  ag- 
griewd  party  was  rich  eaough  to  pay  for  bariog  it 
reiv^er fed  at  the  nabob's  court.  The  Jeiaidar  was 
tikewite  iatniAed  with  the  pdice.  He  had  a  power 
•f  infiiAing  (light  puntilvMemsi  bnc  aU  capital  o£- 

fences 
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fences  were  refervcd  for  the  j  udgracnr  of  the  nabob,  sis 
he  alone  had  a  right  to  pronounce  a  fentence  of  death* 
Such  a  government,  which  was  no  better  than 
a  defpotifm  gradually  defcending  from  the  throne 
down  to  the  meaneft  officer,  could  have  no  other 
fpring  than  a  coercive  power  conftantly  exerted. 
Accordingly,  as  foon  as  the  rainy  feafon  was  over, 
the  monarch  quitted  his  capital,  and  refided  in  his 
camp«  The  nabobs,  the  rajas,  and  the  principal 
officers,  were  fummoned  to  attend  him;  and  in  this 
manner  he  proceeded  through  all  the  provinces 
fucceffively,  in  military  parade,  which»  however,  did 
not  preclude  political  artifice.  One  great  man.  was 
often  employed  to  opprefs  another.  The  moft 
odious  refinement  of  defpotifm  is  that  of  dividing 
its  flaves.  Thefe  divifions  were  fomented  by  in* 
formers,  publicly  kept  by  the  prince,  who  were 
continually  fpr^ading  alarm  and  terror.  Thefe  in- 
formers were  always  chofen  among  perfons  of  the 
firft  rank.  Corruption  is  then  at  its  height,  when 
power  can  confer  nobility  on  what  is  mean. ' 

Every  year,  the  great  Mogul  fet  out  on  his 
progrefs,  more  as  a  conqueror,  than  as  a  fovereign* 
He  went  to  adminifler  juftice  in  the  proyinces,  as 
if  he  was  going  to.  plunder  them  ;  and  maintained 
his  authority  by  a  parade  of  military  force,,  which 
makes  arbitrary  government  a  continual  ftate-war* 
This  manner  of  governing,  though  with  legal  forms, 
is  very  dangerous  for  the  monarch.  So  long  as  the 
people  feel  their  wrongs  merely  through  the  chan-p 
nel  of  thofe  who  are  invefled  with  his  authority, 
ih^Y  only  murmur,  upon  the  fuppofitipn  that  th^ 

fovereign 
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ioTeretgn  is  ignorant  of  them,  and  would  ntft  fuf-  ^'^  '^  ^ 
fer  any  injuftice  if  he  knew  it:  but  when  the  foVe* 
reign  'gt?es  it  a  &nAion  by  his  prefence  and  by  his 
own  decifions^  then  all  confidence  is  at  an  end ;  the 
deception  yaniihes:  he  wm  a  God;  now  he  is  an 
ideoty  or  a  wicked  man. 

The  Mogul  ertiperors,  Howerer,  have  long  en- 
joyed the  fuperftitious  idea  the  nation  had  conceived 
of  their  facred  charaSbeirr  That  outward  pomp  which 
captivates  the  peopld  more  than  juftice,  becaufe 
men  are  more  ftruck  with  what  dazzles  ttieir  eyes, 
than  with  what  is  beneficial  to  them ;  the  rlchnefs 
and  fpfendour  of  the  princess  court;  the  grandeur 
that  iarrounded  him  in  his  travels;  all  this  kept  up 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  ^hofe  prejudices  of  fer- 
tile ignorance,  which  trembles  before  the  idol  it 
has  raifed*  The.  varioQ9  accounts  that  have  been 
tranftnirted  to  us  of  the  luxury  of  the  mbft  brilliant 
conrts  in  thci world,  are  hot  to  be  conrpared  to  the 
oftentatibus  pomp  of  the  Great  Mogbl' when  he 
appears  in  public.  The  elephants,  formerly  fo 
dreadful  ia  war,  but  which  are  become  ufeiefs  ia 
an  sumy  fince  the  introduction  of  gunpowder;  thefe 
immenfe  animals  that  are  unknown  in  our  climates, 
pic  an  Afiatic.  monarch  an  air  of  grandeur^  of 
which  we  have  no  conception.  The  people  fall 
proftrate  before,  their  raajcftic  foviereigh,  who  fits 
exalted  upon  a  throne  of  gold,  glittering  wit^h  pre- 
cious (tones,  mounted  on  the  haughty  animal,  who 
proceeds  flowly,  proud  to  prefent  the  mafter  of  a 
great  empire  to  the  refpeft  of  fo  many  Haves.  Thusj 
hj  dazzling  the  eyes  of  meq^  or  infpinng  them 

with 
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^^^^^   m^  teroQir,  th^  Mogtik  ptoftnod  and  em 

brgfld  rfattr  (OonqneAs^  Aurongzehe  oany^tcd 
«ilflnt>  by  Bttkiog  himf^  raiibt  of  the  wljpfe 
pfiQipfiibs  Ml  Iadofl:ao»  excepdag  a  finall  pMv» 
ti^Q  of  H  lioiig  the  coaiiiaf  Mahdsar,  foboikiicfi  to 
that  fuperfticious  and  barbaiousi  vytom^  whp  had 
iodbroied  Im  h^^^  i^  the  blood  oC  I)U  fiother^  his 
bcQtlx:r.il:»  ^M  biis>  iiepUews* 

m  Qbjfeft  pf  4etftft»tiQA>,  W  he.  fupKpm^  k  M 
Ipqft  ?»  he.  li^^d^  Ai  Uf  ikinh.  k  wt$  iriQcofrarr 
Ably  cp4^cf  d^  Th&  ^]K:(^9Jfit]r  as  tQ  Uie.  right  of 
(nccf^iSpa  wfis  th^  ^rft  Wfife  i»f  the  ^ftwbaami 
thai  a^Ap  aft^r  hii^  df i«yt»  a(  tte  hcgknifig  of 
iho  ^igh^f  ffith  ceooMff  •  Q19I7  one  law  was  geo^p 
jiaUy  aolaiowk^di  tbit  which  en^Aed^  that  tb€ 
fy^T^  jBboDld  never  go  out  ef  the  hrc^j  cS  Ta«- 
imuiwr;  bnteiveryfnipeaorwasatlibeitytodniic 
U9  iiiQseSbr^  nithout  being  obliged  to  i egard  the 
degree  of  cdedbngeitikje.  Thi^  indefinite  inght 
frorod  a  foutee  of  ^oed.  Yonng  priaoe%  wlie^ 
kirth  flotfti^ed  thom  to  ^xpaR  the  crowBt  and  who 
IrfquQQtly  w^ie  at  die  bead  of  a  province  and  aa 
aMn9«  &ftp{v«tcd  their  ckim  Aretd^^inJiaady  aad 
paid  Jildi^  UPgarcl  to  the  wiii  ol  a  nooardi  m\^ 
Vm  no  mpixu  This  happened  at  tikc  death  of 
y^iMgz^he.  Uk  ijch  %K)iis  were  ftsnned  wit^ 
Jilopi.  If  tfaefe  con^Tuliions  of  the  ftate,  die 
ipwngi  ^hat  veftcained  an  army  of  twelve  hundred 
thQufejt)d  «ien  were  relaxed.  Every  nabob  aimef 
M  b^ing  ijiidepeadcnty  increafing  the  contributioof 
m&d  .up«i»  the  people,  and  kffening  die  tributes 
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fcnt  into  the  emperor's  treafury.    No  longer  was   ^^^^ 
any  thing  regulated  by  law,'  all  was  carried  on  by  «^       '    ' 
caprice,  or.  thrown  into  confufion  by  violent  mca- 
fares. 

The  education  of  the  young  princes  promifed 
no  remedy  for  all  thefe  evils.  Left  to  the  caVe  o£ 
women  till  the  age  of  feven  years,  tutored  after- 
wards in  fome  religious  principles,  they  went  and 
fpent.in  the  foft  indulgences  of  a  feraglio  thofe 
years  of  youth  and  a^^ivity  which  ought  to  be 
employed  in  forming  the  man,  and  iniftruf^ing  him 
in  the  knowledge  of  life.  Care  was  taken  to 
enervate  them,  that  they  might  not  become  dan- 
gerous. '  Confpiracies  of  children  againd  their 
fathers  were  frequent;  to  prevent  thefe,  there- 
fore, the  children  were  <jeprived  of  every  virtue, 
left  they  ihould  be  capable  of  a  crime.  Hence 
that  (hocking  thought  of  an  oriental  poet^  that 
fathers^  whilft  their  fons  are  living,  are  fondeji  of 
their  grandfmsy  becaufe  they  love  in  them  the  enemiee 
if  their  enemies. 

The  Moguls  retained  nothing  of  thofe  hardy 
manners  they  had  brought  from  their  motmtains. 
Thofe  among  them  who  were  advanced  to  high 
offices,  or  had  acquired  large .  fortunes^  changed 
theif  habitations  according  to  the  feafons.  In  thefe 
retirements,  which  were  fome  of  them  more  de- 
lightful than  others,  they  lived  in  houfes  built 
only  of  clay  or  earth,  but  the  infidc  of  which  pre- 
fented  every  AGatic  luxury,  together  with  all  the 
pomp  of  the  moft  corrupted  courts.  Wherever  men 
cannot  raife  a  lading  fortune,  nor  tranfmit  it  to 
Vol.  II.  H  iheir 
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their  pofteritf ,  they  are  defirous  of  aowding  all 
their  enjo]nneQts  in  the  only  moment  they  can  call 
their  own«  Every  pleafure,  and  even  life  itfelf ,  it 
exhaufted  in  the  midft  of  perfumes  and  women. 

The  Mogul  empire  Was  in  this  ftate  of  weaknels 
when  it  wasattacked^  in  1738,  by  the  famous  Tha- 
jp^s  Kouli*Kan.  The  innumerable  armies  of  India 
Were,  difperfed  without  reiiftance  by  a  hundred 
thoufand  Perfians ;  as  thofe  very  Perfians  had  for- 
merly fled  before  thirty  thoufand  Gredcs  trained  by 
Alexander.  Thamas  entered  Yidorious  into  Ddhiy 
received  the  homage  of  the  weak  Mahomed;  and  find- 
ing the  monarch  ftill  more  ftupid  than  his  fubjeAs, 
he  fuffered  him  to  live  and  to  rdgn,  united  to  Per- 
fia  all  the  provinces  that  fuited  himi  and  retomed 
loaded  with  an  immenfe  booty^the  fpoils  of  Indoftan. 

Mahomed,  defpifed  by  his  conqueror,  wis  ftill 
more  fo  by  his  fubjeQs.  The  great  men  would  not 
ferve  under  a  vafl^  of  the  king  of  Perfia.  The 
nabobihips  became  independent,  paying  only  a  imaU 
tribute.  In  vain  did  the  emperor  declare  that  the 
nabobs  ihould  ftill  be  removeable ;  each  of  them 
ilrove  with  all  his  power  to  make  his  dignity  he- 
reditary, and  the  fword  decided  every  quarrel. 
Tbe  fubjefia  were  conftantly  at  war  with  their 
mafter,  and  were  not  confidered  as  rebels.  Who- 
ever could  afford  to  pay  a  body  of  troops,  pre- 
tended to  a  ibvereignty.  The  only  formality  ob- 
ferved,  was  to  counterfeit  the  emperor's  fign  ma- 
nual in  zfirmani  or  warrant  of  invefiiture.  It  was 
brought  to  the  ufurper,  who  received  it  on  his 
knees*  This  farce  was  neccflary  to  impofe  upon 

the 
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At  people,  who  had  ftill  refpeft  enough  iremaining  Book 
fer  the  family  of  Tamerlane,  to  choofe  that  all  au-       ^^' 
thority  (hould,  at  leaft,  ap]$ear  to  proceed  from  it. 

Thus  did  difcord,  ambition,  and  anarchy,  op* 
prefi  this  fine  region  of  Indoftan,  Crimes  could 
the  more  ealHy  be  concealed,^  as  it  was  the  cuftom 
of  the  great  never  to  write  but  in  ambiguous  terms^ 
and  to  employ  none  but  obfcure  agents,  whom  they 
dilbwned  when  they  found  it  neceflary.  Aflaffina^* 
tion  and  poifoning  became  common  crimes,  which 
were  buried  in  the  dark  receffes  of  thofe  impene- 
trable palaces,  full  of  attendants,  eyer  ready  to 
perpetrate  the  blackeft  afis  on  the  lead  fignal 
from  their  mafter. 

The  foreign  troops  that  were  called-»in  by  the 
contending  panics,  completed  the  miferies  of  this 
unhappy  country.  They  carried  off  all  the  riches 
of  the  land,  or  obliged  the  owners  to  bury  them 
under  ground;  fo  that  the  treafures  amafied  for 
fo  many  ages  gradually  difappeared.  A  general 
dejedion  enfued.  The  grounds  lay  fallow,  and  the 
manufactures  ftood  ftill.  The  people  would  no 
longer  work  for  foreign  plunderers,  or  domeftic  op« 
preff<^rs.  Want  and  famine  were  foon  felt.  The(e 
calamities,  which  for  ten  years  had  infefted  the 
proyinces  of  the  empire,  began  to  yifit  the  coaft  of 
Coromaddel.  The  wife  Nizamal  Muluck,  fubah 
of  the  Decan,  was  now  no  more.  His  prudence 
and  talents  had  kept  that  part  of  India  which  he 
commanded  in  a  flourifbing  flare.  The  European 
merchants  were  apprehenfive  that  their  trade  might 
611  when  it  had  loft  that  fupport.    They  faw  n^ 
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Fefource  ag^inft  that  danger^  but  to  hare  a  ter* 
ritory.of  their  own,  large  enough  to  contain  a 
number  of  manufaftures  fufficient  to  make  up 
their  lading. 

DuPLEix  was  the  firft  who  confidered  this  as  a 
practicable  fcheme.  The  war  had  brought  many 
troops  to  Pondicherry,  with  which  he  hoped  by 
rapid  conquefts  to  procure  greater  advantages  than 
the  rival  nations  had  obtained  by  a  fteady  conduft> 
and  mature  deliberation. 

He  had  long  ftudied  the  charafter  of  the  Mo- 
guls, their  intrigues,  their  political  interefts.  He 
had  acquired  fuch  knowledge  of  thefe  matters,  as 
might  have  been  furprizing  even  in  a  man  brought 
up  at  the  court  of  Delhf.  Thefe  informations 
v^>  "^     deeply  combined,  had  convinced  him  that  it  would 

be  in  his  power  to  attain  a  principal  influence  in 
the  affairs  of  Indoftan  ;  pofiibly,  to  manage  them 
as  he  pleafed.  His  fpirit,  which  prompted  him  to 
attempt  more  than  be  was  able  to  perform,  gave 
additional  (Irength  to  his  reflections.  Nothing  ter- 
rified him  in  the  great  part  he  propofed  to  aCt  at 
the  diftance  of  fix  thoufaad  leagues  from  his  na- 
tive country.  In  vain  did  his  friends  reprefent  to 
him  the  dangers  attending  fuch  an  undenaking; 
he  confidered  nothing  but  the  glorious  advantage 
of  fecming  to  France  a  new  dominion  in  the  heart 
of  Afia;  to  enable  her,  by  the  revenues  annexed 
to  it,  to  defray  the  charges  of  trade  and  the  ex* 
pences  of  foyereigntyj  and  even  to  free  her  from 
the  tribute  which  our  luxury  pays  to  the  induflry 
of  the  Indians^  by  procuring  rich  and  numerous 
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cargoes^  which  ihouM  not  be  bought  with  any  ex-  ®  ^^  ^ 
ports  of  money,  but  from  the  overflowings  of  the 
new  rerenucs.  Full  of  this  great  projeft,  Dupleix 
eagerly  (eized  the  firft  opportunity  that  offered 
to  put  it  in  execution,  and  foon  took  upon  him  to 
difpofe  of  the  fubahfhip  of  the  Decan^  and  the 
nabobfhip  of  the  Camatic^  in  favour  of  two  men 
who  were  ready  to  give  up  any  thing  he  fliould 
require. 

The  fubahfhip  of  the  Decan  is  a  vice-royalty, 
made  up  of  fcveral  provinces  which  were  for- 
merly fo  many  independent  ftates.  It  extends  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  the  Ganges.  The  fubah  has. 
the  fuperintendance  of  all  the  Indian  princes  and 
all  the  Mogul  governors  within  his  jurifdiAion; 
and  in  his  hands  are  depofited  the  contributions 
that  are  deftined  to  fill  the  public  treafure.  He 
can  compel  his  inferior  officers  to  attend  him  in  all 
military  expeditions  he  may  think  proper  to  make 
into  tlie  countries  under  his  dominion ;  but  he  is 
not  allowed  to  march  them  into  a  foreign  territory^ 
without  an  exprefs  order  from  the  emperor. 

The  fubahfhip  of  the  Decan  becoming  vacant 
in  1748,  Dupleix,  after  a  feries  of  events  and  revo- 
lutions, in  which  the  corruption  of  the  Moguls,  the 
weaknefs  of  the  Indians,  and  the  boldnefs  of  the 
French,  were  equally  confpicuous,  difpofed  of  it, 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  year  175 1,  in  favour 
of  Salabat-jing,  a  fon  of  the  late  viceroy. 

This  fuccefs  fecured  great  advantages  to  the 
French  fettlements  along  the  coaft  of  Coroman- 
del ;  but  Pondicherry  was  a  place  of  fuch  impoTi- 
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taoiDCy  that  it  was  thought  to  deferye  a  particular 
auention.  This  town,  which  is  fuuated  oa  the  Car** 
natiCy  has  fuch  conft^Qt  and  imsiediate  CQopedioo9 
with  the  nabob  of  that  rich  didrifl,  that  it  was 
thought  advifeab}e  to  procure  the  govemment  of 
the  province  for  a  map  whofe  aflfedion  and  fub* 
miflion  might  bfs  depended  upon.  The  choice  fell 
upon  Chunda-faeb,  a  relation  of  the  late  nabobs 
well-known  for  his  intrigues,  his  mbfortunes,  hia 
warlike  exploits*  and  his  fteadiqefs  pf  temper. 

In  return  for  their  feryices:  the  French  made 
him  give  up  an  immenfe  territory*  The  prioci* 
pal  of  their  aequidtions  was  the  illand  of  Sering? 
ham,  foruEied  by  the  two  branches  of  the  Caveri* 
This  long  ^d  fertile  illand  dcriyes  its  name  and 
its  confeque&ce  from  a  Pagoda,  which  is  fortified, 
as  mod  great  buildings  that  are  devoted  to  pub* 
lie  wor(bip«  The  temple  is  furrounded  with  feven 
fquare  inclofures,  at  the  diftance  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  from  each  other^  and  formed 
by  pretty  high  walls,  which  are  proportionably* 
thick*  The  altar  fiands  in  the  center*  A  fingle 
monument  of  this  kind,  with  its  fortifications  and 
the  myfteries  and  riches  it  contains,  is  more  likely 
to  enforce  and  perpetuate  a  religion,  than  a  mul« 
tiplicity  of  temples  and  priefts  difperfed  in  dif* 
ferent  towns,  with  their  facrifices,  ceremonies, 
prayers,  and  difcourfes,  which,  by  their  numbcTj 
their  frequent  repetition,  and  their  being  per- 
formed in  public,  are  apt  to  tire  the  people :  they 
are  alfo  expofed  to  the  contempt  of  enlightened 
ireafon,  tp  dangerous  profanations,  or  to  the  flight 
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and  ncglcft  of  the  people ;  a  drcumiiaoce  whkh  *  ^^  ^ 
the  priefls  dread  more  than  facrilege  itfelf.  The 
fwiefts  of  India^  as  wife  as  tbofe  of  Egypt,  fuf- 
fer  no  ftranger  to  penetrate  into  the  Pagoda  of 
Seriogbam.  Amidft  the  jfables  in  which  the  hif- 
tory  of  this  temple  is  involved,  probably  fome 
acQte  philofopher  might,  if  he  was  admitted  into 
h,  trace  from  the  emblems,  the  form  and  con* 
fbruAioQ  of  the  edifice,  and  the  fuperdidous  prac« 
dces  and  traditions  peculiar  to  that  facred  inclo- 
fare»  many  fources  of  inftrofiion,  and  an  inlight 
into  the  hifiory  of  the  mod  remote  ages.  Pilgrims 
refort  thither  from  all  parts  of  Indoftan^  to  obtain 
abfolution  of  their  fins,  and  always  bring  an  offer- 
ing proportionable  to  their  circumftances.  Thefe 
gifts  were  flill  fo  coniiderable  at  the  beginning  of 
the  prefent  century,  as  to  maintain  fony  thoufand 
men  in  a  life  of  floth  and  idlenefs.  The  ISrainins 
of  this  temple,  though  under  the  reftraints  of 
fnbordinacion,  were  feldom  known  to  quit  their 
retirement  for  the  more  buly  fcenes  of  intrigue 
and  politics. 

Ikd£P£nj>2nt  of  Other  advantages  which  the 
French  enjoyed  by  the  acquifition  of  Seringhamt 
the  fituation  gave  them  great  influence  over  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and  an  abfolute  command 
over  the  kingdom  of  Tanjour,  as  they  could  at 
any  time  ftop  the  waters  that  were  wanted  for  the 
culture  of  their  rice. 

The  territories  of  Karical  and  Pondicherry  got 
an  acceffion  of  ten  leagues  eachj  with  fourfcore  vil- 
lages. If  thefe  acquifiiions  were  not  fo  confiderable 
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®  o  o  K    as  that  of  Seriogham  in  point  of  political  influence, 
they  were  much  more  fo  with  regard  to  trade. 

But  >  this  was  a  trifling  acquiiition  compared  to 
the  territory  that  Was  gained  to  the  norths  which 
comprehended  the  Condavir,    MafuHpatam,    the 
ifland  of  Divi^  and  the  four  provinces  of  Mufta- 
fanagur,  Elur^  Rajamandry,  and  Chicakol.     Such 
important  concclEons  made  the  French  mafters  of 
the  coafl  for  the  fpace  of  fix  hundred  milesi  and 
procured  them  the  beft  linen  in  Indoftan.     It  is 
true,  they  were  to  enjoy  the  four  provinces  no 
lqno;cr  than  they  fliould  furnifti  the  fubah  with  a 
ftipulated  number  of  troops,  and  maintain  them 
at  their  own  expence;  but  this  agreement,  which 
was  only  binding  to  their  honefty,  gave,  them  lit- 
tle concern.    Their  ambition  made  them  already 
think  themfelVes  in  poflTeflSon  of  thofe  treafurcf 
that  had  been  heaped  up  in  thofe  vaft  regions  for 
fo  many  ages. 

The  ambitious  views  of  the  French,  and  their 
proje<Jts  of  conquefl,  were  flill  more  vifionary. 
They  purpofed  to  obtain  a  ccffion  of  the  capital 
of  the  Portuguefe  colonies,  and  to  feize  upon  the 
diftrift  of  a  triangular  form,  which  lies  between 
Msffulipatam.  Goa,  and  Cape  Comorin. 

Im  the  mean  time,  till  they  could  realize  thefe 
brilliant  chimeras,  they  confidered  the  perfonal 
honours  that  were  laviflied  upon  Dupleix  as  a 
prefage  of  the  greateft  profperity.  It  is  well 
Icnown,  that  every  foreign  tolony  is  in  fomc  de- 
gree odious  to  the  natives;  it  is  therefore  good 
policy  to  endeavour  to  leiTen  this  averfion,  and 
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the  fiireft  way  to  attain  that  end  is,  to  conform  ^^,5*^ 
as  much  as  poffible  to  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of 
the  country.    This  maxim,  which  is  in  general  true, 
is  more  particularly  fo  in  countries  where  the  peo- 
ple think  but  little,  and  is  confequently  fo  in  India. 

The  inclination  which  the  French  commander 
had  for  AGatic  pomp,  was  (till  a  further  induce- 
ment  with  to  him  to  conform  to  the  cuftoms  of  the 
country.  He  was  exceedingly  rejoiced  when  he 
faw  himfelf  invefted  with  the  dignity  of  a  nabob. 
That  title  put  him  upon  a  level  with  thofe  whofe 
proteAion  he  folicited  before,  and  aflforded  him 
conliderable  opportunities  to  pave  the  way  fdr 
thofe  great  revolutions  he  meditated,  in  order  to 
promote  the  important  interefts  he  was  intrufted 
with.  He  entertained  fiillgreater  hopes  on  being 
appcunted  governor  of  all  the  Mogul  poiTeifions, 
throughout  an  extent  little  inferior  to  the  whole 
kingdom  of  P'rance.  All  the  revenues  of  thofe 
rich  provinces  were  to  be  depolited  in  his  hands, 
and  he  was  accountable  to  none  but  the  fubah 
himfelf. 

Though  thefe  agreements  entered  into  by  mer«- 
cfaants  could  not  be  very  pleafing  to  the  court  of 
Delhi,  they  were  not  much  afraid  of  its  refent- 
ment.  The  emperor,  being  in  want  of  men  and 
money,  which  the  fubahs,  the  nabobs,  the  rajas, 
bis  meaneft  delegates,  took  upon  themfelves  to 
refufe  him,  found  himfelf  attacked  on  all  fides. 

The  Rajaputes,  defcended  from  thofe  Indians 
wiih  whom  Alexander  had  been  engaged  in  bat- 
tle, being  driven  out  of  their  lands  by  the  Moguls, 
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^^jy^  took  ihelcer  in  fome  moantains  that  are  almoft 
inacceflihle*  Continual  difturbances  pat  it  out 
of  their  power  to  think  of  conquefts;  but  in 
the  intervals  of  their  diiTentionsy  they  make 
inroads  that  cannot  fail  of  harraffing  an  empire 
already  exhaufted. 

Thb  Patans  are  more  formidable  enemies.  Dri- 
Ten  by  the  Moguls  from  moft  of  the  thrones  of 
IndoftaUi  they  have  taken  refuge  at  the  foot  of 
mount  imaiis,  which  is  a  coocinuation  of  the  Caii« 
cafus.  That  fituatton  has  ftrangely  altered  their 
manners,  and  given  them  a  fierccnefs  of  temper 
which  they  had  not  in  a  milder  climate.  War  is 
their  chief  employment.  They  ferve  alike  under 
the  banners  of  Indian  or  Mohammedan  princes; 
but  their  obedience  is  not  equal  to  their  valour. 
Whatever  crime  they  may  have  been  guilty  of,  it 
is  dangerous  to  punifh  them;  for  they  are  fo  vin- 
diAiTCy  that  they  will  murder  when  they  are  weak, 
and  revolt  when  they  are  ftrong  enough  to  at- 
tempt any  bold  enterprize*  Since  the  reigning 
power  has  loft  its  ftrength,  the  nation  has  ihaken 
off  the  ypke.  Not  many  years  ago,  their  generals 
carried  on  their  ravages  as  far  as  Delhi,  and  did 
not  quit  that  capital  till  they  had  plundered  it. 

To  the  north  of  Indoftan  is  a  nation,  which, 
though  lately  known,  is  the  more  formidable 
for  bchig  a  new  enemy.  This  people,  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  Scheiks,  have  found  means  to  free 
themfelves  from  the  chains  of  defpotifm  and  fu- 
perftiijon,  though  furroundcd  by  nations  of  flaves. 
They  are  faid  to  be  fgilowers  of  a  philofopher  of 
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Thibet^  who  infptred  than  with  fome  notions  of  ^  ^^  ^ 
liberty,  and  taught  them  Theifin  without  anj  ^ 
mixtnre  of  foperftition.  They  firft  appeared  in 
the  beginning  o£  the  prefent  century;  but  were 
then  confidered  rather  as  a  feft  than  as  a  nation* 
During  the  calamities  of  the  Mogul  empire^  their 
number  increafed  confiderably  by  apoftates  of  all 
religions,  who  joined  with  them,  and  fought  flielter 
among  them  from  the  oppreffions  and  fury  of 
their  tyrants*  To  be  admined  of  chat  fociety,  no-^ 
thing  more  is  required  than  to  fwear  implacable 
hatred  againft  monarchy.  It  is  affened,  that  they 
have  a  temple  with  an  altar,  on  which  ftands  their 
code  of  laws,  and  next  to  it  a  fcepter  and  a  dagger* 
Four  old  men  are  elected,  who  occafionally  confult 
the  law,  which  i^  the  only  fupreme  power  this 
republic  obeys*  The  Scheiks  adually  poffefs  the 
whole  province  of  Punjal,  the  greateft  part  of  the 
MouUan  and  the  Sindi,  both  banks  of  the  Indus 
from  Caflimere  to  Tatta,  and  all  the  country  to- 
wards Delhi  from  Lahot  to  Serhend:  they  can 
raife  an  army  of  iixcy  tboufand  good  cavalry* 

But  of  all  the  enemies  of  the  Moguls,  none  are^ 
perhaps,  fo  dangerous  as  the  Maiattas.  This  na- 
tion^ of  late  fo  famous,  fo  far  as  the  obfcurity  of 
their  origin  and  hidory  will  allow  us  to  conjec- 
ture^ pofiefled  feyeral  provinces  of  Indoftan,  from 
whence  they  were  driven  by  the  fear  or  the  arm$ 
of  the  Moguls.  They  fled  into  the  mountains  which 
extend  from  Surat  to  Goa,  and  there  formed  feve- 
ral  tribes,  which  in  procefs  of  time  united  into  one 
ilate,  of  which  Satarah  was  the  capital* 

Most 
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Most  of  thein  carried  Tice  and  liceationfnefs 
to  all  the  exceiies  which  might  be  expefted  from 
an  ignorant  peoplci  who  have  cafl  ofF  the  yoke  of 
prejudices^  Without  fubftitudng  wholefome  laws 
and  found  learning  in  their  ftead*  Tired  of  lauda* 
Ue  and  peaceful  labours,  they  thought  of  nothing 
but  rapine.  Yet  this  was  confined  to  the  plunder* 
ing  of  a  few  villages,'  and  the  robbing  of  fome 
caravaDs;  till  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  being 
threatened  by  Aurengzebe,  made  them'fenllble  of 
their  ftrengthi  by  imploring  their  affiftance« 

At  this  period  they  were  feen  coming  out  of 
thetr  rocks,  mounted  on  fmall  and  ill-(haped 
horfes,  but  flout  and  accuftomed  to  indifierent 
feeding,  to  difficult  roads,  and  to  exceffive  fatigue. 
The  whole  accoutrement  of  a  Mararta  horfeman 
confided  of  a  turban,  a  girdle,  and  a  cloak.  His 
provifions  were  a  little  bag  of  rice,  and  a  leather 
bottle  full  of  water.  His  only  weapon  was  an  ex- 
cellent fabre. 

Notwithstanding  the  afliftance  of  thefe  bar- 
barrans,  the  Indian  princes  were  forced  to  bend 
to  the  yoke  of  Aurengzebe ;  but  the  conqneror, 
weary  of  contending  with  irregular  troops,  which 
were  continually  ravaging  the  newly-reduced  pro- 
Tinces,  determined  to  conclude  a  treaty  that 
would  have  been  diftionourable,  had  it  not  beea 
cHftaicd  by  ncceffity,  which  is  ftronger  than  pre- 
jodices,  oaijis,  and  laws.  He  ceded  for  ever  to 
the  Marattas  the  fourth  part  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Decan,  a  fubahlhip  formed  out  of  all  his  ufur- 
pations  in  the  peninfula. 
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This  kind  of  tribute  was  regularly  paid  as  long  Boos: 
as  Aureogzebe  lived.  After  his  death,  it  was 
granted  or  refufed  according  to  circumftances* 
The  levying  of  it  brought  the  Marattas  in  arms 
to  the  remoteft  parts  of  their  mountains.  Their 
boldnefs  increafed  during  the  anarchy  of  Indoflan. 
They  have  nnade  the  empire  tremble ;  they  have 
depofed  monarchs;  they  have  extended  their  froa* 
tiers ;  they  have  granted  their  prote^ion  to  rajas 
and  nabobs  who  drove  to  be  independent,  and 
their  influence  has  been  unbounded* 

Whilst  the  court  of  Delhi  was  with  difficulty 
contending  with  fo  many  enemies,  ail  conrpiring 
to  effect  its  ruin,  M.  de  BniTy,  who  with  a  ftnall 
corps  of  French  troops  and  an  army  of  Indians 
bad  conduced  Salabat-jing  to  Aurengabad  his  ca« 
pital,  endeavoured  to  eftablifli  him  on  the  throne 
where  he  had  placed  him.  The  weaknefs  of  the 
prince,  the  confpiracies  which  it  occafioned,  the 
firmans  or  privilegcfs  which  had  been  granted  to 
rivals,and  other  impediments,  obftruAed  but  could 
not  fubvert  his  prejcfls.  By  his  means  the  prince 
reigned  more  peaceably  under  the  prpte&ion  of 
the  French  than  could  have  been  expeded,  confi- 
<leringthe  circumflances  of  this  fituation;  and  be 
preferved  him  abfolutely  independent  of  the  head 
of  the  empire. 

Chunda-Saeb,  appointed  nabob  of  the  Carnar 
tic,  was  not  in  fo  happy  a  fituation.    '1  he  En^iilh^  . 
ever  in  oppofition  to  the  French,  had  ftirred  up 
&  rival  agaiirft  him  named  Mohammcd«Aii-Kaii. 

The  names  of  tbofe  two  princes  ferved  as  a  pre* 

,    tttuce 
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tCDce  for  carrytog  on  a  vigorous  war  between  the 
two  natkms:  they  fought  for  glory,  for  wealth, 
and  to  ferye  the  paflions  of  their  refpedhre  com- 
manders,  Dupleix  and  Saunders.  Vidory  declared 
alternately  fbr  each  army.  Succels  wouM  not 
have  been  fo  iluduaring,  had  tKe  governor  of 
Madraft  had  more  troops,  or  the  governor  of 
Pondkherry  better  officers.  It  was  difficult  to 
conjeAure  which  of  thofe  two  men,  who  were 
both  of  the  fame  inflexible  temper,  would  in  the 
end  obtain  the  fuperiority;  but  it  was  very  certain 
that  neither  would  fubmit,  whilft  he  had  either 
troops  or  money  left.  Nor  was  it  likely  that 
either  of  them  would  foon  be  reduced  to  this  ex- 
tremity, notwithftanding  their  amazing  efforts, 
becaufe  they  both  found  fuch  refources  in  their 
hatred  and  their  genius,  as  even  the  ihoft  able 
men  could  not  have  any  conception  of.  It  was 
evident  that  the  difturbances  in  the  Carnatic 
would  not  be  at  an  end,  unlefs  the  peace  was  firft 
fettled  in  Europe;  and  it  was  to  be  feared  that 
the  flame  which  had  been  confined  to  India  for 
fix  years  might  fpread  further.  The  minifters  of 
France  and  England  obviated  this  danger,  by 
enjoining  the  two  companies  to  fix  certain  terms 
of  agreement.  They  made  a  conditional  treaty, 
which  began  by  fufpending  all  hofUlities  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1755,  and  was  to  end 
by  eftabliihing  between  them  a  perfeA  equality 
of  territory,  of  ftrength,  and  of  trade,  on  the  coafts 
of  Coromandel  and  Orixa.  This  ftipulation  had 
not  yet  received  the  fan^lion  of  the  courts  of 
I  London 
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LoodoQ  and  Vcrfailks,   when  greater   interefts  Book 
kindled  a  frelh  war  between  the  two  nations.  ^     J  v 

The  report  of  this  great  conteft,  which  began  ^*^  ^- 
in  North  America^  and  fpread  itfelf  throughout  Engiifli 
the  univcrfe,  reached  the  Eaft-Indies  at  a  time  ?,*  re"ni 
when  the  Englilh  were  engaged  in  a  f  ery  intri*  lofe  ai! 
cate  war  with  the  fubah  of  BeagaU     Had  the  l^nvsT  ^ 
French  been  then  in  the  fame  flate  they  were  feme 
years  before^   they  would  have  joined  with  the 
natifes.    From  narrow  views  and  ill-judged  in* 
teiefts^  they  were  defirdos  of  enteric^  into  a  for* 
mal  convention,  to  fecure  the  neutrality  which 
had  fubfifted  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  during 
the  lad  diftarbances«    Their  rivals  amufed  them 
with  the  hopes  of  fettling  this  convention,  (o  long 
as  they  wanted  to  keep  them  m  a  (late  of  inafiion* 
But  as  foon  as  their  fuccefies  had  enabled  them  co 
make  their  own  terms,  they  attacked  Chanderna* 
gore.    The  reduAion  of  this  place  was  followed 
by  the  ruin  of  all  the  fadories  dependent  upon  it, 
and  put  the  Englilh  in  a  condition  to  fend  men, 
money,  provifions,  and  Ihips,  to  the  ooaft  of  Coro- 
roandel,  where  the  French  were  juft  arrived  with 
conGderable  land  and  fea*force$. 

Thesb  forces,  dcftined  to  proteA  the  fettle* 
ments  of  their  own  nation  and  deftroy  thole  of 
the  enemy,  were  more  than  fufEcient  to  anfwer 
both  thofe  purpofes.  The  only  point  was  to 
make  a  proper  ufe  of  them;  but  there  was  a 
miftake  in  this  from  the  beginning,  as  will  plainly 
appear  from  the  following  obfervations. 

Before 
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Bqoic  Before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the 
company  poireiTed  on.  the  coafts  of  Coromandel 
and  Orixa,  Mafarit)atamy  with  five  provinces ;  a 
large  circuit  of  land  about  Pondicherry,  which  for 
a  long  time  before  had  been  nothing  but  a  fand- 
bank;  and  an  extent  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Karical  $  and,  laftly,  the 
ifland  of  Seringham.  Thefe  pofleiBons  made  four 
traAs  of  country,  too  far  diftant  to  fupport  each 
other.  They  bore  the  marks  of  the  wild  fancy 
and  extravagant  imagination  of  Duplcix,  who  had 
made  thefe  acquiGtions. 

'  These  political  errors  might  have  been  amended, 
Dupleix,  who  compcnfated  for  his  dcfcfls  by  his 
great  qualities,  had  acquired  fo  great  an  influence 
chat  he  was  offered  the  perpetual  government  of 
the  Carnatic.  It  was  the  moft  flourifhing  province 
in  all  the  Mogul  empire.  By  fmgular  and  for- 
tunate circumftances,  it  had  been  governed  fuc- 
ceffively  by  three  nabobs  of  the  fame  family,  who 
had  been  equally  attentive  to  agriculture  and  in- 
duftry.  General  felicity  had  been  the  rcfult  of 
this  mild  government  and  public-fpirited  condufl, 
and  the  public  revenues  had  increafed  to  twelve 
nlillions  ^.  A  iixth  part  of  this  fum  would  have 
been  given  to  Salabat-jing,  and  the  reft  would 
have  been  for  the  company. 

If  the  miniftry  and  the  diredion,  who  alter* 
nately  fupported  and  negleAed  their  power  in- 
India,  had  but  been  capable  of  a  firm  and  fettled 
refolution^  they  might  have  fent  orders  to  their 

*  5»5»ocol. 
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agent  to  give  up  all  the  remote  conquefts,  and  to  ^  ^^  ^ 
be  content  with  that  imponant  fettlement.     It  was  %     i^'  ,» 
alone  fufficient  to  give  the  French  a  firm  eftabli(h- 
ment,  a  compaA  territory  in  which  the  fettlemcnts    ' 
would  be  contiguous,   a  very  large  quantity  of 
inerchandife,  provifions  for  their  fortified  towns, 
and  revenues  capable  of  maintaining  a  body  of  ^ 
troops,  which  would  have  enabled  them  to  brave 
the  jealoufy  of  their  neighbours,  and  the  hatred 
of  their  enemies.    Unfortunately  for  them,   the 
court  of  Verfailles  ordered  that  Dupleix  Ihould 
not  accept  of  the  Carnatic ;  and  affairs  remained 
as  they  were  before  that  propofal. 

THE'fituation  was  critical,  Dupleix  was,  per- 
haps, the  only  man  who  could  fuppbrt  himfelf  in 
it>  or  iu  his  ftead  the  celebrated  officer  who  had 
had  the  greateft  fiiare  in  his  confidence,  and  was 
beft  acquainted  with  his  fchemes.  The  con* 
trary  opinion  prevailed.  Dupleix  had  been  re- 
called. The  general,  who  was  appointed  to  con- 
dud  the  Indian  war,  imagined  he  mud  demolifh  a' 
ftrufture  which  ought  only  to  have  been  fupported 
in  thofe  trouble fome  times,  and  difcovered  his  de- 
(igns  in  fo  public  a  manner,  as  contributed  greatly 
to  heighten  the  imprudence  of  his  refolutions. 

This  man,  whofe  ungovernable  temper  could 
never  adapt  itfelf  to  circumftances,  had  received 
from  nature  no  qualities  that  fitted  him  for  com^* 
mand.  He  was  governed  by  a  gloomy,  impetuous, 
and  irregular  imagination ;  fo  that  there  was  a  per- 
petual  coDtraft  between  his  converfation  and  his 
proje&s,  and  between  his.projeds  and  his  actions. 

Vol.  IL  I  Paffionate^ 
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PaiEonatc,  fuipicioas,  jealous,  and  poCti?c  to  ex« 
cefs,  be  created  an  uoiTerfal  diffidence  and  dqefliony 
and  excited  animoficies  ne? er  to  be  fupprefled*  Hi$ 
'military  operationsi  his  civil  government,  his  poli- 
tical combinations,  all  bore  evident  marks  of  the 
coDfuGoq  of  his  ideas. 

The  evacuation  of  the  ifiand  of  Seringham  visas 
the  principal  caufe  of  the  difafters  that  attended 
the  war  with  Tanjour.  Mafulipat^m  and  the  nor- 
thern provinces  were  lofl,  from  having  given  up 
the  alliance  of  Salabatjing.  The  inferior  powers 
of  the  CarnatiCyWho  no  longer  refpeAed  the  French 
for  the  fake  of  their  old  friend  the  fubah  of  the 
Decan,  completed  the  general  ruin  by  efpouling 
other  interefls. 

r  •  I 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  iquadron,  though 
fuperior  to  the  Epglifh,  with  which  it  had  engaged 
three  feveral  times  without  gaining  any  advantage 
over  it,  at  lad  was  obliged  to  leave  it  mader  of  the 
feas,  by  which  the  fate  of  India  was  decided.  Pon- 
dicherry,  after  ;ftruggling  with  all  the  horrors  of 
famine,  was  forced  ;to  furrender  on  the  isth  of  Ja- 
nuary 1 76 1.  Lally  had,  the  day  before,  correfted 
a  plan  of  capitulation  dr^wn  up  by  the  council; 
he  had  named  deputies  to  carry  it  to  the  enemy's 
camp ;  and,  by  a  contradidion  that  was  charaderiftic 
of  the  man,  he  gave  the  deputies  a  letter  for  the 
}£ngliihgeneral,  in  which  he  told  him^be  would  have 
no  capitulation^  becaufe  the  Englijb  were  fucb  people 
tbat  they  would  not  adhere  to  it. 

In  taking  pofleffion  of  the  place,  the  conqueror 
C4uied-  not  only  the  troops  that  had  defended  it, 
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but  all  the  French  in  the  company's  fcrvice,  to    ^  ^^  * 
be  (hipped  off  for  Europe ;  and,  not  fatisfied  even   ^       '    » 
with  that  revenge^  they  deftroyed  Pondicherry, 
and  made  that  noble  city  a  heap  of  ruins. 

Those  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  fent  over  to 
France,  arrived  in  defpair,  at  having  loft  their  for- 
tunesi  and  feen  their  houfes  demoliflxed  as  they  quit* 
ted  the  Ihore.  They  filled  Paris  with  their  clamours; 
they  excited  the  indignation  of  the  public  againft 

their  governor;  they  impeached  him  as  the  author 
of  all  their  miferies,  and  the  fole  caufe  of  the  lois 
of  a  flourilBiDg  colony.  Lally  was  takeii  up,  and 
tried  by  the  parliament.  He.  bad  been  accufed  of 
high  treafon  and  extortion;  of  the  firft  he  was 
acquitted,  and  the  fecond  was  never  proved  5  yet 
Lally  was  condemned  to  lofe  his  head. 

Let  us  a/k,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  what  bis 
crime  was,  that  it  ihould  be  puniihable  by  law? 
The  awful  fword  of  juftice  was  not  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  magi  (Irate  to  gratify  ;private  refent- 
ment,  or  even  to  follow  the  eraiotions  of  public 
indignation.  The  law  alone  mud  point  out  its  own 
vi^ims;  and,  if  the  clamours  of  a  blind  and  incenfed 
tnnkimde  could  fway  with  the  judges  to  pronounce 
a  capital  fentence,  the  innocent  might  fuflfer  for  tbe 
guilty,  and  there  would  be  no  jfafcty  for  the  citi- 
zen. In  this  point  of  view  let  us  examine  tbe  fen- 
tence. 

It  declares,  that  Lally  (lands  convi£ledof  having 
betrayed  the  iniere^s  of  the  king^  of  thejlate^  and  of  tbe 
JtuTta  company].  What  is  meant  by  betraying  of  in- 
icrefts?  What  law'  is  there  that  makes  it  death  to 
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be  guilty  of  this  vague  and  indefinite  crime?  Na 
fuch  law  eicher  does  or  can  exift.  The  difgrace  of 
the  prince,  the  contempt  of  the  nation,  public  in- 
famy, thefe  are  the  proper  ponifliments  for  the  man, 
who,  from  incapacity  or  folly,  has  not  ferved  his 
country  as  he  ought:  but  death,  and  that  too  upon 
a  fcafToId,  is  deftined  for  crimes  of  a  different  natare. 

The  fentence  further  declares,  that  Lally  (lands 
eonvided  rf  vexations,  exaSiions,  and  abufe  of  au^ 
tbority.  No  doubt  he  was  guilty  of  thefe  in  num- 
berlefs  inftances.  He  made  ufe  of  violent  means 
to  procure  pecuniary  aids;  but  this  money  was  put 
into  the  public  treafure.  He  injured  and  opprefled 
the  citizens;  but  he  never  attempted  any  thing 
againft  their  lives,  or  againft  their  honour.  He 
ereAed  gibbets  in  the  market-place,  bntcaufed  no 
one  to  be  executed  upon  them. 

Ik  reality,  he  was  a  madman  of  a  dark  and 
dangerous  cad;  an  odious^  and  defpicable  man; 
a  man  totally  incapable  of  command.  But  he  was 
neither  guilty  df  public  extortions,  nor  treafon; 
and,  to  ufe  the  expreffion  of  a  philofopher  whofe 
virtues  do  honour  to  humanity,  evei-j  one  bad  a 
right  to  kill  Lally  J  except  the  executioner. 

The  misfortunes  that  bcfel  the  French  in  Afia 
had  been  forefeen  by  all  confiderate  men,  who  re- 
fleAed  on  the  corruption  of  the  nation.  Their 
morals  efpecially  had  degenerated  in  the  voluptu 
ous  climate  of  India.  The  wars  which  Dupleix 
had  carried-on  in  the  inland  parts  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  many  fortunes.  They  were  in- 
crealed  and  multiplied  by  the  gifts  which  Sala- 
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batjing  laviflicd  on  thofc  who  concluded  him  in  ^  ^  o  ^ 
triumph  tq  his  capital,  and  fixed  him  on  the  throne. 
The  officers  who  had  not  fliared  the  dangers,  the 
glory,  and  the  benefits  of  ihofe  brilliant  expedi- 
tions, found  out  an  expedient  to  comfort  themfelves 
under  their  misfortune ;  which  was,  to  reduce  the 
fipahi's  to  half  the  number  they  were  ordered  to 
maintain,  and  to  apply  their  pay  to  their  own  be- 
nefit; which  they  could  eafily  do,  as  the  money 
pafied  through  their  hands.  The  agents  for  trade, 
who  had  not  thefe  refources,  accounted  to  the  com-^ 
pany  but  for  a  very  fraall  part  of  the  profits  made 
ppon  the  EUjropean  goods  they  ibid,  though  they 
ought  to  hare  been  all  their  own ;  and  fold  them 
thofe  of  India  at  a  very  high  price,  which  they 
ought  to  have  had  at  primc-co(t.  Thofe  who  were 
intruded  with  collef^ing  the  revenue  of  any  parti- 
cular fpot,  farmed  it  themfelves  under  Indian  names, 
or  let  it  for  a  trifle,  upon  receiving  a  handfome  gra- 
vity;  they  even  freqqetjtly  kept  back  the  whole 
income  of  fuch  e(]Lates,  under  pretence  of  fome 
imaginary  robbery  or  devaftation,  which  had  made 
it  imp9fiible  to  colled  it.  AH  undertakings,  of  what 
nature  foever,  were  clandeftinely  agreed  upon ;  and 
became  the  prey  of  the  perfons  employed  in  them, 
who  had  found  means  to  make  themfelves  formida- 
ble, or  of  fuch  as  were  moft  in  favour,  or  richeft. 
The  authorized  abufc  that  prevails  in  India,  of 
giving  and  receiving  prefents  on  the  conclufion  of 
CTery  treaty,  had  multiplied  thefe  tranfa£Hons  with- 
out neceffity.  The  navigators  who  landed  in  thofc 
parts,  dazzled  with  the  fortunes  which  they  faw  in- 
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•  «  ■  * 

^  ^v  ^  creafed  fourfold  froq:!  one  yoyagc  to  anQther,  no 
longer  regarded  their  fbipsi  but  as  the  means  of 
carrying  on  trade,  and  acquiring  wealth.  Corruptioa 
was  brought  to  iisgreatcft  height  by  people  of  rank, 
.  who  had  been  difgraced  and  ruined  at  home;  but 
who,  being  encouraged  by  what  they  faw,  and  im- 
pelled by  the  reports  that  were  brought  to  them, 
refolved  to  go  thcmfelves  into  Alia,  in  hopes  of  re- 
trieving their  Ihattercd  fortunes,  or  of  being  able  to 
continue  their  irregularities  with  impunity.  The 
perfonal  conduft  of  the  direftors  made  it  neceflary 
for  them  to  connive  at  all  ihefe  diforders.  They 
were  reproached  with  attending  to  nothing  in  their 
office  but  the  credit,  the  money,  and  the  power  it 
gave  them;  with  giving  the  moft  important  pofts 
to  their  own  relations,  men  of  no  morals,  applica- 
tion, or  capacity;  with  multiplying  the  number  of 
faftors  without  neceffity  and  without  bounds,  to 
fecure  friends  in  the  city  and  at  court ;  and,  laftly, 
they  were  accufed  of  obtruding  upon  the  public 
commodities  which  might  have  been  boughtcheaper 
and  better  in  other  places.  Whether  the  govern- 
ment did  not  know  of  thefe  excefles,  or  had  not  re- 
folution  enough  to  put  a  ftop  to  them,  it  was,  by 
its  blindnefs  or  its  weakncfs,  in  fome  roeafure  ac- 
ceflary  to  the  ruin  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation  in 
India.  It  might  even  xyithout  injuftice  be  charged 
with  being  the  principal  caufe  of  them,  by  fendiug 
fuch  improper  perfons  to  manage  and  defend  an 
important  fetdemcnt,  which  had  no  lefs  to  fear 
from  Its  ')wn  corruption,  than  from  the Englifli fleets 
and  armies. 

Ths 
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The  misfoniracs  of  the  company  abroad  wer«  ^  ^^  ^ 
^^rayased  by  their  iituation  at  Home;    It  was  im-  *     ^"  ^ 
mediately  thought  advifcable  to  lay  a  clear  account  ^"^"^* 
of  afl&irs  before  the  proprietors.    This  difcovery  the  French 
occafioned  a  getteral  def|k)ndency,  which  gave  rife  v,^i(h^ffaVri 
to  a  variety  of  different  fchemes,  all  equally  abfurd.  i"  ^^^*- 
Thefe  feveral  fchemes  were  hallily  difcufled,  nor 
was  it  poflible  that  any  of  them  could  be  fixed  upon 
by  meu  in  fuch  a  (lace  of  uncertainty  and  diffidence. 
The  deliberations  were  carried  on  with  too  much 
afperity ;  and  tinie,  which  was  of  fo  much  confe- 
quence,  was  loft  m   upbraidings  and  invedives; 
No  one  could  forefee  where  thefe  commotions 
would  end ;  when  a  young  merchant  of  penetratioii 
and  judgment  arofe.    The  proprietors  liftened  to 
him  with  attention;  all  difputes  immediately  fub- 
iided,  and  frefli  hopes  began  to  dawn.    They  were 
unailimous  in  adopting  his  opinion.  The  company, 
which  the  enemies  to  all  exciufive  privileges  wiflied 
to  fee  aboliOied,  and  Which  fo  many  private  inte* 
refts  had  donfpfred  to  deftroy,  flill  m^ntained  its 
ground:  but  it  was  put  upon  a  better  footing;  ^ 
circamftance  which  was  abfolutely  neceffary. 

Amongst  the  caufes  that  had  occafioned  the 
dtftreffes  of  the  company,  there  was  one  TKfhich  had 
long  been  looked  upon  as  the  fource  of  all  the  reft ; 
this  was  the  dependence,  or  rather  the  ffavery,  in 
which  the  government  had  kept  that  great  body 
for  near  half  a  century. 

Ever  fince  the  year  1723,  the  direftors  had 
been  chofen  by  the  court.  In  1730,  a  cotnmiflary 
appointed  by  the  king  was  introduced  intb  the 

1 4  adminiftration 
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B  o  o  K  adminiftration  of  the  company.  From  this  period 
there  was  an  end  to  all  freedom  of  debate*,  there 
was  no  longer  any  connefVion  between  thofe  who 
had  the  management  of  affairs  and  the  proprietors; 
no  immediate  intercourfe  between  the  managers 
and  government*  All  was  directed  by  the  influence 
and  according  to  the  views  of  the  court.  Myftery, 
that  dangerous  veil  of  arbitrary  adminiflration, 
concealed  all  their  operations ;  and  it  was  not  till 
1744  ^^*^.  ^^^  proprietors  were  called  together. 
They  were  empowered  to  name  fyndics,  and  to 
call  a  general  meeting  onc^  a  year ;  but  they  were 
not  better  informed  of  the  ftate  of  their  aflfairs,  nor 
more  at  liberty  to  direfi  them.  The  power  of 
chuiing  the  direfiors  was  ft  ill  veiled  in 'the  crown, 
and  inftead  of  one  commiiTary  the  king  chofe  to 
have  two. 

Feom  this  time  two  parties  were  formed.  Each 
commiiTary  had  his  own  fcheme^  his  own  favou« 
rites,  and  endeavoured  to  get  his  own  projeds 
adopted.  Hence  arofe  diviQons,  rotrigues,  infor- 
mations, and  animoiities,  which  originated  in  Paris, 
and  extended  as  far  as  India,  and  there  broke  out 
in  a  manner  fo  fatal  ^o  the  nation. 

The  miniftry,;  Ihocked  at  fuch  a  number  of 
abufcs,  and  weary  of  thofe  endlefs  cootefts,  ati 
tempted  to  remedy  them.  Ic  was  imagined  they 
had  fuccecded,  by  appointing  a  third  commiflary. 
This  expedient,  however,  ferved  only  to  incr'eafe 
the  evil.  Defpotifm  had  prevailed  while  there  was 
but  one;  divilion  enfued  on  the  nomination  of  two$ 
and  from  the  moment  three  were  appomted,  all  was ' 

anarchy 
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anarchy  and  confuiiOD«  They  were  reduced  to  ^^?*^ 
two,  and  pains  were  taken  to  preferve  harmony  as 
much  as  poffible  between  them;  and  in  (764  there 
was  but  one,  when  the  proprietors  defired  that  th^ 
company  might  be  brought  back  to  its  original 
form,  by  reftoring  its  freedom. 

Thb  Y  ventured  to  tell  the  government,  they  might 
impute  the  difaflers  and  errors  of  the  company  to 
ihemfelTes,  as  the  proprietors  had  not  been  con- 
cerned in  the  management  of  their  aflFairs;  that 
they  could  never  be  carried  on  moft  advamage- 
oufly  both  for  them  and  for  the  date,  till  this 
could  be  done  with  freedom,  and  till  an  immediate 
intercourfe  was  eftablifhed  between  the  proprietors 
and  adminiftrators,  and  between  the  adminiftrators 
and  the  miniftry ;  that  whenever  there  was  an  in- 
termediate perfon,  the  orders  given  on  one  part, 
and  the  reports  made  on  the  other,  would  necef- 
fartly,  in  paffing  througlr  his  bands,  take  a  tinAure 
of  bis  ovm  private  views  and  inclinations,  {o  that 
he  would  always  be,  in  fad,  the  real  and  fole  ma- 
nager of  the  company  *,  that  fuch  a  manager,  not 
being  himfelf  perfonally  concerned  in  the  affairs  of 
the  company,  or  not  being  a  competent  judge 
of  them,  would  always  iacrifice  the  welfare  and 
true  intereft  of  trade,  to  add  to  the  tranfient  pomp 
of  his  appointment,  and  to  fecure  the  favour  of 
placemen;  that,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing 
might  be  expe£led  from  a  free  adminiftration,  chofen 
by  the  proprietors,  aAing  under  their  infpedtion, 
and  in  concert  with  them,  and  fubjeA  to  no  kind 
of  rcftraint. 

Thb 
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Tim  government  was  fenlible  of  the  truth  of 
thcfc  rcafons.  It  fccurcd  the  f?^cdbm  of  the  cotti- 
pany  by  a  foleron  edid;  and  the  fanie  merchant^ 
who  by  his  gedas  had  jaft  given  it  a  new  exrftence^ 
drew  up  a  plan  of  provifionary  ftatutes,  for  a  neW 
form  of  ad  mini  drat  ion. 

Th£  intention  of  thefe  ftatutes  \^  that  the  com- 
pany might  no  longer  be  ruled  by  men  ^ho  often 
were  not  worthy  to  be  its  fadors;  that  the  govern* 
nent  might  no  further  interfere  than  to  proteA  it ; 
that  it  might  be  alike  preferfcd  from  that  flavery 
nnder  which  it  had  fo  long  groaned,  and  from  that 
fpirit .  of  fliyftety  which  had  perpetuated  its  cor- 
ruption ;  that  there  ihonld  be  a  conftant  ihterconrie 
between  the  managers  and  the  proprietors;  that 
FarUi  deprived  of  the  advantage  etijoyed  by  the 
capitals  of  other  commercial  nationsi  of  being  si 
iea-port^  might  acquire  a  knowledge  of  trade  in 
free  atid  pdaceabie  aflemblies;  that  the  citizen 
might  form  juft;  notions  of  that  powerful  tie  that 
conneAs  all  fiations  together^  atd,  by  idfbrming 
kimfelf  of  the  fonrces  of  public  profpetity^  learn 
to  refpefi  the  merchant  wbofe  operatiotis  contributd 
to  k^  and  to  defpife  the  profeffions  that  are  deft  roc- 
tive  of  it» 

Tke^e  wife  regulaciot)$  were  attended  with  hap- 
pies  confequencea  than  could  poffibly  be  expeded. 
A  great  aAivity  was  obferVed  on  all  fides.  During 
the  five  years  rbat  the  new  adminifiration  laftfcd^  the 
fales  produced  annually  18^000^000  *•  They  bad 
nor  been  ib  confiderablei  even'  in  tliofe  times  which 

7  had 
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bad  been  looked  upon  as  the  moft  profperous ;  ^  o  o  K 
for,    from  1726  to  1756  inclufively,   they   ha4   ^  ,   /  / 
amounted  to  no  more  than  437,c576,284  livresi", 
which  makes  upon  an  average,  in  peace  and  war^ 
14,108,912!  liyres  a  year. 

It  n)uft  be  confeffed,  that  fince  the  year  1764 
the  profits  had  not  been  what  they  were  before* 
The  diSerence  between  the  purchafe  and  the  fale^ 
which  had  been  at  leaft  cent,  per  cent,  was  re- 
duced to  about  feventy  per  cenf •  This  dimiontion 
pf  profit  was  owing  to  the  want  of  (lock,  to  the 
ruin  of  the  French  credit  in  India,  and  to  the  ex« 
orbitant  power  of  the  vi^orious  nation  that  had 
lately  fubdued  thofe  diftant  regions.  The  agents 
for  the  company  were  reduced  to  procure  money 
and  goods  upon  the  moft  exorbitant  terms.  The/ 
obtained  boih  front  th^  En^Iiih  merchants,  who 
yrcrt  endeavQuring  to  bring  over  to  Europe  the 
imiqenfe  fortunes  they  h.ad  amaifed  in  Afi^. 

With  tb^fe  impediments,  and  under  theic  dUh 
agreeable  cir^umftances,  was  the  e^^clufive  privi- 
lege  of  trading  to  the  Eaft  Indies  exercifed,  whea 
the  govemioieiiit  thought  proper  to  fufpend  it.  Let 
i)s  npw  examine  whsi(  was  then  tbe  fituatix)n  of  the 
company. 

BEFORE  1764,  the  number  of  (hares  amounted  ^^*„, 
to  50^268.    At  that  period  the  miniftryji  who,,  m  «» infuf- 
1746,  1747,  apd  1748,  had  given  up  to  the  pro-  r^^ndc 
prieior^  the  prxjiduceof  thc&areftand  bonds  which  5^'?^'-^'" 
were  their  property,  relinquifhcd  in  their  favour  fubitimted 
the  {h^t4%  and  bands  themfelves,  to  the  number  of  J^,.  ^^^ 

t  «9>»35i*"l.  8s.  6d.  t  617,264!,  i8s.  V^Y- 

11,835    thatfociety 
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BOOK  ii^8g5  together,  to  indemnify  them  for  the  ex- 
«  /  *  pences  they  had  incurred  during  the  laft  war. 
at  the  time    Thcfe  (harcs  having  been  cancelled,  there  remained 

of  us  dc-  .  ^  ^  - 

cay.  but  38',432. 

The  wants  of  the  company  obliged  tHera  to 
make  a  call  of  400  livres  *  per  (hare-  Upwards 
of  34,cpo  fhares  paid  the  call.  The  400c5  that 
did  not  were  reduced,  by  the  terms  of  the  cdift 
which  empowered  the  company  to  make  it,  to 
five  eighths  of  the  value  of  ihofe  which  had  paid; 
fo  that  by  this  operation  the  number  was  reduced 
to  36,920  whole  fhares  and  fix-eighths. 

The  dividends  on  the  fliares  of  the  French 
company,  as'  of  all  other  companies,  have  varied 
according  to  circumftances.  In  1722  it  was  loo 
livres  f.  From  1723  to  1745  '^  ^^^  ^5^1*  From 
1746  to  1749  it  was  70  §.  From  1750  to  1758 
it  was  80 1|.  From  1759  to  1763  it  was  40  ^;  and 
in  1764  it  was  but  20  livres  **.  This  (hews  that 
the  dividend,  and  the  value  of  the  ftock,  which 
always  kept  pace  with  it,  was  neccffarily  affefted 
by  the  hazards  of  trade,  and  the  fluftuatlon  of  po- 
pular opinion.  Hence  that  prodigious  rife  and  fall 
in  the  price  of  the  Ihares,  which  fell  in  one  year 
from  two  hundred  ff  to  one  hundred  piftoles  JJ; 
then  rofe  to  1800  livres  §§,  and  foon  after  fell  to 
700  ||||.  Yet,  in  the  midft  of  ihefc  revolutions, 
the  ftock  of  the  company  was  much  the  fame.  But 
this  is  a  calculation  which  the  public  never  makes* 

* 

♦  17I.  los.        +4I.  7s.  6d.       t6l.  lis,  3d.  §31.  IS.  3d. 

I3I.  los.          ^[il.  15s.          **i7«.6d.  tt  167L  i8». 

U.  B.  Each  pi  dole  is  rcckoueil  at  i6s.  gd.  Jt  83!.  15  s. 
§S  78 1.  15  i>.                 118  30K  i2S.6d. 
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It  is  determined  by  the  circumftancc  of  the  prefcnt  Book 
ooDment,  and  always  trufts  or  fears  beyond  the  truth. 

Th  e  proprietors,  who  were  under  apprchenfions 

of  having  their  fortunes  reduced  to  half  in  one  day» 

would  no  longer  run  the  rifques  of  Oich  a  fituation. 

In  laying-in  a  fre(h  (lock  to  tracje  with,  they  de- 

fircd  to  fecurc  the  remainder  of  their  fortune  in 

fuch  a  manner,  as  that  the  (bares  Ihould  at  all 

times  bear  a  fettled  price,  and  an  intereft  that 

could  be  depended  upon.  The  government  fettled 

this  matter  by  an  edift  i(rued  out  in  Augnft  1764. 

The  Xlllth  article  exprefsly  fays,  That,  to  fecure 

to  the  proprietors  a  fettled  income  independent  of 

all  future  events  of  trade,  a  fufficient  fund  (hould 

be  detached  from  that  portion  of  the  contraft 

which  was  then  free,  to  fecure  to  every  Iharc  a 

capital  of  1600  livres^,    and  an  intereft  of  80 

livres  f ;  and  that  neither  that  interejl  mr  that 

capital  Jhould,  in  any  cafe^  or  for  any  caufe  whatfo- 

every  be  anfwerahle  for  fucb  engagements  as  the  com-- 

fany  might  enter  into  after  the  date  of  tins  ediEl. 

The  company,  therefore,  owed  for  36,920  (hares 
and  (ix  eighths,  at  the  rate  of  80  livres  X  per 
{hare,  an  intereft  amounting  to  2^953,660  livres  §• 
They  paid  for  their  feveral  contra&s  2,727,50^ 
livres II,  which  made  in  all  5,681,166  livres^'  of 
perpetual  annuities.  The  life  annuities  amounted 
to  3,074,899  livres  **.  The  fum  total  of  all  thefe 
life  annuities  and  annual  payments  was  then 
8,756,065   livres  If.    How  the  company  raifed 

^  7«1«  til*  108.  {  3I.  tOS.  S  fS9»SAll.   ts$*  6d« 

I  ii9,j28l.  7S.  9d.  f  ft4S,55il.  os.  3d. 
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money  to  ailfwrer,  thcfe  feveral  demands,  fliall  be 
the  fubjcft  of^  our  next  inquiry. 

That  great  body,  which  had  been  much  too 
deeply  concerned  in  Law's  fcherae,  had  advanced 
hhn  90,000,000  of  livres  •.  When  that  fyftem 
failed,  the  gbVernmcnt  made  over  to  them  in  pay- 
ment the  e^clufive  fale  of  tobacco,  w;hich  then 
brought  in  thfee  millions  f  a  year ;  but  they  were 
lefk  without  a  capital  to  trlde  with,  'fhis  kept 
tbefn  in  a  (late  of  inadion  till  1726,  when  the  go^ 
vernment  lent  them  its  afCftance.  The  rapid  pro^ 
grefs  they  iftade  aftoniihed  all  nations,  and  feemed 
to  promife  them  a  fuperiority  o?er  the  mod:  floU'^ 
rifliing  companies.  This  opinion,  which  was  the 
general  one,  emboldened  the  proprietors  to  com-^ 
plain  that  their  dividends  were  not  doubled  and 
trebled.  They  thought,  as  well  as  the  public,  that 
the  king's  treafury  was  enriched  with  their  fpoils. 
The  profound  fecrecy  with  which  every  thing  was 
carried  on,  greatly  ftrengthened  thefe  furmifcs. 

Tins  bfeaking-out  of  the  war  between  France 
aitd  England  in  1744  diffoWed  the  charm.  The 
rafeiftry,  too  much  eftibaf  raffed  in  their  own  affairs 
to*  think  of  doing  any  thing  for  the  company,  left 
it  to  ext^icatfe  itfeTf.  Then,  indeed,  everjr  one 
was  lurjJrked  ttf  fee  that  Coloffus  ready,  to  falJ^ 
whith  had  never  ycf  met  with  any  Ihock,  ahd 
whoib  grfeatefl!  misfortune  had  been  the  lofs  oi 
tv^  fliips*  of  aniodefate  value.  The  company 
wduJd'hate'lfelfh^rmned^"  hiad  ndt  the  government 
in  174^  declared  itfeif  their  debtor  in' the  fum  of 

180,000,000 
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160^000,000  of  livTCS  *,  and  engaged  to  pay  (hem  ®  ^^  ^ 
the  iocerefl  of  that  faoi  for  erer  at  fi?e  per  cent. 
This  engagement,  Vfhich  was  in  lieu  of  the  exdii* 
five  fale  of  tobacco^  is  ib  important  a  poiat  in  the 
hiibry  of  the  company,  that  it  would  not  be  fuf- 
ficiently  illuCbrated^  if  we  did  not  trace  the  anactcr 
further  back. 

Tbe  a&  of  tobacco,  which  waa  introduced  ia6> 
Europe  after  the  diicoTcry  of  America^  oadc  wm 
Tery  rapid  progrefs  in  France.  The  cdnfttopiicni 
vas  fo  fmall,  that  the  firft  contraft,  whicb  hcgut 
the  firfl  of  December  1674,  and  ended  die  firil  of 
Oftober  1680,  brought  in  but  500,000  liviesf  t^ 
the  goverment  the  two  firft  years,  and  6oo,ooof 
the  four  laft ;  though  the  right  of  ftamping  pcMsr 
had  been  joined  to  this^  privilege.  This  fun  <f 
the  reremie  wa$  confounded  with  the  general 
farms  till  1691,  when  it  (till  remained  mated 
to  them,  and  was  rated  at  1,500,000  livres  fa 
year.  In  1697,  ic  became  once  more  a  fepantte 
farm  on  the  fame  terms,  till  17091  when  it  wm 
increafedto  100,000  livpeall  more,  till  I7i5«  It 
vas  then  renewed  for  three-  years  only.  The  tw» 
fipft  years  ought  to.  haye  produced  2,000,000  of 
livreslf,  andthcjaft  200,000**  more.  Atthtt 
period  it  was  increafed  to  4,020/500  li?rea  +^  a 
year;  but  this  lafted  only  from  the  firft  of  Oftdber 
17 18  to  the  firft  of  June  1720.  Tobacco  thea 
became  a  mercantile  commodity  all  over  the  king- 
domi  and  continued  fo  till  the  firft  of  September 

*  7»»75,oobl.         t  «i»875l-  t  »6,25oL         ^  65,615!, 

I4i37si-  f  87»5«ol-  **  S,750^-  f+  ^75»«75l• 
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BOOK  1^21.  During  this  Qiort  interval,  private  people 
laid  in  fucb  a  ftock,  that,  when  it  came  to  be  farmed 
out  again,  it  could  be  done  but  at  a  moderate  price. 
This  contraA,  which  was  the  eleventh,  was  for  nine 
years,  to  commence  on  the  firft  of  September  ly It ^ 
to  the  firft  of  Odober  <  7  30.  The  farmers  were  to 
give  1,300,000  livres  ^  for  the  firft  thirteen  months; 
1,800,000  f  for  the  fecond  year;  2,560,000  J  for 
the  third  ;  and  3,CioO|Ooo§  for  each  of  the  laft 
fix  years.  This  agreement  did  not  take  place,  be- 
caufe  the  India  company,  to  whom  the  govern- 
ment owed  90,000,000  livres  II,  which  had  been 
depofited  in  the  royal  treafury  in  17 17,  demanded 
the  farm  of  tobacco,  which  had  then  been  made 
over  to  them  for  ever,  and  which,  from  particular 
events,  they  had  never  yet  enjoyed.  Their  pcti* 
tion  was  found  to  be  juft,  and  they  obtained  what 
they  fo  warmly  folicited. 

They  managed  this  farm  themfelves,  from  the 
firft  of  Odober  1723,  to  the  laft  day  of  Septem* 
ber  1730.  The  produce  during  that  fpace  was 
50*083,967  livres  1 1  fous  9  deniers  %  ^  which 
•made  79154,852  livres  10  fols  3  den.  **  a  year; 
out  of  this  muft  be  deduced  yearly  39042,963  U 
19 s.  6d.  ff  for  the  charges  of  preparing  the  land. 

Thbss  charges  were  fo  enormous,  that  it  was 
thought  the  bufinefs,  which  grew  every  day  naore 
confiderable,  would  be  better  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmers-general,  who  would  manage  it  at  lefs  ex- 

*  sMts'*  t  78,750!.  t  ii4,oool.  ^  131,250'. 

I  3f937»5^1-  ^f  About  2,191,1731.   iis.  -jd.i 

**  About  3x3,0241.  iSs.        ft  About  133,129!.  12s.  7d.  i 
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pfcppe  >j  aiegn^  of  iitfi  clerks  they  lemployed  for  ^9^^  1^ 
cttber  p^rppfejR.  Thp  cqmpatvy  ^pc^^pgly  fanned 
h  Sofc  cigbt  y^app,  ?t  ^he  rate  pf  7,5^0,00^  livr«  * 
%  c?idi  of  .the4rij  jfopr  yearjs^  j?#d  !8^Qoo,ooof 
fijr  c^h  p{  tbp  fopr  Jaft.  Ttu5  ^onixaft  Ws^  ,coo- 
tiDfied  upop  tbjeAwRc  J:^rms  till  th^jup^^ih^pf  June 
^7lt7i  ^ndihekkfi|;  pxojfiit^Axo  ^ccQUat  wUb  tJti.9 
qpBBpsiay  /pr  i^c  j^r^  of  tbc  |)xiqd^c;pi  as  fdoii 
as  it  ihouM  ibe  kooyo  and  afc^ipuni^di 

Ay  this  period^  Ac  ^ing.  Aipkied  th^  tob|icc<^ 
faqn  io  hi3  Pthsir  doMC^^  prcapqg  ;ind  alic^natiq^ 

wd  f\£;bty  miUiqps^*  This  l^rge  co;39penJratioii 
1^;^  jjnoi^bt  to  bie  duic  to  tbevi  fc^  tl^e  old  debt^f 
WKty  .miUJooa  ||  h  for  the  ovcxplys  of  ^e  profit 
ijppti  t)ic  Jtobapco  fisunn,  from  j  7^8  to  1747;  an4 
to  indanilify  tbciQ  for  the  cxpehqes  of  the  negroe 
Cndct  for  t^e  loiTes  they  had  fuRaAOcd  diiripg  the 
vnr,  for  their  giving  up  the  c;^clviCve  priyUegeof 
the  trade  to  St.  Domingo^  and  for  the  lofs  of  the 
tpn  dnty,  which  had  been  fufpended  ever  iince  l;he 
year  ,1731  •  Tet  this  Compenfation  has  been  thought 
inadequate  by  rfome  of  the  proprietory^  who  have 
difcQvered,  that  ever  fince  the  year  1758,  upwards 
of  11^700^060  pounds, weight  of  tobacco  have  beeii 
annually  fold  .in  the  .kingdom  at  three  livres  ^  a 
poond^  though  it  had  been  bought  for  twenty-feveii 
livres  ^*  a  hundred. 

I  if937»5«oJ-  f  *s-  T^-  T  ••  «!•  S»«  7<1-  i 
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The  nation  is  of  a  very  difierent  opinion.  Thcf 
managers,  who  prevailed  upon  government  to  ac- 
knowledge fo  large  a  debt,  have  been  accufed  of 
facrificing  the  intereft  of  the  public  to  that  of  a 
private  fociety.  A  writer,  who  in  our  days  ihould 
examine  whether  this  accufation  were  well  or  ill- 
grounded,  would  pafs  for  an  idle  man.  Saeh  a 
clifciiffion'  would  be  altogether  needlcfs,  fince  every 
circumftance  of  this  tranfaAion  has  been  made  piib- 
fic.  It  will  be  fufBcient  to  obferve,  that  it  was  with 
the  nine  millions  *  a  year  improperly  facrificcd  by 
tlie  ftate,  that  the  company  was  enabled  to  anfwer 
the  demand  of  8,756,065  livresf  with  which  it  was 
charged,  fo  that  the  overplus  remaining  to  thicm 
amounted  to  about  244,000  livres  | '  of  net  revenue. 

It  is  true,  they  had  private  -  fimple*contraA 
debts  to  the  amount  of  743505,600  livres  H ;  but 
they  had  in. trade,  in  ftock,  or  in  debts  td  call  in, 
70,733,000  livres  §;  a  fum*  ftearJy  fufficiefit  to 
balance  their  accounts. 

Their  only  riches  confided  therefore  in  move- 
able and  unmoveable  effe^ls,  to  the  amount  of 
about  twenty  millions  \y  and  the  profped  of  the 
cxt;infl:ion  of  the  life  annuities,  which  in  time  muft 
bring  in  three  millions  **  a  year.  The  aftual 
value  of  this  article  might  be  reckoned  equal  to 
a  clear  capital  of  thirty  millions  ff. 
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Ind EPENDENT  of  ihefc  properties,  the  company 
enjoyed  feme  very  beneficial  rights*  The  cxda- 
fiye  fale  of  coffee  had  been  granted  them ;  but  as 
public  utility  required  that  an  exception  fliould  be 
made  in  17 36,  with  regard, to  coffee  imported 
£rom  the  American  iflands,  they  obtained  by  way 
of  compenfation  a  yearly  fum  of  50,000  livrcs  *, 
.which  was  alsva^ys  duly  paid.  Even  the  privilege 
for  Mocha  coffee  was  cancelled  in  1767,  .the  go* 
^reroment .  having  allowed  the  importation  of .  that 
of  the  Levant.  The  cotnpany  obtained  no  indeon- 
j>ificatioQ  on. this  account. 

Th£T  had  experienced  a  greater  lofs  the  year 
before.  In  1720  they  .bad  been  myeftcd  with  the 
fole  right  of  tranfpbrting  flaves  to  the 'AtnericaA 
cplo&ies*  .  This  fyftem  foon  appeared  to  be  erro* 
neous^  and  it  was  agreed  that  all  the  merchants  in 
the  kingdom  ihould  be  at  liberty,  to  carry:  on  the 
JSare  trade,  upon .  condition  df  adding  a  ptftole  f 
per  head, to  the  thirteen  livres  %  granted  out  of  the 
xoyal  treafury. .  Suppoiing  that:  15,000  ^aegroei 
.were  difpofed  of  every  year  in.  the  French  iikiuky 
,this  made  a.  clear  income  of  345,000  livres^  for 
.the  company.  This. bounty^  which  was : allows 
them  for  a  trade  they  were  not  concerned. in^: was 
,iaken-off  in  1 767,  ^nd  was  made-up  to  them  by-  a 
more  reafonable  equivalent.        ^ 

At  the  firft  formation  of  the  company  th^y  had 
obtained  a  gratuity  of  50  livres  ||  upon  ^v^ry  tqn 

2L  jt.  9d.  i 
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*  ^v  *  ^^  yoods  thcjr  flioold  export,  and  of  75  *  tt|>on 
erctj  ton  they  fiiould  indpt^t  from  abroad*  The 
miniftrj,  upon  the  Aippreffion  <ftf  the  boontjr  tipo* 
negroes,  increjfcd  the  gratuity  upon  ererj'  ton  ex*- 
ported  to  75  livres*,  and  updn  every  ton  imported 
to  80  f  •  If  we  rate  both  at  t$coo  tons  a  yter,  #eiiial 
find  a  ptdduce  of  atore  a  millfon|  for  the  companjr^ 
including  the  50,000  livres  §  they  receifed  optm 
die  coffee. 

Wm  L  £  the  income  of  the  cdnpony  rtmannsi  is»- 
t4f  e,  chdr  expences  were  Icfieoed*  By  the  adift  <^ 
1764,  the  iflands  of  France  and  Boorbon  wet^  fae^ 
Vtme  the  property  of  the  government,  who^ugaged 
to  fortify  ^d  defend  £hem.  By  xhk  afiingMMM 
<h6  cauipany  was  exdneraced  of  two  >niiflk>nsf  a 
year,  widiout  the  leaft  derrimetlt  to  the  exited 
trad^  they  enjoyed  in  tbofe  two  iiiands. 

WrrB  aU  thefe  ieeimngly  profperous  drcoA^ 
ftadces,  (he  debts  of  the  company  wei^  daily  hk^ 
tMafing.  This  moft  nictitabiy  happen,  as  theqr 
income,  together  with  the  profits  of  ttetr  tnde^ 
vnB  not  fuificiem  to  defray  the  expeiicet  ijf  'carry^- 
ing  it  on,  and  the  charges  annexed  to  she  ^EtxM^ 
^hich  amounted  together  to  eight  ffiiHidtfs  f  k 
year.  They  might  ^ven  4aiCM&  this,  ^  tiy  tbcft 
Mature  they  were  fufceptible  of  eadldf^  4ticl«aife; 
according  to  the  polifics^l  ti^Ws  of  gdvNnttien^ 
*phich  is  the  fole  Juige  ©f  their  importancfe  ^nd 
feeceffity.  ' 

I  '87,50©!.        f  350,0001. 
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In  (o  UDfortonate  a  fituation,  the  company  could  B  o  o  ic 
not  poffibly  fuppoit  itfelf  without  the  affiftance 
pf  goTcrnment.  But  for  fome  time  paft  the  covmr 
cil  of  Lewis  XV.  had  appeared  to  b^  very  iodifr 
ferent  about  the  exiftence  of  that  great  body.  At 
laft  an  arret  of  couucil  was  iflued,  bearing  date 
the  13th  of  Auguft  1769,  by  which  the  king  fufr 
peoded  the  excluiive  privilege  of  the  India  CQn\- 
paQy»  and  granted  to  all  his  fubjeds  the  liberty 
of  navigating  and  trading  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  However,  iq  granting  this  une^i- 
pe£led  freedom^  the  government  thought  proper 
{o  lay  ft  under  fome  reflraint.  The  arret  which 
opens  this  new  tr^  to  private  navigators,  requires 
them  to  provide  tbemfelves  with  paflports,  which 
lire  to  be  freely  givea  \fy  the  adpai^iftrators  of  the 
Jadia  company.  It  oJ^Hges  theip  to  make  their  rc- 
.turns  to  Port  rOricnt,  and  no  whqre  elfe.  It  c(i^- 
Ujfhes  a  duty  by  way  of  Indiilto  on  all  goods  im- 
ported from  India ;  whicfai  by  a  fecond  arret  of 
coUBcil,  ifliied  on  the  iixch  of  September  foHowiqgi 
was  fixed  at  five  per  cent,  on  all  goods  coming 
from  India  and  China,  and  at  three  per  cent,  upon 
all  commodities  of  the  growth  of  the  inlands  of 
France  and  Bourbon. 

The  arret  of  the  13th  of  Auguft,  by  only  fuf- 
pending  the  privilege  of  the  company,  feemed  to 
leave  to  the  proprietors  the  power  of  refiiming  it : 
but,  as  they  faw  no  probability  of  ever  being  able 
to  do  this,  they  wifely  determined  to  liquidate  their 
concerns  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  fecure  their  credi- 
•tors,  aad  the  remains  of  their  own  fortunes. 

K  3  For. 
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For  this  purpofc  they  offered  to  give  np  to  the 
king  all  the  company's  ihips,  thirty  in  number ; 
all  the  warehoufes  and  other  buildings  belonging 
to  them  at  Port  TOrient  and  in  India;  the  pco» 
perty  of  their  fa^ories,  with  the  manufaAures  de- 
pendent on  them ;  all  naval  and  military  (lores'; 
and,  laftly^  eight  hundred  flaves  which  they  had 
referved  in  the  iflands.  All  thefe  articles  were 
valued  at  thirty  millions  *  by  the  proprietors, 
who  at  the  fame  time  demanded, the  payment  of 
16,500,000  livresf  which  were  duo  to  them  by 
the  government.  ' 

The  king  agreed  to  the  propofal,  but  chofe  to 
leifen  the  purchafe-money :  not  that  the  eflfeds  were 
not  of  ftill  greater  value  while  they  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  company ;  but,  being  made  over  to 
the  government,  they  brought  an  additional  incuni^ 
brance  upon  it«  So  that,  indead  of  46,500,000 
livres  j;  which  the  proprietors  demanded,  the 
priticci  to  clear  all  accounts  with  them,  created  a 
perpetual  annuity  for  their  benefit' of  i, 200,000 
liyres§,  upon  a  capital  of  thirty  millions  ||.  The  edid 
for  that  purpofe  was  ilTued  out  in  January  1770. 

This  new  contrad:  the  company  mortgaged  for 
twelve  millions  ^,  which  they  borrowed  upon  life 
annuities  at  ten  per  cent*  and  by  a  lottery  in  Fe- 
bruary following.  This  money  was  borrowed  to 
enable  them  to  fulfil  the  engagements  they  had 
entered  into  when  they  undertook  the  laft  expedi- 
tions ;   but  it  was  infufficient;    fo  that,  finding 

♦  1,312,500!.  t  7»»»875^«         I  i|039»375l.  J  51,500!. 
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themfelves  utterly  unable  to  raife  morc>  the  pro-  ^  ^^  ^ 
prietorS)  at  their  meeting  on  the  yih  April  1770, 
made  over  their  whole  property  to  the  king,  ex- 
cept the  capital  that  had  been  mortgaged  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  ihares. 

The  principal  articles  comprized  in  this  ceflion, 
confifted  in  the  abolition  of  4,200,000  livres  ^  in 
life  annuities;  of  that  part  of  the  contraf^  of  nine 
millions  f  which  exceeded  the  capital  of  the 
ihares ;  of  the  hotel  of  Paris ;  of  the  India  goods 
expected  home  in  1770  and  i77i>  fuppofed  to  be 
worth  26,000,000  of  liyres  |;  and,  laftly,  of 
three  or  four  millions  ^  of  debts,  to  be  called  in . 
from  debtors  who  were  moftly  folvent,  in  India^ 
in  the  iiles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  and  at  San 
Dooiingo.  The  proprietors  engaged  at  the  fame 
time  to  fnrniih  the  king  with  a  fum  of  14,768,000 
livres  Ut  to  be  raifed  by  way  of  a  call,  which  was 
fixed  at  400  li?res  f  per  ihare.  The  government, 
in  accepting  thefe  fc veral  offers,  engaged  on  their 
part  to  pay  all  the  perpetual  and  life  annuities 
which  the  company  was  bound  to  pay  i  all  their 
other  engagements,  amounting  to  about  forty- 
five  millions  ** ;  all  the  penfions  and  half-pays 
granted  by  the  company,  amounting  to  80,000 
livres  -ff  a-year;  laftly,  to  (land  to  all  the  charges 
and  rifques  attending  a  liquidation  that  muit  necef- 
farily  continue  fome  years. 

•  iS3>75*l*     t3^»75ol.     t  »f^37>$ool.     §  About  153,000!. 
vpon  an  ivenp.      H  646,100!.       f  xyl.  xos.    -  *^  X|968,75ol« 
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The  capital  of  each  fliare,  which  by  the  cdift 
of  Auguft  1764,  had  been  fixed  at  1600  Uvres  f, 
bearing  an  intereft  of  80  livfes  |,  the  king  t6vi;f 
raifed  to  2500  liWes  §,  bearing  idterert  115  livr^sK 
a  year.  The  new  intereft  wa^  mslde  fubjeflt  to 
a  dednftion  of  a  tenth,  and  it  ^as  agreed  that  this 
deduftion  (honid  be  annnally  appropriated  to  the 
payii^g  off  of  the  ftares  by  lot,  on  the  footing  of 
their  capital  of  2500  lirresf ;  fo  that  the  intereft 
oii  the  Ihares  thus  paid  off,  would  lAcMafe  th« 
linking  fund  till  the  whofe  of  the  ftares  was 
finally  paid  off. 

These  rfefpeflrve  condlttbns  are  tceorded  ifl  Jlt^ 
^rret  of  council,  of  the  8th  of  April,  bcludiftg; 
a  report  of  the  deliberations  held  the  day  before 
ifi  A  general  meeting  of  the  proprictots,  and  coii- 
firmed  by  letters  patent  beariiig  date  the  iid  6f 
the  fame  jhonth^  In  conrcqUence  of  thefe  agree- 
ments, the  call  hds  been  paid,  a  fufficiency  for  the 
reimburfement  of  the  (hares,  to  the  ntlniber  of  twO 
hundred  and  twenty,  has  been  taken  out  evetjt 
year,  and  the  fioiplcrcontraft  debts  of  the  cdmpaii J- 
have  been  duly  paid  ^hen  their  time  *as  elapfed. 

From  all  thefe  particulars,  it  is  no  eafy  mkttee 
to  frame  an  idea  of  the  afiual  ttiode  of  txiftfetrcb 
of  the  India  company,  and  of  the  legal  ftate  of  the 
trade  they  carried  pn.  This  company,  Whieh  « 
prefent  has  no  property,  no  buikeft,  ttO  objed;,  • 
cannot  however  be  confidered  as  being  entirely 

I  5!*  9^  49: T  '  »^9lt  7S«  fid, 
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deftrd^ed^  fince  the  proprietors  have  referved  the  ^  9J^  ^ 
joint  flock  that  was  mortgaged  for  their  fliares;  *  /  j 
sktid  that  they  hare  a  common  cfaeft,  and  deputies 
to  fbperhitcnd  their  interefts.  On  the  other  band,' 
cherr  charter  has  been  fufpended ;  but  it  is  only 
Ibfpended,  and  is  tiot  included  among  the  anicles 
t^hich  the  company  has  ceded  to  the  king.  The 
hw  by  which  it  was  granted  is  ftill  in  force ; 
and  the  fhips  that  are  fitted  out  for  the  Indian 
feas,  cannot  fail  without  a  permiflion  in  the  name 
6f  the  company.  So  that  the  freedom  which  has 
been  granted  is  but  a  prei^arious  one ;  and  if  the 
pix^prtetors  fhould  offer  to  refume  their  trade,  with 
1  fufficient  (lock  to  carry  it  on,  they  would  have 
an  undoubted  right  to  do  it  without  any  new  law 
to  impower  them.  But  except  this  nominal  rights 
whieh  iti  fad  is  much  the  fame  as  if  it  did  not 
earift,  as  the  proprietors  are  tiot  in  a  condition  ta 
exertife  it;  all  their  other  rights,  properties,  and 
.fafteries,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  go?ernment« 
Jjet  us  rake  a  curfory  view  of  thofc  fettlements, 
beginning  with  Malabar. 

BfitwKE^i  the  provinces  of  Cauara  and  Calicut,  ?[^*5a^ 
Xes  a  diltrift  which  extends  eighteen  leagues  along  French 
the  c6aft,  and  is  at  moft  feve'n  or  eight  leagues  ^^Jj^ 
bmad.     The  country,  Mrhich  is  very  unequal,  MaUba. 
)|bOiidd9  with  pepper  and  cocoa-trees.    It  is  di* 
tided  into  feveral  lefs  diftri£h,  fubjeft  to  as  many 
Indian  lords,  who  are  all  vaflals  to  the  houfe  of 
Colaftry.     llie  head  of  this  Bramin  fatnily  is 
phrayn  t6  cMfine  his  whole  attention  to  what  ton* 
ttrpi  tbe  Worihi|>  of  the  gods.  It  wctdd  be  be^ 
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ncath  his  dignity  to  {loop  to  profane  matters;  and 
the  reins  of  government  are  given  to  his  neareft 
relation.  The  country  is  divided  into  two  pro- 
vinces. In  the  largeft,  called  the  Irouvenate,  is. 
the  Engliih  faftory  of  Tellichery,  and  the  Dutch 
fadory  of  Cananor.  Thefe  two  nations,  ihare  the 
pepper  trade  between  them;  but  the  Engliih  com-, 
monly  carry  off  1,500,000  pounds  weight,  and 
there  feldom  remains  more  than  500,000  for  the 
Dutch, 

The  fecond  province,  called  Cartenate,  extends^ 
but  five  leagues  along  the  coaft.  Here  the  French 
were  called-in  by  the  natives  in  1722,  with  a  view 
to  engage  them  to  a£^  againd  the  Englifli  *,  but  an 
accommodation  having  taken  place,  and  made  their 
affiftance  unnecefiary,  they  were  forced  to  relinquilh 
a  poil  where  they  promifed  themfelves  fome  advan- 
tages. Fired  with  refentment  and  ambition,  they 
returned  in  greater  numbers  in  1725,  and  efla* 
blifhed  themfelves  fword-in-hand  on^  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Mahe.  Notwithflanding  this  a£l  of  vior 
lence,  they  obtained  of  the  prince,  who  governed 
that  diftrifl:,  an  exclufive  right  to  the  pepper  trade. 
This  favour  was  fo  great  an  advantage  to  them, 
that  it  gave  Tife  to  a  colony  of  6,000  Indians,  who 
cultivated  6,3.50  cocoa  trees,  3,967  areka,  and 
7,762  pepper  trees-  Such  was  the  ftate  of  tbi$ 
fettlement,  when  the  Englifli  made  themfelves 
matters  of  it  in  .i76o* 

The  fame  fpirit  of-  deftruftion  that  they  had  Ihcwix 
in  all  their  conquefls,  influenced  them  at.  Mahe^ 
Their  intention  was  to  pull  down  the  houfes, ;  and 
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'■'.vereigD  of  that  ^  ^^  °  "^ 
-nofe.     All  ,J1^ 
.    v\  hen  the 
■y  liiund  every; 
'.  as  ilicy  had  left 
lie  the  advantages 
incumbent  on  them  to 

v.iih  hills,  on  whkh  were 
.;    110  longer  exift.     Thcfe 
ucrous,  though  forac  prccau- 
.)■  ncceflary.     It  is  not  proper 
,-  cx'i;ofed  to  the  depredations  of 
:o  have  formerly  attempted  toplun- 
'n>y  the  colony,  and  who  might  pof- 
'  ill  the  fame  intentions,  iti  order  to  put 
v:s  under  the  proteflion  of  the  Engliih  «t    - 
.-■iry,  which  is  but  three   leagues  dilhmt 
1  Mahe. 
i5i;siDEs  the  pods  requifite  to  fecure  the  place 
.-fclf,   it  is  very  neceflary  to  fortify  the  entrance 
uf  the  river.    Since  the  Marattas  have  got  fca-     • 
ports  of  their  own,  they  infeft:  the  Tea  about  Ma- 
labar with  their  piracies.     Thofe  banditti  even 
attempt  to  land  wherever  they   think   there  »« 
forae  booty  to  be  got.    Mahe  would  not  be  fecur* 
from  their  attacks,  if  it  .contained  money  or  com- 
modities to  tempt  them. 

The   French  might  make  themfeWes  ample 

amends  for  any  cxpcnces  they  (hould  incar,  if 

they  did  but  carry  on  their  trade  with  fpirit  and 

fltill.    Their  faflory  is  the  bcft  fituated  for  the 

pcppec 
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pepper  trade;  and  the  country  \7i0ttid  afford 
«,500jOOO  pounds  weight  of  that  commodity. 
What  could  not  be  confumed  in  Europe  might  be 
fold  in  China,  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  at  Bengal. 
A  pound  of  pepper  would  (land  them  in  twelve 
fous  *,  and  they  would  fell  it  for  twenty-  five  or 
thirty  !• 

This  advantage,  conliderable  as  it  is,  would 
be  increafed  by  the  profits  upon  European  goods 
which  would  be  carried  over  to  Mahe*  Thofe 
vriio  are  beft  acquainted  with  that  fadory  are  of 
ppinlon,  that  it  will  be  an  ea/y  matter  to  difpofe  of 
400,000  weight  of  iron,  200,000  of  lead,  25,009 
of  copper,  2000  firelocks^  20,000  weight  ot  gun** 
powder,  50  anchors  or  graplings,  50  bales  of 
doth,  50,000  ell^  of  fai^cloth,  a  good  quaQticy 
of  quickfilver,  and  above  200  caflcs  of  wine  or 
brandy,  for  the  French  Settled  in  the  colony,  or 
for  the  Engliih  in  the  neighbourhooK  Tbe& 
Several  articles  together  would  produce  at  lead 
384,000  livres^^  of  which  153,600  §  would  be 
clear  gain,  allowing  the  ptx)fi£  to.  be  40  per  cent. 
Another  advantage  attending  cbis  circulation  is, 
chat  there  will  always  be  a  (lock  in  the  fadory, 
avhich  will  enable  the^i  to  purcbafe  the  produc- 
lions  of  the  country  in  thiS  feafons  of  the  yesic 
wbon.diey  are  cbeapeft. 

The  greateft  obftacle  cp  trade  is  (be  cnftom- 
houTe  eftabliihed  in  th?  colony.  Half  the  duties 
tpelong  to  the  fovereigo  of  that  country,  and  this 
bas  always  been  a  fubjed:  of  contention.     The 
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Eng^Uih  of  Tellichcry,  ^ho  laboured  under  the  Book 
fame  grlevaBce,  have  found  means  to  preveot  all 
d^fpiites  about  theft  duues,  by  payiag  a  certam 
yearly  fum  as  an  equiralem.  The  FrcQch  mtgbc 
do  the  fame  4  but  they  cajonot  exped  chat  the 
prince  would  agree  to  it,  unleit  they  preyioofly 
pay  him  the  fuias  he  has  lenc»  and  no  longer  xe- 
fafe  iiim  the  tribute  ftipulated  for  the  benefit  of 
living  peaceably  upon  bis  territories*  Matters  i:a^- 
iiot  be  Co  isafily  adjufted  lat  Bengal. 

F&AKCE  has  ibngaged,  by  the  treaty  of  iy6^^  to  ^*"f 
ereA  no  forctficatioDs  land  Iccetp  no  trao{>s  in  that  the  French 
pkrh  and  extjcnfivc  conmryu    The  EngWh,  who  *^  ^°s*l* 
are  fovereigns  there,  will  never  fuffer  the  Freacll 
to  deviate  from  what  they  ha;v<:  required*   So  that    , 
C&andernagore^  which  before  the  laft  war  reckoned 
6ojOoo  fouls,  and  has  now  but  24,000,  is,  and 
always  will  be,  entirely  an  lopen  place. 

To  this  misfortune  of  a  precarious  iitiiation 
may  be  added  ia^uries  and  hardships  of  every 
kind.  Not  fatisfied  with  the  poffeffioa  of  imlimited 
authority,  the  -fii^glifli  have  been  guilty  of  the 
moft  icandalotts  enormities.  They  have  iafultcd 
the  Fiench  in  ^eir  work-ihqps ;  feduced  their 
warkmen,  cm  the  linens  off  of  the  :looms-;  iniiikd 
that  the  manufafiwers  ihouid  »da  no  ^rark  i)ut  iar 
them  in  the  ^thrne  h^tt  mombB  of  xh/t  yearg  and 
dutt  their  own  hdiogs  ibould  -be  ^oked  out  and 
€6n^etod,  beftfe  any  »thmg  was  reaftved  oat  of 
the  wodc^fiiQps.  The  fdmie  which  4he  Fceach 
md'DutDh  had  cpntcived  -tegpethec^  lof  4nakii|fg  a^ 
eaaA  eftioMe  of  :the  awaber  ^  wMvorSi  :ukiiig 
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only  half  between  them,  and  leaving  the  reft  to 
the  EnglHh,  has  been  confidered  as  an  infult. 
That  ruling  nation  have  proceeded  fo  far  as  to 
declarei  that  they  would  have  their  faftors  buy 
the  goods  in  Chandernagore;  and  the  French  have 
been  forced  to  fubmit  to  this  hardfliip,  or  they 
would  have  been  excluded  from  -every  market 
in  BengaL  In  a  word,  they  have  fo  much 
abufcd  the  unjuft  right  of  viftory,  thataphilo- 
fopher  might  be  tempted  to  wifli  for  the  ruin  of 
their  liberty,  were  not  the  people  infinitely  more 
oppreffive  and  cruel  under  the  government  of  one 
man,  than  under  a  government  tempered  by  the 
influence  of  many. 

As  long  as  things  remain  upon  the  prefent  foot- 
ing in  that  opulent  part  of  Afia,  the  French  will 
meet  with  perpetual  hardlhips  and  mortifications, 
and  therefore  no  folid  and  lading  advantage  can 
accrue  to  trade.  They  would  be  refcued  from 
this  difgrace,  if  they  could  exchange  Chanderna- 
gore for  Chatigan. 

Ch  ATiG AN  is  fituated  on  the  confines  of  Arracan. 
,  The  Portuguefe,  who  in  the  days  of  their  profpe- 
rity  -endeavoured  to  get  all  the  important  pofts  in 
'  India  into  their  own  hands,  made  a  conCderable 
cftablifliment  at  that  place.  Thofe  who  were  fct- 
tied  there  threw  off  the  yoke  of  their  native  coun- 
try, when  it  became  a  part  of  the  Spanifli  donu- 
cions,  chufing  rather  to  turn  pirates  than  to  be 
Haves.  They  long  infefted  the  neighbouring  coafts 
and  feas  with  their  depredations.  At  la(i  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Mogals^  who  raifed  a  o^ny  upon 

their 
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their  rnins,  powcrftil  enough  to  prevent  any  in*  ^^^^ 
roads  which  the  people  of  Arracan  and  Pegu  might 
be  tempted  to  make  into  Bengal*   This-  place  then 
fank  into  obfcurity  till  1758^  when  theEnglKh  ar* 
rived  and  fettled  there. 

•  The  climate  is  healthy,  the  waters  e^^cellent,  and 
provifions  are  in  great  plenty ;  the  landing  is  eafy^ 
and  the  anchorage  fafe.  The  continent  and  the 
iflaod  of  Sandiva  make  a  tolerable  harbour.  The 
rivers  Barrampunri  and  Etki,  which  are  branches 
of  the  Ganges,  or  at  lead  communicate  with  it, 
greatly  facilitate  commercial  operations.  If  Cha- 
ligan  is  further  off  of  Patna,  Caffimbuzair,  and 
fome  other  markets,  than  the  European  colon  res 
on  the  river  Hughly  ^  it  is  near  Jogdia,  Dacca,  and 
all  the  manufadures  of  the  lower  riven.  It  is  a 
matter  of  no  eonfequence,  whether  ihips  of  bur* 

.  den  can  or  cannot  enter  the  Ganges  on  that  fide, 
IS  the  inland  navigation  is  never  carried  on  but 
whh  boats. 

•  Though  the  knowledge  they  had  of  thefe  ad- 
▼antages  had  determined  the  Englifli  to  feize  upon 
Chacigan,  wearc  apt  to  thinkthey  would  have ^iven 
it  up  at  the*  lad  peace,  to  get  rid  of  the  French, 

.  and  remove  them  from  a  place  which  lies  too  near 
them,  and  which  long  habit  has  endeared  to  them. 
We  even  prefume,  that  at  Ghatigan  the  Engliih 
would  have  defifted  from  thofe  conditions  they 
required  at  Ghandernagore,  which  (lamp  a  dif* 
grace  upon  the  poflefTors,  more  detrimental  to 
the  fchemes  of  commerce  than  it  is '  poiEble  to 
Copfeive«    Trade  is  a  free  profeffion.    The  (ea, 
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the  voyages,  tbc  rifque^  iind  the  viciSSOi^^  fff 
fortune,  all  ioipire  a  lore  ^of  M^^^^einlciice*  Tibit 
gives  life  afid  fpirit  to  xv^c,  wlucb,  <vjbeA  xx)a#« 
£jaed,  laoguiihe^,  and  is  loft. 

The  prcfcnt  opportunity  kspP^Amp^  l^&Twr« 
able  0Be^  to  ibiik  of  1l\»  oEch^wg^  we  pcGf  ofe* 
The  fomficadoi^  wbich  tbjs  Engliik  had  faegmn* 
to  erefl  a^  Chatigaa  having  hcea  .tfaiFowB  dova 
bj freque&t .earthquakes, they  hai^ nka  adlflilw 
to  the  place.  A«  to  the  F^re^pht  thi3  Jncp^H^ 
aience,  ffcu  as  iit  ia,  woudd  he  prefieraUe  (p  tbaC 
o{  iiviag  ki  n  •defmcf^lefe  fiowa*  It  is  hetier  {• 
firtye  9|gamft  nature  ihan  ^gwilt  mw,  tni  i>€ 
rxpofed  to  'the  fltock^  <c^  the  <»r(h  thw  ico  ijjlic 
iofiiUa  of  nations.  The  French,  ihoqg^  ^rjsAcUi^:^ 
at  JBeqgal^  loituQaidy  «ieet  vthk  ^me  cpo^peniii^ 
tiQB^  fsnpfmg  a  bmct  £jtua«op  ^n  rthe  caaft^^ 
CtonoinandeU 

To  the  JDOcth  of  that  very  !ratoii{ite  oMfl^  flhff 
pofiefs  Yanam,  in  the  province  of  Rajabmaodry^f 
Xhb  ;fadoiy,  lilbtch  ihas  iio  bmA  i^eloi^ag  <0  k^ 
and:is>ittuatfid  joioe  miles  (fecm  -(be  jocoith  >of  i^ 
laver  lageirfini,  -^998  ifiotfrmerly  a  itfixf  -Bpsctthtog 
oncu  Fxom^  nuft^ken  ^moiives  it  'Was  iiegtefted  ^pot 
theiyear  174s*  lEt  9kouM,  he^never^  ^S^  )gQMlii 
to  the  (ralue  of  4  or  1500^^00  iWrea^'^i  asidtf  tnt** 
mn  maniifiEiftttres  race  iveiif  rconfidefable  in  ihit 
netghfaourhoodt  and  the  (catt<Mis  .rmnMiudblir  jbr 
and  goad.  It  .has  heen  found  bjf -cxperieooe  feo^hc 
a  gMd  ^market  tfor  difpofing  iaf  jSaropeMi  «lQlh« 
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Tke  trade  of  this  place  would  be  more  lucratiTe, 
if  they  were  not  obliged  to  Ihare  the  profit  with 
the  Eogliihy  who  h^ve  4  finaU  fettletDcpt  withia 
two  miles  of  the  Freocbp 

Ths  competition  is  mnch  more  detrimental  to 
their  intereft  m  Mafulip^tam.  The  French,  who 
formerly  were  ni^fters  of  the  whole  town>  but  have 
oothing  left  now  except  the  faAory  they  had  before 
I749j  cannot  poflibly  coptpnd  with  the  Engliih^ 
who  make  them  pay  duty  for  all  their  imports  and 
ezportSt  and  enjoy  befidcs  all  the  favour  in  their 
own  trade  which  fovereignty  can  command.  Things 
being  thos  circvmftanced,  the  French  confine  their 
dealings  to  the  pprchafe  of  fome  fine  handkerchiefs 
and  other  callico^  tip  the  ?alue  pf  if  o,oop  litres *f 
It  is  far  otherwifc  at  Karii^al. 

That  towq»  fitu^ed  in  the  kingdom  of  Tan^ 
joor,  on  one  of  ^le  branches  of  the  Caleroout 
which  will  bear  (hips  of  150  tons  burden^  was 
ce^ed  to  the  (ompany  in  1738,  by  a  dethrooed 
kiqg,  who  was  in  w^^nt  pf  proieAiou..  Having  been 
reftored  before  he  had  fulfilled  his  engagements^  h^ 
rcFraAed  the  gift  he  b^d  made,  J^  nabob  attacked 
d>e  place  with  his  a^my,  «nd  in  1739  gave  it  up  to 
the  Frenchi  who  were  iq  friendihip  with  himf 
Soon  aftpr  this,  |he  ungrateful  and  perfidious 
prince  was  ftrangled  by  the  intrigues  of  bis  uncles^ 
3nd  his  fucceflbr,  who  had  inherited  his  enemies 
with  his  throne,  being  defirou^  gf  pbtainiqg  th^ 
friendfliip  of  a  powerful  nation,  confirmed  them  iq 
^eir  po0effion*  The  Engliih  took  the  place  in  i  y^o^ 
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?  ^5  ^    and  blew  np  the  fortificationy.  It  was  afterwtrife  it^ 
ftored  to  the  French,  whp  returned  thither  in  1 765, 

In  its  prefcnt  (late,  Karical  is  an  open  pUce^ 
which  may  contain  15,000  inhabitants^  moft  of 
them  emyloyed  in  weaving  ordinary  handHer* 
chiefs  and  cottons,  for  the  Wear  of  the  natives* 
The  territory  belonging  to  it,  which  bits  tecai  tWK 
fiderably  increa(ed  by  the  concrffioes  which- tll^kilig 
of  Tanjdur  made  in  1749,  is  nowonce  more  what 
it  was  at  firft,  two  leagues  ia  lerfglh,  and  one 
league  in  the  broadeft  parr,  b  is  oonipofedrof  fff* 
teen  hamlets,  of  which  ooe  owly  deferves^  oa(^  ikh 
tice;  this  is  called  Tirumale-Kayenpatnani,  and  ton*' 
tains  no  lefe  than  25,000  fotfl^  They  weave  and 
paint  Pfsdiana  tb^v  zte  pretty  fine,  fit  ibr  Batsvia. 
and  the  Philippine  iflands%  The  Cootief  andMc-^ 
faammedana  ha,ve  fmall  vefl^^  With  whicb  they 
trade  to  Ceylon,  and  along  the*  coaft. 

FiRANCB  may  draw  annually  fi^m  thja  f<ltde^ 
meat,  two  hundred  bales  of  cottons  or  haAdker-r 
chiefs  fe  for  Europe,  and  a  large  quantity  of  rice 
for  the  fubfiftcnce  of  her  other  colonies. 

All  goods  bought  at  RaritaK  Yanam,  and  Ma- 
Ailipatam,  arc  carried  to  Pondiphcrry,  the  chief 
fettlement  of  the  PVench  in>India» 

This  town,  which  rofe  from  fuch  fmail  begin*' 
nings,  in  time  became  a  great,  pawerful,  and  fa-. 
mous  city.  The  ftreets,  which  are  all  ftrait,  and 
moft  of  them  broad,  are  lined  with  two  rows  of 
trees,  which  keep  them  cool  even  in  the  beat  of 
the  day.  The  moft  remarkable  public  edifices 
are  a  mofque^  two  pagodas^  two  chur^hes^  and 

.  the 
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the  garcrnor*^  Houfe,  which'  is  reekoticd  the  ftipft 
magnifitent  building  in  th€  eafl:.  They  had  erefted 
a*  ftiall  citacfel  in  thi  year  1704  ;  but  it  is' of  n6 
Bfe,  Cnct  tbcy  hare  beerf  aKowed  to  build  houfcs 
all*  rounki  it.  •  To  fop  ply  the  lofs  of  this  defence; 
iKrec  fidiSs  of  r1\i  to^li  had  been  fortified  vJith  a 
rampart,  a(  diVih,  baftiotis'!,  and  a  giaci^  which 
tni  utifiti5iht4-  irt  fom^e  places.  The  ro^d  Was  d*e- 
fchdedf  by  fotnfe  batteries  jtirficirQiifly  placed. 

The  toi#4i;;  Which  was  ftili  a  league  in  drCUrtii 
fcWncci '  codMd cd  yojTDoo  ihhabitaiirs,  ot  Whith 
4000 i?WreEtfr6peati$, MefteeS,oV TopWflfes;  i:h^'6 
Wtre  at  ijaoft  lo^oob  Mohatnttiedatis'j  thie  reft  #erd 
^ndf^iM',  1 5>doo  of  Which  were  Chrlffians,  and  thi 
Otters-  Of  fivfemeen  ot  eighteen'  different  cafts'  01? 
tfit>esv  lliree  vilfages,  depe&itfnt  oii  thti  rSovtrti^ 
paght  cohtafii'  r6,ooo  fouls. 

SvCH  WJis  tktf  ftate  of  A'^  cblony;  wtten'  *  M 
jBogiifli  nittdfe  thfemfelya^  inaftert  of  ir  in  tWe'Bt- 
gifining  of  t!>0  year  17^1,  ptterly  deftroyed  it,  and 
turned  oQt  the  inhabitants.  Othei^s  riiay,  pei'haps, 
jeiatnine  wliethei'  the  barbai^bui  right  of  war  Codld 
jnfUfy  fttch  edohxritie^^  Let  us  turn  away  ouf  eye?' 
^m  fo  maiiy  cruelties  committed  by  a  free,  mag- 
Datiimous,  and  enlightened  nation ;  and  confider^ 
only  the  refoliition  France  Has  taken  to  reftorc 
Pondicherry  to  its  former  fplendour.  Every  thing 
ic^ncurs  to  jaftify  the  wifdbni  of  this  choice. 

This  town,  like  all  others  on  the  coaft  of  Coro- 
mandel,  has  no  harbour,  but  it  has  a  much  more 
coftinibdious  road.  The  (hips  can  andioi*  clofe  to 
{he' iliore^  under  thcxratmon  of  the  fortifications, 
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BOOK.  i(s  territory^  which  is  three  leagues  long  and  one 
league  broad,  is  nothing  more  than  a  barren  fand^r 
bank  on  the  fea-coaft ;  but  the  greaceft  part  is  fit 
for  the  culture  of  rice,  vegetables,  and  a  root  called 
chaya,  which  is  ufed  in  dying.  Two  finall  rivers 
that  crofs  the  country,  but  are  not  naTigabJe,  aflFord 
excellent  water  for  the  fame  purpofe,  particu-* 
larly  for  the  blue  dye.  Three  miles  to  the  north' 
eaft  of  the  town  is  a  hill,  which  rifes  a  hundred 
toifes  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  and  is  a  guide  to 
ihips  at  the  diftance  of  feven  or  eight  leagues  i 
which  is  a  very  coniiderable  advantage  upon  fo  flat 
a  coaft.  At  the  top  of  this  liill  is  a  t^  largo 
body  of  water^  that  has  been  coUeAing  for  ages^ 
andj  after  refreihing  and  fertilizing  a  fpadous  ter-» 
ritory,  flows  down  to  water  the  grounds  about  Pon-i 
dicherry.  Laflly,  the  colony  is  favourably  fituated 
foe  the  reception  of  proviiions  and  mercbandife  from 
tbeCarnatic,  the  kingdoms  of  My  fore  and  T^njour. 
Such  were  the  important  roafoas  which  deter^ 
mined  France  to  rebuild  Pisndicherry*  As  foon  as 
her  agents  appeared  on  the  nth  of  April  1765, 
the  unfortunate  Indians,  who  had  been  difperfed 
by  the  calamities  of  war,  and  by  political  intrigues, 
flocked  thither  in  great  numbers.  By  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1770,  there  were  27,000  whp 
had  rebuilt  their  ruined  houfcs.  They  are  all 
brought  up  in  the  idea  that  no  man  can  be  happy. 
who  does  not  c|ie  in  the  very  place  where  he  firft 
faw  the  light.  This  prejudice,  fo  pleafing  to  them, 
and  which  it  may  be  fo  ufeful  to  keep  up,  will 
undoubtedly  make  them  all  return,  as  fooa  99  t|io, 

town 
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town  is  inclofed.    The  weavers,  the  dyers,  the  book 
painters,  the  merchantSi  thofe  who  have  ibme  pro- 
perty to  preferve,  duly  wait  for  this  fecurity  to  fol- 
low their  indihaddii. 

In  their  prefent  ftate,  the  FteDch  fa^ories  in 
Ibdia  are  very  expenfive,  and  the  returns  from 
them  iilconfiddrable.  Unfortunately  this  difadVan- 
tdge  is  not  coAipenfated  by  the  ifl&nds  of  France 
^d  Bourbon,  Svhk^h  have  not  attained  to  that  de- 
gree of  profperity  that  might  be  expeded. 

The  latter  of  thefe  iflands  was  much  extolled;  Prefent 
but  more  fpecnlation  than  Induftry  Was  bcftowed  ^^^^^^ 
upon  it,  and  the  owners  loft  their  time  in  conjee-  French  in 
tures  concerning  the  ufe  it  might  be  put  to.  S^FnLc. 

Some  Were  iDcHned  to  make  a  mart  of  it,  where  all 

India  goods  fhould  center.  They  were  to  be  brought 

thither  on  India  bottoms,  and  then  (hipped  on  board 

French  veifels,  which  were  never  to  go  any  further, 

A  double  advantage  was  thought  to  arife  from  this 

fcheme ;  firft,  in  the  leflening  of  eitpences,  as  both    . 

the  pay  and  the  maintenance  of  India  failors  is  very 

trifling;  and,  fecondly,  in  the  prqfervation  of  the 

fhips  crews,  which  arc  often  dcftroyed  by  too  long 

4  voyage,  and  ftill  more  frequently  by  the  climate, 

efpccialiy  at  Bengal  and  at  Arabia.     This  fyftem. 

Which  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  been  adopted,  was 

confidered  as  iraprafticable,  on  account  of  the  fuj)- 

pofed  neceflity  of  maintaining  a  formidable  fleet 

on  the  fcas  of  Afia,  to  prevent  or  check  the  in* 

fults  that  are  often  committed  in  thofe  parts. 

Others  were  of  opinion  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Ifle  of  France  Ihould  be  allowed  to  trade  to 

L  3  India^ 
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B  o  0  |C   Ipdia,  wluch  tHpy  had  iic;?ex  ytt  been  (iifered  to  do; 

i^  ';'_^  The  liipporters  q{  this  fyftei»  jnaint^iuc^  ihnt  the 
propofed  freedopa  wpuld  prove  an  abiindaht  (o^rct 
of  wealth  to  the  colony,  and  confequently  tq  the 
ipother-couptry.  They  might  be  in  the  right,  but 
the  trials  that  have  been  made  have  not  proved  fgc- 
cef^ful;  and,  without  exaipjning  whether  this  in^ 
novation  bad  been  judicioufly  conducted,  it  was  re- 
fplved  that  the  ifland  Ihpuld  be  entirely  confined  to 
agriculture. 

This  new  regulation  gave  rife  to  fre(h  miftakes. 
!fjen  were  fent  frpm  Europe  to  the  colony,  whd 
beither  underftood  hulbandry,  nor  were  accuftomed 
to  labour;  The  lands  were  diilributed  ^t  a  venture^ 
I  qnd  yithout  diftinguUhing  what  was  to  be  cleared 
from  what  did  not  wan(  it.  Money  li^as  advanced 
tp  the  planters,  cot  in  prdportion  to  icbeir  ii^duftryi 
but  to  th^  iptereft  they  could  make  with  the  go- 
yernment.  The  company,  who  got  cent,  per  cent^ 
ijppn  the.  Commodities  the  colony  drew  from  Eu- 
rope, ^nd  fifty  per  cept.  upon  tbojCe  that  were  fent 
In  froi;n  India,  required  that  the  produce  of  th^ 
country  ihould  be  delivered  into  their  ware-houfes 
istt  ^  very  low  price.  The  oppreffion  of  the"  mono* 
poly  was  aggravated  by  the  tytanqy  of  endlcfl 
and  needlefs  fervices.  To  complete  the  misfortunes 
of  the  colony^  the  coppany^  who  hdd  kept  all  the 
power  in  their  own' hands,  broke  th^  engagements 
tl^Q'  h?d  entered  into  with  their  fubjefts,  or  rathet 
Vf'iih  their  Haves*- 

Und^r  fuch  a  goxernment,  na  improvements 
<9.uld  bp^  expe&ed*    Nothing  was  carried  oa  with, 

ileadinefsfi 
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Headiaefs.  ^  The  culture  of  cotton,  indigo,  fugasj  ^  ^  ^ 
aroocto,  pt^ftr,  tezy  cocoa,  were  all  tried,  but  with 
fo  little  attention,  that  no  advantage  was  procured 
from  them.  In  purtuing  chimerical  p^ojefls,  the 
eflential  cultures  were  neglededi  Though  in  the 
year  1765,  there  were  in  the  colony  1469  white 
people^  beiides  the  troops;  1587  Indians  or  frei^ 
Heroes;  11,881  flaves;  their  produdioris  did  hot 
amount  to  more  than  320,650  pounds  weight  of 
Wheat,  47>430  pounds  of  rice,  1,570,040  pounds 
of  maize,  142, 700  pounds  of  kidoey-beans,  1 35,506 
pounds  of  oats.  Thofe  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
leeing  and  obferving  the  agriculture  gf  tbe.Ifle  of 
France,  found  it  little  better  than  what  they  had 
feen  among  the  favages* 

Some  ufeful  alterations  have  beet)  made  in  tke 
oolony  fikice  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  government. 
The  cultore  of  coffee  has  fince  been  introduced 
there,  as  it  bad  long  been  at  BoUrbon.  This  has 
been  attended  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  there  is 
reafon  to  expeft,  that  fix  or  feVen  millions  weight 
may,  in  time»  be  gathered,  if  a  prudent  admtniftra- 
tion  will  only  (apply  the  means  of  improving  this 
cukure  ;  ifincci  without  fuch  affiftarice,  no  colony 
can  poffibly  profper.  Thefe  hopes  have  been  en- 
couraged by  the  profpeft  of  another  advantage. 

It  is  well  known  that,  for  thefe  two  hundred 
years,  the  Dutch  have  been  enriching  thisrhfclves 
by  the  fale  of  cloves  and  nutmegs*  To  fecure  to 
themfelves  the  exclufive  trade  of  thefd  articles,  they 
have  cnflaved  or  utterly  dcftroyed  the  nation  that 
was  in  poffeffion  of  thofe  fpices;  and,  left  the  price 
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of  them  ibould  fall  even  in  their  own  hahds^  thejr 
have  rooted  up  moil  of  the  trees,  and  frequently 
bum  the  frUit  of  thofe  they  had  preferved.  This 
infamous  ayidity,  which  has  fo  often  excited  thd 
indignation  of  other  nations,  fo  ftrongly  exafperated 
Mr.  Poivre  (who  had  travelled  all  over  Alia  as  a 
naturalift  and  a  philofopher),  that  he  availed  him- 
felf  of  the  anthotity  he  was  iiitriifted  ivuh  in  thelfle 
of  France,  and  fent  men  intd  the  lead  frequented 
parts  of  the  Moluccas,  to  fearch  for  what  avarice 
had  hitherto  witholden  from  the  reft  of  the  world. 
The  labours  of  thofe  intrepid  and  fagaclous  naviga* 
tors  in  whom  be  confided  were  crowned  with  fUcceik. 

On  the  24th  of  June  1 770,  they  brought  to  thfc 
Ifle  of  France  400  nutmeg- trees;  10,000  nutmegs, 
cither  growing  or  rtady  to  grow;  70  clove-trees, 
and  a  cbeft  of  cloves^  fome  of  which  were  grow^ 
Jng,  and  already  fpf  ung  topi 

This  rit:h  prize  ^as  diftributed  attaongft  the 
colonics,  to  try  all  the  different  foils,  and  every 
afpeA.  Mod  of  the  young  plants  died,  at^d  the 
reft  will  not  probably  bear  any  frUit.  But,  what- 
ever may  happeti,  the  Ifle  of  Fratice  muft  always 
be  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  moft  valuable  poflef^ 
iions  for  any  nation  delirous  of  trading  to  Afia. 

It  is  (ituated  in  the  Africatl  feas,  juft  at  tb6 
entrance  of  the  Indian  occ^n.  As  it  lies  a  little 
out  of  the  common  track,  its  expeditions  can  be 
carried  on  With  greater  fecrecy,  Thofe  who  vrilh 
tt  was  nearer  our  cobtinent,  do  not  confider  that,  if 
It  were  fo,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  reach  the 
cpafts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel  in  a  months 

tlmej 
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^mcy  and  the  moft  dillant  gulphs  in  two  months  Book 
at  moft,  which  is  an  ineftimable  advantage  to  a 
tiation  that  has  no  fea-port  ill  India.  This  ifland, 
though  in  the  fame  latitude  as  the  barren  and 
fcorcbing  coafts  of  Africa,  is  temperate  and 
healthful.  The  foil  is  ftony,  btit  tolerably  fertile; 
Experience  has  ihewn  that  it  will  produce  moft  of 
the  neceflaries,  and  even  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 
Whatever  it  may  want  may  be  fupplied  from 
Madagafcak*,  which  abounds  with  provifions ;  and 
from  Bourbon,  where  the  inhabitants  have  re- 
tained their  fimplicity  of  manners,  and  a  tafte  for 
bufbandryv  The  iron  that  ttiay  be  wanted,  and 
cannot  be  procured  from  thofe  two  iflands,  might 
be  digged  out  of  their  own  mines. 

Gaxiit  Britaix  fees,  with  a  jealoUs  eye,  her  ^^  bchorcs 
riyals  poflfefled  of  a  fettlement  which  may  prove  of  Vcr- 
the  ruin  of  her  flourilhing  trade  with  Afia. .  At  ^^^^f^^^^^ 
the  breaking-out  of  a  war>  her  utmoft  efforts  will  iflc  of 
certainly  be  aimed  at  a  colony  that  threatens  het  anTpon- 
richeft  treafurcs.    What  a  misfortune  for  France^  ^1^}^^^^ 
lliould  (he  fiiffer  herfdf  to  be  deprived  of  it!  have  any 

Yet  this  is  by  no  means  improbable,  if  we  con-  Hj*"  J^J^ 
fider  that  hitherto  there  has  been  no  fettled  plan  of  India. 
for  fbrnfying  this  ifland;  that  the  means  have 
always  been  wanting,  or  mifapplied  ;  that  the 
miniftry  of  Lewis  XV.  have  conftantly  waited  fot 
the  difpatches  of  the  adminiftrators  tt>  come  to  a 
determination,  juft  as  one  would  wait  for  the 
return  of  a  courier  from  the  frontiers.  Far  from 
fapp<^ng  that  the  beiiegers  would  meet  with  an 
ffl&rmountable  rcfiftance^  it  is  to  be  feared  they 

would 
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^  o  o  i^    would  fucceed  in  their  ddign  by  the  forces  thejr 
have  in  India^  without  any  fuccours  frooi  EAirope* 

Bv^T  it  is  now  rime  to  deliyer  our  optiiion  with- 
but  reffsrve.  Whoever  furveys  the  coaft^  of  the 
Ifie  of  France,  muft  be  aftonifbed  to  fee  them 
every  where  acceffible  to  boats.  Though  cbey  artf 
furrounded  with  reefs^  there  are  mapy  bays  where 
troops  may  be  landed  under  cover  of  the  ihips  guns^ 

Ik  thofe  parts  of  the  iiland  where  teflels  are 
bbliged  to  keep  further  out|  the  fea  is  fo  calm  and 
fmooth  between  the  reef  and  the  land,  that  boatt 
may  come  up  in  the  night  without  the  leaft  daogen 

If  in  fome  places  between  the  reef  and  the  land 
the  water  is  roofballow  for  the  boats  to  come  aihore^ 
there  the  troops  may  land,  becaufe  the  wsuer  will 
hot  come  up  to  their  knees.  The  fea  is  fo  calm 
between  the  land  and  the  reefs,  that  tUs  landing 
may  be  effected  with  the  greateft  fafety*  A  retr^ 
is  more  eafily  fecured  in  cafe  of  reMaace,  and  the 
boats  will  be  lefs  expofed  while  the  landing  is' car- 
ried on. 

This  is  the  true  idea  we  ait  td  frame  df  the  Ifltf 
of  France ;  for,  if  we  fomectmes  meet  with  a  point 
Where  a  boat  cannot  land,  we  are  fure  of  finding 
an  opening  at  twenty  ro&fes  to  the  right  or  leit* 
The  enemy  therefore  will  never  attempt  to  force  a 
landing,  unlefs  they  are  too  ra(h  and  ignorant  of 
the  fvtuation.  As  it  is  impoi&ble  to  guard  a  coail 
that  meafures  forty  leagues^  there  will  always  hf 
fome  defcncelefs  pla<:e  fit  fof  landing* 

DuaiHo  the  laft  war,  batteries  had  beea  erefiq^ 
all  round  the  ilknd| .  Whithj  pointing  t^  the  fea^ 

could 
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iotM  oBly  fire  upon  fl;Jp3  ^ncbpred  at  a  di^ance,  book 
tor  under,  fail.  Sonoe  able  engineers  have  difco- 
vered  that  theiCe  batteries^  crefted  at  a  great  ex- 
pence,  ferved  bo  other  purpofe  but  to  divide  th6 
forces ;  that  they  wouM  be  )ef c  without,  defeacet 
as  they  were  ufelefs;  and  that  they  \trauld  not  re^ilt 
the  fire  of  the  (hips,  which  the  bed  fprtificatiood 
crannot  fiand  againft*  They  are  now  abaiodoned^ 
and  nothing  has  been  fubilituted  in  th^ir  room. 

The  harbour  on  the  qorth^vf eft  fi(}e  is  the  capi* 
tal  part  of  the  ifland,  and  muft  be  the  enemy's 
principal  dbje£t  in  their  plan  for  an  attack.  Th« 
nature  of  |he  ground  will  not  admit  pf  fortifying 
Jt  in  fuch  a  matiner  as  to  enable  it  to  ftapd  a  fiege* 
This  £bould  be  fecured  froqi  a  furprife ;  and  a  cen« 
tral  fpot  in  the  internal  part  of  the  country  (hould 
be  fortified,  from  whence,  by  means  of  conuKuni^ 
cations  properly  difpofed,  the  forces  of  the  colony 
might  be  fent  with  expedition  to  iiny  pgi:t  \ifherc 
they  might  be  wanted. 

With  fuch  a  poft  of  defeiice  as  a  laft  refoyirce^ 
the  enemy  would  be  obliged  to  fight  a  nv^xpber  of 
battles  before  the  ifland  could  be  fubdued.  Nei« 
ther  could  this  be  effeded,  if  the  roads  cut  through 
the  woods^  ^nd  which  le^d  from  the  ipternal  partf- 
of  the  ifland  to  the  fea-ihor^,  were  ib  artfully  con^ 
trived  as  to  facilitate  the  mgrch  of  the  befieged 
towards  the  ihore^  and  at  the  fame  timd  to  obftru£i 
the  progrefs  pf  the  enemy  towards  the  inland  parts* 
The  nature  of  the  country  will  admit  of  this :  it  i^ 
full  of  ravines  which  mud  be  croiTed,  and  of  moun*^ 
t^ns  which  ioterrupl  the  march.  It  is  an  eafy  mat-« 
ter  to  fclze  the  mod  advantageous  fituation. 

-   However* 
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^^OK  However,  there  is  fo  ncceffary  and  abfolate  a 
>  /  -r  Cdnncflion  between  the  Ifle  of  France  and  Pondi* 
cherry j  that  thofe  two  poffeflions  arc  entirely  de* 
pendent  dn  each  other ;  for.  Without  the  Ble  of 
France,  there  would  be  too  proteftion  for  the  fct- 
tlemeAts  in  India ;  and,  without  Pohdicherr}',  the 
1(1^  of  France  would  be  expofed  to  the  infafion  of 
the  Engliih  froA  Aiia  as  Well  as  from  Europe. 

The  Ifle  of  Franee  and  Pondicherry,  when  con- 
fidered  as  having  a  neceflary  and  mutual  coAneo^ 
tion,  will  be  a  fecurity  to  one  another.  Pondl* 
ehcrry  will  protcft  the  Ifle  of  France,  as  being  thtf 
rival  of  Madrafs,  which  the  Engliih  mud  always 
cover  with  their  land  and  Tea  forces;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Ifle  of  France  will  always  be  ready 
to  fuGcour  Portdicherry,  or  to  aft  offenfively,  as  cir* 
Cumftahccs  fliall  recjuire. 

From  thefe  principles  it  appears  hoW  neccflfary 
it  is  to  put  Pondicherry  immediately  in  a  ftate  of 
defence.  Ever  fince  the  year  1764,  private  iiitercft, 
that  claflies  with  that  of  the  nation,  has  made  it  a 
matter  of  doubt  which  was  the  beft  plan  of  fortl- 
iicatron  for  this  important  place.  Confiderable  futns 
have  already  been  expended. upon  this  point,  and 
without  any  eflfeft,  be<::aufc  they  have  been  fuccef- 
fively  laid  out  upon  contrary  fyflems.  It  would 
be  needlefs  to  dwell  upon  the  tnifchiefs  attending 
thefe  perpetual  irrefolutions. 

When  the  Ifle  of  France  and  Pondicherry  arc 
Once  put  in  a  proper  pofture  of  defence,  tfJidc  may 
then  be  thought  of,  which  ceafed  to  exifl:  from  the 
moment  it  became  frce^     Indeed  the  Voyages  to 

China 
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China  have  continued ;  thofe  to  the  iflands  of  France  ^  ^^  ^ 
gad  Bourbon  have  even  increafed :  but,  except  one   v 


or  two  expedicions,  which  were  owing  to  particu-  ^^^e 
lar  circumftancesy  no  prudent  merchant  has  fent  being  once 
bis  property  to  Malabar,  Coromandel,  or  Bengal-,  ^^^L  ^ 
and  the  few^  who  have  ventured  to  do  it^  have  been  in  India, 
ruined.   It  could  not  be  otberwife  i  and  yet  no  in-  ^\hc*^® 
ference  can  b^  drawn  from  thence  ia  favour  of  ex-  oppreffion 

•    ^  .  •«  which  the 

clufive  privileges.  EngiiOi 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  the  ruin  of  the  com-  JJ^^"* 
pauy,  which  would  have  happened  of  itfelf,  w;^;  them. 
haftened  by  avarice  and  ahimofity.  Political  views^ 
which  had  had  no  ihare  in  this  events  bad  not  pave4 
the  way  for  the  gradual  introdudion  of  that  public 
and  opeu  trade  which  wa$  to  fupply  the  place  of  the 
trade  carried  on  by  an  exclufive  charter.  The  fud^ 
den  trgnCtipn,  therefor^,  bom  one  to  the  other^ 
Qonld  not  ppffibly  fucceed.  Before  the  new  fyfteni 
had  been  adopted,  private  merchants  ought  to  have 
been  infenfibly,  and  by  degrees,  employed  to  conti- 
nue the  commerce  in  lieu  of  the  company.  They, 
fliould  h^ve  been  iqftru^d  how  to  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  feveral  branches  of  a 
trade  to  which  they  were  utter  ftrangers.  It  would 
have  been  necefTary  to  allow  them  time  to  form 
connexions  in  the  factories;  and  to  favour  and 
aijift  them  in  their  firft  expeditions. 

But  all  thefe  precautions  would  ftill  have  been 
infufficient  toinfure  the  fuccefs  of  the  French  traders 
ip  India.  It  was  impoi&ble  they  ihould  be  able  to 
ilrive  agaioft  the£ngli(h,  whoibeing  mailers  of  every 
bjaoph  pf  trade^  and  ip  a)l  places,  had  al)  tbie  advan- 
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tages  refulting  from  power,  and  from  the  l6ofe  ptin-i 
ciples  which  profperity  infpires,  to  enable  them  to 
jdefeac  all  attempts  of  this  kind.   In  whatever  maD- 
per,  therefore,  or  in  what^vief  (hape,  the  trade  o^ 
France  wa^  carf  led  on,  it  wis  a  neceflafy  cbnfequence 
pf  the  fituatioA  of  affjlir$'  that  \t  muft  fiiffer  greatly- 
It  wi)Uld  Hrtdbubtedly  xtieet**ith  left  oppofition,  if 
the  court  of  Verfailles  \vere  to  put  the  fettlemenfis' 
in  India  in  a  condition  to  gi;ant  that  protection  which 
(Jrcry  fovereign  owetf  to  Itis  fubjefts  throughout  his 
tddrtiiflions.  This  oppofition  Would  {till  be  leffenecf 
in  a  greater  degree,  if  the  ^ritiOi  miniftry  would 
Watch  ottt  thd  execution  of  treaties  with  that  ftea- 
dtnefs  which  juftice  requires.    But  thi4  oppreflioh,  - 
equally  difgraceftil  to  the  natioil  that  fuffers  from 
it,  slnd  to  the  nation  which  allows  it,  can  never  hq 
cffefbally  removed,  but  by  reftorlng  the  balance 
between  th-em ;  arid  unfortutiatcly  this  can  only  be 
jdotie  by  a  war. 

Far  he  it  from  utf  to  fuggcft  any  idea  that  would 
Itend  to  rekindle  the  flames  of  difcord.  Rather  let 
jhe  voice  of  reafon  and  philofophy  be  he^rd  by 
the'rulers  of  the  world.  May  all  fovereigns,  after 
fo  many  ages  of  error,  learn  to  prefer  the  virtuous 
glory  o(  making  a  few  men  happy,  to  the  mad  am- 
bition of  reigning  over  wafted  regions,  and  people 
groaning  under  the  weight  of  oppreflion!  May  all 
jnen  become  brethren,  accuftom  themfelves  to  conr 
fider  the  univerfe  as  one  family  under  the  eye  of 
pnc  common  father !  But  thefe  wifhes/  which  arc 
jhofe  of  every  fenfible  and  humane  man,  will  ap? 
pe^r  as  idle  dreams  to  iifflbitiQU$  mipifters,  who* 
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bold-tbe  w^  of  empire.    Their  bufy  and  reftlefs 
difpoCtioQ  wM)  ftill  fted  torrenfs  of  blood. 

SbM  B  pitiful  commercial  ititercft  '^ll  again  arm 
die  ffrendi  and  the  Englifli.  Though  Great  BrU 
iMr,  in  moft  of  her  wars,  has  anned  chiefly  at 
defhroying  the  indnftry  of  her  neighbours;  and 
though  the  fnperiority  of  her  ntival  forces  may 
flHI  keep  up  this  hope,  which  has  fo  often  been 
ififappoioted ;  iPife  may  fafePy  foretell  that  ihe  uroulcl 
dlafe  V(y  remove  the  fccne  of  aftioq  from  the  fcai 
of  Aftii  wBere  Ihe  would- have  fo*  little  to  gain, 
and'  fo  raqch  tt)  lofe.  That  power  is  not  ignoraht 
of  the  ibcret  wiOiea  formed  on  all  ficfes  for  the  over- 
tilroi^of  an  edifice,  which  cclipfet  all  the  reft.  The* 
fobah  of  Bengal  is  fecretly  exafperated  that  he  hat- 
pot  CTcn  tl|r  appearance  of  authority  left.  The 
fiAab  o£  thtt  Decan  is  inconfolable  tor  fei|i  his  comv 
sMfoe  under  the  comroulof  a  foneign'power.  The* 
ljabc»bof^  Arpot  endearvoilrs  to  diipel  the  jealoufie^ 
of  biB  tyrantB.  The  Marattas  am.  enafperated  to 
find  noifaing  but  obft^^cles  to  their  depredations. 
All  the  powers  in  thofe  parts,  either  are  a^ailf 
ealayedv  or  think  themfelves  on  the  e? e  of  being 
io*  £&gUnd;  we  may  prefume,  wofild  not  wi(h  tQ 
fee  tfae  French  at-  xht  head  of  fueh  a  confederacy. 
0A  the  contrary^  wie  maj^  venture  to  foretell  that 
^^ftriA  nentrality  for  liidia  Would  be  the  wife(^ 
plan  cbey  could  purfue>.  and  one  tfa^  would  moft 
readily  adopu 

Bcrr  would  thi*  fyftem  be  as  eligible  for  their 
rirals?  Certainly  not*  The  French  are  aware, 
that  wj^rlike  preparations  made  at  the  Ille  of 
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France  might  be  employed  with  advantage ;  that 
the  conquefts  of  the  Englifh  are  too  extenfire  not 
tp  be  open  to  attacks;  and  that,  fince  their  expe^ 
rienced  officers  are  returned  home,  the  Britifh  pof« 
fellions  in  Indoftan  are  only  guar4ed  by  young 
people,  who  are  more  intent  upon  making  their 
fortunes  than  upon  military  e^ercifes.  It  is,  diere- 
forCi  to  be  prefumed,  that  a  warlike  nation  would 
eagerly  feize  an  opportunity  of  repairing  their 
former  piisfortunes*  At  the  fight  of  their  ilandards, 
all  thefe  oppreifed  fovereigns'would  take  the  field; 
and  the  rulers  pf  iQdia,  furrounded  with  enemies, 
and  attacked  ^t  once  on  the  north  and  on  the 
fouth,  by  fea  and  by  landi  would  in£idlibly  be 
overpowered. 

Then  the  French,  confidered  as  the  deli?eren 
of  Indoftan,  would  emerge  from  that  ftate  of  hn«r 
mlliation  into  which  their  own  mifconduft  hath 
plunged  them*  They  would  become  the  idols  of 
the  princes  and  people  of  Afia,  provided  the  revo- 
lution they  bronght  about  proved  to  them  a  leflbn 
of  moderation.  Thpir  tra^de  would  be  extenfive 
and  fiourilhing,  fo  long  as  they  knew  bow  to  be 
juft.  But  this  profperity  would  end  in  fome  fatal 
icataftrophe,  fhould  an  inordinate  ambition  prompt 
them  to  plunder,  ravage,  and  opprefs.  To  give 
(lability  tp  their  fituatioUi  they  mud  eveo,  by 
npble  and  generous  proceedings,  oblige  their  rivals 
to  overlook  their  advantages.  No  great  degree  of 
magnanimity  will  be  requifite,  patiently  to  view 
(he  operaitions  of  the  oorthejn  n^cioqs  of  Europg 
19  fhf  fcas  of  Afiat 
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^raJe  of  Denmark,  0/iend^  Sweden^  P^Hlfi^f 
Spain^  and  Ruffiay  to  the  Eafi  Indies.  Somk 
important  inquiries  concerning  the  conneo 
tions  of  lEurc^  wit 6  India^ 

IT  is  the  general  opinion,  that,  in  the  earUeft  ^ 9i? !f 
times,  a  people  called  the  Cimbri  pofTefled^  at   ^    _'    f 
tfic  extremity  of  Germania.  the  Cimbrian  Cher-  ^^^^  "* 
lonefus,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Holllein,  tions  in 
Slcfwic,  and  Jutland;  and  that  the  Teutones  lived  ^"*?f^ 
in  the  adjacent  iflands.  Whether  thele  people  had 
or  had  not  the  fame  origin,  certain  it  is,  that  they 
came  out  of  their  forefts,  or  out  of'thieir  marflics, 
together  iii  a  body,  and  as  one  nation,  and  pene«- 
traced  among  the  Gauls,  in  quefl:  of  booty,  glory, 
and  a  milder  climate.    They '  were  even  preparing 
to  crofs  the  Alps,  when  Rome  thought  It  was  proper 
to  ft  em  a  torrent  which  carried  all  before  it,    Thofc 
barbarians  triumphed  over  all  the  generals  that 
proud  republic  fent  to  oppofe  them,  till  the  memora^ 
ble  sera  when  they  w^re  totally  defeated  by  Marius. 
Their' country,  which  becatpe  almoft  a  defert 
after  that  terrible  cataftrophe,  was  peopled  agaia 
by  the  Scythians,  who,  being  driven  by  Pompey 
put  of  that  vail  fpace  between  the  Euxine  and  the 
Gafpi^n  fea,  marched  towards  the  north  abd  we4 
of  Europe,  fubduing  allthe  nations  they  foun4 
111  their  wuy.    They  conquered  Rui&a,  Saxony^ 
yoL-II.  »J    '  l^Tcftphalia; 
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Weftphaliaj  the  Cimbrian  Cberfonefus,  and  the 
countries  as  far  as  Finland,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 
It  is  pretended  that  Wodin  their  leader  traverfed 
fo  many  countries,  and  endeavoured  to  fubdoe 
them,  only  ^ith  a  view  to  excite  tiit  people  againft 
the  formidable,  odious,  and  tyrannical  power  of 
the  Romans.  That  fpirit  of  animofity,  which  he  bad 
excited  in  the  north,  operated  fecretly  with  fo  mttch 
force  after  his  death,  that  in  a  few  centuries  all 
nations  agreed  to  turn  their  arms  againft  that 
empire,  t;be  declared  enemjr  of  all  liberty ;  and^ 
after  having  Shaken  it  by  repeated  attacks,  were  at 
length  fuccef^ful  enough  totally  to  fubvert  it. 

D£NMARK  and  Norway  remained  without  inha* 
bitants  after  thefe  glorious  expeditions.  By  infenfi- 
ble  degrees  they  recovered  their  former  ftate, 
and  began  to  be  of  fome  confequence  agsun  to- 
wards the  beginning  of  the  eighth  centory.  Their 
valour  now  exerted  itfelf,  not  on  land,  but  oo  the 
ocean.  Surrounded  as  they  were  by  two  feas, 
they  commenced  pirates,  which  is  always  the  firft 
ftep  towards  navigation  in  uncivilized  nations* 

They  firft  made  trial  of  their  ftrength  againft 
the  neighbouring  ftates,  and  feized  the  few  mer* 
chant  ihips  they  found  failing  up  and  down  the 
Baltic4  Emboldened  by  thefe  fuccefles,  they  were 
enabled  to  plan  more  confiderable  undertakings. 
They  infefted  the  feas  and  coafts  of  Scotland,  Ire« 
land,  England,  Flanders,  France,  and.  even  of 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece.  They  frequently  pene- 
trated into  the  inland  parts  of  thofe  extenfive  coun- 
tries, and  even  tCQtured  upon  the  conqueft  of 
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Korma&dy  abd  Eogland*  Nocwitbftanding  the 
confuiioa  that  reigns  in  the  aaaals  of  thofe  barba* 
Hens  iHne8>  we  »ay  ftill  trace  fome  of  the  canfea 
of  fo  miiaj  extraordinary  events. 

Ths  inhafafitantt  of  Denmark  and  Norway  had 
originally  a  ftrong  propeafiiy  to  piracy,  which  has 
always  been  obfenred  in  people  bordering  upon  the 
fosLf  when  they  are  not  r^rained  by  civilization 
KBd  good  laws.  Cuftom  muft  neceffarily  have  made 
the  ocean  familiar  to  them,  and  inured  them  to  its 
Aortiw«  Having  no  agricukure,  breeding  but  few 
cattle^  ud  finding  but  a  fcanty  refource  from  the 
«bacf,  in  a  country  covered  with  ice  and  fnow, 
thf^  could  have  no  ftrong  attachment  to  their 
nacite  Und^  The  facility  ^  with  which  they  buiic 
their  ihips^  which  were  nothing  more  than  rafts 
coarCely  put  together  for  the  purpofe  of  failing 
akmg  the  coafts,  enabled  them  to  go  to  all  parts^ 
to  land  their  forces,  to  plunder,  and  to  reimbark. 
Piracy  was  to  them  what  it  had  been  to  the  firft 
heroes  of  Greece,  the  rcmd  to  glory  and  fortune; 
an  honourable  profeffioo,  which  ccmfifted  iri  a 
contempt  of  all  danger.  This  idea  infpired  them 
with  invincible  courage  In  their  eitpeditions,  fome- 
times  under  the  joint  command  of  different  chieft, 
and  Ibmetimes  divided  into  as  many  armaments 
«s  nations.  Thefe  fudden  attacks,  made  in  a 
variety  of  places  at  the  fame  time,  left  only  to 
ihe  inhabitants  of  the  coafts,  which  were  but  iU 
dcSended^  in  codequence  of  their  being  under  a 
bad  gowsmesti  the  dreadful. alienative  either  of 
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being  maflacredj  or  giTiDg  up  all  their  prpperty 
to  redeem  their  lives. 

This  propenfity  to  plunder  was  a  natural  coii<p 
fequence  of  the-  favage  life  <tf  the  Danes  and 
'Norwegians,  and  of  the  rough  and  military  edu- 
cation they  received;  but  it  was  more  partial*' 
larly  the  effeft  of  the  religion  of  Wodtn.  That 
vidorious  impoftor  improved,  if  we  may.  be 
allowed  to  fay  fo,  the  natural  fiercenefs  of  thofe 
nations  by  his  fanguinary  tenets.  •  He  ordetefd 
that  all  the  implements  of  war,  fuch  as  fwords, 
axesi  and  lances,  (hould  be  deified.  The  moft 
facred  engagements  were  confirmed  by  thcfe  in^ 
ftruments  which  they  (6  highly  valued.  A  lance 
fet  up  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  was  the  fignal  for 
prayer  and  facrifice.  Wodin  himfelf  at  his  death 
was  ranked  among  the  imnK)rtal  gods,  and  was 
the  firft  deity  of  thofe  horrid  regions^  where  the 
rocks  and  woods  were  flained  and  confecrated 
with  human  blood.  His  foltowers  thought  they 
honoured  him  by  calling  him  the  god  of  armies^ 
the  father  of  flaughter,  the  deftroyer  of  mankind^ 
the  promoter  of  difcord.  The  warriors,  whoi 
they  went  to  battle,  made  a  vow  to  fend  him  a 
certain  nunlber  of  fouls,  which  they  devoted  te 
him.  Thefc  fouls  were  the  right  of  Wodin.  It 
was  the  general  belief,  that  he  appeared  in  every 
battle,  either  to  proted  thofe  who  fought  valiantly, 
or  to  mark  out  the. happy  vi(%in)s:he'referved  for 
himfelf;  that  thefe  followed  him  to.  the.  regions 
of  blifs,  which  were  open  to  nqne  but  warriors. 
The  people  ran  to  deaths  and  to  martyrdom,  to 
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obtaui  this  reward.     This  belief  incrcafed  their   ^  9^  ^ 
oacural  propcnfitj  to  war,  till  it  grew  to  cnihu-    ^     J 
fiaini»  and  to  a  religious  third  for  blood. 

CHRisTiANiTy  overthrew  all  the  ideas  reful- 
ring  from  fucb  a  fyftem.  .  Its  Jiiiflionaries  endea- 
Toured  to  bring  their  profdytes  to  a  fedentary  life, 
that  they  inight  be  fit  to  receive  their  inftriic- 
tions.  They  gav^  them  a  difguft  for  their  rovihg 
life,  by  fuggcfting  to  them  other  means  of  fub- 
liftetice.  They  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  infpire 
them  with  a  love  of  agriculture^  and  more  cfpe^ 
cially  of  fifliing.  The  great  plenty  of  herrings^ 
which  then  came  in  ihoals  to  their  coafts,  afforded 
them  an;  eafy  means  of  procuring  food.  When 
they  had  fet  apart  a  fufficient  quantity  of  thefe 
fifli  for  their  own  ufe,  in  order  to  preferve  it, 
they  bartered  the  remainder  for  fak.  This  inter- 
ci3urfe  was  encouraged  at  its  rife  by  one  common 
faith,  new  profpeAs,  mutual  w^nts,  and  great 
(afctjr;  Such  a  total  revolution  enfued,  that,  iince 
the  converfidn  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  not 
a  fingle  inftance  is  to  be  found  in  hiftory  of  their 
expedition^  and  depredations. 

The  new  fpirit,  which  feemed  to  animate  Nor- 
way and  Denmark,  could  not  fail  of  extending  their 
•communication  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 
Unfortunately  it  was  intercepted  by  the  afccndant 
which  the  Hanfe  towns  ha4  acquired.  Even  when 
that  great  and  iingular  confederacy  fell  into  decay, 
Hamburgh  dill  maintained,  the  fuperiority  it  had 
obtained  over  all  the  fubjeds  of  the  Danilh  domi- 
nions*   They  were  beginning  to  break  the  bands 
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tliajt  hdd  fubjefied  them  to  this  kind  of  monopolyv 
when  they  were  induced  to  undertake  the  nai4ga- 
tion  to  th^  Eaft  Indies  by  ^  inctdent  that  4o* 
fcrvcs  to  be  noticed. 
SS"*to  ^  DutcH  faftor,  named  BofchoWer,  being  fetit 
carry  on  a  by  his  nation  to  condode  a  treaty  of  commerce 
Jpdia.'*^'^  with  the  king  of  Ceylon,  fo  ingratiated  himfelf 
with  that  monarch,  that  he  became  chief  of  his 
council,  his  admiral,  and  was  created  prince  of 
Mingone.  Bofchower,  intoxicated  with  thefe 
honours,  haftenod  to  Europe,  to  make  a  ptrade 
of  them  before  his  countrymen.  He  took  great 
oflFence  at  the  coldneis  with  which  thofe  Tepubli^ 
cans  receiYed  the  titled  flaye  of  an  Afiatic  court ; 
and  was  fo  highly  provoked  at  it,  that  he  W4snt 
over  to  Chriftiem  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  »A 
offered  him  Us  fervices,  and  the  intereft  he  ha4 
at  Ceylon,  ilis  propofals  were  acc^ed.  He 
failed  in  i6iS,  with  fix  fliips,  three  of  which 
belonged  to  the  gOTcmment,  and  three  to  dud 
company  that  had  aflbciated  themfeltes  to  carry 
on  a  trade  to  India.  His  death,  which  happened 
in  their  paflage,  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  ttiey 
had  conceived.  The  Danes  met  widi  a  very  bad 
reception  at  Ceylon ;  and  their  chief,  Ore  Giedde 
de  Tommerup,  faw  no  other  refource  than  to 
carry  them  to  l>anjour,  a  part  of  the  continent 
neareft  to  that  ifland. 

Tan  JOUR  is  a  fmall  ftate,  whidi  is  but  a  hun* 
dred  miles  in  its  greateft  length,  and  eighty  in 
its  greateft  breadth.  It  is  of  all  that  coaft  the 
province  that  bears  the  greateft  quantity  of  rice. 
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This  natural  vcahi,  added  to  a  variety  of  ufcfnl  ?  9^  ^ 
manufaJhires^  Anyd  a  gre^f  plenty  of  roQts  fo^  v  .  ^^  ■  ^ 
dyrng^  makes  tliie  piiiblic  revenue  amount  to  near 
five  millions  *.  Its  fertility  is  owing  to  its  being 
watered  by  the  Pav^pj  a  jriver  wl^iick  comey  idpwn 
from  the  mountjbinf  of  Qate.  At  (Upwards  <^f 
£fmr  hun/dred  miles  fron^  th^  liiea^,  it  di?ides  iptp 
two  breams.  At  ihe  entrance  of  Tanjour^  tfa^ 
e^jerp  ibranq)^  talces  the  fiaqie  pf  Cpleroon^  The 
other  rets^ins  tbfi  .n^n^e  of  Caf eri,  and  fub^ivides 
ag^  into  foiju:  br^nc^ejs,  which  all  flp\y  within 
the  kipgdpflQj  apd  preferve  it  frpm  that  terrible 
^<€«^ht  which  burns  up  che  rieft  of  Coromamifl 
for  the  greaceft  part  of  the  year* 

Tha$  happy  iituation  made  the  Danes  wiih  CD 
for^  a  fettXeaoent  10  Tanjourt  Their  pitopofiils 
loet  w(th  a  favourable  reception..  They  pbtainc^ 
.a  (frviitful  aAd  pop^lous  territory ;  on  which  the^ 
))mlt  Tranquebar^  and  afterwards  the  Fortrefs  (tf 
Danr^el>ourg,  fufi&cient  for  the  defence  both  qf 
the  joad  aqd  <be  town*  On  •their  part^  they  etv^ 
gaged  to  pity  an  annual  homage  of  1 63500  Uvresf, 
which  is  continued  £o  this  tirue. 

Circumstances  were  favourable  for  eftabliih- 
ing  a  large  copumercet  The  Poruiguefe,  who 
groaned  und6r  the  opprdfion  of  a  foreign  yoke* 
made  only  feeble  efforts  to  preferve  their  ppf- 
feffions;  the  Spaniards  fent  no  fhips  but  to  th^e 
Moiocca  imd  Philippine  iflands;  and  the  Dutch 
iWere  foldy  intent  upon  engroHing  the  fpice  tradCf 

♦  1 18^7501,  i  About  71a  1. 
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The  EngH(h  felt  the  efFeds  of  the  didurbancrs 
their  country  laboured  undefi  even  in  India.  AH 
thefe  powers  could  not  fee  this  new  rival  withoot 
rfegret;  but  none  oppofed  itl 

In  coniequence  of  thi9>  the  danes;  ^ho  Cet  out 
iVith  a  capital  of  ho  iiiorie  than  8§yftf^  livrcs  *, 
carried  on  a  pretty  confiderable  trade  in  all  par& 
pf  India.  Unbajipily  the  Dutch  company  acquirefl 
fuch  a  fuperiority,  as  to  exclude  them  from  th'fc 
inarkets  where  they  had  traded  mc  ft  advantage* 
bufly;  andy  by  a  ftill  greater  disfortune,  the  dif^ 
fentions,  that  rent  the  north  of  Europe,  would 
not  permit  the  mothi^r-touhtry  to  attend  to  fiich 
remote  concerns  ^^  thole  of  this  fettlbttieot.     Thfe 
'Danei  atTranquebar  infenfibly  fell  into  contempt^ 
both  wi'h  the  nativesi  who  value  men  only  ih 
proportion  to  their  richeSi  and  with  the  rival  n^ 
tfons^  whofe  competition  they  could  not  fuftaiii. 
They  were difcouraged  by  this  inferiority;  and  the 
fx)iti^khy  gave  up  thbir  charter;  and  made  ov<!r 
their  fettleiheilti  t6  the  govert\ment|  as  an  indenf* 
hification  for  the  fums  it  had  advanced. 
AcDwifli       A   NEW  company  was  formed  in   1670  upoti 
trade  has     the  ruins  of  the  old  one.     Chrifiiern  V.  gave 
toincila!*   them,  in  ihips  and  other  effeAs,  to  the  value  of 
310^828  livresi  10  fdusf  $  ahd  the  adventurers 
advariced   :?;j4,6bb  litres  |,     This  fecond  under- 
taking, which  was  entered  upon  without  a  fuf- 
ficient  fund,  proved  ftill  more  unfuccefsful  than 
the  firft.     After  a  few  voyages^  the  fadory  of 

^  About  379330L       i  >3i598L  141.  ii<Lx         tl^^S^^S^ 
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TriMMjucbar  was  left  to  itfelf.  Their  fihkll  tcrri-  Book 
tory,  and  two  veffels  that  they  freighted  for  th^ 
Merchants  of  that  country^  .were  the  only  means 
they  had  to  fupply  the  inlv^bitants  and  their  gani- 
fon;  Thefe  Tefources  fometimes  failed  thetd ;  add^ 
to  fave  themielves  from  the  effeds  of  famine,  they 
Were  reduced  to  mortgi^e  three  of  the  foar  baftion^ 
that  xonftitiked :  their  fortrefs.  They  were  fcarct 
able  to  fit  out  a  ihip  for  £urope  once  in  three  year^ 
with  a  very  moderate  carga 
.  Pity  feeiiied  .to  be  the  Qdly  feAtipient  that  fo 
dcfper4te  a  fituation  could  infpire.  But  the  ever 
watchful  j^aloufy  and  Aifpicious  avarice  of  othet 
Qarionsy.  ftirred  up  an  odbus  war  againft  die  Danes. 
The  Raja  of  Tanjoiir^  who  had  frequently .  inter- 
cepted their  commnnicatibn  with  his  territory^  at- 
tacked them  in  1689^  iu  the  irery  tpwn  of  Tran* 
quebar,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  Dutch.  That 
prince  had  nearly  taken  the  place  aftera  fix  months 
.$ege»  wbeu  it  was  fuccoured  and  faved  by  the 
£ngliih«  This  event  neither  was^  nor  could  be, 
attended  with  atay  important  confequences.  The 
Danifii  company  declined  daily,  and  was  at  length 
totally  ruined  in  i^go. , 

Two  years  after  this,  a  new  eompany  was  formed, 
Whv:h  ftill  fubfifts.  The  favours  that  were  heaped 
upon  it,  to  enable  it  to  carry  on  a  free  and  advaii* 
tageous  trade,  plainly  Qiew  of  what  importance  this 
commerce  appeared  to  the  government.  The  char* 
kcr  of  the  company  is  fettled  for  forty  years.  What- 
ever belongs  to  the  fitting  out  of  their  (hips^  is  ez« 
elnptcd  from  all  duties.  The  Workmen  they  employ, 

*hcthelp 
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whether  natives  or  foreigners,  are  not  tied  dwm 
CO  the  tegulattoos  of  particular  companies,  wt»eh 
are  a  reftraiiit  upon  indaftry  in  Denmark,  as  «dl 
as  19  other  couDCries  m  Europci.  They  are  mc 
jobUgned  to  life  ftampc  paper  in  their  tranfa&ioos. 
They  have  an  abfolute  jurifdidion  av^  the  per* 
fom  chey  /employ -,  aiMl  th|S  fewences  pafied  by 
^he  cSredors  are  not  liable  to  1>e  rMeried,  uniefc 
ibc  pttni&inent  as  c^pitaL  To  resuwe  even  the 
appearance  of  conftraint,  tbe  ibvcretga  has  rt- 
jiottoeed  die  right  be  has  of  interfering  in  die  ad- 
mtrnftratioa  of  their  affairs,  as  being  chief  pro* 
prietor.  He  has  no  influrace  in  the  choice  of 
jofficers,  whether  civil  or  nititary,  and  has  only 
rcferved  to  hiorifelf  a  power  of  cofl£nnuig  )the  office 
-of  governor  of  Tranqoebar.  He  has  even  bo^^ni 
himfelf  to  ratify  all  political  conventims  they  rosy 
think  proper  to  tnake  with  the  Afiatic  powers. 

In  return  for  fo  in;any  indulgences,  govenimdK 
has  only  required  one  per  cent,  upon  all  -merchait- 
dize  ctf  India  and  China  which  (hould  be  ienc 
abroad,  and  two  and  a  half  per  cent*  upon  all  ^at 
Ihould  be  confumod  at  hbine. 

The  grant  containing  the  above  GOttdiciqus  was 
tK>  fooner  confirmed,  than  adventurers  were  fought 
for;  and,  to  engage  them  the  more  eafily,  the 
ftock  was  diftinguiflied  into  two  different  kinds* 
The  firft,  called  Jbced^  was  that,  in  which  oil  the 
eSeAs  the  old  company  had  m  Europe  and  Afia 
were  defimed  to  be  invefted.  The  other  flock 
was  called  vmaUe^  becaufe  every  year  it  was 
regulaseil  by  (^  number^  die  lading,  and  the 

expcncc 
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fKpnee  nf  &e  (hips  the  <rocnpany  thoHght  pro-  ^  ^^  ^ 
per  to  jfit  t)iR.  Etery  proprietor  may  chofe  wfae- 
ter  he  mtl  be  coDceraed  in  tfaefe  expeditions^ 
Ihe  pro&s  of  which  are  fettled  at  the  clofe  of 
tffstj  yojzgc  If  aoy  one  fhould  decline  to  run 
the  nique^  a  ctrcamftance  which  has  never  yet 
happened^  the  chance  wodd  then  be  oflered  to 
anodlen  By  this  arrangement,  the  company  be- 
one  permanent  by  the  fixed,  and  annual  by  the 
varMle  (lock. 

It  feemed  a  difficult  matter  to  ftate  the  (hare 
of  ezpence  that  each  of  thefe  funds  was  to  bear. 
Erery  thing  was  fettled  with  more  cafe  than  was 
expeAed.  It  was  agreed  that  the  variable  ihould 
only  pay  die  neceffary  expenccs  for  the  purchafe, 
the  fitting  out,  and  the  cargoes  of  the  (hips. 
Afl  other  charges  were  to  be  defrayed  from  the 
$Ktd  ftodc,  which,  by  way  of  compenfation,  was 
to  take  up  ten  per  cent,  upon  all  India  goods 
Which  tfiiould  be  fold  in  Europe,  and  five  per 
cent,  t^n  all  that  Ihould  be  fent  out  from  Tran* 
qucbar.  This  continual  addition  to  the  fixed 
ftodc  has  fe  increafed  the  capital,  that,  inftead 
of  four  hundred  (hares  at  1125  livres^,  which 
was  the  original  ftock  of  the  company,  it  now  con- 
fiftsoffixteen  hundred  {hares  at  16871.  los.f, 
it  was  fettled  at  this  number  in  1755;  and  the 
duties,  which  went  to  the  increafe  of  ihc  fixed 
fttek,  have  ever  fince  been  applied  to  the  increa- 
fing  of  the  dividend,  which  till  then  had  been 
takcf  upon  the  profits  of  the  variable  flock. 

*49L  4s.  4d.y.  t73l*  i^s«  id.  v 
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Every  proprietor^  though  but  of  a  fiogle  fliarcv 
has  a  vote  at  the  general  meetings.  A  pioprietor 
of  three  fliares  has  two  votes;  a  proprietor  of  five 
has  three  votes;  and  fb  on  in  the  fame  proportion  to 
twenty  fhares,  which  entitle  the  proprietor  ta  tweWe 
votes;  but  no  man  can  have  any  greater  number. 

When  the  charter  was  renewed  for  twenty  years 

in  1722,  fome  new  regulations  were  made.   It  has 

been  ftipulated^  that  no  member  of  the  -company 

iliould  at  any  time  have  more  than  three  votes, 

and  that  none  ihould  be  allowed  to  give  his  vote 

in  writing  or  by  proxy. 

^uteof  Denmark  traaes  to  the  fame  parts  of  Afia  as 

i^Tdfru^^  other  European  nations.     The  pepper  brought 

India.         from  Maiaj)ar  does  not,  upon  ah  ^verage,  exceed 

.  iixty  thoufand  weight  a  year. 

Every  circumftance  would  lead  us  to  imagine 
that  their  trade  muft  be  confiderable  on  the  coafl 
of  Coromandel.  They  are  in  pofli&iuon  of  an  ex- 
cellent territory;  though  it  is  but  two  leagues  in 
circumference,  the  population  amounts  to  thirty 
tiioufand  fouls.  There  are  about  ten  thoufand  in- 
habitants  in  the  town  of  Tranquebar;  and  twelve 
thoufand  more  in  a  large  village^  where  they  work 
at  ordinary  manufaftures.  The  reft  are  ufcfully 
employed  in  fome  (mailer  villages.  Three  hun- 
dred Danes,  fifty  of  whom  compofe  the  garrifon, 
are  the  only  Europeans  in  the  fcttlement.  The 
V  expcnce  of  maintaining  them  amounts  to  no  more 

than  96000  livres  *  a  year,  which  is  nearly  the 
income  drawn  from  them. 

Th< 
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Tub  faftors  of  the  company  have  but  little  book 
bufmefs  to  tranfaA*  Two  ihips  only  are  difpatched 
once  In  three  years;  which  bonvey  no  more  than 
tSoo  bales  of  ordinary  cotton,  and  whofe  freight 
docs  not  excqed  1,500,000  livrcs*.  The  faftors 
themfelves '  do  not  know  how  to  improve  their 
Idfnre  to  .the  advancement  of  their  own  private 
fortune.  They  have  no  other  expedient  than  to 
lend  the  £iiall  capital  they  have  at  their  difpofat 
to  lodiaa  merchants  at  a  high  intereft :  and  in- 
deed Traoqoebar,  though  an  ancient  fettlemenr, 
has  not  that  appearance. of  induflry  and  opulence 
which  is  obfervable  in  more  modern  fettlements 
which  have  been  conduced  with  fpirit  and  Ikill. 
The  French,  driven  lOut  of.  their  own  fettlements, 
had  eontribnted  to  give  it.fome  degree  of  impor- 
tance; batyiopon  their  leaving  it,  the  fettlemcnt 
fell  again  into  the  fame  languid  (late  as  before. 
Yet  the  fitnation  of  the  Danes  in  Ooromandei 
is  not  £b  bad  as  at  Bengal. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  In  Alia,  they  difplayed 
riieir  flag  on  the  Ganges.  Their  ill  fuccefs  foon 
obliged  them  to  quit  it,  and  they  never  appeared 
there  again  till  1755-  Commercial  jealoufy,  which 
is  become  the  ruling  paffioh  of  our  age,  has  fruf- 
trated  their  views  upon  Bankibafar,  and  they  have 
been  reduced  to  fix  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
place.  The  French,  who  alone  had  fupported  the 
new  fafiory^  found  a  refuge  there  during  the 
calamities  of  the  laft  war,  and  every  aiEftance  that 
frieodflup  and  gratitude  could  offer.     Few  ihips 

*  65,6151. 
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come  thither  direAly  from  Enrope#  Sifice  1757 
diere  have  been  but  two;  both  their  cargoes  toge^ 
tber  had  coft  hot  fl,i6o|Ooo  U?res  *  »t  home* 

The  trade  tx>  China  being  le&  tedious  add  U& 
liable  to  dbftaeles»  the  Danifli  conpaij  haa  pur* 
fued  it  more  warmly  than  either  that  to  tW  Gangca 
or  to  CoromandeU  vhich  require  a  ptcvioos  flock* 
They  fend  a  large  (hip  every  year,  and  frequently 
two.  The  teasy  which  were  th^r  chief  retnm^ 
were  moftly  confomed  in  England;  The  acqnifi* 
tion  that  kingdom  has  made  of  the  Ifle  of  Man^ 
which  was  the  ftaple  for  that  contraband  trade,  by 
depriving  the  Danes  of  that  market,  muft  heceSa* 
rily  leflen  their  dealings  with  Chhia. 

The  anmial  fales  of  the  company  now  amomt 
to  6,500^000  llvresf.  It  is  not  probable  that 
they  will  increafe  much.  We  know  their  expedi« 
tiona  are  eafily  made,  and  at  a  triiiag  expence« 
Their  failors^  though  not  fo  ventmrous  as  thofe  of 
fome  other  nattonsi  have  prudence  and  estperience* 
The  iron  they  fend  to  India  is  found  in  the  mines 
of  Norway.  The  government  pays  them  a  very 
high  price  for  the  faitpetre  it  obliges  them  to  bring 
kotne.  The  national  manufadures  are  neither  fo 
numerous  nor  fo  much  encouraged  as  to  be  any 
hindrance  to  their  fales.  They  can  eafily  difpofe  of 
their  goods  all  over  the  North,  and  in  fome  part  of 
Gcriktany.  They  have  good  laws,  and  their  whole 
condud  deferves  the  highcft  encomiums.  Perhaps^ 
there  is  not  any  company  that  can  be  oon^Mured  to tlaa 
in  the  honefty  and  prudmoe  of  their  tranfaAiDDS^ 

♦  94,5001.  t  »«4»37$1- 
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NoTwiTii»ANBiNo  f&H  diefe  advaBCsgesy  the  book 
Daaiih  company  wiU  alttayd  be  in  a  declintng 
lUte.     The  confuaiption   of  their  coirimodities 
wiH  never  be  very  great,  it  a  region  which  nattire 
has  doomed  to  poverty^  and  which  tnduftfy  itfelf 
canifoc  enrichi.  The  mother  country  is  neither  po^ 
poloDs  nor  powerful  enough  to  afford  them  the 
means  of  extending  their  commerce.    Their  flock 
is  fmall,  and  vfiW  dways  continue  fo*    Foreigners 
will  not  trad  their  money  in  the  hands  of  a  body 
which  is  under  the  contf ool  of  arbiorary  power  in 
an  abfolnte  monarchy.    With  a  fjftem  of  laws 
that  would  do  honour  to  the  beft-conftituted  re- 
pnblkv  they  rauft  fufier  all  the  hardfliips  of  flavery. 
A  defpotic  goTemmeBt,  with  the  b^  intentions, 
on  nerer  have  it  in  its  power  to  do  good*    The 
firft  fteps  uken  by  fuch  a  government  are»  to  de« 
prive  the  fubjeds  of  that  free  exercife  of  their 
will  which  is  the  true  fource  of  their  adivity; 
aid^  when  this  fprmg  of  a£tion  is  once  broken^  it 
Ctfi  never  bo  reftored  agjsin*    It  is  mutual  confi- 
dence that  conntf^s  mankind^  unites  their  intereft^i 
and  promotes  trade.     Whereas  arbitrary  power 
puts  tt  end  to  all  conGdence»  be^ufe  it  ejtctudes 
every  idea  of  fecurity. 

The  projeft  formed  in  1728,  of  transferring 
the  company  from  Copenahgen  to  Altena^  could 
not  have  remedied  thefe  inconveniences.  The 
ibips,  indeed^  would  have  been  more  eafily  dif- 
patched^  and  would  not  have  been  expofed  to  the 
dttiger  of  lofing  their  voyage^  which  fometimes 
happens  from  the  ice  they  mce(  with  in  the  Sound; 

but 
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but  we  cannot  agree  with  the  authors  of  the 
fcheme,  that  the  vicinity  would  hare  induced 
the  Hamborghers  to  hazard  their  capitals  upon  a 
trade  for  which  they  had  always  ezpriefiecl  an  aver- 
iion.  So  that  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that 
England  and  Holland  were  guilty  of  a  needleft 
z&  of  tyranny,  when  they  oppofed  this  domeflfic 
plan  of  a  free  and  independent  power.  Their 
anxiety  with  regard  tO  Oftend  was  better 
grounded. 

mcmoUn  That  knowledge  of  trade  and  government, 
indncom-  and  that  found  philofophy,  which  infenfibly  fpread 
^^fb/nd.  over  all  Europe,  met  with  invincible  obftacles  in 
Ibme  monarchies.  Thefe  improvements  could  not 
reach  the  court  of  Vienna,  which  was  wholly  in- 
tent  upon  projeAs  of  war,  and  aggrandizement 
by  conquefts.  The  Engliih  and  Dutch,  whofe 
attention  was  engaged  in  preventing  France  from 
increafing  Her  commerce,  her  feitlements,  -  and  her 
navy^  excited  enemies  againft  her  on  the  continent^ 
and  lavifhed  immenfe  fums  upon  the  houfe  of 
Audria,  which  were  employed  againft  France: 
but,  at  the  peace,  the  luxury  of  one  crown  reftored 
more  riches  to  the  other  than  it  bad  taken  from  ic 
by  the  war. 

The  power  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  which  ought 
to  be  formidable  from  the  extent  of  its  dominions, 
is  confined  by  rcafon  of  their  fituation;  for  moft 
of  its  provinces  are  diftant  from  the  fea.  The  foil 
of  the  country  yields  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  wine, 
and  few  of  the  produftions  that  are  fo  much  valued 
by  other  nations*    It  affords  neither  oil,  'filk,  nor 
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iinc  wool,  which  ai-e  in  fo  much  repute.  This  ftate  book 
had  no  pretenfi^ns  to  opulence,  and  knew  not  how 
to  be  frugal.  With  the  ufual  luxury  and  pomp  of 
great  courts,  it  g^v^  ho  encouragement  to  induftrjr 
and  manufoSdres,  Whfeh  might  ha?e  fupplied  tht 
means  of  indulging  that  expehfire  taile*  The  con- 
tempt in  which  it  has  always  held  the  fciences» 
preVetited  its  progrefs  ineverjn  thing.  Artifti)  wil} 
never  be  eminent  in  any  country  where  they  are 
hot  aiBfted  by  men  of  learning.-  Sciences  and  acts 
muft  both  languish,  wherever  a  freedom  bf  thiok^ 
ing  is  not  allowed.  The  pride  and  intolerant  fpirit 
of  the  Hooife  of  Auftria  kept  her  vail  domains  in 
a  ftate  of  poverty,  fuperflition,  and  a  rude  kind  of 
luxtiry. 

Even  the  Low  Countries,  formerly  (o  celebrated 
for  their  activity  and  induftry,  retained  nothing  pf 
their  ancient  fplendour.  Not  a  iingle  ihip^Was  tp 
be'ieen  in  the  harbour  of  Antwerp;  it  was  no 
longer  the  ftore-houfe  of  the  North,  as  it  had  been 
for  two.  centuries  paft.  Bruffels  and  Louvain,  far 
from  fupplytng  other  nations  with  their  cloathingt 
bought  their  own  of  the  Engliih.  That  valuable 
article,  the  herring-rfilhery,  bad  paffed  from  Bruges 
to  Holland.  Ghent, Courcray,  and  fome  other  towns, 
found  their  linen'  and  lace  manutaAures  decr^afe 
daily.  Thofe  provinces,  placed  between  the  three 
mo(l  enlightened  and  mofl'  trading  nations  in  £u<* 
rope,  had  not  been  able,  with  all  their  natural 
advantages,  to  fupport  fo  powerful  a  competition. 
After  driving  fome  time  againfl  oppreffion,  again^l ' 
impediments  multiplied  by  ignorance,  and  «^ain{l 
VouII.  N  the 
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BOOK  the  privilege  which  a  rapacious  neighbour  ex^ 
torted  from  the  continual  wants  of  governmcnr^ 
tbey  were  totally  fallen  to  decay. 

.  P&iNCE  Eugene^  as  great  in  a  poli^cal  as  he  was 
itt  a  military  capacity,  with  a  mind  fuperior  to  every 
prejudice^  had  been  long  in  fearch  of  (he  means  of 
enriching  a  power>  whofe  bound^^rics  he  had  So 
greatly  enlarged ;  when  a  pnopofal  wii^niade  to  him 
of  eftablifliing  an  India  company  «t.  Oileodl  Jhe 
firft  contrivers  of  this  fehefne  had  v^y  extenfiva 
views.  They  pretended  that^  if  this  Aodertaking 
could  be  accompliflied,  it  would  excite  a  fpirittoi 
induftry  in  all  the  dates  under  the  dominion  o^.thc 
houfe  of  Auftria;  would  fupply.that  power  with  a 
navy,  one  part  of  which  would  be  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  other  at  Fiume  and  Tried ;  \#ouldrefcw  it 
from  the  kind  of  dependence  it  was  dill  under  for 
the  fubfidies  from  England  and  Holland.i  and  render 
it  formidable  ro  the  coads  of  Turkey;  and  even  to 
the  city  of  Condantinople. 

The  able  minider,  to  whom  thi^  was  addrefled,  was 
very  fenfible  of  the  valueoffuch  overtures;  he  would 
not,  however,  be  too  precipitate.  To  accudom  his 
own  court  and  all  Europe  to  this  new  edablidunenr^ 
he  ordered  that  two  fhips  fliould  be  fent  out  to  India 
in  1 7 1 7,  with  only  his  own  paffports.  Tbcic  voyage 
Was  fo  fuccefsful,  that  more  were  fcnt  out' the  fol- 
lowing years.  Every  expedition  proved  fortunaie; 
and  in  1722  the  court  of  Vienna  thought  it  was  iie- 
ceffary  to  fecure  the  property  of  the  ad  venturers,  who 
were  for  the  mod  part  Engl  ifli  andDptch,by  tbcmoft 
advantageous  charter  that  ever  had  been  granted. 

The 
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Th^  9iew  pcHi^fljty  ."vfakli  had  a;«pi!«l  of  twenty  *  o  o  c 


xmltipn^  di^ide^  into  tea shoviandih^Tes^  appeared 
with  advantage  ]n  all  the  mai kets  ci  lodia*  They 
fnade  two  fejG^edieittSy  that  of  GoUom  between  Ma* 
4iraft  and  Sadzaipatnaii)>  on.the  toaft.of  Coiomz^^ 
del ;  n^  xhftt  of  Bafikibabr^  on  th&Ganges*  They 
were  eren  in  featoh  of  a  place  where  their  ihips 
m^ht  touch  for  xeftefhraentSy  an4  had  turned  their 
views  .upon  M^^Kg/iicar  tot  that  pdrpofe.  The 
company  were  lb  fortunate  99  to  be  al>le  to  repofe 
an  f  mite  confidence  in  their  agenti^  Who  had  fliewn 
a  dcgtee  of  jrdoiutidfl  fufficiem  to  formount  every 
pbiUcle  that  joaloofy  had  thrown  in  their  way;  and 
a  (hare  of  und^rflanding  which  bad  extripated  them 
from  all  the  (bares,  that  bad  been  kpd  for  ihem* 
This  confidence  was  ftiU  increafed  by  the  rtchneiii 
.of  their  returns^  and  the  value  of  their  (hares^  which 
brought  in  fifteen  per  cent»  It  is  not  to  be.  fup- 
pofed  they  WQu)d  have  been  difappointedf  had  not 
their  prayers  been  oppofod  by  political  interefls^ 
To  give  ajdeac  idea  of  the  reafons  of  this  policy^ 
we  iQuit  trace  the  fubjeft  from  the  beginning, 

WaBW  Ifahclia  had  fent  out  (hips  10  fa<jilitate  f^^^f^ 
the  difpovery  of  America,  and  which  proceeded  as  ilruaion 
far  as  the  Philippine  iflands, .  Europe  was  funk  S?/^^"'' 
in  fqch  a  (late  of  ignorance,  that  it  was  shottght  ^^^ 


proper  to  prohibit  all  fubje£ls  of  Spain>  who 
not  natives  of  Caftiie,  from  navigating  to  the  Eaft 
a^d  Weft Jndits^  That  part  of  the  Low  Countries 
which.  hsi4  not  recovered  its  liberty^  having  betn 
ceded  in  ,159$  to  the  infanta  Ifabella,  on  her  mar« 
riag^  with  the  archduke  Albert^  th?  n^w  (<>ve# 

N  a;  rci^iji 
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reigns  were  required  b  entet  Into  a  foleliiii-  agage- 

menCi  not  to  have  any  concern  in  this  trade.  Wh  A 

thefe  proTincbs  were  again  united  t^  the  monarcfay 

*i&  1638,  no  alteration  wag  made  in  this  odbns  fti- 

pulation4    The:.fleiningSy  jnftiy  offiended  at  beii% 

*  abridged  of  the  xight;,  whidb  all  people  are  bf  na- 

rture  entitled  td^  ^trading  where?er  other  natiofis 

are  not  legally  poSe&d  of  an  cxclulive  privilege, 

ucomplainod  loudly  of  thia  impqfitioo.    They  were 

Jcconded  by  their  governor  the»cardinal  Iqfant, 

-who  procured  the  permiffion  to^d^ade  to  the  £aft 

Indies.    The  aft  to  ratify  xhts^  grant  was  noty^ 

ifluedy  when  Portugal  ibook  oflT  the  yoke  under 

.which  it  had  fo  long  be^n  opprefied*    The  feat: 

^increafing^tfhe  difcontent  of.the  Porcuguefe>  whom 

.the  Spaniards  wifhed  rather  to  ibath,  prevented  the 

introdufitonof  a  new  rival  to  the  Portugufe  in  Afia, 

•and  prOtrafted  the  conchifion  of  this  i  mportant  affair. 

It  was  not  yet  fettled,  when  it  was  refolved  at  Mnn^ 

ilec>  in  1 648/ that  the  fubjedaof  ±he  king  of  Spain 

ftould  never  extend  their  trade  in  locUa  beyond 

what  it  was  aC  that  period.    This  ad  ought  not  to 

have  been  iofs' binding  to  the  emperor  than  it  was 

to  the  court  of  Madrid;  fince  fae^poffefies  the  Low 

Countries  on  the  fame  terms,  and  with  the  fame 

reftriaipns,  they  were  fubjcft .  to  when^'  under  the 

dominion  of  Spain.  : 

'  Such  were  the  arguments  made  ufe  of  by  the 
£ngU(h.and  the.  Dutch,  in  order  ^o  tSeSk  the  fnp- 
preffion  of  the  new  company,  whole  foccefs  gave 
them  ^reat  ^  umbrage,  Thofc  two:  allies,  who  by 
their  maritime  forces  could  have  entirely  deftroyed 
.        i  7  *     ^  Oftend 
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.  .  «         *  • 

OAcikI  and  its  trade>  were  defirous  of  avoiding  a  dif-  ^  9^  ^ 
puto  with  a  ppw^r  which  they  themfeWes  had  raifed^. 
and  which  they  thought  they  flood  ia  need  of  againil 
the  houfe  of  BoArbon.  So  that,  though  they  were 
deiermioed  not  to  fuffer  the  houfe  of  Auftria  to  go 
to  the  fource  of  their  riches,  they  contented  them- 
felves  with  making  remonftrances  on  th^  violation  of 
i6e  moft  folemn  engagements.  They  were  feconded 
by  France,  which  was  equally  interefted  in  this  mat' 
ter^  and  was  alfo  guarantee  of  the  violated  treaty, 
Th£  emperor  paid  no  regard  to  thefe  reprefenta- 
tions.  He  was  indyced  to  perfift  in  his  undertak- 
ing by  the  obllinacy  of  his  own  difpofition,  by  tha^ 
aoibitious  profpeAs  that  had  been  fuggefted  to  him,  . 
and  by  the  great  privileges  and  indulgences  granted 
by  Spain  to  the  merchants  rjeiiding  in  his  dominions. 
That  crown  then  entertained  the  hopes  of  obtain- . 
ing  the  heirefs  of  the  houfe  of  Audria  for  Don 
Carlos,  and  thought  no  conceffions  too  great  for 
fuch  an  alliance.  The  ynion  of  thofc  two  courts, . 
which  had  always  been  confider^d  as  irreconcilea- 
ble,  alarmed  all  Europe,  Every  nation  thought 
itielf  in  danger.  Numberlefg  leagues  were  formed, 
and  many  treaties  concluded,  to  endeavour  to  dif- 
folve  that  connexion,  which  was  thought  to  be  more 
dangerous  than  it  really  was.  All  thefe  attempts 
were  inefie^ual,  till  the  council  of  Madrid,  having 
no  more  treafures  to  laviih  upon  Qermaqy,  were 
cobvinced  that  they  were  purfuing  a  vifionary  jnte- 
reft.  Auftris^  was  not  alarmed  at  the  defection  of 
her  ally,  and  feemed  determined  to  aiTert  her  claims, 
andefpecially  her  commercial  intereds.  Whether  the 
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marinmc  powers  were  intimidated  by  this  fteadincft, 
or  whether,  as  was  more  probably  the  tafe^  they 
only  confulted  the  diftates  of  found  policy,  they 
determined  to  guarantee  the  pragmatic  fanftion  in 
1727.  The  cottrt  of  Vienna  acknowledged  this  im- 
portant fervice,  by  facrificing  the  Oftend  company.. 

Though  the  public  a(^s  take  notice  only  of  a 
fafpcnfion  for  (even  years,  the  proprietors  plsdnly 
faw  that  their  ruin  was  determined,  and  that  this' 
ftipulation  was  only  Inferted  from  refpei^  to  the 
imperial  dignity^  They  had  too  high  an  opinion 
of  th^  court  of  London  and  the  ftates  general,  to 
fappoft  they  would  have  fccurcd  the  indivifibility 
of  the  Auftrian  dominions  for  a  mete  momentary 
advantage.  This  perfuafion  determined  them  to 
think  no  more  of  Oftend,  and  to  difpofc  of  their 
Hock  fome  other  way.  They  made  fcveral  fuc- 
oeflive  attempts  to  form  ati  eftablilhment  at  Ham«- 
Imrgh,  at  Trieft,  and  in  Tufcany  j  but  all  iheir 
endeavours  provcid  abortive,  eitlier  from  the  bad- 
toefs  of  thfe  iituation,  the  efforts  of  powerful  nations, 
or  thfe  intrigues  of  politics.  Thofe  were  the  moft 
fuccefsful  who  turned  their  views  towards  Swedem 

Sweden,  whofe  inhabitants,  known  by  the  name 
of  Goths,  had  contributed  to  the  fubverCon  of  the 
Roman  empire,  when  they  had  fpread  deftrudioa 
wiih  the  violence  and  rajpidiry  of  a  torrent,  re* 
treated  into  their  dcferts,  and  were  loft  in  their 
former  obfcurity.  Their  domcftic  contcfts,  which 
were  always  violent,  though  continual^  prevmted 
them  from  thinking  of  foreign  wars,  or  from  uni* 
ling  their  interefts  with  thofe  of  other  nations.  They 

had 
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bad  ittiforttmately  the  ixrorft  of  all  conftitucions,  in  book 
which  authority  is  fo  divided,  that  neither  of  the 
fcreral  powers  knows  cxzSAj  what  ihare  it  is  pofTef* 
fed  of.  The  fcTeral  diftin£t  claims  of  the  king,  of 
the  dcrgy,  of  the  nobility,  of  the  cities,  and  of  the 
peafants,  occafioned  fuch  a  fcene  of  confufion,  that 
it  moft  oftentimes  neceflarily  have  proved  the  ruin 
of  the  kingdom,  if  their  neighbours  had  not  Ia« 
boured  under  the  fame  (late  of  barbarifm.  Gu(lavu3 
Vafa  put  an  end  to  that  anarchy,  by  uniting  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  powers  in  his  own  perfon; 
bttt  he  plunged  the  ftate  into  another  calamity,  a« 
ftital  as  the  former. 

This  country,  from  the  great  extent  of  its  coaft, 
its  excellefit  harbours,  its  plenty  of  timber,  its  iron 
m^d  copper  minet,and  from  its  abounding  with  every 
material  requifite  to  form  a  uavy,  feemed  as  it  were 
4efigned  for  navigation,  which,  however,  it  negle^ed 
\R^hen  it  grew  weary  of  piracy.  The  people  of  Lu- 
beck  traded  with  the  Swedes  for  the  productions  of 
their  country;  and  brought  them  fait,  (luSs,  and  all 
the  foreign  merchandize  the  j^wanted*  No  ihips  were 
(ten  in  their  roads;  nor  were  there  any  magazines  in 
their  towns,  which  did  not  belong  to. that  republic. 

The  haughty  ibul  of  Guftavus  could  nor  brook 
this  dependence.  He  was  determined  to  break  th^ 
bands  that  cramped  the' induftry  of  his  fubjefts; 
but  he  was  too  precipitate  in  his  meafures.  He  ihut 
his  harbours  againft  the  people  of  Lubeck,  before 
fee  had  built  any.lhips,  or  had  got  any  merchants.. 
From  this  period  there  was  no  further  intcrcourfc 
between  his  fubjedls  and  other  nauons^  and  this 

N  4  faddeo 
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B  o  o  K  foddcn  and  total  interruption  of  trdde  proved  fatal 
^—  V*  <  tx>  agriculcure,  that.fi;(l  of -arts  in  all  countries,  and 
the  only  one  then  known  in  Sweden.  The  ficld$ 
lay  fallow,  when  the  hu(bandraan  qo  longer  found 
for  the  produce  of  bis  land  that  yfual  and  conflant 
demand,  which  till  then  had  been  a  fpur  to  his 
indudry.  Some  EngliOi  and  Dutcii  ihips,  which 
ap{)eared  there  at  didant  intervals,  had  not  yet  re-? 
vived  the  former  fpirit  of  commerce,  when  Gulla-^ 
Yus  Adplphus  afcended  the  throne^ 

.  H£  fignalized  the  firft  years  of  his  reign  by  fe<f 
ver^l  ufeful  alterations*  Agricuicure  was  encou-i 
raged;  the  mines  were  worked  with  greater  /kills 
the  companies  were  formed  to  trade  tp  Perfia  and 
the  \Veft  Indies ;  the  foundations  of  a  new  colony 
ixrere  laid  on  the  coaft  of  North  America:  the 
Swedifli  veffels  were  feen  in  all  the  feas  of  Europe, 
carrying  copper,  iron,  wood,  tallow,  tar,  hides^ 
butter,  corn,  fifli,  and  furs;  returning  with  wine, 
brandy^  fait,  fpice,  and  all  forts  of  fiufls. 

This  profperity  was  of  ihort  duration.  The  wars 
of  the  great  Guftavus  .in  Germany  foon  checked 
the  rifmg  induftry  of  the  Swedes.  His  fucceiTors 
endeavoured  to  revive  it;  but  It  was  again  de- 
ft royed  by  frefh  wars,  which  hded  till  the  death  of 
Charles  XIL  During  that  long  period,  the  kingsi 
aimed  oiily  to  acquire  arbitrary  power;  and  the 
genids  of  the  nation  was  wholly  turned  to  arms. 

The  Swedes  did  not  apply  themfelves  to  ufeful 
purfuits,  till  they  had  loft  all  their  contjuefls,  and 
till  the  elevation  of  Ruflia  left  thefn  nq  hopes  of 
fieW  ones.    The  ilates  of  die  kingdonii  having 
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sibolilhed  defpotifip,  corrcftcd  the  abufest  of  fo  ^  9r?  ^ 
faulty  an  admini^ir^tion.  The  rapid  tranfition  from 
a  ftate  of  flavery  to  that  of  liberty,  did  not  how* 
ever  occafipn  thoTe  violent  dlfturbances  which 
commcmly  attend  fuch  revoludons.  All  the  changes 
were  made  upon  mature  dcliberarion.  The  firft 
attention  was  paid  to  the  mod  necelTary  profef*- 
fionsi  which  till  then  had  been  unnoticed,  or  de*> 
fpifed.  The  arts  of  convenience,  or  elegance,  were, 
ibon. introduced.  Several  ufeful  treatifes,  not  un*» 
worthy  of  the  moft  enlightened  nations,  were  pub* 
ii(bed  on  the  mod  abftrufe  fciences.  The  young 
nobility  travelled  into  every  part  of  Europe  where 
they  might  gain  any  kind  of  knowledge*  Thole 
citizens,  who  bad  been  for  a  l6ng  time  abfcnt  from 
their  country  while  it  remained  in  a  flate  of  ruin 
^nd  devaflation,  returned  and  brought  back  with 
them  the  various  talents  they  had  acquired.  Or* 
der^  political  ceconomy,  and  the  feveral  branches 
of  government,  became  fubjefis  of  inquiry.  What- 
ever concerned  the  republic  was  maturely  dif- 
Qufled  in  the  general  aflemblies,  and  freely  ap* 
proved  or  cenfured  in  the  public  writings.  Im- 
provements of  every  kind  were  adopted,  from 
whatever  part  of  the  globe  they  came.  Foreigneifs, 
who  intrpdijced  any  new  difcoveries,  or  any  branch 
of  ufeful  kno>y)edge,  met  with  encouragement ;  and 
it  was  at  this  favourable  jun^lure  that  the  agents  of 
tilt  Oftend  Company  made  their  appearance. 

A  Rtcil  merchant  of  Stockholm,  named  Henry 
^tiingi  approved  of  their  fchcmes,  and  procured 
^e  apprpbatipn  of  the  diet  In  1731.    An  India 

company 
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company  was  eftabliflied,  wkh  au  cxclufive  privi- 
lege of  trading  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
The  chaner  was  only  for  fifteen  .years.     It  was 
^itiTate      thought  that  this  would  be  the  beft  expedient, 
mdl"^'*    cither  to  afford  an  early  opportunity  of  refiifying 
Bafis  on      any  imperfedions  incident  to  new  undertakings,  or 
i|[ft^evi.  ^o  relieve  the  anxiety  of  many  citizens  who  were 
diflatisfied  with  an  undertaking  which  they  thought 
repugnant  to  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  the 
conftitution.    In  order,  as  much  as  poffible,  to 
unite  the  advantages  of  a  free  trade  with  thofe  of 
a  privileged  affociation,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
flock  (hould  not  be  fixed,  and  that  each  proprie- 
tor fliould  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw  his  own  at 
the  end  of  every  voyage.    As  moft  of  the  adven-' 
turci^  were  foreigners,  it  was  thought  equitable  to 
fecnre  a  profit  to  the  nation,  by  obliging  them  to 
pay  the  government  2250  livrcs  *  upon  the  cargo 
ofeveryihip. 

NoTwiTHSTANDiNo  ihis  duty,  which  almoft 
confined  their  trade  to  China,  the  proprietors 
divided  much  greater  profits  than  any  other  com* 
pany  ever  did.  This  faccefs  determined  tHe  ftates, 
when  they  renewed  the  charter  in  1746,  to  de- 
mand 75000  Hvresf  per  (hip,  in  lieu  of  the  old 
duty.  Thefe  terms  were  punftually  complied 
with  till  1755:  then  the  direftors,  who  were  fen* 
fible  of  the  advantages  of  their  fituation,  endea* 
voured  to  render  it  permanent,  hf  fixing  on  a 
firmer  footing  the  tranfient  affociation  that  had 
intruded  them   with  the    management  of  their 
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affairs;  and  their  fchemc  was  approved  in  a  gcne^  ^^_p  ^ 
xal  afiembly  of  the  nation.    It  was  not  to  be  ex* 
peded  that  the  proprietors  would  fo  readily  affcht 
to  afyftem  that  abridged  them  of  their  liberty,  and 
was  the  more  to  ht  dreaded,  as  it  had  proved 
,  fatal  to  other  companies.    They  were,  however, 
allored  by  the  profpeA  of  a  more  fixt  dividend, 
inftead  of  one  which  had  for  fome  years  varied  to 
an  incredible  degree ;  a  cSrcumltance  which  was 
cither  contrived  to  make  the  projeft  facceed,  or. 
was  a  natural  confequence  of  the  flufluation  of 
trade.    They  were  finally  determined  by  the  in- 
dulgence the  government  fhewed  them,  in  taking 
no  more  than  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  upon  tea 
and  all  odier  India  goods  which  Ihould  be  confumed 
within  the  kingdom,   inftead  of  75,000  ^  livres 
which  had  been  paid  for  dx  years  upon  every 
Ihip.     This  new  regulation  lafted  till  1766,  which 
Was  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  the  charted 
granted  twenty  years  before. 

Thet  had  not  deferred  to  that  time  the  taking 
of  proper  mcafures  for  the  renewal  of  the  com* 
pany.  As  early  as  the  7th  of  July  1762,  a  new 
charter  was  granted  for  twenty  years  longer*  The 
conditions  Were  more  advantageous  to  the  ftate^ 
than  were  expected  by  thofe  who  had  not  attended 
to  the  profits  of  that  trade.  The  company  lent  the 
government  1,500,000  livres  f  without  intcreft, 
arid  g,ooo,ooo  I  at  fix  per  cent.  The  proprietors^ 
itbX)  Advanced  this  money,  were  to  be  repaid  gra- 

dually 
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BOpK.  dually  oat  of  the  drawbaqj;  of  112,500  livres*, 
;  which  they  engaged  to  pay  fgr  every  ftiip  they 
fbould  fend  out.  A  duty  of  one  fourth  of  the 
produce  was  laid  on  all  fuch  of  their  commodities 
as  fliould  be  exported  out  of  the  kingdom;  and 
fuch  as  were  confumcd  at  home  were  to  pay  the 
old  duties,  or  fuch  new  ones  as  government  fhould 
think  proper  to  lay  on  them*  This  is  the  regula- 
tion that  fubfifts  ever  finge  1^66. 

Tu£  company  hav^  fixed  the  center  of  their 
bufineCs  at  Gottenburgh,  which  is  by  far  the  mod 
convenient  port  for  that  purpofe.  At  firft  their 
ftock  varied  from  one  voyage  to  another.  It  is 
generally  believed,  that  in  1753  it  was  fij^cd  at 
nine  millions  f ,  though  but  fix  J  were  laid  down, 
Thofq,  who  are  beft  informed,  arc  of  opinion  that 
the  laH:  regulation  has  really  brought  in  tea  mil- 
lion^  H  f  but  we  know  nothing  on  this  important 
point,  except  from  conjefturc,  for  it  never  was 
laid  before  the  public.  As  the  Swedes  had  but 
little  ftiare  in  this  ftock,  it  was  judged  ncceffary 
to  conceal  this  circumftauce;  and  it  was  therefore 
cnafted,  that  any  direftor,  who  ihould  divulge  the 
names  of  the  proprietors,  or  the  fums  they  had 
lubfcribed,  Ihould  be  fufpended,  or  even  dcpofed, 
and  fhould  forfeit  for  ever  all  the  ftock  of  which 
he  was  poficffed.  This  m}  fterious  conduft  is  fliU 
obferved.  Indeed  the  accounts  of  the  company 
are  regularly  laid  before  twelve  of  the  chief  pro- 
prietors, who  are  chofen  once  in  four  years  at  a 
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general  meeting;  but  tncrcantile  people  will  nevdr  *  ^^  ^ 
confider  this-as  a  fnfficient  fccurity  \  and  ^\\\  always 
think  it  ftrange,  that  a  free  ftate  Ihould  have  opened 
luch  adoor  for  corruption,  SeCrfecy,in  politics,isIik6 
lying;  it  may  prefcrvea  ftate  for  a  while,  but  finally 
roins  it.   Both  are  onhy  ferviceable  to  bad  men. 

Though  the  company  met  with  fom^  misfor- 
tunes, the  dividend  kept  up  to  thitty-lwo  per 
cent,  upon  an  average.  This  whole  profit  was 
made  upon  fales  that  did  not  exceed  fix  millions 
of  li?res  *  yearly.  Eleven-twelfths  of  thofe  goods 
hate  been  exported ;  and  what  littTe  the  Swedes 
have  confumed,  they  have  paid  for  with  their  own 
commodities.  The  fmall  value  of  the  ftock,  and 
the  few  refources  they  had,  would  not  admit  oF 
greater  confumption,  as  will  appear  if  We  confider 
the  following  particulars. 

The  extent  of  Sweden  is  6900  leagues  ^uare,  Prefent 
allowing,  as  is  ufual  in  that  country,  but  ten'  and  sw^cn. 
a  half  to  k  degree. '  A  great  part  of  it  Is  covered 
with  immenfe  lakes.  The  foil,  which  is  mod  com* 
monly  greafy  clay,  is  harder  to  till. than  fandy 
ground,  but  it  bears  more.  The  prodigious  fnows 
that  cover  it,  prcferve  and  cherilh  the  plants.  Un- 
fortunately the  winters  are  fo  long,  and  the  days 
fo  (hort,  that  there  is  but  litde  time  for  the 
labour's  of  the  field.  Befides,  as  the  men  Jire  taller 
and  ftouter  than  in  other  countries,  they  require 
more  fubftantial  food,  and'in  larger  quantities. 

From  thefereafons  we  (houldbe  apt  to  fufpeft, 
chat  the  population  never  was  very  great  in  Sweden, 
-     •        •   ■    ♦  262,509!.         '    '' 
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fitougb  ic  has  been  called  the  mamfadory  $f  human 
kind*  Probably  the  numeroas  bands  ihajt  came 
/rom  thence^  and  which,  under  the  fo-tnuch-dreaded 
.Qame  of  Goth^  and  Vandals^  ravaged  and  fubdued 
fo  many  regions  of  Europe^  were  only  fwarms  of 
Scythians  andi  Sarmatiaos^  who  came  thither  in  a 
conftant  fucceiSon  by  the  north  of  Aiia.  Yet  it 
would  be  a .  miftake  to  fuppofe  that  this  vaft 
country  was  always  as  thinly  peopled  as  it  is  now. 
^ome  hiliorical  proofs^  which  were  l^iid  before  the 
fiates  at  their  laft  meeting,  convinced  them  that, 
three  hundred  years  ago,  then:  country  had  mpre 
inhabitants  than  it  has  at  prefent^  though  at  that 
time  they  profeficd  the  catholic  religion,  which 
enjoins  the  monadic  life  and  the  celit»acy  of 
the  clergy.  It  appears,  from  a  very  accurate  ac- 
count taken  in  1760,  by  order  of  the  govern- 
menti  that  Sweden,  exduTive  of  her  German  do*^ 
xninions  which  are  inconfiderable,  has  adually  but 
2938391^3  fubje£b;  and  that,  in  this  population, 
there  are  1,127,938  men,  and  i,25(}i75  women. 
By  taking  the  mean  term,  this  makes  345  iphabi- 
rants  to  a  league  fquare.  The  two  extremes  are 
Oothia  which  has  X248,  and  Lapland  which  has 
but  two  inhabitants  to  a  league. 

The  numbers  would  be  greater  in  all.  the  pro* 
vinces,  if  they  were  not  continually  deferted  by 
the  natives,,  who  frequently  never  return.  Thero 
ar^  men  in  all  nations,  who,  either  out  ^  curio- 
fity,  or  from  a  natural  reftlefsnefs,  aiid  without 
any  determinate  ob]e£^,  are  fond  of  going  frooi 
qn^  country  (o  anQther;   but  this   is  only  the 

malad/ 
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malady  of  a  few  indivifluals^  and.caimQt  be  '^/Ip*^^ 
cpnfider^d  as  the /general  caufe  of  a  conftant 
emigration.  There  is  a  natural  prppenfity  in  all 
men  to  love  their  own  4Ptmtry>  which  is^  rather 
to  be  accounted  for  from  i^oxal,  than  from  oatu*- 
ral  principles.  An  inherent  fondoefs  for  (d^ 
ciety,  the  ties  of  blood  and  of  friendihip,  an  ac« 
quaintance  with  the  climate  and  language,  that 
partiality  we  are  fy  apt  to  contrail  for  the  place, 
the  manners^  and  the  way  of  life  we  are  ac- 
cnftomed  to;  all  thefe  are,  to  a  rational  beings 
fo  many  attachments  to  the  land  in  whkh  he 
was  bom  and  educated.  They  ranft  be  power- 
ful motives  that  can  determine  him  to  break 
all  thefe  ties  at  once^  and  to  prefer  another 
country^  where  all  will  appear  extraordinary 
and  new  to  him.  In  Sweden,  where, the  whole 
power  refides  in  the  dates  compofcd  of  the  fereral 
orders  of  the  kingdom,  even  that  of  peafants^ 
every  one  ihoold  be  more  attached  to  his  country; 
yet  emigrations  are  very  freqiientj^  and  there  muft 
be  fome  caufe  for  them. 

Th£  clafs  of  citizens  mod  attached  to  the 
country,  is  that  of  the  hufbandmen.  Agricul- 
ture was  tolerably  flourilhing,  till  Gudavus  Vafa 
prohibited  the  exportation  of  corn.  Ever  fince 
that  fatal  edi£l,  it  has  always  degenerated ;  and  the 
endeavours,  ufed  of  late  years  to  redore  it,  have 
not  altogether  had  the  dcfired  efFeft.  Govern- 
ment buys  every  year  part  of  the  corn  that  is 
wanted  for  home  confumption ;  ana  this  fcarclty 
may  lad  long/  as  it  i^  very  difficult  to  breed  large 
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qaantitics  of  cattle.  They  muft  be  foddered  for 
nin^  months  in  the  y^af;  and  men  afe' wanting,  to 
cor  up  and  to  houfe  that  qqaqfity  pf  fodder 
Vhich  the  long  winteri  require. 

The  mines  are  not  liable  to  the  like  inconve- 
niences. They  were  long  the  chief  fupport  of 
the  kingdom  ^  but  are  fince  grown  dependent  on 
the  Englifli  and  Dutch^  who  hav^  lent  large  fums  - 
to  carry  on  the  works.  A  better  management  has 
gradually  freed  them  from  this  bondage.  The 
^Iver  mines  annually  bring  in  4500  marks  to  the 
ftate;  the  copper-mines  yield  8000  ingots,  of 
which  550a  are  exported;  the  irop  mines  yield 
400,000  ingotSt  of  which  they  export  about 
300,000.  Thefe  laft  were  eafily  increafed,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  northern  provinces,  which  abound 
with  wood  and  water  for  the  works,. and  where 
the  long  and  fevere  winters  are  favourable  to  the 
tranfport.  The  ftates,  held  in  .1765,  forbad  the 
opening  of  any  more,  though  no  reafon  of  poli- 
tical oeconomy  can  be  affigned  for  fuch  a  pro- 
hibition«  It  is  probable,  that  it  took  its  rife 
from  the  private  and  perfonai  intereft  of  fonie 
leading  men  in  the  diet.  The  manufaflures  have 
not  been  more  encouraged  than  the  mines. 

Till  the  happy  revolution  which  reftored  the 
liberty  of  Sweden,  the  nation  in  general  were 
cloathed  in  foreign  (luffs.  At  that  memorable 
period,  they  were  fenfible  how  impoffibic  it  was 
to  prevent  tfiis  evil  with  their  own  wool,  which 
was  extremely  coarfc  \  ewes  and  rams  were  there- 
fore fent  from  Spain  and  England,    and  by  the 
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J|)recamioDs  that  have  been  taken,  they  have  not  ^  ^^  ^ 
much  degenerated.  As  the  flocks  multiplied,  the 
jnanufadures  increafed  to  that  degree^  that  in 
1763  they  employed  45,000  hands.  This  progrefs 
W  difpleafed  (pme  patriots,  who  thought  it  pre- 
judicial to  agriculture.  In  vain  were  they  told, 
4hat  the  manufaSures  promoted  the  confumption 
of  the  produ(^ions  of  the  land ;  that  they  mul- 
tiplied cattle,  and  that  the  cattle  fertilized  the 
ground;  that'  there  were  in  the  kingdom  but 
eight  or  ten  towns,,  at  mojl,  that  deferved  to  be 
called  fo,  and  that  their  population,  relative  to 
that  of  the  country,  was  but  as  one  to  twelve^ 
which  was  not  the  cafe  in  any  other  country* 
Thefe  reprefentations  had  no  cScQ.  The  diet  of 
1765,  from  party  fpirit  or .  ignorance,  adopted 
the  views  of  thofe  who  were  inclined  to  encou- 
rage  only  the  works  of  hulbandry.  To  accom- 
pliih  this,  they  have  fhackled  induftry  with 
all  the  fetters  they  could  devife.  The  confe- 
quence  has  been^  that  the  artificers  fought  for 
employment  in  other  places,  efpecially  in  Ruf- 
fia,  and  that  Sweden  has  at  prcfent  no  manu* 
f azures. 

a 

Their  fiiheries  have  not  met  with  the  f^me 
fate.  The  only  one  that  deferves  to  be  confi- 
dcred  in  a  political  view  is  the  herring-fifhery- 
It  only  began  in  1740.  Before  that  time,  the 
herrings  did  not.  frequent  the  coafts  of  Sweden* 
They  then  came  in  {hoals  to  the  coaft  of  Gotten- 
burgh,  and  have  never  forfaken  it  (inee.  Two 
hundred  thoufand  barrels  are  annually  exported^ 
Vol.  U.  O  wbicbt 
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which,  at  the  rate  of  20  livrcs  ♦  per  barrel^ 
amount  to  4y00o,opo  of  liyres  f.    Abom  8000 
barrels  are  fent  over  to  the  Engliih'  iflands  h| 
America.    It  is  very  furprifing  that  the  French, 
who  haye  more  flayes^  and  fewer  means  of  pro* 
^iding  for  them*,  fhonld  neyer  have  encpp)ragc4 
the  iniportation  of  fo  defirable  an  arcide, 
'     Th£  Swedifil  nation  was  not  yet  poffieffird  of 
the  herring-fiihery,   when    they  pf)9hibited  the 
importadoQ  of  all  foreign  commodities,  and  the 
popveyiag  their  own  ftpm  one  harbour  of  the 
kingdom  to  another  in  foreign  bottomst    That 
famous  edid  reftored  navigation,  which  had  long 
jGnce  beep  deftrpyed  by  the  calamities  of  war^ 
Their  flag,  5^hich  was  unknown  every  where, 
was  now  to  hf  feen  on  all  Teas.    Their  feamen 
foon  acquired  ddll  and  experience.    Some  able 
politicians  were  even  of  opinion  that  their  pro- 
gre^  was  growing  too  coniiderable  for  a  depo- 
pulated   country..     They  thought  it  would  be 
jxiOTC  advifeable  to  keep  to  the  exportation  of 
their  own  produce,  and  the  importation  of  foch 
foi^ign  commodities  as  they  wanted,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  mere  freight.    This  fyftem 
#as  warmly  oppofed.    Some  em^aeot  ftatefmen 
were 'of  opinion   that,  fgr  from  crampmg  this 
branch  of  induftry,  it  ought  (o  be  encouraged, 
by  aboli(hing  every   regulation  that  might  tend 
t6  obftrufl:  it.     The  exclufive  right  of  paffing 
the  Sound  was  formerly  appropriated  to  a  few 
towns,  diftinguiihed  by  the  name  of  Staple.    Al| 

the 
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^e  parts  fituated  to  the  north  of  Stockliolm  or  At)o, 
jpeere  obliged  to  fend  their  commodities  to  one  of 
thefe  ftaples,  and  there  to  jtake  in  thpfe  of  t)ie  Bal- 
tic, whici^  they  coul^  have  procured  cneaper  at  firft 
hand.  Thofe  odious  difliti^ions,  coQtriyed  io  barba? 
roos  times,  and  tendjing  to  favour  the  mpnppply  of 
xnerchap^ts,  ftill  fubfif!  to  this  day.  Tlje  wifcft  fpc- 
culators  in  pqUtical  matters  wiihed  to  fee  ll^em  abor 
lilhed ;  that  a  more  general  competition  might  pror 
duce  greater  induftry*  But,  whatever  may  be  the 
wiChes  of  the  natipn  with  regard  tq  trade,  jho  perr 
ion  is  deiir^ous  of  haying  the  army  augmentec}* 

Befpre  rhc  reign  of  Guftavus  Vafa^   every 
.Swede  jwas  a  foldier.     Upon  an  emergency  of 
ihe  flaxe,  the  hi^fb^ndman  left  his  plough,  an(i 
took  jap  bis  bow*    The  whole  nation  was  inurea 
to  war  by  their  inceiTant  civil  commotions.     Go- 
yemmei)t  had  but  five  hundred  men  in  p^y,  wb^ 
were  always  p  Iio)d  themfelyes  in  readinefe  tp 
march.    In  1542,  this  fmall  corps  was  increafed 
to  fix  thoui^nd.    The  peafants,  upon  who^i  thefe 
troops  were  quartered,  fouQd  the  burden  intolera? 
blcj  and  it  was  neceiTary  to  free  tbem  of  it.    For 
,this  purppfe^  the  uncultivated  lands  w^re  incor- 
porate wit^  thofe  of  the  crown ;  and,  when  they 
were  cleared,  they  were  allotte^^  to  the  defeiid^ 
yof  their  country.    Tb;$  e;s^ceneat  inflitutiojfi  ^t^. 
l>een  coiitinQed  ever  iiiic?.    Military  men  ajre  nof 
Shut  up  in  garrjfons,   to  lead  a  life  of  ialenefs^ 
9ts  they  are  in  other  countries.    Fropri  the  gene^ 
j^l  to  the  common  foTdie;!*,  every  one  Jias  a  houfe 
Vbich  ^e  hve$  In,  ^nd  a  fpot  of  ground  of  bis 
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own  which  he  imprOTes.  The  extent  and  value 
of  the  land  is.  proportionable  to  his  rank  in  the 
army.  This  poiTeffion,  which  they  hold  from  the 
crown,  is  called  Bqftelt^  and  is  never  granted  but 
in  the  domains  belonging  to  goTernment.  The 
army  now  conCits  of  eight  regiments  of  horfe, 
three  regiments  of  dragoom^  two  regiments  of 
Imflars,  and  twenty-one  regiments  of  national  in- 
fantry, that  are  paid  in  the  abore  manner ;  and  tea 
regiments  of  foreign  troops,  who  are  paid  in  money^ 
and  difpofed  of  in  the  provinces,  and  in  the  for- 
trefles  beyond  the  feas:  all  thefe  forces  together 
amount  to  50,000  men.  This  army  is  increafed 
to  84,000  men,  by  the  addition  of  34,000  foldiers, 
who  are  kept  In  referve,  and  have  likewife  their 
Bojielts^  and  by  their  infticution  are  deitined  to 
fupply  the  place  of  thofe  who  die  among  the 
national  infantry,  are  loff,  or  taken  prifoners. 
Twenty  fhips  of  the  line,  with  a  proportionable 
number  of  frigates,  and  a  ^w  galleys,  complete 
the  forces  of  the  republic. 

To  fupport  thefe  forces,  the  ftate  has  only  a 
revenue  of  eighteen  millions  of  livres  *,  which 
arifes  from  a  land-tax,  the  returns  of  the  cuftoms, 
duties  upon  copper,  iron,  and  flamped  paper, 
a  poll-tax,  and  a  free  gift.  This  is  a  very  fraall 
fum  for  the  expences  of  war,  and  the  neceiEtie* 
of  government;  and  yet  it  mull  alfo  anfwer  for 
tlie  payment  of  debts. 

These  debts  amounted  to  7,500,000  livres  f, 
whep  Charles  XL   came  to  the  crown.     That 
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priQcej  who  was  an  oeconomKt  in  a  manner  be-  book 
coming  a  fovereign,  paid  theiii  pff.    He  did  more 
than  this,  for  he  redeemed  feveral  of  the  domains 
cojiquered  in  Germany,  which  bad  been  alienated 
to  powerful  ndghbours.    He  likewife  redeemed 
the  crown  jewels,  upon  which  coniiderable  fums 
had  been  borrowed  in  Holland*    He  fortified  the 
frontier  towns,  faccoured  his  allies^  and  often  fitted 
out  fquadrons  to  maintain  his  fuperiority  on  the 
Baltic.    The  events  fubfequent  to  his  death  once 
more  plunged  the  nation  into  its  former  confufion, 
which  has  continued  incr^afing  ever  fince,  fo  tbac 
the  goyernmjsnt  w^  in  debt  821500,000  livres  ^, 
for  which  they  paid  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  inte- 
reft.   Of  this  capital,  eight  millions  f  are  the  pro- 
perty of  foreigners,  five  millions  {  belong  to  a 
finking  fund,  eftabliflied  to  pay  oflf  the  debts  con- 
tra£)!c4  by  Charles  XII.  a  million  and  a  half  §  to 
fome  communities,  twelve  millions  and  a  half  ||  to 
private  perfons  in  Sweden,  and  fifty-five  millions** 
to  the  bank.  The  bed  calculators  pretend  that  this 
bank,  which  belongs  folely  to  the  ftate,  and  is  only 
to  be  at  their  difpofal  by  the  nation  in  a  general 
affembly,  has  got  as  much  by  lending  its  paper 
currency  xq  private  perfons,  upon  moveable  and  im- 
moveable eSe£ls,  as  the  government  owes  it,     la 
that  cafe,  the  republic  in  h&  owes  hut  one-third 
of  the  debt,  for  which  it  ps^yt  interefl,  for  the  fake 
of  fupporting  public  credit. 

This  credit  is  the  more  neccflfary,  as  there  does 
not,  fince  the  laft  German  war,  remain  two  mil- 
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lions  *  qf  fpecie  iii  tirtdlatioa  all  over  the  kii^- 
dom*  Paper  currency  is  employed  on  all  occa* 
iioos.  As  thoft  who  are  eiitrufted  with  the.  ma- 
nagement  of  the  psiper  credit  are  fw^n  to  keep' 
every  thiilg  relative  to  it  ai  ptofbund  fecrit,  the 
quantity  cannot  be  eiaftly  afcerttfinedi  btit|  firom 
the  informatitfhs  of  the  moft  accurate  obfervers. 
^e  liiay  venture  to  afErm^  thai  the  fum  total  o^ 
iahk  notes  amottits  to  n*o  Jefd  t^afi  feventy^ieven 

inil\io08f.  ^    ,       .        J    ,,   .         >     .  .     . 

PovEftTif  tiras  n6{,  nowcveri  tnc  grfeateft  evil 
iinder  which  Sweden  laboured;  ihe  w^s  threat- 
fcned  wijth  calamities  of  a  inbre  dangerous  n^ 
ture.  Private  ititefeft,  which  had  taken  place  of 
public  fpifit,  filled  th^  court,  the  fenate,  and 
all  orders  of  the  republic,  witli  diftmfl.  All 
bodies  of  men  were  bent  iipofi  each  ojtber's  de- 
firnftion  wit)i  unparalleled  mveteracy*  When  the 
means  were  wanting  at  hbine,  they  were  foi^h( 
Ibr  fix>m  abroad  j  and  a  mah  was  not  aihamed  tc^ 
Confpire  in  fome  mfealhte  t^lth  foreigners  agamft 
his  own  tountry«    ,       . 

Tnk  unhappy  fittiatibii  of  a  ftate,  apparently 
free^  kept  up  that  flavifli  difpofiiion,  which  de- 
grades moft  of  the  European  nations ;  they  glo- 
iied  in  their  khaihs,  when  they  beheld  thit  fuf- 
feriiigs  tif  i  |)bople  who  had  fiiaken  oflF  their's; 
Nd  bnb  iirbiild  be  Convinced  that  the  Swedes 
hid  ^he  from  one  extreme  to  another;  that| 
to  aVbid  the  ihi&hief  of  arbitrary  power,  diey 
tiad  fallen  into  the  Cohfufibns  of  anarchy.    The 

Iaw6 
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had  ntic  provided  inean^  to  reconcile  the  pri«  ^9^^ 
tate  rights  of  indiridaals  trith  thofe  of  fodetyi   i..ij  v,» 
and  the   prerogatives  it  ooght  to  efajoy  fw  the 
common  iafetjr  df  its  members. 

In  that  fatal  crifis^  it  was  expedient  for  thd 
Swedes  to  entroft  the  phantom  of  a  kitig^  of . 
their  own  creationt  with  a  power  fofficient:  to 
inquire  into  the  abiifes  of  the  ftate,  and  find 
out  proper  remedies  for  it.  This  is  the  gteateft 
aA  of  fofereignty  a  people  can  elefcifc ;  and  it 
is  not  loiing  their  liberty^  to  commit  it  to  the. 
tuftody  of  a  gnardiad  in  whom  they  can  con* 
fide,  while  they  watch  orer  the  Ufe  be  dmkes  o^ 
the  pow4fr  delegated  to  him^ 

Such  a  re(blution  would  lulv£  raiied  (bt  SWedei 
to  the  greateft  glory  and  happmefs,  and  bate  ex* 
dted  a  general  opinion  of  their  tinderftahding 
and  wiidoai ;  whefeaSf  by  declining  fo  neceflary  n 
meafure^  they  have  compelled  the  fovereigll  to 
feize  upon   the  fupreme  authority.     He  now. 
reigns  upon  his   owp  terms  i  and  his  fubjeds . 
have  no  odier  right  left^  but  fuch  as  his  modera- . 
tion  would  not  faff^ir  hint  to  deprive  them  of« 

This  event  is  too  recent  to  allow  us  to  enter* . 
tain  our  readers  with  an  account  of  it ;  pofterity 
ihuft  be  left  to  judge  of  it.    Let  us  now  inquire 
bto  the  connedions^  formed  in  India  by  the  King . 
of  Pruifia. 

This  prince^  in  his  yonnger  yearsj  \irifely  pre-  The  king 
fcrred  the  advantage  of  treafuring  tip  knoi^ledge^  fJrmTam* 
to  the  nfnal  plcafutes  of  his  age,  and  the  luxu-  Eaft  India 
rious  idledefs  of  courts.    An  intercourfe   with  ^mbden. 

O  4  the 
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the  grcateft  men  of  his  time,  joined  to  the  fptrit  of 

obfcrvation,  infcrifibly  ripened  his  genius,  which 

was  naturally  adtve  and  eager  for  improveirent. 

Neither  flattery  nor  oppoCtion  could  ever  divert 

r^bUfli^'*  him  from  the  deep  refleftions  he  was  engaged 

in.    He  formed  the  plan  of  his  future  condud 

and  reign  in  the  early  part  of  his  life*    It  was 

foretold,  on  his  acceffiota  to  the  crown,  that  his 

minifters  would  be  no  more  than  his  fecretaries; 

the  managers  of  bis  finances  no  more  than  his 

clerks;  and  his  generals  no  more  than  his  aids 

dc  camp.    Some  fortunate  ctrcumftances  aSbrded 

htm  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  to  the  whole 

world  the  talents  he  had  acquired  in  retirement. 

With  a  quicknefs  peculiar  to  himfelf,  Frederic, 

inftantly  difcovering  the  plan  it  was  his  intereil 

to  purfue,    attacked  a  power  by  which  his  an- 

ceftors  had  been  held  in  flavery.    He  obtained  the 

viftory  in  five  engagements  aguinft  that  power, 

deprived  it  of  its  bcft  provinces,  and  concluded 

a  peace  with  the  fame  wifdom  that  he  had  beguq 

the  war. 

Though  his  wars  were  at  an  end,  yet  he  did 
not* remain  inafttvc.  He  afpired  to  gain  the 
admiration  of  thofe  very  people  whom  he  had 
ftruck  with  terror.  He  collefted  all  the  arts 
about  him,  to  give  an  additional  luftre  to  his 
name.     He  reformed  the  abufes  in  the  courts 

•    •        • 

of  judicature,  and  diftated  himfelf  the  wifeft  laws. 
A  plain  and  invariable  order  was  eftablifhcd  in 
every  part  of  government.  As  he  was  convinced 
that  the  authority  of  a  fovereign  is  a  common 

benefit 
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benefit  to  all  his  fabjef^s^  a  protedion  Vfhidi  all  B  O  a  Kl 
fliould  equally  parwke  of,  he  gave  to  every  man 
the  liberty  of  approaching  his  perfon,  and  of  wri- 
ting to  him.    Every  inftant  of  his  life  was  devoted 
to  the  welfare  of  his  people ;  his  very   amufe-; 
ments  were  made  ufefiil  to  them.     His  wrirings 
on  hiftory,  morality,  and  politics,  abounded  with 
praftical    truths.     Even  his. poetry  was  full  of 
profound  and  inftruftive  ideas.     He,  was  confi- 
dering  of  the  means  of  enriching  his  dominions, 
when  fome  fortunate  event  put  him  in  polTcflioa 
of  Eaft  Friefland  in  the  year  1744* 

£mbdei«9  the  capital  of  this  little  province, 

was  reckoned,  two  centuries  ago,  one  of  the  belt 

ports   in  Europe.     The  Engli(h,   compelled   to 

abandon  Antwerp,  had  made  it  the  center  of  their 

connexions  with  the  continent.    The  Dutch  had 

long  attempted,  though  in  vain,  to  appropriate 

it  to  ihemlelves,  till  it  fo  flrongly  excited  their 

jealoufy^  that  they  even  endeavoured  to  fill  up 

the  port.   It  was  in  every  rcfpeft  fit  to  become  the 

ftaple  of  a  great   trade.     The  diftance  of  this 

little  country  from  the  bulk  of  the  Pruffian  forces 

might  be  attended  with  fome  inconveniences;  but 

Frederic  -expected  that  the  terror  of  his  name 

would  keep  the  maritime  powers  in  awe.   In  this 

perfuafion,  he  eflabliilied  an  Eaft  India. company 

atEmhden  in  1750. 

The  capital  of  this  new  fbciety  was  3,900,000 
livres  *,  chiefly  fubfcribed  by  the  Englilh  and 
Dutch,   notwithilanding  the  ferere  prohibitions 

of 
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of  their  goTernments*  Thty  were  allured  bf  ih6 
unlimited  freedom  they  were  to  enjoy,  od  pay- 
ing tbre^  per  cetit*  to  the  foTereign,  upon  erery 
fale  they  ihould  make.  The  event  did  not  anfwer 
their  expedadon ;  lix>  Ihips,  fent  fticce&Tely  to 
China,  brought  to  the  owners  ho  more  than  thdr 
bare  capital,  and  a  prolic  of  ten  per  tent#  in  fefen 
jrearg.  Another  company,  formed  foon  after  ia 
the  fame  place  tbf  Bengal,  was  fiill  more  unfuc* 
cefsfuK  They  ncvtt  ittcempcM  more  than  two 
expeditions ;  and  the  bhly  return  they  had  was  a 
law-fuif,  which  probably  Will  never  be  determined. 
At  the  bri^aking-out  of  the  laft  War,  both  thefe 
companies  were  aboliflied. 

This  has  been  the  orily  chctlc  the  king  o^ 
IVuifia's  greatnefs  has  ever  received.  We  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  cotetni* 
poraries ;  becaufe  they  ate  hot  at  a  fo^cient  dif-i 
tance.  Friiices  are  of  all  men  thofe  we  can  leaft 
hope  to  be  acquainted  With.  Fame  feldom  fpeakd 
of  them  without  prejddice.  We  commonly  jtidge 
of  them  upon  the  reports  of  fervile  flattery,  of 
unjnft  envy.  The  clamours  of  thfe  various  interefts 
and  opinions,  that  are  in  perpetual  agitation  around 
them,  confound  or  fufpend  the  judgement  of  the 
wifeft  mfen. 

Tbt,  if  We  might  be  alldwed  to  ptdUbiince  ffoni 
a  multitude  of  h&i  tonne^ed  togethel*,  we  ibould 
fay  of  Frederic^  that  he  Was  Mi  to  extricatd 
himfelf  from  the  fch^meS  of  all  Europe  <:oro^ 
bined  againfl  hini{  that  to  the  greameis  and 
boldnefs  of 'his  enterprize^i  he  joined  the  moft 
2  impenetrable 
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ImfieQetrable  fecrecy  in  the  execution  of  them&  Bb.OK 
that  he  introduced  a  total  cb^ge  in  the  art  of  >  ^!  4 
war,  which  before  his  time  was  thought  to  have 
attained  its  higheft  degree  ot  perfeffioh ;  that  he 
(hewed  a  fortitude  folrfcely  to  be  paralleled  in 
hiftory  t  that  he  turned  hid  tery  itiiftakcs  to  bet- 
ter adVsititajge  than  others  do  their  luccefs;  thai 
idl  mankind  were  either  loft  in  filent  admiration 
of  his  afliohs^*  or  cduld  not  fufficicntly  extol 
them ;  and  that  he  reflieAed  is  much  luftre  upob 
liis  nation^  zi  bther  nations  reflect  upon  their 
fovereign* 

This  pritiiie  always  &pi)ears  formidable.  The 
opinion  he  has  given  of  his  abilities;  the  inde* 
lible  remembrance  of  his  afHous;  an  annual  re* 
Venue  of  feventy  millions  * ;  a  treafure  of  more 

ft  ■  •  •    • 

than  two  htindred  f ;  ah  army  of  a  hundred  and 
iburfcore  thoiifand  men :  all  this  muft  fecure  hii 
tranquillity.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  fo  beneficial 
to  his  fnbje£is  as  it  was  formerly.  He  ftill  leaved 
Uie  management  of  the  coin  to  the  Jews,  a  cir« 
tomftance  ^hich  hai  occafioiied  tbb  greateft  con- 
fufion;  He  has  done  nothing  for  the  relief  of 
the  richeft  merchants  in  his  dominions^  who  have 
been  ruined  by  his  fchemes.  He  has  taken  the 
moft  confiderable  manqfadbres  into  his  own  hands. 
His  dominions  are  full  of  monio^^olies^  which  are 
the  banc  of  all  induftry.  His  people,  who  ido- 
lized him,  have  been  given  up  to  a  fet  of  foreign 
plunderers.  This  conduA  h^ls  otrcanoiied  fuch 
dUlruft  both  at  hothie  and  abroad,  that  we  may 

*  3>e6i,300l»  t  8,75o,o^oL 
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BOOK    Tcnturc  lo  affirm,  that  all  endeavours  ^o  reftorc  th^ 
^     /    J   EmWen  company  will  prove  ineffeftual. 

O  FitEDERic!  thou  didft  receive  from  Nature 
a  bold  s^nd  lively  imagination,  an  unbounded  de- 
fire  of  knpwledgc,  a  propenfity  to  an  a^ive  life, 
and  a  ftrength  pf  conftitution  to  fupport  th^ 
fatigues  pf  ic.  Thine  earlier  years  were  devoted 
to  the  ftudy  pf  governrpcnt|  policy,  and  legifla- 
tion.  At  the  view  of  thy  fipft  exploits,  man- 
kind, groaning  upder  general  oppreffion  and  flar 
very,  leemed  to  find  fomc  comfort  in  their  mif* 
fortunes,  from  the  expeftation  that  thou  wouldfi: 
be  their  avenger.  They  foretold  thy  fiicceffeSj^ 
and  implored*  a  previous  bleifing  upon  them; 
and  Europe  dlflinguiibed  thee  by  the  title  of 
king  and  philofopher. 

WheK  thou  didft  firft  appear  in  the  field,  al^ 
i^anqns  ^ere  aftoniftied  at  the  rapidity  of  thy 
marche3^  at  the  fklU  difplayed  in  thy  encamp- 
ments, and  at  the  excellent  difpofition  thou  didft 
make  of  thine  army  in  battle.     The  ftrldl  dif-. 
cipline  in   which  thy  troops  were  trained,   ex- 
cited   univerfal    admirs^tion,     and    infured    them 
yi^ory:  all  extolled  that  mechanical  fubordina-^ 
tiqn  which  of  feveral  armies  makes  but  one  body, 
whoff  motiops,  being  all  governed  by  one  fingb 
impulfe,  exert  the\r  power  at  once  tQwards  the 
fame  objcft.  ,  Phllofophers  themfelves,  prejudiced 
by  the  hopes  thpu  hadft  raifed  in   them,    ^94 
proud  to  fee  a  friend  of  tbp  vts  aod  of  mau^ 
kind  inverted   with  regal  diguity,  r^jpiced  per- 
haps at  thy  viftories,  though  obtained  at  the  cxr 

pencQ 
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pence  of  fo  much  blood ;   and  they  confidered  ^  ^^  ^ 
thee  as  a  model  for  military  kings.  i  „  \^    i 

But  there  is^  iliU  a  more  glorious  title;  that 
of  a  patriot  king.  This  is  a  title  never  given 
to  thofe  princes,  who,  making  no  diftindion  be- 
tween truth  and  error^  juftice  and  partiality,  good 
tad  evily  confider  the  principles  of  morality  merely. 
as  metaphyGcal  fpeculadons,  and  knagine  that 
human  reafoQ  is  fwayed  entirely  by  intereft.  If 
the  love  of  glory  were  extinft  in  thy  bread  j  if. 
the  powers  of  thy  foul,  exhaufted  by  thy.greac 
exploits,  had  loft  their  force  and  eneicgy;  if 
the  child!  ih  pailions  of  old  age  had  reduced  thee 
to  a  level  with  the .  generality  of  kings  j  what 
would  then  become  of  thy  glory  ?  what  would 
become  of  thofe  praifes  which  fame,  and  the. 
immortal  teflimony  of  literature  and  the  arts,  have 
bcftowed  upon  thee?  But  let  us  hope  that  thy 
reign  and  thy  life  will  not  appear  problematical 
in  hifto'r) .  Let  thine  heart  again  be  opened  to 
ihofe  noble  ^and  virtuous  fentiments  that  were 
the  delif^ht  of  tjay  younger  days.  Let  the  lattet 
years  ot  thy  life  be  employed  in  proqaotipg 
the  felicity  of  thy  people.  Let  fucceeding  ge- 
nerations experience  the  effeds  of  that  happU 
nels  thou  (halt  beftow  upon  the  prefent*  The 
power  of  Pruffia  is  the  work  of  thy  genius;  it 
has  been  formed,  and  it  muft  be  fupported  by 
thee.  It  muft  be  adapted  to  the  'ftate  whofe 
glory  thou  haft  raifed- 

Let  thofe  numberlefs  treafures  that  are  buried 
in    thy  coffers   circulate   again^   and    give   new 

7  iife^ 
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life  to  rbef  (late :  let  thy  pnyate  pofTeflionSy  W^k^ 
a  fudden  change  of  fo^ne  may  deprijre  thee 
of,  be  hercafteip  cmly  fnppojted  ppon  the  bafis 
of  the  nationaj  ricfae$»  Jjrh?ch  never  can  fail: 
let  thy  fubje^s,  ??€Ddjj)g  under  the  intolerable 
yoke  of  a  feyejp  and  atbitrary  gorernment^ 
£nd  in  thee  the  afFejftioos  of  a  pajrept^  in(tea4 
pf  the  Tcicatiogs  of  90  jOppreflbr :  |ct  exorbi- 
tant taxes  i;ipon  ii^diyiduaU  ^nd  Jffgn  articles 
pS  confumptxon  no  loqger  p|>fimj$  the  adjapce- 
ment  of  agri^uhurie  ai^d  ^lyluftry:  let  the  inhar 
))itants  of  the  country  rqcovercsi}  frQm  a  ftafe  <^ 
flatery,  and  thofe  of  the  towos  becoming  per* 
fcaiy  free,  pafs  their  livjM  agreeably  to  Aeir 
inclhiations  and  refpel^ive  poWer^f  Thus  fiialt 
jtbou  give  ft^btfity  to  the  empire  wl)ii::h  thy  bril- 
liant talents  have  extended,  and  repdered  illuftri- 
ptts ;  tbus  fiiall  thy  namtf  be  infeited  J9  the  rip- 
fpeftabie  but  fmall  lift  df  patriot  kings^ 

LxT  thy  Tinjaes  carry  thee  ftill  further,  and 
induce  thee  to  pro!Cure  d^e  bleffing  of  tranquit- 
Iky  to  the  earth*  Let  the  influence  of  thy  me- 
.diation^  and  the  power  of  thine  arois,  compel 
alt  turl^ent  and  reftlefs  nations  to  accept  of 
peace.  The  nniyerfe  is  the  country  of  a  great 
xflan;  it  is  the  ftage  fuited  to  the  difplay  of  thy 
abilities:  mayft  thoii  be^come  jthp  l^nefador  of 
all  mankind)—— 

No  greatnefs^  np  feliciQry  can  exift  in  a  mor 
narchy  without  the  influence  of  the  Ibvereign  | 
but  it  does  not  folely  depend  upon  the  monarch 
tp  do  erery  thing  that  is  calculated  V>  pror 
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pirc  the  happinefs  of  his  people.     He  often  book 
meets  with  poi^rful  obftacles  in  the  prejndices^   .    -■     ^ 
.  rhe  diar^Ser^   and  die  difpoficions  of  his  fubr 
jefis.     Thefe  indeed  may  undoubtedly  be  cor* 
reded ;   but,  till  this  change  has  been  produced 
in  Sp^in,  we  (hall  confider  them  as  the  principal . 
paofe  of  the  little  degree  of  fucjcefs  that  has  at- 
tended the  projeds  fo  often  formed,  of  rendering 
{he  t^de  to  the  PbilippiQe  iflands  prolperoQ^. 

The  Philippines,  formerly  known  by  the  name  Sctticmcw 
of  the  Manillas,  form  an  iomenfe  Archipelago  |^*?  , 
to  the  e^ft  of  Aiia.     The  mountains  in   thefe  in  the 
iflaods  are  peopled  with  favages,  who  fcem   to  iflanJs^**** 
jbe  the  oldeft  inhabitants  of  the  country.     There 
jippears  to  be  (bme  analogy  between  their  Ian* 
guage  and  that  of  Malabar,  whence  it  has  been 
jfofpeAed  that  they  might  poffibly  )iave  come 
from  that  pleafagt  region  gf  India.     Their  life 
is  entirely  the  fi^t^e  a$  that  of  beafts;  th^y  ha?^ 
no  fettled  habltjitipni    an4  feed  upon  the  fruits 
and  roots  they  find  in  the  woods;    and,  when 
they  have  exhaufted  one  fppt,  they  go  and  feed 
upon  another.     All  endeavours  to  reduce  them. 
to  fubjeftion  have  proved  ineSedual,  becaufe  no- 
thing  is  n^oce  4^*^'^^^  ^^^  ^^  fubdue  a  wandering 
nation. 

The  plains  from  which  they  have  been  driven^ 
have  been  fuqcelKvely  inhabited  by  colonies  from 
Siam,  Sumatra,  Borneo^  Macaflfar^  Malacca,  the 
Moluccas^  and  Arabia.  The  manners^  religion^ 
;ind  government^  of  thefe  ftrangers^  evidently 
iJiftingwfh  their  jfcyc/al  origins. 
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BOOK  Maqellan  was  the  firft  ^aropeaD  who.dit 
■  covered  thefe  iflatids.  U^pn  feme  difGontcnt, 
he  left  Porcugal  bis  native  countryi  and  entered 
into  the  fervice  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  atid 
paifing  the  flreights  that  now  bear  his  name,  he 
arrived  at  the  Manillas  in  152 1.  He  unfortu* 
nately  died  there  ;  but  probably  this  would  not 
have  prevented  the  good  coofequences  of  hb 
voyage,  had  they  not  been  interrupted  by  the 
following  occurrences. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  whift  the  Portu- 
euefe  were  beginning  to  make  voyages  to  the 
£a(l  Indies,  and  endeavouring  to  monopolize  the 
trade  of  fpices,  and  of  manufactures  which  had 
been-  in  conftant  requeft  among  civilized  nations^ 
the  Spaniards,  by  the  difcovery  of  America,  were 
fecuring  greater  treafures  than  imagination  could 
form  any  conception  of.  Though  both  nadons 
were  purfuing  their  refpeftive  views,  of  aggran- 
dizement in  far  diflant  regions^  they  might 
probably  interfere  with  each  other;  and  their 
mutual  antipathy  would  have  made  fuch  an  event 
dangerous.  To  prevent  this,  Pope  Alexander 
VI.  fixed  their  refpeAive  claims  in  I49J>  in  cori-^ 
fequence  of  that  univerfal  and  ridiculous  power 
which  the  pontiffs  had  affumed  for  feveral  cen- 
turies, and  which  the  idolatrous  ignorance  of 
two  nations  equally  fuperflitioos  ftill  kept  up, 
that  they  might  plead  the  excufe  of  religion 
for  their  avarice.  He  gave  to  Spain  all  the 
countries  that  Ihould  be  difcovered  to  the  weft 
of  a  meridian  taken  a  hundred  leagues  from  the 
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Azores^  and  to  Portugal  whatever  Und  they  book 
might  conqner  t6  the  eaft  of  that  meridiln.  In 
pfocefs  of  tim^t  the  tW6  powers  agreed  to  teinov6 
the  line  df  feparation  two  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  further  to  the  weft«  as  a  means  of  fecuring 
their  tranquHKcy.  The  court  of  Rome  was  not 
fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  the  earth, 
to  know,  that,  as.  the  Spstniardd  advanced  to  the 
weft,  and  the  Portuguefe  to  the  eaft,  they  muft 
meet  at  k^  MagellanV  expedition  evinced  this 
truth. 

Thb  Portoguefd,  who,  tliough  feaipen  them« 
felves,  had  no  idea  tliat  it  was  poffible  to  fail 
to  India  any  other  way  than  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  were  greatly  furprized  to  fee  the 
Spaniards  come  thither  by  the  South  Sea.  They 
were  apprehenfive  for  the  Moluccas,  upon  which 
their  rivals  pretended  to  have  a  claim,  as  like* 
wife  upon  the  Manillas.  The  court  of  Lifbon 
was  determined  to  run  any  rifque  rather  than 
part  with  the  fpice  trade.  However,  before 
they  ventured  to  quarrel  with  the  only  power 
whofe  naval  ftrength  was  then  formidable,  they 
thought  it  advifeable  to  try  the  method  of  ne- 
gpnation.  They  fucceeded  better  than  theyez- 
pe£ted.  Charles  V.  who  was  frequently  in  want 
of  money  to  carry  on  his  expeditions,  confented, 
for  the  fum  of  3,420,000  livres*,  to  fufpend 
the  armament  againft  the  Moluccas,  till  the  re- 
fpe^ve  claims  ihould  be  adjufted.  He  even  en* 
^gaged^  in  cafe  the  dedfion  warfavourablci  not  to 
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make  any  advantage  of  it  till  he  had  paid  the 
money,  he  had  received.  After  this  accommoda- 
tion,  the  Spani.fh  monarch  was  fo  intent  upon  his 
aggrandizement  in  Europe  and  America^  thac  he 
totally  negle£);ed  the.  Eafl;  Indies. 

In  1564,  Philip  IIv  rcfumed  the  projeft  of 
conquering  the  Manillas.  The  execotion  was 
committed  to  Michael  Lopez  de  TEgafpe.  He 
formed  a  permanent  eftablilhment  at  Lufonia,  the 
chief  of  thofe  iflands/  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
fome  fettlements  in  the  adjacent  parts,  particularly 
in  Sibu,  where  Magellan  had  landed.  His  fuc- 
ceiTors  would  probably  have  made  an  entire  con- 
queft  of  this  archipelago,  if  they  had  been  bet* 
ter  fupported,  or  even  if  they  had  not  not  been 
under  a  neceffity  of  employing  the  few  troops 
they  had  in  defending  the  Portnguefe  in  the 
Moluccas.  The  paaence  of  the  Dutch  triumphed 
over  fuch  weak  aad  tardy  eflPorts  j  which  only 
ferved  to  prevent  for  a  timjs  thofe  rich  poffeflions 
from  fallin^g  into  their. hands;  and  which  left  the 
power  that  Spain  had  over  the  Manillas  (then 
called  Philippines)  in  a  very. languid  ftate,  as  it 
has  continued  ever  fince. 
Prcfcnc  In  thcfe  iflands,  the  number  of  Spaniards  does 

tlicPhi-  not  exceed  three  thofufand :  there  are  three  times 
fir^%  ^^  many  Meftees.  They  are  all  equally  employed 
to  keep  in  fubjeftion  upwards  of  one  million 
three  hundred  and  fixiy  thoufand  Indians,  who 
.  were  fubdued  at  the  time  the  computation  was 
made  in  1752.  -Moft  of  them  are  ChriftiaBs^ 
and  all  pay  a  tax  of  .two  liVres  thirteen  fous*. 

They 
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They  are  difperfed  id  nine  iflands,  and  diftributcd  BOOK 
into  twenty  departments,  twelte  of  which  are  >  /  r 
in  the  ifland  of  Lufonia.  The  capital,  which 
was  always  called  Manilla,  is  fituated  at  the 
mouth  of  a  large  river,  at  the  b6tt6m  of  a  bay 
which  is  thirty  leagues  in  circumfcrance.  L*Egafpe 
thought  this  a  fit  place  to  be  the  center  of  the* 
power  he  wanted  to  eftablifli,  and  accordingl]^ 
made  it  the  feat  of  government  and  of  trade* 
Gomez  Perez  de  las  Marignas  inclofed  it  with 
walls,  and  built  fort  St.  James  in  1590.  As  this 
harbour  will  admit  n<>ne  but  fmall  (hips,  it  was 
afterwards  found  expedient  to  fortify  Cavite, 
which  is  didant  but  three  leagues,  and  is  now 
the  harbour  of  Manilla*  It  is  femicircular,  and 
the  ihips  are  on  all  fides  (heltered  from  the  fouth 
winds,  but  expofed  to  thofe  from  the  north,  un- 
lefs  they  anchor  very  clofe  to  the  fhofe.  Three 
or  four  hundred  Indians  were,  formerly  employed 
in  the  docks,  which  have  been  fo  much  in- 
creafed  within  thefe  few  years,  that  men  of  war 
are  now  built  there  for  Europe. 

The  feitlement  is  fubjeft  to  a  governor,  whofc 
office  continues  eight  years,  but  who  is  fubor-* 
dinate  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico.  He  commands 
the  army,  difpofes  of  all  civil  and  military  em-^ 
ployments,  and  may  grant  lands  to  the  foldiers, 
and  even  ereft  them  into  fiefs.  This  power, 
though  fomewhat  balanced  by  the  influence  which 
the  clergy  and  the  inqrtifition  aiTume  in  all  the 
Spanifli  fettlements  abroad,  has  been  found  fo 
dangerous,  that  many  expedients  have  been  de- 
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vifed  to  check  its  exorbitancy.  The  mod  ef* 
fc^hial  of  thcfe  expedients  is  that  by  which  it 
is  decreed,  that  the  conduA  of  a  governor  fiiaU 
be  arraigned  even  after  his  death ;  and  that^  when 
a  governor  is  recalled,  he  ihall  not  quit  the 
place  tin  his  adminidration  has  t)een  inquired  into. 
Every  individual  is  at  liberty  to  complain  %  and» 
if  be  has  fu&red  any  wrong,  be  is  ta  be  indem^ 
nified  at  the  cod  of  the  deliDquent^  who  i3  like* 
wife  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  ibvereign, 
for  having  brought  an  odium  upon  him.  At  the 
time  this  wife  inftitution  was  made,  it  was  ob« 
ferved  with  fuch  rigour,  that,  when  accufa- 
tions  were  numerous  and  weighty  agaiuft  the  go- 
vernor, he  was  imprifoned.  Several  died  in  coa« 
finement;  and  others  were  taken  out,  only  with  a 
defign  to  inflift  fevere  punifhments  upon  them« 
But  corrupt  on  has  iince  in&nuated  itfelf ;  and  the 
perfon  who  fucceeds  is  commonly  influenced  ei- 
ther by  confiderable  bribes,  or  becaufe  he  in* 
tends  to  praclife  the  fame  extortions  himfeif,  to 
palliate  thofe  of  his  predeceffor. 

This  coUufion  has  brought,  on  a  fettled  fyftem 
of  oppreffion.  Arbitrary  taxes  have  been  levied; 
the  public  revenue  has  been  leflened  in  pafiing 
through  the  bands  that  were  appointed  to  colled 
it;  extravagant  duties  have  made  trade  dege- 
nerate bto  fmuggling ;  the  farmer  has  been  com- 
pelled to  lay  up  his  crops  in  the  magazines  of  (he 
government;  and  fome  governors  have  carried 
their  tyranny  to  fuch  atrocious  lengths^  as  to  de« 
termine  the  quantity  of  corn  that  the  Mds  were 
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to  prodace,  and  to  oblige  the  faritiefs  to  brinjj^^P^ 
it  ipj  and  not  on)jr  to  wait  for  the  payment  as 
long  a  time  as  dieir  oppfeflive  mafters  fhould 
think  proper,  but  alfo  to  reccire  It  In  whatever 
manner  it  could  be  given  to  them.  This  tyranny 
has  determined  yaft  numbers  of  Indlatis  to  forfake 
rife  ^itippines^,  6r  tq  take  rcfhge  in  the  inaccef^ 
fible  parts  of  thofe  iflands.  Several  millions  are 
feid  to  have  pcrifljed  through  ill  ufage ;  and  it 
is  impoffible  to  cpnjcftdre  the  ntimber  of  thofe 
wbofe  very  cxtftence  has  been  prevented  by  the 
negleA  of  cultivation,  and  confequently  the  Want 
ef  food.'  The  few  who  have  efcaped  all  thefe 
calamities,*  have  only  found  a  refuge  by  living 
hi  a  ftatc  of  obfcurity'  and  wrctchednefi.  For 
thefe  twq  centuires  paft  fomc  governors  have 
atteibpted  to^  put  an  end  to  thefe  enormities; 
but  thcfr  endeavours  have  proved  inefTedual,  bcr 
caufe  the  abufe^  were  too  inveterate  to  yield  to 
a  tranfient  and  fubordinate  authority.  Nothing 
lefe  thin  the  ibpreme  power  of  the  eourt  of 
Madrid  could  reitrain  the  fpirit  of  univerfal  ra- 
pacioufticfs ;  *  but  this  power  has  never  exerted 
|delf  for  fuch  a  piirpofe.  This  (hameful  negleff 
is  the  true  caufe  why  the  Philippine  iflandi 
iave  never  been  civilized,  and  have  neither  po^ 
licy  nor  trade.  Their  name  would  fcarccly  be 
known,  wer?  it  not  for  their  conneftions  with 
Mexico. 

Those  conneftions,  which  have  fubfifted  ever 
ilnce  th^  firft  fettlement  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Xafl:  and  Weft  Indies,  confift  only  in  conveying 
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B  o^o  K  the  produce  and  merch^Ue  of  Aiia  to  America 
by  the  South  Sea.  None  of  the  articles  that 
cotopofe  thefe  rich  cargoes  are  the  produce  cither 
of  the  ground  or  of  the  manufaftures  of  thofc 
iflands.  Their  cinqamon  is  brought  frqin  Batavia. 
The,  Chinefe  bring  theqi  filks;  and  the  Englilh 
or  the  French  fupply  them  with  white  lioens 
^nd  printed  callicoes  from  Bepgal  and  Coroman- 
^el.  All  the  caftern  nations  may  freely  trade 
(here ;  but  th^  Europeans  muft  conceal  their  flag. 
They  would  not  be  admitted  without,  this  precau^ 
tiouj  which,  however,  is  but  a  mere  c^remony^ 
prom  whatever  port  the  goods  have,  been  brought^ 
they  muft  come  in  before  the  dfpajrture  of  thQ 
galleons.  If  they  fhould  arrive  l^ter,  they  could 
not  be  difpofed  of,  or  mu(l  be  fold,  at  a  lofs  to 
merchants,  who  ftow  thep  in  w^rehouie^  dl} 
the  next  voyage.  The  payments  are  made  in 
^ocbine^l  and  Mexican  pi^ftres,  and  partly  in 
f:owries,  which  are  not  current  in  Africa,  but 
will  pafs  every  where  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 
The  people  of  this  ifland  feldom  tranfaA  bufi-r 
nefs  imJDiediately  with  the  Spaniards,  Moft  of 
them  are  fo  difgufted  with  the  &tigues  of  trade, 
that  they  piace  all  their  money  in  the  hands  of 
the  Chinefe,  who  enrich  themfplves  at  their  coft. 
If  thefe  ag^np^,  the  QQofl;  a£bive  in  Afia,  had  been 
pmpelled  to  be  baptized  or  to  quit  the  country, 
as  the  court  of  Madrid  had  ordered  in  1 75b,  all 
J)ufinefs  would  have  been  thrown  into  the  ptmoft 
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Some  politicians  think  this  plan  would  not  be  S<M)K 
^etrimeiital ;  an  opinion  that  has  been  long  enter-  *— 
wined.  ^  The  Philippines  had  but  juft  opened  a 
communication  with  America,  when  the  Spaniards 
thought  of  giving  'them  up,  as  being  prejudicial 
to  the  intereft  of  the  mother-country.  Philip  II. 
and  his  fucceffors  conftantly  rejefted  that  propo- 
fal,  which  was  often  renewed.  The  city  of  Seville 
in  173 1,  and  that  of  Cadiz  in  17339  entertained 
more  rational  notions.  Both  tliefe  cities  ima* 
gined,  and  it  is  rather  furprifing  that  the  idea 
did  not  occur  fobner,  that  it  would  be  advanta- 
geous to  the  Spaniards  to  have  a  direft  concern 
vith  the  trade  of  Afia,  and  that  the  poffefEons 
they  bad  in  thofe  parts  (hould  be  made  the  center 
of  their  trafEc.  In  vain  it  was  urged,  that  as 
India  affords  filks  and  cottons  fuperipr  to  thofe  of 
Europe,  both  in  workmanlhip  and  colouring,  and 
at  a  much  cheaper  price,  the  national  manufac- 
tures would  be  ruined.  This  objeftion  might 
have  its  weight  with  regard  to  fome  nations ;  but 
appeared  altogether  frivolous,  confidering  the  fitua- 
tion  of  Spain. 

The  Spaniards,  indeed,  ufe  none  but  foreign 
ftuflfe  and  linen,  either  for  wearing-apparel  or  fur- 
niture. Thofe  continual  demands  muft  nccefla- 
rily  increafe  the  induftry,  the  wealth,  the  popu- 
lation, and  ftrcngth  of  their  neighbours,  who  avail 
themfelves  of  thefe  advantages,  to  keep  that  na- 
tion which  fupplies  them  in  a  ftate  of  dependence. 
It  would  furely  be  afting  with  more  wifdom 
and  dignity,  were  they  to  ufe  the  Indian  manu- 
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fadur/es.     They  would  b^  prcfcrabbt    both  in 

point  of  Qpconomy  and  el^gance^  ^Xid  would  Icflea 

that  compeci(ion  which  muft  prove  fatal  to  theoot 

in  the  end* 

Se^hiii^      T*fP  inconveniences,  which  ufually  attend  new 

pipes         iindercakingSi  are  here  previpufly  obviated.     Hie 

ll^proved    ifla^ds  which  Spain  pofleflcf  lie  between  Japan^ 

by  induf-    Cbina,  Cochinchina,  ISiam,  Borneo,  Macaflar^  and 

(the;  Moluccas,  and  are  favomribly  fituated  for  foroK 

ing  connexions  with  thofc  feveral  ktogdoms*    If 

they  are  too  far  diftant  from  Mal^b^r,  Coromaiio 

del,  and  Bengal,  effbdually  to  protc£l  any  fettle^ 

ments  that  might  be  fprmed  there ;  on  the  other 

band,  they  are  fo  near  fevcral  countries  which  the 

Europeans  frequent,  that  they  could  eafily  exclude 

(heir  enemies  from  thofe  places  in  time  of  war. 

^efides,  their  diflance  from  the  continent  fecures 

them  from  the  ravages  that  it  is:  expofed  to,  and 

prevents  them  from  being  tempted  to  interfere  in 

th^  divifions  which  arife  there*     This  diflance^ 

however,  does  not  prevent  them  from  being  fure  of 

f^bfift^tlce  at  home*     It  is  true,  the  Philippine^ 

are  fubje£^  ro  frequent  earthquakes,  and  they  have 

incfflant  rains  from  July  to  November;  but  all 

this  does  not  diminifh  the  fertility  of  the  ground. 

No  country  in  Afia  abounds  itiore  with  fifh,  corn» 

fruits,  vegetables,  cattle,  fago,  cocoa  trees^  an(i 

cfculent  plants  of  all  kinds* 

These  iflands  afford  even  fome  commodities 
£t  Tor  the  trade  from  one  part  of  India  to  ancH 
ther,  fuch  as  ebony,  tobacco,  wax,,  thofe  birds 
peils  tb^t  are  in  fuch  eftiqiation,  pitch  and  tar^ 
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a  kind  of  white  bmp  fie  for  ropes  and  (atlSi  ^^^^ 
plenty  pf  cxicel)eq|:  timberj  cowrie^  pearU;  siq4 
fagar^  which  may  be  cultivated  tp  gQy  qqj^tity ; 
and  gold*  Th^rc  aip  iocpntrilable  prpofi^^  (bat^  ii} 
tbe  earlieil  timc^  the  Spaniards  fent  over  Co  Aiae* 
rtca  large  quantities '  of  gold  found  in  the  rWef 
by  the  natiyes  of  th|s  ^ouptry.  If  tbe  quantity 
tbey  now  colled  does  pot  exceed  twelve  hundred 
weight  tn  a  yefir»  this  muft  b^  iipputf d  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  Spaniards,  who  will  not  fafier  them 
to  reap  the  b^<^&^  of  (heir  own  induftry.  A 
reaibnable  moderation  would  induce  them  to  re* 
fume  thefe  Ubours,  and  to  apply  to  others  ftiii 
mere  beneficial  to  Spain. 

The  colony  will  then  produce  for  exportatioo 
to  Europe,  alqm,  buffalo  /kins,  caffia ;  the  F^a 
Sanfli  Ignatii^  a  ufeful  drug  in  pbyfic ;  indigo ; 
cocoa,  which  has  been  brought  hither  from  Mexico, 
and  fucceeds  very  well ;  woods  for  dying,  cotton, 
and  baftard  cinnamon,  which  will  perhaps  be 
improved,  and  which  tbe  Chinefe  were  fatisfied 
with,  fuch  ^s  it  was,  before  they  frequented  Ba- 
tavta.  Some  travellers  affirm,  that  the  ifiand  of 
Mindanao,  where  it  grows,  formerly  produced  clo?c 
trees  alfo.  Tbey  add,  that  the  fovereign  of  the 
iiland  ordered  them  to  be  rooted  up,  faying  he 
bad  better  do  it  himfclf  than  be  compelled  to  it 
by  the  Dutch.  This  anecdote  looks  very  fufpi- 
cious.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  vicinity 
of  the  Moluccas  affords  opportunities  for  procu- 
ring with  great  facility  the  trees  that  bear  nutmegs 
and  cloves. 

Foreign 
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BOOK      '  Foreign  markew  will  furniih  Spain  with  filler, 
*^     J     '  callicoes,  and  other  arcicle^^  of  the  produce  of  Afia, 
^  for  their  own  confumption,  and  will  fell   them 

cheaper  to  the  Spaniards  than  to  their  competi- 
tors. All  other  nations  in  Eurbpe  employ  the 
fpecie  they  get  from  America  to  trade  with  in 
India.  Before  this  fpecie  can  reach  the  place  of  its 
deftiniition,  it  mnft  ha^e  paid  confiderable  dudes, 
taken  a  prodigious  compafsi  and  have  been  ex- 
pofed  to  great  rifques ;  whereas  the  Spaniards,  by 
fending  it  dircftly  from  America  to  the  Philip- 
pines, would  fave  duties,  time,  and  iofurance; 
fo  that,  by  furnifliing  the  fame  quantity  of  fpecie 
as  the  rival  nations,  they  would  in  reality  make 
their  purthafes  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

Even  the  quantity  of  fpecie  conveyed  from 
one  place  to  another  might  in  time  be  dimi- 
niflied,  if  thefe  iflands  were  as  much  improved 
as  they  might  be.  For  this  purpofe,  the  nations, 
who  frequented  thefe  fea-ports  before  they  were 
invaded  by  the  Spaniards,  fliould  be  recalled; 
and  every  method  fliould  be  ufed,  to  obliterate 
from  the  memory  of  the  Chinefe  the  fate  of 
thofe  forty  thoufand  fubjefls  of  their  empire, 
who  were  fettled  in  the  Philippines,  and  were 
almoft  all  inhumanly  maffacred,  becaufe  they 
would  not  tamely  fubmit  to  the  horrid  yoke 
that  was  laid  on  them.  The  Chinefe  would 
then  defert  Batavia,  which  is  too  far  diftant, 
and  caufe  arts  and  agriculture  to  revive  in  thefe 
iflands.  Their  example  would  foon  be  followed 
by  many  free  traders  of  Europe,  who  are  dif- 

perfed 
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perre4  in  Tarious  parts  of  India,  a.Dd  conGder  book 
ihemfekes  as  vidims  to  the  monopoly  of  their  >  '  m 
refpefti?c  companies*  .  The  natives,  excited  to 
labour  by  the  advantages  infeparable  from  fuch 
a  competition,  would  no  longer  remain  in  a  ftate 
of  indolence.  They  would  be  fond  ^f  a  govern- 
ment that  wonld  ftudy  to  promote  their  happi- 
oefs;  would  chearfully  fubmit  to  its  laws,  and 
in  a  (bort  time  would  themfelves  become  Spaniards. 
If  our  conje&ures  are  well  founded,  fuch  a  co- 
lony would  be  more  profitable  than  a  mere  inac- 
tive fettlemcnt,  which  devours  part  of  the  trea- 
fures  of  America.  Such  a  revolution  may  caCIy 
be  brought  about,  and  mufl  infallibly  be  haflened 
by  eftablilhing  a  freedom  of  trade,  an  unlimited, 
civil,  and  religious  liberty,  and  a  perfeft  fecurity 
for  the  property  of  individuals. 

This  can  never  be  the  work  of  an  pxclufive 
company.  For  thefe  two  centuries  paft,  fincc 
the  Europeans  have  frequented  the  feas  of  Afia, 
they  have  never  been  animated  by  a  truly  lauda- 
ble fpirit.  In  vain  have  fociety,  morality,  and 
politics,  been  improved  amongft  us;  thofe  diftant 
countries  have  only  been  witneffes  of  our  rapa- 
cioufncfs,  our  reftleflhefs,  and  pur  tyranny.  The 
ynifchief  we  have  done  to  other  parts  of  the  world 
has  fometimes  been  compenfated  by  the  know- 
ledge we  have  imparted  to  them,  and  the  wife 
inllitutions  we  have  e(labli(hed  amongd  them: 
but  the  Indians  have  ftill  continued  under  their 
former  darknefs  and  defpotifm;  and  we  have 
taken  no  pains  to  refcue  them  from  thofe  dread- 

fu. 
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ful  calamities*  Had  the  feveral  govermnents 
direfied  the  fleps  of  their  free  traders^  it  is  pro* 
bable  that  the  Iotc  of  glor7  would  hare  been 
united  to  a  paffion  for  riches,  and  that  fome  na- 
tions woBld  bare  made  attempts  fit  to  render  their 
names  illuflrious.  Such  noble  and  difinterelled 
intentions  could  never  be  purfued  by  any  com- 
pany of  merchants :  who,  being  confined  by  the 
narrow  views  of  prefenc  profit,  have  never  cm- 
ployed  their  thoughts  about  the  bappinefs  of  the 
people  with  whom  they  traded ;  a  circumftaoce, 
which,  being  naturally  expeded,  hath  never  beea 
imputed  GO  them  as  a  erime« 

How  much  would  it  redound  to  the  honour 
of  Spain,  from  which,  perhaps,  nothing  great 
is  at  prefent  to  be  e»peAed,  to  fliew  a  fenfibi- 
lity  for  the  interefts  of  mankind,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  promote  them!  That  nation  now  be- 
gins to  fhake  oflF  the  fetters  of  prejudice,  which 
have  kept  it  in  a  ftate  of  infancy,  notwithftand- 
ing  its  natural  ftrength.  Its  fubjeds  are  not 
yet  degraded  and  corrupted  by  the  contagion 
of  riches,  from  which  they  have  been  happily 
preferred  by  their  own  indolence,  and  by  the 
rapacioufnefs  of  their  government,  Thcfe  peo- 
ple muft  neceflarily  be  inclined  to  what  is 
good;  they  are  capable  of  knowing  it,  and  no 
doubt  would  pradife  it,  having  all  the  means 
in  their  power  from  the  pofleffions  their  con- 
qucfts  have  given  them  'in  the  richeft  countries 
of  the  univerfe.  Their  (hips,  failing  from  their 
feveral  ports,  might  cither   meet  a^  the  Canary 

iOandsy 
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iflands^  or  feparatcly  proceed  to  tkcir  fcTeral  book 
deftinattons^  and  thus  be  the  means  of  procuring 
happinefs  to  the'  remoceft  parts  of  Afia»  They 
might  return  from  India  by  the  Capei  of  Good 
Hope ;  but  would  go  thither  by  thti  South  Sea, 
where  the  fale  of  thtif  Cargoes  Would  greatly 
increafe  their  capitals.  This  advantage  would 
fecure  to  them  a  fuperiority  over  tKeir  competir 
tors,  who  fail  with  falfe  bills  of  lading,  ieldoin 
carrying  any  thing  buc  iUver.  They  would  meet, 
with  a  fre(h  fupply  of  provifions  up  the  river 
Plata^  if  they  (bould  be  in  want  of  them.  Thofe 
who  were  able  to  watt  longer,  would  ofily  put 
ioto  Chili,,  or  even  proceed  to  the  iflaad  of  Juan 
Fernandez. 

This  delightful  illand,  which  ukes  its  name 
from  a  Spaniard  to  whom  it  had  been  given, 
and  who  took  a  diflike  to  it  after  he  had  lived 
there  ibme  con(iderabIe  time^  is  fituated  at  no 
leagues  diftance  from  the  continent  of  Chili# 
Its  greateft  length  is  but  about  five  leagues, 
and  the  breadth  not  quite  two.  In  this  fmall 
fpot,  whfcre  the  land  is  very  mountainous  and 
irregular,  there  is  a  clear  fky,  pure  air,  excellent 
water,  and  every  vegetable  that  is  deemed  a 
fpecific  againft  the  fcurvy.  It  has  appeared 
from  experience,  that  all  forts  of  European  and 
American  com,  fruit,  and  quadrupeds,  will  fuc* 
ceed  there  extremely  well*  The  coafts  abound 
with  fi(b;  and,  befides  all  thefe  advantages,  there 
is  alfo  a  good  harbour,  where  Ihips  are  iheltered 
from  every  wbd  but  the  north,   and  even  that 

never 
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never  blows  fo  ftrongly  as  to  be  attended  with 
any  danger. 

These  conveniences  have  induced  all  the 
pirates,  who  have  infefted  the  coafts  of  Peru,  to 
put  in  at  Juan  Fernandez.  Anfon,  who  Went 
to  the  South  Seas  with  more  important  projefls, 
found  there  a  comfortable  and  fafe  afylum.  The 
Spaniards,  at  length  convinced  that  the  pre- 
caution they  had  taken  to  deftroy  the  cattle 
they  had  placed  there  is  infufficient  to  keep  ofiF 
their  enemies,  mud  build  a  fort  on  the  ifland. 
That  military  poll  will  become  a  ufeful  fettle- 
ment,  if  the  court  of  Madrid  will  but  attend 
to  her  own  intereft.  It  is  needlefs  to  purfue 
this  fubjeft  any  further.  The  plan,  which  w^e 
have  done  nothing  more  than  fugged,  would 
evidently  tend  to  promote  the  trade,  the  navi- 
gadon,  and  the  greatnefs  of  Spain.  The  con- 
nexions that  RuiEa  keeps  up  with  China  by 
land,  can  never  acquire  the  fame  degree  of  im« 
portance. 

idea  of  Between  thefe  two  vail  empires,  whofe  great- 

Tartary.  nefs  aftoniflics  the  imagination,  there  is  an  im- 
menfe  fpace,  known  in  the  earlieft  ages  by  the 
name  of  Scythia,  and  fince  by  that  of  Tartary. 
This  region^  taken  in  its  full  extent,  is  bounded 
to  the  weft  by  the  Cafpian  fea  and  Perfla;  to 
the  fouth  by  Perfia,  Indoftan,  the  kingdoms  of 
Arracan  and  Ava,  China,,  and  Corea;  to  the 
eaft  by  the  Pacific  ocean  j  and  to  the  north  by 
the  Frozen  ocean.  One  part  of  thefe  vaft  defert* 
is  fubjeft  to  the  Chinefe  empire ;  another  is  un- 
der 
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dcr  the  dominion  of  RulEa ;  the  third  is  indepen-  ^  oo  ic 
dent^  and  is  called  Kharifin,  and  Greater  and  Lefs 
Bacharia. 

The  inhabitants  of  thefe  celebrated  regions 
have  always  lived  by  hunting  and  fiihing,  and 
upon  the  milk  of  thdr  flocks;  and  have  evec^ 
had  an  equal  averiion  for  living  in  cities,  a  fe- 
dentary  life^  and  for '  hofbandry.  Their  origin 
and  their  cuftomsi  fo  far  as  we  are  acquainted 
with  them^  are  equally  antient,  for  the  former 
could  never  be  traced  on  account  of  their  fequef- 
tered  and  wandering  way  of  life.  They  have 
lived  in  the  fame  manner  as  their  fore-fathers 
did ;  and,  if  we  look  back  to  the  remoteft  anti- 
quity, we  fhall  find  a  very  ftriking  refemblance 
between  the  men  of  the  earlieft  ages,  and  the 
Tartars  of  the  prefent  time. 

These  people  have  in  general  been  followers  of 
the  great  Lama,  who  refides  at  Putali,  a  town 
fituated  in  a  diftrict  which  partly  belongs  to  Tar« 
tary*  and  partly  to  Indian  This  extenfive  region^ 
where  nnountains  rife  above  one  another^  is  called 
Boutan  by  the  inhabitants  of  Indoftan,  Tangut 
by  the  Tartars,  Tfanli  by  the  Chinefe,  Lafia  by 
the  Indians  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  Thibet  by 
the  Europeans. 

Their  religion  appears,  from  monuments  of 
undoubted  authority,  to  be  of  above  three  thou- 
iand  years  (landing,  and  is  founded  on  the  exi- 
ftence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  (he  fublimeft 
principles  of  morality. 

It 
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Bpot,  It  has  been  generally  intagmcd^  ffaat  tbe  fdl- 
«  *  ^  lowers  of  the  Laftia  beUeve  hiln  t6  be  htnortnl  i 
that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  deception,  this  diti- 
Dity  ]leve^  appears  but  to  a  few  fzYotimes  ^  that, 
When  he  receives  the  adotatton  of  the  people,  it 
19  always  in  a  kind  of  tabetfnacle.  Where  a  dnn 
light  flifiW^  rather  a  faint  repr^feBtation,  than  an 
exaft  refemUance  of  that  liytng  god ;  thatj  when 
he  dies,  anoth^  prieft  is  fubftitoted  in  his  ftead, 
as  nearly  of  the!  fane  fize  atkd  figure  as  poffible ; 
and  that,  by  means  of  tbefe  precautions,  che  de- 
lofion  is  kdpt  up,  even  on  the  rery  fpot  where 
the  farce  is  afted;  and  much  more,  without 
doobt.  in  the  minds  of  believers  who  are  further 
removed  from  it. 

A  sAGACiovrs  philoTopher  hsfs  lately  removed 
this  prejudice.  It  is  true,  the  great  Lamas  feldom 
ihew  themfdves,  the  better  to  maintain  that  vene- 
ration they  have  infpircd  for  ther  perfon  and  their 
myfterres ;  but  they  give  audience  to  ambafladors, 
and  admit  princes  who  come  to  vifit  them.  But  if 
their  perfon  is  feldom  to  be  feen>  except  on  fome 
important  oceafionfs,  or  on  great  feftivals,  their 
pt^ure  i»  al^^ys  in  Ml  view,  being  hung  up  over 
the  doors  of  the  tempk  at  Putali. 

What  has  given  rife  to  the  fable  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  Lamas  is,  that  it  is  a  ten^t  of 
their  faith,  that  the  holy  fpirit^  which  has  animated 
one  of  thefe  pontiflFs,  immediately  upon  his  death 
pafles  into  the  body  of  him  who  is  Ally  elefted 
to  fucceed  him.  This  tranibigiMiM  of  thcf 
divine  fpirit  is  perfe^y  confonant  to  the  do&ine 
4  of 
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of  the  meterapfychoiis,  which  has  always  been  the 
4sftabUQied  fyftem  m  thofe  parts. 

The  religion  of  Lamisi  made  cohfiderable  pro*- 
*  ^efs  ip  early  times.  It  was  adopted  in  a  large  part 
of  the  globe.  Ir  is  profeffed  all  over  Thibet  and 
Mongalia ;  is  almoft  univerfal  in  Greater  and  Lefs 
Bucharia,  and  feveral  provinces  of  Tartary ;  and 
has  fome  followers  in  the  kingdom  of  Caffimere  in 
India^  and  in  China.  * 

This  is  the  only  worfhip  that  can  boaft  of  fuch 
remote  antiquity,  without  any  mixture  of  other 
fyftcms.  The  religion  of  the  Chinefe  has  been  frc* 
quently  adulterated  by  the  introdudion  of  foreign 
deities  and  faperilitions  ;  which  have  been  adapted 
to  the  tafte  of  the  lower  clafs  of  people.  The  Jews 
have  feen  an  end  of  their  hierarchy,  and  their  tem- 
j)le  has  been  demolifhed.  Alexander  and  Moham^ 
med  ufed  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  extinguilh  the 
facred  fire  of  the  Gaur$.  T^medane  and  the  Mo- 
guls have  in  a  great  meafure  ditniniflied  the  wdr* 
wipers  of  the  god^  firama  in  India.  But  neither 
time,  fortune,  nor  men,  have  ever  been  able  to 
(bake  the  divine  power  of  the  great  Lama. 

This  (lability  and  perpetuity  muft  ht  peculkr 
to  thofe  religions  that  have  a  fixed  fyftem,  a  well-- 
regulated ecclefiaftical  hierarchy^  and  a  fupreme 
bead,  who  by  his  authority  fnpports  thofe  doc- 
trines in  their  pritthiveftate,  by  ODhdemmng  all 
tiew  opiniond^  which  pride  might  be  tempted  to 
introduce,  And  credulity  tb  adopt.  The  Lamas 
themfeltes  coftfefs  thjit  th^y  ate  no  gods ;  but  they 
J)retcnd'  to  reprefent  the  divinity,  and  to  have  re- 
VoLk  IL  (^  ceivcd 
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ceived  a  power  from  heaven  to  decide  ultimately 

on  whatever  relates  to  public  worfhip.     Their 

:  theocracy  extends  as  fully  to  temporal  as  to  fpi- 

ritual  matters;  but  all  civil  matters,  held  pro* 

fane  by  them,  they  confider  as  inponiiftent  with 

their  dignity,  and  therefore  commit  the  care  of 

government  to  perfons  whom. they  judge  to  be 

worthy  of  iheir  confidence.     This  has  fucccffively 

occafioned  the  lofs  of  feveral  provinces  of  their 

vaft  dominions,  which  have  fallen  a  prey  to  their 

governors.     The  great  Lama^  who  formerly  was 

abfolute  mafter  of  all  Thibet,  now  pofleiTes  but  a 

fmall  part  of  it. 

The  religious  opinions  of  the  Tartars  have  never 

,  eneryated  their  valour.    It  was  to  oppofe  their  in- 

roads  into  China,  that,  three  hundred  years  before 

the  chriftian   sera,    that  famous  wall  was  buik, 

which  extends  from  the  river  Hoambo  to  the  iea 

^  of  Kamcfchatka  ;  which  has  a  terrace  running  all 

-  along  the  top  of  it^  and  is  flanked  in  different  parts 

.  with  large  towers,  after  the  antient  manner  of 

fortifying.     Such  a  monument  fliews  that  ^there 

:  $luft  have  been  at  that  time  a  prodigious  popula- 

.  tion  in  the  empire :  but  at  the  fame  time  it  le^ms 

to  indicate  that  there  was  a  want  of  prowefs  and 

•  nrtilitary.Ikill.     If  the  Chinefe  had  been  men  of 

.  courfige,  they  would  themfelves  have  attacked  the 

:  roviog  tribes,  or  kept  them  in  awe  by  well-difci- 

:  plined  armies;  if  they  had  been  /killed  in  the  art 

of.  war,  they  would  have  known  that  lines  five 

hundred  leagues  long  could  not  be  defended  in 

every  parr,  and  that,  if  they  were  broken  but  in 

one 
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one  place,  all  the  reft  of  the  fortification  would  ^  9^  ^ 
become  ufelefs.    . 

Thb  inroads^  indeed,  of  the  Tartars  continaed 
till  the  thirteenth  century.  At  that  period,  the 
empire  was  conquered  by  thofe  barbarians,  Under 
the  command  of  Gingis*Khan.  This  foreign  power 
was  not  deftroy ed  till  after  eighty-nine  years^  when 
it  fell  into  the  hands.of  an  indolent  prince,  who  was 
governed  by  women>  and  was  a  Have  to  his  minif- 
tcrs. 

When  the  Tartars  were  expelled  from  the  coh- 
queits  they  had  made,  they  did  not^dopt  the  laws 
and  government  of  China.  When  they  repaffed 
the  great  wall,  they  relapfed  into  barbarifm,  and 
lired  in  their  deferts  in  as  uncivilized  a  ftate  as 
they  had  done  before.  They  united,  however^ 
with  the  few  who  had  continued  in  their  roving 
way  of  life,  and  formed  feveral  hords,  which  in- 
fenfibly  became  populous,  and  in  procefs  of  time 
incorporated  into  thatof  theManchews.  Their  union 
infpired  them  again  with  the  projeA  of  invading 
China,  which  was  torn  with  domeftic  diflentions. 
The  difcontented  parties  were  then  fo  numerous, 
that  they  had  no  lefs  than  eight  different  armies 
under  the  command -of  as  many  chiefs*  In  this  con- 
fulion  the  Tartars,  who  had  long  ravaged  the  nor- 
thern provinces  of  the  empire,  feized  upon  the  capi- 
tal in  1 644^  and  foon  afterUpon  the  whole  kingdom. 

This  revolution  did  not  feem  fo  much  to  fubdud 
China,  as  to  add  to  its  extent,  by  the  accei&on  of 
a  great  part  of  Tartary.  Soon  after  this,  China 
was  further  enlacged  by  the  fubmii&on  of  the 

<^2  Mogul 
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Mognl  Tartars,  celebrated  for  liaviog  Ibtinded  moft 
of  the  thrones  in  Afia,  and  in  particular  that  of  In- 

doflao* 

The  conqnerors  fubmkted  to  the  laws  <^  tbe 
people  thejr  had  conquered^  and  exchanged  their 
own  cnftoms  and  manners  for  thofe  of  thetr  flaTCS. 
This  has  been  alledged  as  a  proof  of  the  wifilom  of 
the  Chinefe  government ;  but  it  ieems  to  be  no  mort 
than  a  natural  confequence  of  this  plain  and  fim|de 
principle,  that  the  lefs  number  mud  yield  to  the 
greater.  The  Tartars,  in  the  mc&  populous  empire 
upon  earth,  were  not  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
ten  thoufand ;  fo  tb/ir,  to  bring  about  a  change  of 
manners  and  gpyernment,  one  Tartar  mult  have 
prevailed  over  ten  thoufand  Chinefet  which  is 
hardly  poffible  in  the  nature  of  thipgs.  We  have 
fuiGcient  proofs  of  the  excellence  of  the  Ghiuefe  ad- 
miniftration,  without  having  recourfe  to  this.  Be- 
jides,  thofe  Tartars  had  no  fettled  cuftoms  and  man* 
ners;  no  wonder,  then,  if  they  adopted  indifcrimi* 
nately  inftitutions  they  found  in  China.  This  revo* 
}ution  was  fcarce  compleated,  when  the  empire  was 
threatened  with  a  new  enemy,  that  nrijght  prove  a 
formidable  one. 

The  Ruffians,  who  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
fixteenth  century  had  conquered  the  uncultivated 
plains  of  Siberia,  had  penetrated  through  a  num- 
ber of  deferts  to  the  river  Amour,  which  led  them 
to  the  eaftem  fea,  and  as  far  as  Selenga,  which 
brought  them  on  the  confines  of  China^  a  country 
fo  highly  extolled  for  its  riches. 

The 
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The  Chmcfc  were  apprchenfive  that  the  iocvir-  B  o^  K 
fions  of  the  Ruffians  might  in  time  give  them  fome  >■■  J  ^i 
diflurbance ;  and  they  ereded  fome  forts  to  re* 
ftrain  this  neighbouring  power,  whofe  ambiti<m  be* 
gan  to  excise  their  jealonfy.  Sharp  cotttefts  then 
arofe  between  the  two  nati<»is  codcerning  their 
boundaries.  Sldrmifhes  were  frequent  between  the 
parties  engaged  in  the  purfuits  of  the  chace,  and 
an  open  war  was  daily  expeSed.  Very  fortunately 
the  plenipotentiary  of  the  two  courts  found  means 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  in  1689;  the  limits 
were  fixed  at  the  river  Kerbechi,  near  the  place  of 
negotiation,  300  leagues  from  the  great  wall*  This 
was  the  firft  treaty  the  Chinefe  had  ever  been  con- 
cerned in  fince  the  foundation  of  their  empire,  and 
it  brought  on  a  n^w  arrangement.  They  granted 
the  Ruffians  the  liberty  of  fending  a  caravan  every 
year  to  Fekin,  an  indulgence  which  had  always  been 
dfenied  to  foreigners  with  the  tttmoft  precautioiu 
It  was  eafily  perceived  that  the  Tartiars,  though 
they  conformed  to  the  manners  and  government  of 
the  Chineie,  did  not  adopt  their  political  maxims* 

This  liberty  granted  to  the  Ruffians  did  not  in-  J^  '^^ 
fpire  them  with  moderation.  THeypetfifted  m  their  uinkave 
irfurpations,  and  built  a  city  thirty  leagtkes  beyond  l^cawan 
the  ftipulated  limits,  which  they  called  Albaffin-  loChia*. 
ikoi.    Th^  Chinefe,  having  in  vain  complained  of 
this  encroachment,  at  laft  determined  to  avenge, 
themfelves  in  1 715.    As  the  Czar  was  engiaged  in 
a  war  on  the  Baltic,  and  could  not  fpare  troops  to 
defend  the  extremities  of  Tartary,  the  place  was 
takea  after  a  liege  of  three  years« 

Q.  3  The 
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The  court  of  Pcterfburgh  was  prudent  enough 
not  to  give  way'  to  a  ftuitlefs  refentment.  They 
fent  a  minifter  to  Pekto  in  I7i9>  with  inftru^Hons 
to  renew  the  trade  that  had  been  loft  amldft  the 
late  diflurbances.  The  negotiation  fucceeded ;  but 
the  caravan  of  1 72 1  not  being  condu&ed  with  more 
caution^than  the  former,  it  was  agreed  that  for  the 
JFuture  no  tranfadions  ihould  be  carried  on  between 
the  two  nations  except  upon  the  frontiers.  Frelh 
contentions  have  again  interrupted  this  intercourfe, 
and  they  now  carry  on  only  a  contraband  trade ; 
even  that  is  inconfiderable,  but  it  is  thought  the 
Kuffians  are  endeavouring  to  increafe  it. 

Thb  advantages  they  wiil  derive  from  it  are  fuf- 
ficient  to  induce  them  to  furmount  all  the  difficul- 
ties infeparable  from  fuch  an  undertaking.     They 
are  the  only  nation  in  Europe  that  can  trade  with 
•'the'Chinefe  without  money,  and  barter  their  own 
•commodities  for  thofe  of  China.     Whh  their  rifch 
and  choice  furs,  they  will  always  purchafe  vfhst  the 
Chinefe  can  furnifli  to  great  part  of  the  globe.  In- 
dependent of  the  commodities  they  want  for  the|r 
ownconfumption,  they  may  eftabliih  a  commerce 
*  in  the  articles  of  tea  and  rhubarb.     It  would  he 
both  prudent  and  eafy  to  re-export  thcfe  two  arti- 
cles, beciufe,  when  brought  over  by  land,  they 
'  will  be  preferred  in  higher  perfcfiion  tj)an  they 
can  poffibly  be  in  a  voyage  over  thofe  inuneniTc 
I  fdas,  which  every  commodity,  imported  from  fuch 
t  remote  parts  of  Afia,  muft  neceffarily  pafs.  But  to 
r  turn  this  trade  to  any  advantage^  it  muft  |^e  con- 
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duAed  upon  other  principles  than  have  hitherto  ^  9^  ^ 
been  followed.  ^ 

Formerly  a  caravan  went  every  year  from  Pe- 
terfburgh,  traverfed  immenfe  deferts,  and  was  met 
on  the  frontiers  of  China  by  fome  hundreds  of  fol- 
diers,  who  efcorted  it  to  the  capital  of  the  empire. 
There  all  who  belonged  to  it  were  (hut  up  in  a 
caravanfera,  to  wait  till  the  merchants  fliould  offer 
them  the  refufe  of  their  warehoufes.  The  traffic 
being  thus  complete^,  the  caravan  returned  to  Ruf- 
fia,  and  arrived  at  Peterfburgh  three  years  after  it 
had  fet  out  from  thence. 

In  the  ordinary  courfc  of  things,  the  indifferent 
nierchandife  brought  by  the  caravan  would  have 
been  of  very  little  value  ;  but  as  this  trade  was  car- 
rid  on  for  the  court,  and  that  the  goods  were  always 
fold  under  the  immediate  infpeftion  of  the  fove- 
reign,  commodities  of  the  word  kind  acquired  a  va» 
luc.  Being  admitted  to  this  kind  of  fair,  was  a  pri- 
vilege which  the  monarch  feldom  granted  but  to 
his  favourites.  Allweredefirous  of  approving  them-? 
felves  worthy  of  this  diftinftion,  and  the  way  to 
fucceed  was  by  over-bidding  each  other  without 
difcretion^  as  each  was  ambitious  that  his  name 
ftould  appear  upon  the  lift  of  the  buyers.  Not- 
withftanding  thisfliameful  emulation,  what  was  put 
up  to  fale  wasfo  trifling,  that  the  produce,  deduft- 
ing  the  confumption  of  the  court,  never  amounted 
to  100,000  crowns  ^'.  To  make  this  traffic  of  greater 
confequence,  it  fliould  be  intrtifted  to  the  fkill,  ac»* 
tjvity,  and  nianagement,  of  private  perfons. 

Q.4  Thu 
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This  method  Ihould  have  been  adopted,  if  a 
communication  could  have  been  eftablifhed  be- 
tween Siberia  and  India  by  Independent  Tartary, 
as  Peter  the  fir  ft  had  defigned.  That  great  prince, 
whofe  mind  was  always  engaged  in  fome  ufeful 
projefty  was  defirous  of  opening  that  communica* 
tion  by  means  of  the  Sirth,  which  waters  the  Tur- 
keftan ;  and  in  17 19  he  fent  2500  men  in  order  to 
make  himfelf  matter  of  that  river. 

There  was  no  fuch  river  to  be  found ;  its  waters 
had  been  turned  on,  and  conveyed  through  fevera^ 
channels  to  the  lake  Atall.  This  had  been  done  by 
the  Ufbeck  Tartars,  who  had  taken  umbrage  at  the 
repeated  obfervadons  they  had  feen  making.  The 
Ruffians  determined  therefore  to  return  to  Aftracan. 
The  court  of  Peterft)urgh  was  obliged  to  relinqui(h 
the  proje^,  and  remain  fatisfied  with  the  intercourfe 
already  formed  with  India  by  the  Cafpian  fea. 

This  was,  in  the  remoteft  ages,  the  track  by. 
which  the  north  and  fouth  communicated  with  eacL 
other.     The  regions  bordering  upon  that  immcnfe 
lake,  which  are  at  prefent  very  much  depopulated, 
extremely  poor,  and  in  a  fayage  eftate,  s^ord  to 
intelligent  minds  evident  proofs  of  fpriner  fplen- 
dor.     Coins  of  the  antient  Kaliphs  are  daily  dif- 
covered  there.    Thefe  monuments,  with  others 
equally  authentic,  would  feem  to  favour  the  ac- 
count of  fome  Indians  having  been  Ihipwrecked  on 
the  coafts  of  the  Elbe  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus, 
which  has  always  been  confidered  as  fabulous,  not- 
yrithftanding  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  cotem- 
porary  writers  who  related  the  fad.    It  is  incon- 
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ceWablehow  any  iftbabitants  of  India  could  fall  '^pO± 
on  the  Germanic  feas ;  but,  as  Voltaire  obferTes,  it 
was  not  more  wonderful  to  fee  an  Indian  trading  in 
the  nonberi^  countries,  than  to  fee  a  Roman  makd 
his  way  into  India  through  Arabia.  The  Indians 
went  into  Perfia,  where  they  embarked  on  the  Hir- 
canian  fea,  failed  up  the  Wolga,  penetrated  into 
^ermia  by  the  Kama,  and  from  thence  might  em« 
bark  on  the  Qorther^i  fea  or  pn  the  Baltic.  Men 
pf  enterprifing  genius  haye  appeared  in  all  ages. 

Whatever  may  be  (bought  of  thcfe  conjee* 
tures,  the  EngUfh  h^d  no  fopner  difcorered  Arch- 
angel,  about  the  middle  of  the  iixteenth  century* 
and  fettle4  a  cpmnpterce  with  RvifBa,  than  they 
formed  the  projed  of  opening. a  way  intoFerfiai 
by  the  Wolga  and  the  Cafpian  fea»  which  wouU 
be  much  eafier  and  ihorter  than  that  pf  the  ^oftu- 
guefe,  who  were  obliged  to  fail  round  Africa  and 
part  of  Afia,  to  get  into  the  gulph  of  l^erfia.  A 
further  inducement  to  attempt  it  was,  that  the 
northern  parts  of  Perfia^  bordering  upon  the  pa^ 
pian  fea,  produce  much  richer  commodities  thaq 
the  fouthern.  The  (ilks  of  Chirvan,  Mazandtnnt 
and  more  efpecially  Gilan^  are  the  beft  in  all  the 
cail,  and  might  be  employed  with  advanta^  in 
any  mapufa£hires.  But  the  trade  of  the  Engliih 
was  not  yet  fuffidently  confirmed,  to  encounter  the 
difficulties  that  mtiil  attend  fo  vai^  and  fo  compl^ 

cated  an  undertaking*  . 

•    •  ■  ■■  •  . 

Some  years  after,  a  duke  of  Holftein,  wlio  had 
eftablilhed  (ami  lilk  manufa^hires  in  his  dominions, 
was  not  dct^cd  by  thefe  difficulties.    He  tranted 
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^9^^     to  get  the  raw  filk  from  Pcrfia,  apd  fcnt  ambafla^ 
\     J   mJ   dors  thither,  who  loft  their  lives  on  the  Cafpian  fea. 

When  the  French  were  convinced  of  the  in- 

4 

Juencc  of  trade  on  the  political  balance  of  Europe, 
they  alfo  wifced  to  procure  Perfian  filks  by  way  of 
Ruffia ;  but  their  fatal  paflion  for  conqueft  made 
them  forget  this  projeft,  as  well  as  many  others 
that  had  been  fuggefted  by  men  of  undcrftanding, 
for  the  welfare  of  that  great  nation. 

Peter  I.  guided  by  his  .own  genius^  his'  own 
experience,  aqd  the  informations  of  foreigners, 
CQuld  liot  but  be  fenfihle  at  laft,  that  his  fubjefts 
were  the  people  who  ought  to  enrich  themfclves  by 
the  produftion  of  Perfia,  and  in  time  that  of  India. 
Accordingl)^  in  1722,  at  the 'firll  beginning  6f  the 
(:dmfllotions  that  have  overturhdd  the  empire  of  the 
Sophis,  that  great  prince  (eized  upon  the  fertile  re- 
gions bordering  on  the  Cafpian  fea.  The  heat  of 
the  climate,  the  dampnefs  of  the  foil,'  and  the  ma- 
lignancy of  the  air,  deftroyed  the  troops  that  were 
left  to  defend  thofe  conquefts,  Ruffia^  however, 
did  not  refolve  to  relinquifli  the  provinces  (he  had 
iifurped,  till  (he  found  in  the  year  1736  that  Kou- 
!i  Khan,  who  had  conquered  the  Turks,  could 
compel  her  to  reftore  them. 
/.The  CQurt  of  Peterfburgh  laid  afide  all  thoughts 
of  carrying  on  any  commerce  with  that  part  of 
the  world,  when  an  Engliftiman  of  the  name  of 
Illton  laid  a  fcheme,  in  1 741,  for  putting  his 
country  in  poffefSon  of  it.  This  enterprifing  man 
'was  in  the  fervipe  of  Ruffia :  his  propofal  was,  to 
(Convey  Englilh  woollen  clothsj  by  way  of  the 
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Wolga  and  the  Cafpian  fea,  to  Pcrfia,  to  the  north  *  ^^  ^ 
of  Indoftan,  and  to  the  greateft  part  of  Tartary* 
In  confequence  of  this  traffic,  he  was  to  receive,  in 
exchange,  gold,  and  fuch  commodities  as  the  Ar« 
menians  fold  at  an  extravagant  price,  being  maders 
of  all  the  inland  trade  of  ACa.  This  projeft  was 
Vfzrmly  adopted  \>y  the  Englilh  company  in  Muf* 
covy,  and  favoured  by  the  Rnifian  miniftry. 

But  the  Englifh  adventurer  had  fcarce  began 
to  put  it  in  execution,  when  Kouli  Khan,  who 
wanted  bold  and  adivc  men  to  fecond  his  ambi- 
tion, found  means  to  entice  him  into  his  fervicc, 
and  by  his  affiftance  to  make  himfclf  mafter  of  the 
Cafpian  fca.  The  court  of  Peter(burgh,  exafpe- 
rated  at  this  treachery,  revoked  in  1746  all  the 
privileges  they  had  granted ;  but  this  was  an  in* 
effedual  remedy  for  fo  greiit  an  evil.  The  un- 
timely death  of  the  Perfian  tyrant  was  much  more 
Kkely  to  bring  matters  into  their  former  ftate. 

That  great  revolution,which  once  more  plunged 
the  Sophy's  dominions  into  greater  afiar.chy  than 
ever,  reftored  to  the  Ruffians  the  dominion  over 
the  Cafpian  Sea.  This  was  a  neceffary  prelude 
to  the  opening  of  a  trade  with  Perfia  and  India, 
but  was  not. alone  fufficient  to  enfure  its  fuc- 
ccfsj  which  met  with,  almoft  infuperable  obfta- 
clcs  from  the  Armenians^  An  aftive  nation,  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  eaftcrn  manners,  in  poffefTion  of 
a  large  capital,  extremely  frugal  in  their  expcncei, 
«vho  had  already  formed  conneftions  from  time 
.  immemorial,  entered  into  the  minutcft  details,  and 
embraced  the  ffloft  coroprchenfivc  fpeculations  : 

fuch 
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fcrch  a  nation  was  not  eafily  to  be  fu[^^lanted»' 
Nor  did  tEi  court  of  Peteriburgh  e^ped  ir,  but 
iviktj  detiermiried  to  allure  a  mitiiber  of  thofe 
sQrtfuI>  induftriouSy  and  wealthy  people,  to  fettle 
at  Aftracan.  It  is  through  their  hands  that  all 
merchandtfe,  coming  from  Afia  to  Rnflia  by  land, 
always  did  and  itill  does  pafs.  This  traffic  is 
very  inconGderable ;  and  it  will  require  time  be^ 
fore  ft  can  be  increafed,  unlefs  fome  expedient 
can  be  found  ta  difpofe  of  the  articles  by  re* 
exportation.  To  make  this  more  evident,  k  will 
only  bt  neceffary  to  take  a  curfory  view  of  the 
{N^efent  ftate  of  Ruflia. 
©^  This  empire,  which,  like  all  others,  rofc  from 
ftpire,  finsili  beginnings,  is  become,  in  procefs  of  time, 
£^  the  largeft  m  the  world.  Its  extent  from  eaft  to 
weft  is  2  200  testes,  and  from  fouth  to  north 


Hjmi^      about  800. 


Many  of  the  people  of  this  vaft  empnre  nev^ 
liad  any  form  of  government,  and  have  none  to 
this  day.  Thofe  who  by  violence,  or  from  parti- 
cular circnmftances,  have  obtained  the  rule  over 
the  reft,  have  always  been  a£hiated  by  Afiatic 
f^rtnciples,  and  have  been  oppreflbrs  or  arbitrary 
fyrants.  The  only  point,  in  which  they  have  con- 
formed to  the  cuftoms  of  Europe,  has  been  the 
inftitution  of  a  peerage. 

Th£sb  are  undoubtedly  the  chief  caufes  which 
have  prevented  the  increafe  of  the  human  race  in 
that  immenfe  country.  By  the  furvey  taken  in 
1747,  there  appeared  but  6,646,390  perfons  who 
paid  the  poll-ta:t ;  and  in  thefe  were  comprehended 
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all  the  nudes  frovi  the  infant  to  At  oideA  masu  ^xiojC 
Suppofing  the  number  of  women,  to  be  eqnidi  to 
that  of  men,  ihttc  .vHl  appear  to  .be  ig^t^s^^So 
flav;e8  in  Ruflia.  To  this  calcttfarioo  muit  he 
added  the  dpffcs  of  neu  m  the  empire  .nho  aoe 
exempt  from  payii^  this  ihameftil  tax;  ^e  onli- 
tary,  who  amount  to  200^000  men;  die  oobilky 
and  dergy^  who  ace  fnppofed  to  amount  to  the 
like  number;  and  the  ishabitana  of  the  Uknioe 
and  Livonia^  computed  at  i^aoo^ooo.  So  that 
the  whole  population  of  Roilia  does  not  exceed 
14^892,780  perfons  of  both  fexes* 

It  .would  be  needled^  as  it  is  impoffifaky  to 
number  the  people  who  rove  abont  tfaofe  vaft 
deferts.  As  thefe  hords  of  Tartars,  Siberians, 
Samcaedes,  Laplanders,  and  Oftiacs,  cannot  con* 
tribute  to  the  wealth,  ftreog^h,  or  fplendor  of  a 
ftate,  they  are  to  be  reckoned  of  little  or  no  coa« 
fcqocnce  in  the  account* 

Tax  population  being  finall,  the  rerasues  of 
the  empire  cannot  he  confiderable.  When  Peter  L 
came  to  the  crown,  the  taxes  brought-in  buit  twenty* 
fire  millions  *^ ;  he  raifed  them  to  fixty*»fiye  f. 
Since  his  death  they  have  not  greatly  increaM ; 
and  yet  the  people  ajre  finking  under  a  burden 
which  their  ilrength,  enenrated  by  defpotifm,  is 
unable  to  fupport. 

Every  circumftance  feems  to  call  upcn  RuiSa 
to  provide  a  remedy  agajnft  this  want  of  popula* 
tion  and  wealth*  The  only  efiedual  one  i$  agri- 
tulture#    It  would  be  needlefs  to  encourage  it  in 
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the  northern  proyinces;  nothing  can  thrive  in  thdfe 
frozen  deferts.  The  fcattered  inhabitants  of  this 
inhofpitable  climate  will  never  be  fapplied  with  any 
kind  of  food  and  raiment  except  what  they,  can  pro- 
cure from  birds,  filh,  and  wild  beafts;  nor  will  they 
ever  have  any  thing  befides  thefejo  pay  their  taxes 
with. 

'     Further  from  the  north,  nature  begins  to  wear 
a  milder  afpeft,  and  the  country  is  nK>re  popubus^ 
and  more  capable  of  vegetation ;  yet  throughout  an 
immenfe.  extent  of  territory  there  are  no  marks  of 
plenty,  from  the  want  of  men  and  fufficient  means 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  land.    The  ibil.  will  be- 
come fufficiently  fertile,  if  agriculture  meets  with  re- 
ward and  encouragement  from  the  wifdom  of  govern- 
ment.   The  Ukraine  deferves  particular  attention. 
That  fpacious  region,  which  has  belonged  to 
the  Porte  and  to  Poland,  and  is  now  a  part  of  the 
Czar's  dominions,    is   perhaps  the  moft  fruitful 
country  in  the  known  world.     It  fupplies  Rui&a 
with  moft  of  her  home  confumption,  and  articles 
of  trade;  and  yet  (he  does  not  receive  the  twentiedi 
part  of  what  it  might  be  midc  to  produce.     The 
Coffacks,  who  inhabited  that  country,  have  almoft 
all  perifhed  in  deftruiftive  wars.     Some  •  attempts 
have  been  made  to  re-place  them  by  Oftiafcs  and 
Samoiedes*,  but  it  has  not  been  coniidered,  that, 
•  in  blending  men  fo  fmali  tod  deformed  with  others 
of  a  tall,  robuft,   and  valiant  face,  the  former 
would  only  ferve  to  make  the- latter  degenerate. 
It  would  be  very  eafy  and  practicable  to  give  en- 
couragement to  the  Moldavians  and  Walachians 
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to  fettle  there,  as  they  profcfs  the  fame  religion  is  *  9^  ^ 
Ruffia, ,  and  confider  it  as  the  feat  of  the  Greek  --  *  ' 
empire. 

Nothing  would  be  more  conducive  to  cultiva* 
uon  than,  the  working  of  the  mines.  Sobe  are  to 
be  met  with  in  feveral  provinces ;  but  they  are 
numerous  in  Siberia,  though  it  is  a  low  countrj^, 
and  the  foil  is  moid  and  marfhy.  The  iron  that  is 
dug  out  of  thefe  mines  is  better  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Ruflia,  and  equal  to  that  of  Sweden.  The 
working  of  them  would  employ  a  number  of  men, 
and  furnilh  excellent  implements  of  hufb^ridry  to 
a  fct  of  njiferable  flaves;  who  are  compelled  to  dig 
a  hard  and  ftubbomfoil  with  inftrumeritsbf  wood. 
Befides  thefe  iron  mines,  there  are'alfo  others  which 
contain  thofe  precibus  metals  thatarefo  eagerly 
*  and  fo  univerfally  coVeted,  and  which  are  to  be 
found  in  no  part  of  the  country  except  Siberia. 
The  filver  mines  hear  Argun  have  longbetfn-'knowo ; 
and  others,  both  of  filver  and  gold,  have  lately  been 
difcbvered  in  the  country 'of  the  Baflcirs.  It  would- 
be  jptudent  for  fome  hatiotis  to  negleft  and  ftop  dp 
thefe  fources  of  wealth ;' but  that  is  not  the  cafe 
with.Ruffia,  where  all  the  inland  provinces  are  fo 
poor,  that  they  ^re  fcarcely  acquainted  with  thofc 
figns  that  have  been  univerfally  agreed  upon  to 
anfwer  every  article  of  commerce. 

The  trade  which  the  RufEans  have  opened  with 
China,  Perfia,  Turkey,  and  Poland,  confifts  prin- 
cipally, in  furs,  fuch  as  ermine,  fables,  white  wolves 
atid  black  foxes  ikins,  which  all  come  from  Siberia. 
Some  fkins  that  are  remarkably  fine,  which  have 

very 
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«cy  Jong  glofly  bair^  of  a  heautiful  cqIosif,  or 
hzjfppn  tp  hfi  psirt^cularly  pleafing  tp  the  bttyer, 
fell  at  a  moft  extravagant  price.  Thefe  branches 
of  CQipaijerce  migl;^t  beconje  more  coniiderable, 
and  b^. extended  to  other  obje£b. 

BvT  the  greateft  demand  for  the  produce  of  the 
country  will  always  be  on  the  fide  of  the  Baltic* 
It  feldom  pafles  through  the  hands  of  the  Ruffian 
merchant^.  They  comaiCMily  want  fkill,  ftock^  ere- 
dit|  and  liberty.  The  import  and  export  of  all 
commodities  is  traniaAed  by  foreign  houfes. 

No  country  is  &  happily  iituated  fpr  extending 
its  commerce.  Almoil  all  its  rivers  are  pgyigable. 
Peter  the  Great  in^>royed  this  natural  adyantage 
by  the  aliiiil^nce  of  art,  and  ordered  canals  to  be  cut 
tp  join  thoie  rifers  tog^ether.  The  moft  impor- 
taiH  of  them  are  finiihed ;  others  are  not  quit^  com- 
pleted^ apd  fomc  are  only  planned.  Such  if  fhc  grand 
ptoyoSt  of  joining  the  Cafpian  fea  to  the  Euxinct 
by  diggii^g  a  canal  from  the  Tanais  to  the  Wblga. 

Unfortunately  thefe  means,  which  raider 
idxt  circulation  of  all  commodities  i^  eafy  ia  the 
interior  parts  of  Ruffia^  and  fo  much  facilitate  an 
intercourfe  with  all  parts  of  the  globe>  arc  made 
ufdefs  by  thofe  reftraints  which  are  not  to  be  fur* 
mounted  by  induftry. 

The  government  have  referved  to  themfelves 
tiie  privilege  of  buying  and  felling  the  moft  valua^ 
ble  produfkions  of  the  country ;  an.d|  as  long  as 
this  monopoly  contmues^  trade  will  not  be  carried 
00  with  any  degree  of  honefty  or  fpirit.  The 
abolition  of  this  dcftru^re  monopoly  would  con- 
tribute 
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trlbui&  to.public  profperitf  1  but  tibat  alone  would  *  9^J^ 
HOC  be  fufficidity  without  the  redu^on  of  .the 
surniy. 

WnEK  Fcter  L  .came  to  the  crc^xm,  the  military 
ip  Riiffia  coiififted  poly  of  .40»ooo  Strelits^  und^f- 
cipUAed.apd  ferocious  men»  who^had  no  course 
jbut.sigwiil  tfie  people  whom  they  opprefled,  and 
againit  the  forereign  whiCNQti  th^y  depofod  or  mur- 
dfrrod  at  ple»fi|i^.  This  gr^at  prince  difbanded 
thofe  feditioMS  troops^  a^d  ef^ablilhed  aii  army 9 
inodcUed  after  tbofe  of  the  other  ftates  in  Europe. 

NoxwiTiiSTANX^iNo  thegpodnefs  pf  its  troops, 
Ruflia  is,  of  all  the  different  powers,  that  which 
oii^tto  be  the  moft  cautious  of  entering  into  a 
war.  The  defire  of.  acquiring,  an  influence  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe  Ihould  neirer  tempt  the  Ruffians 
far  from  their  own  frontiers ;  they  could  not  aft 
without  iubfidies,  .and  ir- would  be  the  highell  ab- 
furdity  for  a  nation,  that  has  but  iix  perfons  to  a 
league  fquare,  ever  to  think  of  engaging  in  foreign 
'  fervice.  Nor  (hould.  they  be  ^cited  to  hostilities 
by  the  defire  of  enlarging  their  dominions,  which 
are  already  too  extenfive.  *  RtifliW-  Will  nevet^  reap 
-Ihe  benefit  of  the  labours  of  the  Czan  and  form  a 
compact  ftate,  or  become  an  enlightened  and 
flourtihing  nation,  unkfs-  it  renounces  the  rage  ^f 
couqueft,  to  apply  folely  to  the  arts  of  peace.-  None 
of  its  neighbours  can  compel  it  to  depart  from  this 
falutary  fyftem. 

On  ^he  north  fide,  the  empire  is -better  guarded 
•by  the  frozen  fea>  than  it  would  be  by  fquadrons 
aod  fortrefles* 
Vol.  II.  R  To 
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To  the  eafti  a  (ingle  battalion  and  two  field- 
pieces  would  difperfe  all  the  hords  of  Tartars 
that  fhould  attempt  to  moled  them« 

Should  Perfia  ever  again  become  powerfol 
enough  to  make  any  attempts  againft  this  empire^ 
they  would  be  rendered  ineffeftual  by  the  Cafpian 
fea,  and  by  thofe  immenfe  deferts  which  feparate 
that  country  from  Ruf&a. 

To  the  foutb»  the  Turks  have  at  prefent  loft 
their  power ;  and  the  war  would  be  equally  detri- 
mental to  the  conquered  or  the  conquering  party, 
on  account  of  the  fpot  where  it  moft  be  carried  on. 

To  the  weft,  the  Ruffians  have  nothing  to  fear 
frpm  the  Poles,  who  never  had  any  fortified  towns, 
nor  troops,  nor  revenue,  nor  government,  and 
have  hardly  any  territory  left. 

Sweden  has  loft  all  that  made  her  formidable; 
and  without  doubt  may  even  be  deprived  of  Fin- 
land, whenever  it  fliould  fuit  the  interefi  of  the 
court  of  Peterlburg. 

Should  the  genius  of  Frederick,  which  now 
ferves  as  a  counterpoife  in  the  north  to  the  forces 
of  Mufcovy,  dcfcend  to  his  fucceflbrs,  it  b  not 
likely  that  the  ambition  of  Brandenburgh  Ihonld 
ever  turn  towards  Ruffia.  Thofe  monarchs  could 
never  venture  an  attack  upon  that  empire,  without 
turning  their  forces  alfo  towards  Germany ;  and 
this  would  neceflarily  divide  their  ftrength  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  it  could  not  zSt  with  efficacy. 

The  refult  of  thefe  difcuffions  is,  that  it  is  for 
the  triie  intereft  of  Ruffiato  reduce  her  land  forces, 
and  poffibly  her  na^y  alfo. 
w .  The 
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The  fmall  connexions  of  that  empire  with  the  ^  9J^  ^ 
reft  of  Europe  were  wholly  carried  on  by  land,  f  ^'  j 
when  the  Engliih^  in  feeking  a  palTage  to  the  Eaft 
Indies  by  the  northern  feas,  difcovered  the  port  of 
Archangel.  Sailing  up  the  Dwina,  they  came  to 
Mofcow^  and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new 
trade. 

Russia  had  as  yet  no  other  communication  with 
her  neighbours  but  by  this  portj  when  Peter  L 
invited  the  traders  who  frequent  the  whit^  fea  to 
come  to  the  Baltic^  and  endeavoured  to  procure  a 
more  extenfive  and  advantageous  mart  for  the  pro- 
dudions  of  his  empire.  His  creative  genius  Toon 
enlarged  his  views.  He  was  ambitious  of  making 
his  country  become  a  maritime  power^  and  (la* 
tioned  his  fleets  at  Cronftadt^  which  is  a  harbour 
to  Peter/burg. 

The  fea  is  not  broad  enough  before  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour.  The  Ihips  that  are  coming  in  are 
forcibly  driven  by  the  impetuofity  of  the  Neva 
upon  the  dangerous  coafts  of  Finland.  The  way 
to  it  is  through  a  channel  fo  full  of  breakers^  that 
they  cannot  be  avoided  unlefs  the  weather  is  re* 
markably  fine.  The  (hips  foon  rot  in  the  harbour. 
The  failing  of  the  fquadrons  is  greatly  retarded  by 
the  ice.  There  is  no  getting  out  but  by  an  eafterly 
wind ;  and  the  wefterly  winds  blow  in  thofe  lati- 
tades  the  greateft  part  of  thefummer.  Another  in- 
convenience is^  that  the  dock- yards  are  at  Peterf- 
borgy  from  whence  the  (hips  cannot  get  to  Cron- 
ftadt^  without  pafling  over  a  very  dangerous  flat 
that  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 
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If  Peter  I.  had  not  had  that  partiality  which 
great  men  have,  as  will  as  dthers,  for  their  own 
ptans^  he  might  eafily  have  beeti  made  fenfible  that 
Crohftadt  and  Peterlburg  are  improper  places'for 
the  naval  forces  ofRuifia^  and  that  it  is  in  vaintb 
expeftthat  art  tiibuldfimove  every' natufdl  difad- 
▼antagc.  He  would  have  given  the  preferencfe  lb 
Revel,  which  is  much  fitter  for  the  putpofe.  Per- 
haps too,  his  own  refleftions  would  have  led  him  to 
confider  that  the  nature  of  his  empire  was  riot  cal- 
culated for  that  fpecies  of  power. 

Russia  has  but  few  fea-coalls  -,  moft  of  them  are 
not  peopled ;  and  no  riavigation  will  ever  he  car- 
ried on^  unlefs  there  IQiouIdbe  a  change  of  gbvern- 
ment.  Where  then  will  officers  be  found  capable 
of  commanding  men  bf  war  ? 

Peter  I.  however,  found  means  to  form  a  na^y. 
A  paffion,  which  nothing  could  cohtr6ul,~made  him 
furmount  obftacles  which  were  thought"  to  be  in- 
vincible; but  this  he  did  with  more  paraide '  tfasAi 
utility.  If  ciVcr  his  fucceflbrs  are  earneftly  Tntent 
to  promote '  the  good  of  their  empire^  "they  AviU 
forego  the  vain  glory  of  dlfplaying  their  flag  hi 
diftant  latitudes,  where  Aey  have  no  trade  to  pro- 
teft,  as  theirs  is  all  carried  on  upon  their  own 
Goafts,  arid  only  by  foreign  merchants.  When 
the  Ruffians  thus  change  their  fyftem,  thej'  will  fate 

'  the  needlefs'experice  of  thirty-fix:  or  fiorty  men*  6f 
war,  and  will  he  fat isfied  With  their  galleys,  Whidi 
are  fufficient  for  their  defence,  and  Wonld  even 

'  enable  them  'to  attack  all  the  powers  on  the  Baltic, 
if  it  Ihould  be  necefiary. 
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'  TifBW  gallcysr  are  ofrdiffc*cBt rs^tos^  fomc  are  B.00.K 
fittO^  (or  qajraliy,  but  a  gre^^.  ^P^^^^^  ^^^  ipfaiir 
try.  As  the  troops  thexnfelTca,  wbpare.taugjiit  tq 
n9W?S^  theo^Cy^qomppfftbpxrew^  tbe^alleya  are 
acn^ed  without  exjjence.oc;  dejay..  The  anchor  i& 
drop^  every  nighty  and  the  troops  lapd  where  they^ 
are<leall  expefted. 

When  thc.laqdjng.  is,efl^&ed^  tl)e  troops  draw. 
^e  gs^Upys  afhprte,  and;  ford)  a  kind  of  intrench*^, 
meqf  «titb  the^t.  l^rt  of  thi^  arn^y  ar^  left  $s  % 
guard,  and  the  reft  difperfe  about  the  country  tjiat 
they  intj&t^^  to.  l#y  undpr  ogntrjbutipp.  When  the 
eicpedicion  is  over,  tl^ey  reimbark>  and  renew  theii; 
plunders  i^  oth^r  places^  Experience  has  (hewn 
bow  Efuck  may  b?  ^pj^p  ]fy  thefe  annajnents. 

T^gs  d^^ngesr  vi;e  l^s^ve  ^ggefl;ed  are  indifpe2> 
fa^lf  i^ccS2ivj  ta  rend<^  lUiflSa  a^  ^^urifbing  ftate  i; 
but  this  i&  not  the.  o^ly.  thmg,  ];equi^ed.  To  infur^ 
the  continuance  of  her  proiperity,  foroe  liabiUtX 
muft  be  given  ta  tbcord,cr  of  the  (iiccefilop*  l^he 
pxywn  of  Ruflia  ifras  lon^hore^itt^y  y  Peter  !•  njadi^ 
it  patrunonials  and  it  became  ele^live  a,t  the  ktft 
revolutioa.  Bi^t  every  oadon  would  wiih  to  know 
uppn  what  righx  i(s  gav^nmeat  is  eftablifhed;  and 
ihe  claim  that  has  the  greateft  effieA^upou  the  peor 
pie  is  birth-right.  When  this  evident  majjc  of 
iuGceffion  is  removed  frona  the  eye&  of  t^e  multip 
tude,  univerfal  revolt  $fld  diflention  preyaiU 

B^T  it  is  no.t  eppugh  to  giye  the  people  a 
|<»f creiga  whcou  they  caoao^  refiife  to  acknow* 

I^  3  ledger 
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B  o  o K     ledge:  that  fovercign  muft  make  them  happy;  and 
>     /     ^   this  can  never  be  done  in  Rufiia^  till  the  form  of 
government  is  changed. 

Civil  flavery  is  the  condition  of  every  fobjeft 
in  the  empire,  who  is  hot  noble :  they  are  all  at 
the  difpofal  of  their  barbarous  mafters,  as  cattle 
are  in  other  countries.  Amongft  thefe  flavesj  noner 
are  fo  ill  ufed  as  thofe  who  till  the  ground ;  thofe 
valuable  men,  whofe  eafe,  happinefs,  and  freedom, 
have  been  celebrated  with  fuch  enthuliafm  in  hap* 
|)ier  climates. 

Political  flavery  is  the  lot  of  the  whole  nation, 
fmce  the  fovereigris  have  eftabliflied  arbitrary 
power «  Among  the  fubjefts  who  are  confidered 
as  free,  not  one  can  be  morally  certain  of  the 
fafcty  of  his  perfon,  the  property  of  his  fortune, 
or  even  of  his  liberty,  which  may  at  any  time  be 
taken  away,  except  in  fomc  cafes  previoufly  deter- 
mined by  law. 

Europe  has  long  been  entertained  with  the 
project  of  a  code  of  laws  preparing  for  Ruifia. 
The  great  princefs,  who  now  governs  that  em- 
pire, well  knew,  that  the  people  themfelves  muft 
approve  the  laws  they  are  to  obey,  that  they 
may  reverence  and  value  them  as  their  own  work; 
and  thus  addrefled  the  deputies  from  all  the  cities 
of  her  vaft  empire :  My  children^  conftder  well^ 
with  me^  the  interefts  of  the  nation ;  let  us  toge* 
iber  draw  up  a  body  of  laws,  which  may  'efiablijb 
pubUc  felicity  upon  a  permanent  baps.  But  what 
are  laws  without  magiftrates?  What  are  magi- 
ilrates^  whofe  fentence  the  defpot  may  reverfe 

according 
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according  to  his  own  capricej  and  even  puniih  ^  9^  ^ 
them  for  pafling  it  i 

Ukder  fuch  a  government^  no  tie  can  fubfift 
between  the  membWs  and  their  head.  If  he  is  al- 
ways formidable  to  them,  they  are.  no  lefs  fo  to 
him.  The  flrength  he  exerts  to  opprefs  them,  is 
no  other  than  their  own  united  ftrength  turned 
againft  themfelves.  Defpair,  or  a  nobler  fentiment, 
may  every  moment  turn  it  againft  him. 

The  refpeA  due  to  the  memory  of  fo  great 
a  man  as  Peter  I,  ought  not. tq  prevent  us  from 
declaring  that  his  talepts  did  noj;  enable  him  at 
one  view  to  difcover  every  requifite.  neceflary  to 
form  a  well-conftitiited  ilate.  He  was  naturally 
a  man  of  genius,  and  had  been  infpired  with  a 
love  of  glory.  Tfoi^  paffion  made  him  active,  pa« 
tieiit,  arduous,  indefatigable,  and  qipable  of 
conquering  every  diihculty  which  nature,  igno- 
rance, cuftom,  or  obftinacy,  could  oppofe  to  pre- 
vent the  fuccefs  of  this  enterprizes.  With  thefe 
virtues,  and  the  foreign  aids  he  called  in,  he  fuc* 
ceeded  in  eftabliihing  an  army,  a  fleet,  and  a  fea- 
port.  He  made  feveral  regulations  neceflary  for 
the  profecution  of  his  great  projeds ;  but  though 
he  has  been  generally  extolled  as  a  law-giver,  he 
only  enaded  two  or^  three  laws,  and  thofe  bear  a 
ftamp  of  a  favage  difpoCtion.  He  never  proceeded 
fo  far  Is  to  combine  the  happinefs  of  his  people 
with  his  own  perfonal  greamefs.  After  his  nobl^ 
inllitutions,  his  people  were  as  wretched  as  ever^^ 
and  iUll  groaned  under  poverty,  flavery,  and  op- 
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pMfion.  He  htwr  relaxed  in  ahy  ot^  inflMicc  Ki§ 
arbitrary  power,  but  rather  made  it  more  oppiK^ 
five  ;  and  bequeatBcd*  to  his  fiiccfcffor^  that  dbttdk- 
ble  and  pernicious  idea',  diat  the  fiibjtfts  ^re  ri<5- 
tfiihg,  and  that  Ae  fovtreigJi  is^allli 

Since  hfs  death,  if  hasbeih  repeatedly  aflertfed 
th^t  the  nitiort  was  not  yet  ftifficicdtly  enlightened^ 
td receive  any  benefit  from  beifjgfn^de  free,  itoi 
let  flattering  c6tfrtiers  and  falfe  AiinWers  loatD,  that 
liberty  is  tht  liirtfi-right  of  aU  uteri ;  that  every 
Weii-i*egulated  fociety  otfght  to  be'  dire^d  to  the 
gtteraV  good^  and  that  it  is  p6>^r  obtained  by 
uhlawful  means  which  has  deprived  the  grcateft 
part  of  tfie  gidbc  df  this  natural  advantage, 
•  CATHEilrNE,  ticho'  fecms  to  have  afcet)f}ed  the^ 
titrone  with  an  ambitioVi  for  gi^^  a£liom,  begifl^ 
to  be  fenfible,  tliac  ravages  Cdm'mifted  itf  the  de- 
f(frts  of  Moldavia,  and  in  fomc  dtfeftcelefs  ifladdsy 
bought  with  .the  livts  of  two  6t  three  bandied 
'  thoufand  men,  will  not  endeat  l^f  litfUie  t6  p&f- 
terity.  She  ii  labouring  to  inftU  fk)rions  of  liberty 
into  a  people  ftupified  by  ftavery  j  but  it  Is  doubt- 
fttl  v^herher  ffie  will  fUcCced  witli  the  prefent 
generation. 

WiTri  regafrS  fo.  the  next,   perhaps^  ^Jie  beft 

nSethod  Would  be^  to  chufe  6m  one  *f  the  nloft 

fertile  ptovinie*  of  the  empite,  to  ere£!  habi- 

^        *  rations  there,  afid  to  ftrpply  tbert  with   all  the 

iinplehtents  of  hufbandfy,  ai^d  to  illot  t  portion 
of  land  to  each*  houfe.-  Tt  Wbtlld  then  be  pro- 
^r  to  rnvke  free  Men  ftoift  tW'Ai^td  €otthtrk% 
t6  give  them  the  entire  pfoperty  of  the  houies 
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and  lantb  prepaced  for.tfattmvtofeaire  totfaem  r  fah« 
fiftence  for  three  years^  and  to  harerthem  governed, 
by  a  chief  who  has  na  property  in  the  oouotry*  A  (so- 
leracioa  ihould  be  gram^  to  all  religions^  and  con* 
feqnently  private  and  dbmeftic  worihip  fliowld  be  al« 
lowedy  bue  no  public  form  of  worihip  be.'cAsdiliflked. 
From  thence  the  feeds  of  Itbcrty  would  fpread  allr 
over  the  empire:  the  adjacent  countries  would  fee 
the  happinefs  of  thefc  cotoniftsy  and  wiih  to  be  ar 
happy  as  they.  Were  I  ta  be  cad:  anMmg  fa^vages^ 
I  wotdd  not  bid  them  build  huts  to*  ftreiter  them* 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  they  woukt 
only  laugh  at  me ;  but  I  would  build  one  myfelf* 
When  the  fevere  feafon  came  on,  I  fliould  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  my  fore-fight;  the  fz?age  would  fee  it, 
and  next  year  he  would  imitate  me.  It  is  the  iame 
with  an  enflaved  nation;  we  are  not  to  bid  them 
be  free ;  but  we  are  to  lay  before  their  eyes  the 
fweets  of  liberty,  and  they  will  wsfltfor  then. 

I  WOULD  by  no  means?  impofe  upon  my  colonifts 
the  burden  of  the  firft  expences  I  had  incurred  oo 
their  account ;  much  le&  would  I  entail  the  pre* 
tended  debt  upon  their  o£pring.  Thk  would  be 
falfe  and  inhuman  policy.  Is  not  a  ftate  fuffictently 
rewarded  by  a  man  of  twenty,  twenty*five,  or  thirty 
yeais  of  age^  who  voUimariky  devotes  his  pcrfon^ 
lua  flrengtb,  his  talents,  and  his  life,  to  the  fervke 
of  the  puUic?  Muft  he  pay  a  rent  likewife  for  the 
prefent  he  makes?  When  he  becomes  opulent,  he 
may  be  confidertd  as  a  fubjcA,  but  not  till  the 
third  or  Ibyinh  generation,  if  the  project  is  meant 
fd  fuocccd,  and  if  the  people  are  to  be  brought  to 

that 
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that  condition,  the  advantages  of  which  they  have 
had  time  to  be  acquainted  with. 

In  this  new  arrangement,  where  the  interefts^ 
of  the  monarch  will  be  blended  with  thofe  c^  the 
fobjed,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  Ruffia,  ihe  muft 
aim  lefs  at  glory,  and  facrifice  the  influence  flie  has 
adflfaoied  over  the  general  affairs  of  Europe.  Peterf- 
burg^  which  has  improperly  been  made  a  capital, 
cmft  be  reduced  to  a  meer  commercial  fiaple^ 
and  the  feat  of  government  transferred  to  the 
heart  of  the  empire.  It  is  from  fuch  a  center  of 
dominion^  that  a  wife  ibvereign,  acquainted  with 
the  wants  and  refources  of  his  people,  will  effec- 
tually labour  to  unite  the  detached  parts  of  that 
large  empire.  From  the  fuppref&on  of  every  kind 
of  flavery  will  fpring  up  a  middle  ftate  among 
the  people,  without  which,  neither  arts,  manners, 
Aor  learning,  ever  exifted  in  any  natioa 

TiiL  this  is  accompliihed,  the  court  of  Ruffia 
will  endeavpur  in  vain  to  enlighten  the  nation,  by 
inviting  famous  men  from  all  countries.  Thofe 
exotics  will  perifh  there,  as  foreign  plants  do  in 
our  green-houfes.  In  vain  will  they  ere£l  fchools 
and  academies  at  Peterlburg ;  in  vain  will  they 
fend  pupils  to  Paris  and  to  Rome,  to  be  trained 
up  under  the  beft  matters.  Thofe  young  men^ 
on  their  return  from  their  travels,  will  be  forced 
to  negleA  their  talents,  and  embrace  an  inferior 
ftation  to  procure  a  fubfiftence.  In  all  under- 
takings, much  depends  upon  the  firft  (teps  we 
take;  and  the  firft  fiep  is  certainly  to  encourage 
mechanic  arts,  and  the  lower  claffcs  of  men.    If 

we 
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lire  learn  to  till  the  ground,  to  drefs'iSdns,  to  ^oo£ 
maniafaAure  our  wooU  we  (ball  foon  fee  wealthy 
families  fpriog  up.    From  thefe  wl\  arife  chil- 
dreiiy  whoi  not  chuiifig  to  follow  the  laborious 
profeffioQs  of  their  fathers,  will  begm  to.  think,, 
to  converfe,  to  write^.and  to  imitate  oatUrf^;  said 
then  we  fhall  have  philpibphers,  orators,  poets, 
painters,  and  ftacnaries*    Their  produ&ions  ^11 
be  fought  after  by  rich  men,  and  they  wiU  pur- 
chafe  them.    As  long  as,  men  are  in  want^  the/ 
will  work,   and  continue  their  labour  till  theic 
wants  are  fatisfied.     Then  they  become  indoh 
lent,  and  unable  to  employ  their  time ;  and  thua 
the  finer  arts  are  in  all  places  the  ofipring  of 
genius  and  indolence,  for  men  fly  to  them  when 
they  have  no  other  refources. 

Ip  ,  we  attend  to  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  w6 
fhall  find  hufbandmen  plundered  by  robbers ;  thde 
hufbandmen  feled  a  few  from  among  themfelvei 
to  oppofe  the  robbers,  and  thus  they  commence 
foldiers.  Wbilft  fome  are  reaping,  and  the  reft 
upon  guard,  fome  perfons  looking  oii  fay  to 
the  labourers  and  foldiers.  You  feem  to  be  hard 
at  work ;  if  you  tibat  are  hufbandmen  will  feed 
usy  and  you  that  are  foldiers  iirill  defend  us, 
we  will  beguile  your  labours  with  our  fongs  and 
dances.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  troubadourt 
or  bard,  and  of  the  man  of  fcience.  In  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  the  latter  is  fometimes  joined  with 
the  chief  againft  the  people,  and  fings  the  praifes 
of  tyranny;  fometimes  with  the  people  againft 
the  tyrant,  and  then  he  fings  the  praifes  of  li- 
berty* 
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borty^    Wilidieyar  put  hr  takes,  he  beoomes  m 
time  a  cicisen  i  o£'  coofequence,* 

•  LrBT  xi^  attend*  to  tile  ufual'  pragrefi  ofi  nob^ 
ttire,  andi  itid^ed'  it  would  be  in  vaiti  to<  depart 
from  it.  W%  Ihait  find  aUi  our  eSbr6»  ioeflSec- 
tm^)  and^  ef  ery  thitig  tending  to  decay  avound: 
iia;  WQ  0>aU  be  nearly  iti^  the  fame  barbanoiiedate^ 
frott  wliich  vm  endeaYoured:  to  extnitatc  oniD-. 
febes ;  nor  Aall  we  be  able  to  eSk&  tbi6>  ttlli 
fome  ^Tente  occafion  an  iixiperfe^)^  police  to  be< 
cftabliflied,  whofe  progDsTft  at  mo(b  cap.  only  be 
accelerated  by  fbreign  afliftance.  This  is/aH:  wo 
can  reafimably  expeft,  and  we  moft.comiim^  tei 
ddtiTate  oat  land. 

In  thasL  wo  i^all  &id  anotbes  adsaatage^  whifih; 
isy  that  the  arts  and.  fiieoces  of  oar  ofsnLffomih 
will  gradually  adivance  towairdi  pef fe^ooy  ski4  we 
ibaU  be  drigioaU ;  wh(e.ireaaT  ^  we  copy  foreign 
Viodels,  wefiiati  b«  ignorant  ^f  t^e  cajufe  of  tl|i;ip 
feF£e{tiQA>  am}  we  GvAl  nieiwr  Ixs  a«y  tbwg  mos<% 
than  imperfeA  knka^tQr^ 

The  pijlure  we  bay^  here  dxfawn  of  Huffia 

may  be  thought  to  b^  an  impcopeF  d^greffion} 

but»  perhaps^  thU  is.  the  time  to  fomv  a  right 

eftUnatje  of  a  power,  wl:^cb9  for  fonae  years  pafti 

has  afted  (6  confpicuous^  atd.  diftiag^iiked  a  pact. 

I^t  u&  now  enquii^e  into,  the  c^A^^ons  ot^ 

European  nation^  have  formed  wkl^  Qb^na^ 

donsoiT         iNDfUSTS^Y  prcv^iLs  a*iQng  the  Cbiodfe  mwf 

P^mZkh  *^^  ^"^S  5iny  other  people  in  the  worldf  pe^ 

ciiinsi.       h^ps,  indeed,  it  i$  tbc  only  cc^wtry  io  w^]^  no 

idle  periba  caQ  be  f«u]ft^.  .'Tlp^Hgli^  4lf  art  of 

printing 
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printing  is  known  there,  and  gencnll  education  ^9^^ 
cafefnlly  attended  to,  7et  the  Chinefe  cannot  IheW  %      '    » 
either  a  capitalltoirdittg  or  a  beautifiii   ftatuc,  ^^^^ 
tor  any  elegant  cotapofirions  in  poetry 'or  profe;   pirewith 
they  ba^c  no  tttlfic  nor  painting  j  ^or  hare  thcjr  [^^J^ 
any  ofUhat^rid  of  knotiidtJge,  ^hichaman  of 
tefleffion,  and    even'  nn<tonri<sfted  with   fociety, 
might  ^by  his  6v(ni  induftry  tarry  to  a  great  de- 
gree of  perfeftion.    As  their  cnftoftis  allow  of 
no  efnigrAtion,  iind  as  the  empite  is  eltremely 
■po^)Albils, '  their  labours  afe 'coftfined  to  the  lie- 
teffaries  of  life.    "More  ■  profit  attends  ihe  inven- 
tion bf  the  moft'triiiirig  tifeful  art,  than  is  dc- 
ritcd  frcim  the  mdtt  fublimc  difcovery  which  19 
6^1y  an  ^^ertton  of  genias.   'A  man,  who  can  turn 
die  euttings  6f  gauze' to  fome  ufe,  is  more  efleemed 
than  Odre  ^o  can  fblve  tlie  mod  difficult  pro- 
blem.    In  this  country  it  is  a*  queftion  (till  more 
frcqSeritiy  a&eid'than  amoffgonrfeives,  FJ^J/  // 
^the'nje'of'ibis?  Tht  apprehenfion  of  a  fcarcity 
ffl W  thtf  ttiiid'  6f '  every  citizen  •  with  anxiety  : '  they 
•ill '  etert  •  their '  Xittnctt  endCatvotirs,   and  16fe  iro 
riffle  fa' eifdwiyonriftg  to  prevent' it.    JPrivSite  iri- 
te*eft   is  the-fcctet   or  open  fpring  of  all  the 
'-a£Bbils  of  flie>  Chinefe.   They  hiiift  therefore  ne- 
ccffiufly '  bdwfiiBaAi '  to '  lying,  fraud,  and  theft  ; 
-and 'xbifft'tJe  mean,  fdfifh,  dnd  cov&tous. 

Am  European,  who  buys  filks  at  Canton,  is 

cheated  in  the  quantity,  i|uality,  and  price.    The 

'golKis  are  carried  on  board;  where  thedifhonefty 

'of  the  tiliiilef^. merchant  is  loon  deteAed*    When 

he  comes^fbr  his  m6neyi  the  European  tells  him, 

'  Chinefe^ 
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ChiDcfe^  thou  haft  cheated  me.  That  may  be, 
replies  die  Ghinefe,  but  you  muft  pay.  Bat^  fays 
the  EuropeaOy  thou  art  a  rogue,  a  fcoundrel,  a 
wretch.  European,  anfwers  the  Chinefe,  that  may 
be»  but  I  muft  be  paid.  The  European  pays }  the 
Chtoefe  takes  his  money,  and  fays  at  parting. 
What  has  thy  anger  availed  thee?  what  advaa* 
tage  haft  thou  obtained  by  thy  abufe  of  me? 
•would  it  not  have  been  much  better  to  have  paid 
at  once,  and  have  been  filent?  Wherever  men  are 
hardened  to  infuhs,  and  are  not  aihamed  of  dif- 
honefty,  the  empire  may  be  very  well  governed, 
but  the  morals  of  the  people  muft  be  very  bad. 

This  difpofition  for  gain  made  the  Chinefe  re- 
nounce the  ufe  of  gold  and  filver  coin  in  their  in- 
land trade.  They  were  forced  to  this  by  the  great 
increafe  of  coiners,  and  were  reduced  to  the  ne* 
cei&ty  of  ufing  only  copper  money. 

/  Copper  becoming  fcarce,  though  hiftory  has 
90t  informed  us  by  what  mesons,  thofe  ihells  were 
afterwards  brought  into  ufe,  fo  well  known  by 
the  name  of  cowries.  The  goyemment,  having 
obferved  that  the  people  grew  dilTatisfied  with 
fo  brittle  a  commodity  in  lieu  of  coin,  ordered 
that  all  copper  veflels  in  the. empire  fliould  be 
brought  to  the  mint.  This  ill-judged  expedient 
proving  infufficient  to  anfwer  the  demands  of  the 
public,  about  four  hundred  temples  of  the  god 
Fo  were  ordered  to  be  demolilhed,  and  all  his 
idols  melted  down.  After  this,  the  court  paid 
the  magiftrates  and  the  army,  partly  in  copper, 
and  partly  in  paper  currency.    The  people  were 
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{o  exafperated  at  thefe  dangerous  innovations,  that  book 
the  goTernment  was  obliged  to  drop  them*    From 
that  time,  which  was  three  hundred  years  ago, 
copper  coin  is  the  only  legal  money. 

NoTWiTHST ANTING  the  fclf-interefted  difpofi* 
tion  of  the  Chinefe,  their  foreign  conne£tions  were 
for  a  long  time  but  fmalh  Their  referTed  behA- 
yiour  with  other  people  proceeded  from  the  coa« 
tempt  diey  had  for  them.  They  grew  delirous, 
howe?er,  of  frequenting  the  neighbouring  ports; 
and  the  Tartar  government,  lels  folicitous  to  pre- 
ferve  the  antient  manners  than  the  former  govern- 
meot  was,  favoured  this  means  of  increafing  the 
wealth  of  the  nation.  Voyages^  were  openly  un« 
dertaken,  which  before  were  only  tolerated  by  the 
interefted  governors  of  the  maritime  provinces. 
A  people  fo  famed  for  their  wifdom  could  not 
fail  of  meeting  with  a  favourable  reception  where- 
cver  they  went.  They  took  advantage  of  the 
high  opinion  other  nations  entertained  of  their 
tafte,  to  recommend  the  commodities  they  had 
to  difpofe  of;  and  their  activity  exerted  itfelf  on 
the  continent  as  well  as. by  fea. 

China  at  prefent  trades  with  Corea,  which  is 
fiippofed  to  have  been  originally  peopled  wish 
Tartars.  It  has  certainly  often  been  conquered 
by  them,  and  has  been  fometimes  fubje£l  to,  fome^ 
times  independent  of,  the  Chinefe ;  to  whom  it 
now  pays  tribute.  Here  they  carry  china-ware, 
tea,  and  filksi  and  in  return  bring  home  hemp 
and  cotton,  and  an  ordinary  fort  of  ginfeng# 
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B  00  'C  Tux  Tartars,  who  may  •  be  conlidered  as  fortign- 
ers^  pordiafe  of  the-Cbmefe  woollen  ftofi,  rice^ 
tea^  «id  tobacco^  for  Which  they  give  them  iheep^ 
oxen,  fars,  and  chiefly  ;giofeng.  Thisflirub  grows 
only  upon  the  faigheft  mountaios,  in  the  thickeft 

:  fecefts,  and  4iiiout jcnggy  rocks*  The  ftem  is  ibme- 
wbat  haify^'fitait,  round,  ^md  of  )a  deep  red,  ex- 
:cq>t  cowards  the  bottovi^  where  it  becomes  wfaitifli. 

:It  grows  to  the  iieighc  of  scbout  eighteen  indies. 
Towatdsdie  top,  it  throws  out  t branches* whici^ 
jjear  oblong  leaves,  that  ar«  final),* wooUy,  jagged, 
jof  a  dark  green  on  the  apperfide,  aifd  wbitifli and 

>glcifly  <in  the  back.  The  age  «f  the  ihrub  is  known 
by  the>iboots,  and  its  value,  increafes  an  prc^ortien 

^  to  its  age.  The  virtues  of  the  gtnfengiare  jnany ;  but 
it  is  ^eoeraiiy  allowed  to  be  a  itreagtbener  of  the 
ilomach,  a  purifier  of  the  blood.  The  Chtnefe  are 
fo  fend  of  it,  that  they  never*  think:  they  can  pay 

.  000  dear '  for  it.    The  government  ieads  oat  fen 

i  diauliEmd  Tartar  foldiers  every  year  to^  gather  this 
|dant ;  and  every  one  is  obliged  tx>  briogiiomo  two 

-ounces  of  the  beft  ginTci^  gratis,  and  for  the  reft 
they  are  paid  its  weight  iniilver.    Private  pcrlbns 

'  are  not  allowed  to  gather  it.  This,  odioar  prohibi- 
tion does  not  prevent  them.  ^  if  they  did  'not  Wekk 
thisunjufft  law,  they  would  not  bcaUe  to  pay  for 

'  the  commodities  they  boy  in  the  empire,^  add  eon- 
fequeody  muft  fubmit  to  the  want  of  thenu 
'  Wb  have  already  taken  nodee  of  the  trade  of 

-.China  with  the  Ruffians.  At  prefent  it  is  4>f  iiitle 
confequence,  but  it  uaay  and  muft  become  am* 
iiderable. 
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Thb  trade  Cbiaa  carries  on  with  the  inhabitants  ^  9^  ^ 
of  LcfsBuchariaconfifts  only  in  exchanging  its  tea,   ^      '-   ^ 
xobaccOy  and  woollen  cloth^  for  the  gold  dud  thefe    . 
people  find  in  their  ftreams  when  the  fnow  begins 
to  raelt*    If  ever  thofe  favages  learn  to  work  the 
xntnes  that  their  mountains  abotind  with,  their  coa*^ 
nefiions,  which  are  now  fo  few,  will  foonincreafe^ 
«nd  k  is  impoflible  to  determine  how  far  they  may 
be  extended  4 

The  empire  of  China  is  parted  from  the  Mogul 
dominions,  and  other  parts  of  India/by  fands,  moun- 
tains, and  rocks,  which  prevent  all  communication ; 
their  inland  trade  is,  therefore,  fo.  con  traded » that 
it  does  not  exceed  eight  or  nine  millions  ^.  That 
which  they  carry  on  by  fea  is  more  confiderable. 

It  isfupported  by  their  filks,  their  tea,  their 
china,  and  fome  articles  of  lefs  confequence.  Japan 
pays  the  Chinefe  in.  copper  and  gold ;  the  Philip- 
pine iflands,  with.piaftres;  Batavia,  with  pepper 
and  other  fpices;  Siam^  with  woods  for  dyings 
and  with  ^arnifli;  Tonquin,  with  filk;  and  Co* 
cbinchina,  with  fugar  and  gold.  All  thefe  feye* 
ral  articles  together  may  amount  to  thirty  mil* 
lions  f,  and  employ  a  hundred  and  fifty  veffels* 
The  Chinefe  get  at  Icaft  cent,  per  cent,  upon 
tbemi  of  whicli  Cochinchina  pays  half.  Their  cor- 
refpondents  in  moft  of  the  towns  they  trade  with 
are  defcendants  of  their  own  countrymen,  who  fled 
from  China  when  the  Tartars  made  thcmfelves 
mailers  of  it. 

♦  On  an  average,  about  374,000!.  f  x>3i2i5ooli 
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The  trade  of  China,  which  is  ndt  earned  on  to 
the  north  beyond  Jfepan^  nor  to  the  esft  beyoad 
the  (Ireights  of  Makicca  and  of  Sunda,  wotdd  pro* 
bably  have  been  extetkled^  if  tht  Cfbinefe  fbiph 
builders  had  not  been  fo  wedded:  to  their  old  cv^ 
xxxosy  and  had  condefcended  to  reoeiTe  inftraAidti 
fpom  the  Europeaiid. 

When  the  Europeans  firft  appeared  upoHi  tbe 
coafts*of  China^  they  were  admitted  -  equally  iiM 
all  the  ports.  Their  extreme  familiarity  yjfithr  the 
Women,  their  hauglitidefs  with  the  men,  and  re>- 
peated  aftsof  infult  and  indifcretion,  fbon*  deprived 
them  of  that  privilege ;  and  no^  they  are  only 
fufFered  to  ptit  in  at  Canton,  the  fbuthtrnmcffi:  bar^ 
bour  of  the  empire. 

The  city  of  Canton  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris,  a  large  riv&r,  which  on  one  part  com- 
mnnicates  wilh  the  remoteft  provinces  by  means  of 
fevcral  canals^  and  on  the  other  admits  the  hrgcft 
(hips  to  come  up  to  its  walls.  Formerly  the  French 
Ihips  were  to  be  feen  there  with  the  Chinefe  vef* 
ffels ;  but  now  all  European  fliips*  are  obliged  to 
anchor  at  Hoaung-pon,  four  leagues  from  the  city* 
It  is  not  clear,  whether  the  Chinefe  were  induced 
to  take  this  precaution  from  the  fear  df  being  fur* 
prifed,  or  whether  it  was  a  contrivance  of  men  id 
power  for  their  own  private  intereft.  The  mif* 
truflful  and  rapacious  difpodtion  oi  the  Chinefei 
authorifes  both  thefe  conjeftures* 

This  regulation  did  not  affeft  the  failor*  theni^ 
felves;  they  ftill  enjoyed  in  Canton  all  the  freedom 
that  is  confident  with  public  tranquillity.  They  were 
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naturally  inclined  to  make  an  improper  ufe  of  this  ^  ^^  ^ 
indulgence,  and  they  ibon  grew  tired  of  the  cir-  ' 

cnmfpeflioa  which  is  requifite  under  a  government 
fo  much  addifted  to  ceremony.  They  were  pu- 
oi&ed  for  their  imprudence^  and  forbidden  all  ac- 
cefe  to  men  in  power.  The  magiftrate,  wearied  out 
with  their  perpetual  complaints,  would  no  longer 
hear  them  hoc  through  the  channel  oi  interpreters 
who  were  dependent  on  the  Cbiaefe  merchants^ 
All  Europeans  were  ordered  to  refide  in  one  par- 
ticiriar  pare  of  the  town,  that  was  allotted  to  them. 
None  were  exempted  but  fvrch  as  could  procure  a 
perfoo  who  would  be  anfwerable  for  their  good 
bdiaviour.  The  reftraints  were  made  flill  more 
grie?ousin  1760.  The  court,  being  informed  by  the 
Englifli,  that  trade  laboured  under  great  difficulties, 
fent  commifTaries  £rom  Pekin,  who  were  bribed  by 
the  parties  accufed.  Upon  the  report  made'  by 
theic  partial  men,  all  the  Europeans  were  conr 
fined  in  a  few  houfes,  where  they  could  only  trade 
with  fuch  merchants  as  had  an  excludye  privilege. 
This  monopoly  has  lately  been  aboli(faed,  but  the 
other  reftraints  ftill  continue  the  fame. 

These  mortifications  have  not  induced  us  to  re- 
Hfiquifli  the  trade  to  China.  We  continue  to  get 
from  thence  tea,  china,  raw  filk,  manufadVured 
filks,  vamifli,  paper,  and  fome  other  articles. 

The  tea-plant  is  a  Ihrub  about  as  high  as  our  The  Eu- 
pomegranate  or  myrtle.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  |!|Jj^tcIat 
which  arc  fown  in  holes  three  or  four  inches  deep.   China. 
No  part  of  it  is  ufed  but  the  leaves;   which  it 
bears  in  abundance  at  three, years  old,  but  a  lefs 
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quantity  at  feven.  .  It  is  then  cut  down  to  the  ftcni 
to  obtain  the  flioots^  every  one  of  which  bears 
nearly  as  many  leaves  as  a  whole  flirnb. 

Tea  Is  cultivated  in  mod  pro\'inces  of  China,  but 
n  not  equally  good  every  where;  though  carejs 
always  taken  to  place  it  in  a  fouthera  afpe6^  and  in 
valleys*  The  tea  that  grows  in  ftony  ground  is  far 
preferable  to  that  which  grows  in  a  Ught  foil,  but 
the  worfl  fort  is  that  which  is  produced  in  a  clayifk 
ground. 

The  diflPerent  degree  of  pcrfefiion  in  tea  does 
not  arife  merely  from  the  difierence  of  foil ;  but 
chiefly  from  the  feafon  in  which  it  is  gathered. 

Th£  tea  is  gathered  in  March,  when,  the  leaves 
are  yet  fmall,  tender,  and  delicate;  and  this  is  called 
imperjal  tea,,  becaufe  it  is  chiefly  referved  for  the 
ufe  of  the  court  and  people  of  rank.  The  fecond 
time  of  gathering  it  is  in  April;  the  leaves  are 
then  larger  and  more  fpread,  but  of  lefs  quality 
than  the  firft.  The  lad  and  word  kind  of  tea  is 
gathered  in  May.  It  is  all  clofely  packed  up  in 
chefts  made  of  a  coarfe  kind  of  tin,  that  the  air 
may  not  get  at  it,  which  would  fpoil  its  flavour. 

TfiA-is  the  common  drink  of  the  Cbinefej  andwas 
not  introduced  among  them  through  vaia  caprice. 
Almoft  throughout  the  empire,  the  wateris  unwhole- 
fome  and  naufeous.  Of  all  the  methods  that  wepc 
tried  to  improve  it,  none  fuccceded  fo  well  as  tea. 
Upon  trial  it  was  thought  to  be  endued  with  many 
virtues,  and  extolled  as  an  excellont  diflalvent^  a  pu- 
rifier of  the  blood,  a  ftrengthener  of  ilie  head  and 
Jdomach^andapromoterofdigeftionandperfpiracion. 

Tui 
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The  high  opinl'on  which  the  Europeans  who  BOOK 
firft  went  into  China  conceived  of  its  inhabitants,  \  ^^  ,  ^ 
induced  them  to  adopt  the  high,  though,  perhaps, 
exaggerated  opinion  the  Chinefe  had  of  tea.  We 
caught  the  emhufiafm ;  and  it  has  gone  en  increa- 
fing  in  the  North  of  Europe  and  America,  where 
the  air  is  thick  and  loaded  with  vapours. 

Whatever  may  be  the  influence  of  prejudice  in 
general,  yet  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  tea  produces 
fome  good  cffcfts  in  thofe  countries  where  the  ufc 
of  it  is  univerfally  adopted:  but  thefe  efFefts  can- 
•not  be  fo  grpat  any  where  as  in  China.  We  know 
the  Chinefe  referve  the  beft  tea  for  themfelves,  and 
tiduiteratc  that  intended  for  exportation,  by  mixing 
with  it  other  leaves,  which  refemble  thofe  of  tea 
in  fliape,  but  may  not  have  the  fame  propertie's. 
We  know  too,  that,  fince  the  exportation  has  been 
fo  great,  they  are  not  fo  curious  in  the  choice  of 
riie  Xoil,  nor  fo  careful  in  the  preparing  of  ir. 
Our  manner  of  ufing  It  may  likewife  contribute  to 
leflen  its  virtues.  We  drink  it  too  hot  and  too 
ftrong;  we  put  in  a  great  deal  of  fugar,  frequently 
perfumes,  and  fometimes  pernicious  liquors.  Be- 
fides  all  this,  its  being  conveyed  fo  far  by  fea  is 
alone  fufEcient  to  cxhauft  moftof  its  falubrious  falls. 

We  (hall  never  be  able  to  determine  exaftly  the 
virtues  of  tea,  till  it  is  tranfplanted  into  our  own 
climates.  We  began  to  defpair  of  fuccefs,  though 
the  experiments  had  been  only  made  with  feed, 
and  of  a  bad  fort  too.  At  laft  a  tree  has  beert 
brought  over,  the  ftem  of  which  meafured  fix 
inches  j  and  it  has  been  put  into  the  hand§  of  Lin- 
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nseus^  the  moQ.  celebrated  botabift  io  Europe.  He 
has  found  means  to  preferve  it,  and  thinks  be  fhall 
be  able  to  propagate  it  in  open  atr^  even  in  Sweden, 
fince  it  thrives  in  the  northern  parts  of  China*  It 
will  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  us,  if  we  can 
cultivate  a  plants  which  can  ne?er  fuflPer  £o  much 
by  change  of  foil,  as  by  growing  inufty  in  the  long 

r 

voyage  it  muft ,  undergo  in  being  brought  itom 
abroad.    It  is  not  long  lince  we  had  as  little  prof- 
pe£t  of  attaining  to  the  art  of  making  porcelain. 
ThcEu-         Some  years  aco  there  were  in  the  colledion  of 
buy  por-      Count  Caylus  two  or  three  little  fragments  of  a 
ChiM.'*      vafc  fuppofed  to  be  Egyptian,  which  being  caFcfuUy 
analyfed  proved  to  be  unglazed  porcelain.    If  that 
learned  man  is  not  miftaken,  or  has  not  been  mif- 
informed,    the  making  of  porcelain  was  known  ia 
the  flourifhing  days  of  ancient  Egypt.    But,  with* 
out  fome  more  authenric  monuments  than  the  ^al- 
legation of  a  iingle  fa6V,  we  mud  not  deprive  China 
of  this  invention,  where  the  art  has  been  known 
for  a  longer  time  than  we  can  trace. 

Egypt  is  fuppofed  by  many  to  have  the  pre- 
eminence in  point  of  antiquity,  both  in  regard  to 
its  foundation,  and  to  laws,  fciences,  and  arts,  in 
general,  though  perhaps  China  may  have  as  good 
a  claim.  Nor  can  it  be  certainly  determined,  whe-  - 
'  tber  thefe  two  empires  are  not  equally  ancient,  and 
have  not  received  all  their  focial  inftitntions  from 
^  people  inhabiting  the  vaft  .region  that  divides 
them  ?  Whether  the  favage  inhabitants  of  the  great 
mountains  of  Afia^  after  wandering  about  for 
many  ages  on  the  continent  that  forms  the  center 
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of  aur  iiemifpkere^  have  not  infenfibly  difperfed  ^^P^ 
theifiielves  towards  the  coafts  of  the  feas  that  far- 
pouad  it,  %nd  formed  themfelves  into  feparate  na- 
ti^as  in  China,  India^  Ferfia,  and  Egypt  f  Whe* 
ther  the  fnccelEye  floods,  which  may  haye  h^p^o 
peued  in  that  part  of  the  world,  may  not  have  in* 
cloied  and  confined  them  to  thofe  regions  full  of 
mountains  and  deferts.^  Thefe  conjeAures  are  not 
foreign  to  the  hiftory  pf  commerce,  which  in  future 
times  mull  greatly  tend  to  illuftrate  the  general 
hiftory  of  the  human  race,  of  th.e  fcvcral  fettle- 
ments  they  have  formed,  of  their  opinions,  and 
inventions  of  every  kind. 

The  art  of  making  porcelain  is,  if  not  one  of 
the  mod  wonderful,  at  leaft  one  of  the  mofl:  pleaf- 
ing  that  men  have  ever  difcovered ;  it  is  the  neat- 
neis  of  luxury,  which  is  preferable  to  its  magnifi* 
cence. 

Porcelain  is  an'earthen  ware  of  the  mod  per* 
fed  kind.  It  varies  in  colour,  texture,  and  tranf-r 
parency.  Tranfparcncy,  indeed,  is  not  eflTeniial  to 
it,  for  there  is  a  great  deal  of  very  fine  porcelain 
which  has  not  this  quality. 

It  is  ufually  covered  with  white  or  coloured 
varnifli*  This  varnilh  is  merely  a  layer  of  melted 
glafs,  which  muft  never  be  completely  tranfparent. 
This  is  ftiled  glazed  porcelain,  and  is  properly 
what  we  call  china;  the  unglazed  is  didiuguiihed 
by  the  name  of  porcelain  bifcuit,  .  This  is  intrin- 
£cally  as  good  as  the  other,  but  is  neither  fo  ele- 
ganty  fo  bright,  nor  fo  beautiful. 
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The  word  earthen- ware  is  well  adapted  to  porce- 
lain, becaufe,  as  all  other  eartheq  ware,  the  fub? 
ilance  of  it  is  pure  earth,  witho^t  atiy  alteration 
from  art  but  the  mere  divifion  of  its  parts.  No  me* 
Gallic  or  faliae  fubftaace  whatever  muft  enter  into 
its  compoiition,  not  even  in  the  glazing,  which 
mud  be  made  of  fubftances  nearly,  if  not  altoge- 
ther, as  fimple. 

The  bed  porcelain,  and  commonly  thp  clofeft,  is 
that  which  is  made  of  the  fimpleft  materi^ils,  fuch  as 
a  viirifiable  ftone,  and  a  pure  and  white  clay.  On 
this  lad  fubftance  depend  the  clofenefs  and  compaft- 
pcfsofporceIain,andindcedofearthcn-ware  in  general. 

The  connpiffcurs  divide  the  china  that  corner 
from  Afia  into  fix  ciafles ;  the  trouted  chin^,  the 
old  white,  the  Japan,  the  Chinefe,  the  Chinefe 
japan,  and  the  Indian.  Tbefe  feveral  appellations 
rather  denote  a  difference  that  ftrikcs  the  eye  than 
a  real  diilindion. 

The  trouted  china,  which  no  doubt  is  called 
fo  from  the  refcmblance  it  bears  to  the'  fcales  of  a 
trout,  feems  ta  be  the  moft  ancient,  -and  favours 
mod  of  the  infancy  of  the  art.  It  has  two  imper- 
fections. The  parte  is  always  very  brown,  and 
the  furface  appears  full  of  crackjs.  Thefe  cracks 
are  not  only  in  the  glazing,  but  in  the  porcelain  itr 
felf  j  and  therefore  tlijs  fort  has  but  a  finall  degree 
of  tranfparency,  does  not  found  well,  is  very  britr 
lie,  and  bears  the  fire  better  than  any  other.  To 
hide  thefe  cracks,  it  is  painted  with  a  variety  of  co- 
fours:  in  this  kind  of  ornament  coniids  its  only 
value.  1  he  facility  with  which  Coijnt  Lauragais  has 
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imitated  it  has  convinced  us  that  it  is  only  an  im-  Book 
perfeft  fort  of  porcelain. 

The  old  white  is  certainly  very  beautiful^  whe- 
ther we  confider  only  the  glazing,  or  examine  the 
bifcuit*  This  is  very  valuable  porcelain,  but  very 
fcarce,  and  but  little  ufed.  The  pafte  of  it  feems  to 
be  extremely  fliort,  and  fit  only  for  fraall  vafcs, 
figures,  and  other  ornamental  china.  It  is  fold  ia 
trade  for  japan,  though  it  is  certain  that  fome  very 
fine  of  the  fame  kind  is  made  in  China.  It  is  of 
•  two  different  hues  ;  the  one  a  pcrfeft  cream-co- 
lour, the  other  a  blueifli  white,  which  makes  it  look 
more  tranfparai^t.  The  glazing  feems  to  be  more  in- 
corporated  into  this  laft.  This  fort  has  been  at- 
tempted at  St.  Cloud,  and  fome  pieces  hate  been 
produced  that  looked  very  beautiful ;  but  thofe 
who  have  qarrowly  examined  them  have  faid  they 
were  no  better  than  frit  or  lead,  and  would  not  bear 
acomparifon. 

The  japan  is  not  fo  eafily  diftinguiflied  as  mod 
people  imagine  from  the  fineft  of  the  fort  made  in 
China.  A  connoiffeur,  whom  we  haVe  confulted, 
pretends  that  in  general  the  glazing.of  the  true  Ja- 
pan is  whiter,  and  has  lefs  of  the  blueifli  cad,  than 
the  porcelain  of  China,  that  the  ornaments  are  laid 
en  with  lefs  profufion,  that  the  blue  is  brighter, 
and  the  patterns  and  flowers  not  fo  whimfical,  and 
better  copied  from  nature.  His  opinion  feems  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of  fome  writers,  who 
tcW  us,  that  the  Chinefe  who  trade  to  Japan  bring 
home  fome  pieces  of  china  that  make  more  (hew 
fhan  their  own,  but  are  not  fo  folid  j  and  that  they 
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BOO  K.  fervc  to  ornament  their  apartments,  but  they  nevtf 
ufe  them,  becaufe  they  will  not  be;ir  the  fire  welL 
All  china  glazed  vith  coloured  varnUb,  whether 
fca-grcen^  blueilh,  or  purple,  he  belie?es  to  be  Chi- 
nefe.  AH  the  japan  brought  into  Europe  cohics 
from  the  Dutch,  who  are  the  only  Europeans  that 
ar^  fuffered  to  come  into  that  empire.  Poflibly  they 
may  have  picked  it  out  of  the  porcelains  brougbl 
hither  every  year  by  the  Chinefe,  .or  they  may 
have  purchafcd  it  at  Canton.  In  either  cafe,  the 
diftinftion  between  the  porcelain  of  Japan  and  that 
of  China  would  not  be  founded  on  fad,  but  merely 
pn  prejudice.  From  this  opinion  it  is  plain^  that 
what  is  fold  here  for  japan  is  very  fine  china.  * 

Tn£R£  is  lefs  doubt  about  what  we  call  porce- 
Jain  .of  China.  The  glazing  has  a  bluer  cad  than 
that  of  Japan,  it  is  more  highly  coloured,  and  the 
patterns  are  more  whimiical.  The  pafte  is  in  gene- 
ral whiter  and  more  compaA  ^  the  grain  finer  and 
dofer^  and  the  china  thinnen  Amongfl  the  feve* 
ral  forts  made  in  China,  there  is  one  that  is  very 
antient ;  it  is  painted  of  a  deep  blue,  a  beautifid 
red,  or  a  green  like  verdigreafe,  and  is  very  coarfe, 
very  thick,  and  very  heavy.  Some  of  this  is  troute4» 
and  the  grain  is  often  dry  and  brown.  That  which 
is  not  trouted  has,  a  clear  found,  but  both  want 
^ranfparency.  It  is  fold  for  old  china,  and  the  fineft 
^itces  are  fupp6fed  to  come  from  Japan.  It  was 
originally  a  better  fort  of  earthen- ware,  rather  than 
a  true  porcelain .;  time  and  experience  may  have 
improved  it.  It  is  grown  more  tranfparcnt,  and 
the  colours  being  more  carefully  laid  on,  they  Icbk 
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brighten  The  efleDtial  difference  between  this  and  book 
other  china  is,  that  this  is  made  of  a  ihorter  pafte^ 
andts  very  hard  and  folid.  The  pieces  of  this  china 
kave  always  at  the  bottom  the  marks  of  three  or 
four  fiipportersy  which  were  put  to  pre?ent  its 
giving  way  in  baking.  By  this  contrivance,  the 
Chinefe  have  fucceeded  in  making  very  large  pieces 
of  porcelain.  Thofe  that  are  not  of  this  fort,  and 
which  is  called  modern  china,  are  of  a  longer  pafte 
and  £qer  grain,  and  are  higher  glazed,  whiter, 
and  dearer.  They  feldom  have  the  marks  of  the 
fupporters,  and  their  tranfparency  has  nothing 
glafly  In  it.  All  that  is  made  with  this  pafle  is  eafily 
turned,  fo  that  it  is  vLfible  the  workman's  hand  is 
glided  over  it,  as  over  a  fine  fmooth  clay.  There  is 
an  infinite  variety  of  tbi^  fort  of  china,  both  as  to 
form,  colouring,  workmanfliip,  and  price. 

A  FIFTH  fort  is  what  we  call  chinefe  japan,  be- 
caufe  it  unites  the  ornaments  of  the  porcelain  which 
is  thought  to  come  from  Japan  with  thofe  that  are 
niore  in  the  Chinefe  tafte.  Among  this  kind  of 
porcelain,  there  is  fome  that  is  ornamented  with  a 
very  fine  blue,  with  white  fcrolls.  The  glazing  of 
this  kind  is  remarkable  for  being  a  true  white  ena- 
mel^ whereas  that  of  the  other  forts  is  half  tranf« 
parent ;  for  the  Chinefe  glazing  is  never  entirely  fo. 

The  colours  iti  general  are  laid  on  in  the  fame 
manner,  both  on  the  true  china  and  the  imitations 
of  it.  The  firfl  and  mofl  lading  of  them  is  the 
blue  that  is  extraded  from  fmalt,  which  is  nothing 
xnoTC  than  the  calx  of  cobalt.  This  colour  is  com- 
fiionly  laid  on  before  the  pieces  are  either  glazed 

or 
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BOOK  or  baked,  fo  that  the  glazing  that  is  put  on  after- 
wards ferves  as  a  diffoWent.  All  the  other  colours, 
and  even  the  blue  that  enters  into  the  cbmpoOtion 
on  the  pallet,  are  laid  on  o^er  the  glazing,  and 
muft  firft  be  mixed  up  and  ground  \7ith  a  faline 
fubftance  or  calx  of  lead,  that  favours  their  ingrefs 
into  the  glazing.  It  is  a  pretty  common  thing  for 
the  Chinefe  to  colour  the  whole  of  the  glazing; 
the  colour  is  then  laid  on  neither  above  nor  below 
-k,  but  is  incorporated  into  the  glazing  itfelf.  Some 
very  extraordinary  fanciful  ornaments  are  made  in 
ihis. manner.  In  whatever  way  the  colours  are  ap- 
plied, they  are  commonly  extracted  from  cobalr, 
gold,  iron,  mineral  earths,  and  copper.  That 
which  is  extracted  from  copper  is  a  very  delicate 
colour,  and  requires  great  care  in  the  preparation. 

All  the  forts  of  porcelain  we  have  defcribed 
nre  made  at  Kinp--to  chin,  an  immcnfe  town  in 
the  province  of  Kiamfi.  This  manufafture  cm- 
ploys  five  hundred  furnaces  and  a  million  of  men. 
It  has  been  attempted  to  be  made  at  Pekin  and 
other  places  of  the  empire ;  but  it  has  not  fuc^ 
ceedcd  any  where,  though  the  fame  workmen  have 
been  employed,  and  the  fame  materials  made  ufc 
of ;  fo  that  this  branch*  of  induftry  is  entirely  given 
up,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton, 
where  the  fort  of  porcelain  is  made  that  is  known 
a-mongft  us  by  the  nanve  of  India  china.  The 
palle  is  long  and  yielding  -,  but  in  general  the  co- 
lours, efpecially  the  blue,  and  the  red  of  mars, 
are  far  inferior  to  what  comes  from  Japan  and  the 
interior  parts  of  China.     AH  tl^  colours,  except 
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the  blue,  Hand  up.  in  lumps,  and  are  very  badly  Book 
laid  on.  This  is  the  only  china  that  has  purple, 
which  has  given  rife  to  that  abfurd  notion  of  its 
being  painted  in  Holland.  Moft  of  the  cups,  and 
plates,  and  other  veffels,  .our  merchants  bring 
borne,  are  of  this  manufaflure,  which  islcfs  efteemed 
in  China  than  our  delft  is  in  Europe. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  this  art 
into  Europe.  It  has  fucceeded  beft  in  Saxony. 
The  porcelain  that  comes  from  this  country  is  real 
porcelain,  and  probably  made  with  very  fimplc 
materials^  though  prepared  and  mixed  with  more 
art  than  in  Aiia.  This  curious  preparation,  to-^ 
gcther  with  the-  fcarcity  of  the  materials,  is  no 
doubt  what  makes  the  Drefden  porcelain  fo  dear^ 
As  there  is  but  one  fort  of  parte  that  comes  from 
that  manufadure,  it  has  been  formifed,  and  not 
without  fomc  degree  of  probability,  that  the  Sax- 
ons were  only  in  poffelBon  of  their  own  fecret,  and 
.by  no  means  of  the  art  of  making  china.  What 
iieems  to  confirm  this  fufpicion  is  the  great  aflSnity 
between  the  Saxon  and  other  German  porcelain, 
"which  feems  to  be  made  upon  the  fame  principle. 

How£V£R  this  be,  it  is  certain  no  porcelain  is 
higher  glazed,  fmoother^  better  fhaped,  more  pleaf- 
iog  to  the  eyCy  or  more  folid  and  durable.  It  will 
refift  a  fierce  fire  much  longer  than  many  of  the 
forts  made  in  China.  The  colours  are  finely  dif* 
pofed^  and  executed  in  a  roafterly  manner;  none 
are  fo  well  adapted  to  the  glazing  ;  they  are  blend* 
ed  with  grfeat  exaftnefs  ;  they  are  bright^  without 
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being  fliaded  and  glazedy  like  thofe  of  moft  (A  die 
porcelain  made  at  Sevre* 

The  mention  of  this  place  reminds  us  that  we 
mvA  take  notice  of  the  poraelain  made  in  France; 
This^  like  the  Engliih,  is  only  made  with  frit ;  that 
Is,  with  ftones  that  are  not  fufible  in  themfelveS) 
but  receive  a  beginning  of  fufion  from  the  mixture 
of  a  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  fak ;.  and  accordingly 
it  is  more  glafly,  of  a  loofer  texture,  and  more  brit* 
tie  than  any  other.  That  of  Sevre,  vdiich  is  by  far 
the  word  of  all,  and  always  looks  ydlowiih  and 
dirty^  which  betrays  the  lead  they  put  into  the 
glazing,  has  no  odier  merit  than  what*  it  derives 
from  the  excellence  of  the  arri(b  that  are  employed 
for  the  patterns  and  the  penciling.  Thefe  great  maf'* 
ters  have  difplayed  fo  much  tafte  in  t&e  execution  of 
fome  of  the  pieces,  that  they  will  be  the  adndraticm 
of  poftertty ;  but  in  itfelf  this  ware  will  never  be 
butan  objed:  of  tafte,  luxury,  and  expence;  The  fup^ 
porters  will  always  be  a  principal  caufe  of  its  dearads. 

All  porcelain,  when  it  receives  the  laft  eflfeft  of 
the  fire,  is  adually  in  a  ftate  that  has  a  tendency  to 
fufion,  is  foft  and  pliable,  and  might  be  worked 
like  red-hot  iron.  There  is  none  but  what  will 
bend  and  give  way  when  it  is  in  that  ftate.  U  the 
pieces,  when  they  are  turned,  are  thicker,  or  pro^ 
jeft  more  on  one  fide  than  another,  the  ftrongeft 
will  infallibly  bear  away  the  weakeft ;  they  will 
warp  to  that  fide,  and  the  piece  is  fpoiled.  This  in- 
convenience is  prevented,  by  propping  it 'up  with 
.  bits  of  jporcelain  made  of  the  fame  pafte,  of  differ* ' 
citt  Ihapes,  which  arp  applied  under  or  to  the  parts 
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that  prdjed,  and  are  mod  in  danger  of  bciiig  warp-  ^  ^  ^ 
*  cd.  As  alf  porcelain  Ihrinks  in  baking,  the  props 
mtiflairo  be  made  of  fuch  materials  as  Mriil  yield  in 
the  feme  degree  exafily  as  the  parte  they  are  in- 
tended to  fupport.  As  the  different  partes  do  not 
fhrink  equally,  it  follows  that  the  props,  muft  be 
made  of  the  fame  parte  as  the  piece  they  fupport# 

The  fofter  the  china  is,  and  the  more  inclining 
to  ?itrificatbn,  the  more  it  wants  to  be  propped 
up.  This  is  the  great  fault  of  the  Sevre  china ; 
the  parte  is  very  coftly,  and  frequently  more  of  it 
thwarted  in  praps,  than  is  employed  in  making  of 
the  pieee  itfelf.  The  neceffity  of  this  expcnfive 
method  produces  another  incoi>venience«  The  glaz- 
ing cannot  be  baked  at  the  fame  time  as  the  porce^ 
lain,  which  therefore  muft^  twice  undergo  the  heat 
of  the  furnace.  The  porcelain  made  in  China,  and 
the  bed  imitations  of  it,  being  of  a  rtiffer  parte, 
and  lefs  fufceptible  of  vitrification,  feldora  want 
any  props,  and  are  baked  ready-glazed.  They 
coBfe<}uently  confume  much  lefs  parte,  are  fcldom 
fpoiled,  and  require  lefs  time,  as  well  as  lefs  fire 
and  trouble. 

Some  writers  have  urged,  in  favour  of  the  fupe- 
riority  of  Afiatic  china,  that  it  refifts  fire  better 
than  ours ;  that  all  European  china  wiH  melt  in 
that  of  Saxony,  but  that  the  Drefden  itfclfwill. 
melt  in  the  foreign  china.  This  affertion  is  en* 
tirely  erroneous,  if  taken  in  its  full  extent.  Few 
porcelains  of  china  will  rtand  the  fire  fo  well  as 
the  Drefden ;  they  fpoil  and  bubble  in  the  fame 
degree  of  fire  which  ferves  to  bake  that  made  by 

^  •  Count 
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B  9J^  ^    Count  LauragaU  ;  but  this  is  a  circomftance  of  £• 

*  little  confequence,  that  it  fcarc^  dcfcrves  attention. 
Porcelain  is  not  intended  to  return  into  the  furnace 
when  once  it  is  taken  out,  nor  is  it  deiigned  tobear 

.  the  aftion  of  an  intenfe  fife. 

It  is  in  point  of  folidity  that  the  foreign  porce* 
lain  truly  excels  that  of  Europe ;  it  is  by  the  pro- 
perty it  has  of  heating  quicker  and  with  lefs  rifque, 
and  of  bearing)  without  danger  of  being  broken, 
the  fudden  efTeft  of  cold  or  boiling  hot  water ;  by 
the  facility  with  which  it  is  moulded  and  baked, 
which  is  an  ineftimable  advantage,  as  pieces  of  all 
iizes  can  be  made  with  great  eafe,  as  it  can  be  baked 
without  any  rifque,  be  fold  at  a  lower  price,  be  of 
more  general  ufe,  and  confequently  become  the 
<  objed  of  a  more  extenfive  trade. 

Another  great  advantage  of  the  India  porcelaia 
is,  that  the  fame  pafte  is  very  ufeful  for  making  cr-u< 
cibles,  and  a  variety  of  fuch  veflels  which  are  con- 
i^antly  ufed  in  the  other  arts.  They  not  only  bear  the 
£re  for  a  longer  time,  but  communicate  nothing  of 
their  fubftance  to  what  is  melted  in  them.  This  fub* 
fiance  is  fo  pure,  white,  compad,  and  hard,  that  it 
will  fcare  melt  at  all,  and  acquires  no  kind  of  tinge* 

France  is  at  the  eve  of  enjoying  all  thefe  ad* 
vantages.  It  is  certain  that  Count  Lauragais,  who 
has  long  been  in  fearch  of  the  fecret  of  the  Chi- 
nefe,  has  at  lad  made  fome  china  that  i^  vtry  like 

•  It.  His  materials  have  the  fame  properties,  and 
if  they  are  not  eicaftly  the  fame,  at  leaft  they  arc 
a  fpecies  of  the  fame  kind^  Like  the  Chinefe,  he 
can  make  his  pafte  long  or  Ihort^  and  follow  ei- 
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'iter  bis  own  or  fome  other  procefs.  His  porcdain  ^:  9^  ^ 
is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Cbinefe  in  point  of  -  '  ^ 
pliablenefst  and  is  fuperior  to  it  in  point  of.  glaz- 
ing ;  perhaps  too  iq  the  facility  with  which  it  takes 
the  colours*  If  it. can  be. improved  to  fnch  a  de- 
gree as  to  have  as  fine  and  as  white  a  gram^  we 
may  difpenfe  with  the  porcelain  of  China,  fiiit 
we  cannot  fo  well  do  without  their  iilk. 

The  annals  of  thi^  empire  Scribe  the.difcovery  '^^^'^ 
of  fiUc  to  one  of  the  wives  of  the  emperor  Hoangti.  buy  fiiks 
The  emprefles  amufed  themfelves  with  breeding  up  ^  '^^ 
filk^worms,  drawing  the  filk,  and  working  it.  It  is 
even  .  faid,  th^t  to  the  interior  part  of  the  palace 
there  was  a  piece  of  ground  fet  apart  for  the  cul- 
ture of  mulberry*trees.  The  emprefs,  attended 
by  the  chief  ladies  of  her  court,  went  in  perfon 
and  gathered  the  leaves  of  fome  of  the  branches 
that  were  Ixrought  down  fo  as  to  be  within  her 
reach.  So  prudent  an  inftance  of  policy  promoted 
this  branch  of  induftry  to  fuch  a  degree^  that  the 
Chinefe^who  before  were  only  cloathed  in  Ikins,  foon 
appeared  drefled  in  filk.  The  fiiks,  that  were  now 
grown  very  common,  were  foon  brought  to  great 
perfefiion.  The  Chinefewere  indebted  for  this  lad 
advantage  to  the  writings  of  fome  ingenioiis  men» 
and  even  of  fome  minifters^  who  did  not  think'  it 
beneath  them'  to  attend  to  this  new  art.  All  China 
learnt  from  their  theory  every  thing  belonging  to  it. 

The  art  of  breeding  up  filk-worms»  and  of  fpin« 

ning  and  weaving  their  fiik,  extended  from  China 

to  India  and  Perlia,  where  it  made  no  very  rapid 

progrefs ;  if  it  had.  Kome  would  not.  at  the  end 
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of  die  tkird  centtiiy,  have  giTen  a  ponnd  of  gold 
for  a  potrnd  of  fitk.  Greece  having  adopted  this 
art  in  the  eighili  tedtury,  fitks  became  a  little  more 
knoWDy  but  did  not  grow  common.  They  were  long 
confidercd  as  ati  article  of  huniry,  and  referved  f* 
perfons  in  the  mod  enunent  ftadons^  and  for  the 
greateft  felemhities.  At  laft  R6ger,  king  of  Sicily, 
fent  for  manttfa<6hattrs  from  Athens ;  ind  thie  ctd- 
tore  of  the  miiH^ry-tree  feon  patfed  from  that 
illand  to  the  neTgbt)Ouring  continent.  Other  tx>vtti* 
triei  in  Europe  vnftitd  to  partake  of  an  ^vantage 
from  which  Italy  derifed  fo  much  wealth;  and  after 
fome  fruitlefe  attempts  they  attained  k.  However, 
from  the  nature  of  the  climaise,  or  ibme  other  camle. 
It  hBt  not  e<]ii^ny  fddceeded  m  evei^  place. 

The  filks  df  NU^is^  Sidily,  and  Reggio,  whe- 
ther in  organzin  or  in  tram,  are  all  ordinary  G&a^i 
bnt  they  are  nfefol,  and  tvtn  necefary  for  bro* 
<ades,  fbr  embroidery,  and  for  a^  SiTOtks  that  re* 
^ire  ftrong  filk. 

The  otHer  Italian  iak«,  thpfe  of  Novi,  Venice, 
Ynfcany,  Milan,  Mpntferrat,  Bergamo,  alid  Pied- 
mont, are  ufed  in  organzin  for  tlie  "tj^arp,  t|iQug& 
they  are  not  all  Equally  fine  an4  good.  ICht 
fiojogna  filks  were  for  a  long  time  prpicrrcd  to  any 
"other.  But  fince  thofe  of  Piedmont  have  "bpen  ini.- 
proved,  they  juftly  claim  the  prpfcrencc,  as  being 
the  fraootheft,  the  fined:,  and  the  ijehtcft.  Thoft 
Off  Berganio  come  nearefl  to  tfttem. 

THotroH  the  Spanifli  filks  in  general  arc  very 
^ne,  thofe  of  Valencia  are  by  far  the  beft,  Ulicy 
are  all  fit  for  any  fort  of  mamfaAtire;  di^  ot^ 

fault 
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imU  ihty  faaw»is  being  rather  too  oily^  which  k  a  ^  ^^  ^ 
ipmtt  ^etrimeiu  ID  the  dye^ 

Tin  Fr^ch  fiUcs  excell  moft  others  in  Europe^ 
4nd  are  iafertor  to  now  but  diofe  of  PiedmcHit  Md 
BeigM»0  b  pc^M  of  lig)itne6»  Jk&its,  ch«y  are 
Wisbter  <dloiircd  than  thofe  of  Piedmotit;  aad 
HDTC  eteo  aod  ihxioger  than  thofe  of  Bergamo* 
Some  years  ^gp,  France  produced  fix  thoufand 
iquiotaU  of  filk,  which  fold  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
one  lines  ^  a  pound,  confifting  of  fonneen  ounces. 
At  an  aTcrage  of  etghceen  livrcs  f ,  it  produced  an 
iB6>me  of  ten  millions  f*  When  the  new, planta- 
tions are  improved  fo  much  as  to  produce  what  is 
c;^ded  itotm  them>  France  will  be  eafcd  of  the 
fam  ihe  pays  to  foitign  powers  for  this  article* 
which  is  ftill  a  coniiderable  one. 

Thc  variety  of  iilk  produced  in  Europe  has  not 
yet  enabled  us  to  diipenfe  with  that  of  the  Chinefe. 
Though  in  general  it  is  uneven  and  heavy,  it  will 
always  be  in  reqiaeft  for  its  whitenefs.  It  is  gene* 
ndly  thought  to  derive  this  advantage  from  nature; 
but  it  is  more  probable^  that,  when  the  Chinefe 
tkav  the  filk,  they  put  fome  ingredient  into  the 
bafoUf  that  has  the  property  of  expelling  all  hete- 
rogeneous fubftances^  or  at  lead  the  coarfeft  parts 
of  them.  The  little  wafte  there  is  in  this  (ilk 
compared  .to  any  other,  when  it  is  boiled  for  dying, 
.  fifiems  to  give  great  weight  to  this  conjecture. 

How^v^R  this  be,  the  Chinefe  filk  is  fo  far 
.  jfupcrior  to  any  other  in  wbitenefsi  that  it  is  the 
.  -poly  one  which  can  be  ufed  for  blondes  and  gauzes: 

Ta  all 
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all  our  endeavours  to  fabfticute  our  own  in  tke 
blonde  manufactures  have  been  fruhlefs,  whether 
we  have  made  ufe  of  prepared  or  unprepared  filk. 
The  attempts  in  gauze  have  not  been  quite  fo  m^ 
fuccefsfuL  The  whiteft  French  and  Italian  filks  have 
been  tried,  and  feemed  to  afifwer  tolerably  Well;  but 
neither  the  colour  nor  the  dreffing  were  fo  perfefi 
as  in  the  gauzes  made  with  the  Cbinefe  lilk. 

In  the  laft  century,  the  Europeans  imported 
very  little  filk  from  China.  The  French  filk  fuc- 
ceeded  very  well  for  black  and  coloured  gauze, 
and  for  cat-gut  that  was  then  in  fafliton.  The  tafte, 
that  has  prevailed  thefe  forty  years  pad,  and  more 
cfpecially  the  laft  twenty-five,  for  white  gauzes  and 
blondes,  has  gradually  iiKreafed  the  demand  for 
this  produdion  of  the  Eaft.  Of  late  it  has  amounted 
to  eighty  thoufand  weight  a-year,  of  which  France 
has  always  taken  near  three-fourths.*  This  impor- 
tation has  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  in  176^ 
the  Englifli  alone  imported  a  hundred  and  four 
thoufand  weight:  as  it  could  not  be  all  confumed 
in  gauze  and  blonde,  the  manufadurers  have  ufed 
'  it  for  tabbies  and  hofe.  The  ftockings  made  of  this 
filk  are  of  a  beautiful  white  that  never  changes^ 
but  are  not  near  fo  line  as  others* 

Besides  this  filk,  fo  remarkable  for  its  white- 
ncfs,  which  comes  chiefly  from  the  province  of 
Tche-Kiang,  and  is  known  in  Europe  by  the 
name  of  Nanking-Clk,  which  is  the  place  where 
moft  of  it  is  prepared,  China  produces  ordinary 
iilks,  which  we  call  Canton.  As  thefe  are  only  fit 
for  fome  kinds  of  tram j  and  are  as  dear  as  our 

own. 
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€fwn,  which' JUifwicr  ?he  fame  purpofc,  very  few.  book 
are  imported.    What  the  Englifli  and  Datch  bring 
hiMnedoes  net  exceed  five  or  fin  thpufand  pieces, 
Thie  mmufadored  filks  are  a  much  more  confider- 
aidk  article. 

Tfls  Cbinefe  are  not  lefs  ingenious  in  weaving 
tli^if  filks  than  in  preparing  them.  This  does  not . 
extend  to  thofe  that  are  mixed  with  gold  and. 
filver.  Their  roanofadurers  have  never  knowa 
hpwjo  dcaw  out  thefe  metals  into  thready  and 
the  W[hole  g(  their  art  conififts  in  reeling  their 
lUks  upon  gilt  paper^  or  putting  the  paper  upon 
them  after  they  are  wotenl  Both  methods  are, 
equally  bad. 

.  Though^  m^nearal,  men  arc  more  apt  to  be 
pleafed  with  novelty  than  with  triie  excellence^, 
yrt  the  Europeans .  have  never  been  tempted;  to 
buy  thefe  fluffs.  They  have  beed  equally  difgufted 
at  the  aukwardnefs  of  the  patter  ns»  which  exhibit  no* 
thing  but  diftortcd  figures,  and  unmeaning  groupes; 
they  difcover  no  tafte  in  the  difpofition  of  the  lights 
and  ihadesy'  nor  any  of  that  elegance  and  eafe  that 
appears  in  the  works  of  our  good  artiils.  There 
is  a  ftifinels  and  a  want  of  freedom  in  all  they  do^ 
that  isdifpleafing.to  perfons  of  any  tafte;  all  fa* 
vours  of  their  particular  turn  of  mindj  which  is 
deftitute  of  ylvacity  and  elevation* 

The  only  thing  that  makes  us  overlook  the  de- 
fc6$  in  thofe  works  that  reprefent  flowers,  birds, 
or  trees,  is,  that  none  of  thofe  objeAs  &re  raifed« 
Thefigores  are  punted  upon  the  filk  Jtfelf  with 
kdelible  colours;  and  yet  the  deception  \%  fo  per* 
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fkft,  fbac  a}t  tbtfe  <)bf6fts  aj>p«ir  M  be  brtcaM 
oir  embroidered* 

As  for  tbeir  phiiv  CXk^  tb«y  "OrMir  0^  iMMU 
mesdatiooi  for  they  ir«  perlbA  11^  tbtfar  blod>;  and 
fo  are  their  colours^  efpecially  the  grtttv  aftd  ifte 
r«d.  The  wfrke  of  thek  datnftfks  blis  iefMAlog 
extremely  {dtafing;  The  Chiae<b  mak^  them  cmfy 
\rith  the  filk  of  Tche-Kkertg.  Thef  thMoaiffelf - 
boil  the  warp,  a$  We  ,db,  but-  only  hatf^boi^  ihcf 
woof.  This  method  gWes  the  dattai^  tii^n  fySb^ 
flrance  aad  ftiffnefs.  It  hab  a  reddiA  eaft  inMoM 
being  yeHoWy  which  is  tery  pi^afingi  aod'  h^  Me 
that  glare  that  d'azzlcs  the  fighft  This  i^reetMe 
white  is  likewife  obferved  in  the  Chined  yacsiflift 

Tms  rarmffii  i^  a  kiiid  of  H<pi)d  gttii^  of  a 
reddi&  cofoiM  Theja^ao  varftifli  is  pMlbMMki: 
tb  that  of  Toaqaib  atid  Siafo,  and  tbefit  are  tmabi 
better  than  that  of  Cambodia  The  €hi|iefe  fapjic 
it  at  all  thefe^  tfiarkets^  bedaufe  from'  dim  ^tt^ 
littcti  they  cantiot  ptmiiM  k  (hflkk&t  (fmtitff 
for  theitr  own-  eonfumption.  tht  tpc§  ike*  ^eli^ 
die  gum  from  which  the  varoiSi'  b  fiiadi  i»-  ttlMk 
Tfi-chu,  and  refismbles  the  afh>  b6th^  In^  the  iM«i4i 
and  the  leaf  It  never  grows  aboM  fiftMn*  fet^ 
and  the  ftem  commonly  meaftifeiL  two*  ftet  end  t^ 
half  in  circumference^  tt  bea<«  neidier  flowece 
nor  fruit,  but  is  propagated'  in*  the  fcikmibg^ 
manner* 

Ih  the  ft!>ritig,  when  the  ftp.  ef  the;  Tfi-cbtt 
begih»  to  form,  th6  firongeft  flMOt  that  grows  our 
of  the  (lem  is  chofen,.  and  covered  all:  oier  witU 
yelloW'  aaith  i  .then  it  i^  WMf^  rauod  witJt « 

3  w^> 
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vat,  -to  protsqa  it  from  iho  cfl^  of  the  air^  K  ^9^  ^ 
tEe  fprig  foon  takes  root,  it  is  cut  and  plai^tcd  }q 
autttiQOi  Jbui  if  if  proves  back»ward,  this  i^  de- 
fcrr^  to  another  pppoftuoiry.  At  whatever  fea-» 
fom  It  ^  46nc,  the  jroupg  pla,nt  v^uR.  he  .pre? 
ienrej  froDA  the  ant9>  wl^ich  if  c^e^ed  by  filling^ 
the  bole  with  afhes.  . 

T««  Tfi-chur  yields  w  vamifli  till  U  ij  fevci^or 
eight  years  <>idj|  and  then  only  in  .fummer.  l^, 
cfirii'ls  from  incifions  made  at  diaerept  (Jiftwces  ijx. 
the  \>arl^  iQ4  U .  received  in  a  iktl]  &ccd  at  ^^k 
inclfioo*  I^t  is  reckohed  a  gpod*  ^rddui^e,  when' 
twenty  pounds  oF  varnilh  are  coll'eAed  in  one  nighj: 
out  of  a  tf^oUfand  trees.  This  gum'  is  fb'  hbxious^ 
that  thofe  who'  pfe  it  ari?  oWT^eE  totak'c  cbntl^t^ 
pieecautibtfs  id'  guard  agajhft  its  m^tignantj^.    T\x9 

mi^i  rtib  thc'rf  hands  m  (ic&  ¥i^ti^^  6ii'i>i^' 

fctre  they  begin,  aW  after  rticy  hkVc  done  tfieif 
wprk^  ahd  wear  a*  njifk,  gfoyes,  boots;  an^  a' 
breift-platc. 

Tbezi^  are  tw^  ways  of  ufing  the  vamKh,  Thi^* 
£r(t  is  (6  rub  the  wdod^  with  a  partiicular  fort  of 
oil  ufed  in  China  ^  alid  as  toon  a^  it  is  dry^  the  vd^-* 
niJSi  is  laid  on«  tt  is  fb  tranfparent^  that  the  veii)s^^ 
of  the  wood  appear  tinged  ibro^jgh  it,  if  it"  Is  laid 
oil  l)uc  two  or'  three  times.  If  i(  is  repeatedly  Ikid* 
op,  it  may  be  brought  to  ihlne  like  a  lookih]^- 
glafs.  The  other  way  is  more  Gbmpli^ated.  A.\ 
Wind  of  paft'e^^bbard  is  glued  by  the  help  of  niaf-' 
tick  oVer  thi^  wood*  Uh  this  fmbbth  and  foliff 
ground  are  fpircad'  fevpral  layers'  6f  varnlQif  IIT 
miifl^  be  neither  too  thick  nbf  top  liduld ;  and'  iii' 

■     T  4  ■   tH»$' 
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this  jdft  medium  the  &in  of  the  ardft  ppiijcipadl/ 

Coniifts.  -•:;,.: 

■•  Whichevbr  way  the  varnidi  is  laid  oh,  it  effec-;' 
tnally  preferves  the  wood  from  decaying.    The 
worm  can  fcarce  peiietrate  it,  and  '^e  damp  dce^ 
not  afiPed  it  in  the  leaJI ;  and  with  a  little  care  thi^ 
varniih  leaves  no  fmell  behmd. 

•  ■ 

^'t^is  varnifh  is  as  pleafing  to  the  eye  as  it  19 
durable < .  It  may  be  appliM  on  gold  and  filver^ 
and  mixed  with  all  forts  of  colours.  Upon  it  are 
jpamted  figures,  landfcapes,  palaces,  hunting  par- 
ties, and  battles.  In  Ihoft,  it  would  not  be  deficient 
in  any  refpedl,  if  it  were  not  generally  fpoilcd  by 
die  badnefs  of  the  Chinefe  drawing:. 

l^oT^wiTHSTANpijiG  this  defcft,  the  luaking  of 
this  ware  require^  much  pains  and  conftant  attention. 
The  yamilhmuft;  be  laid  pn  nine  or  ten  times  at  leafL 
and  cannot  be  fpread  top  thin.  There  mu(t  be  a  fuf- . 
&int  time  allowed  between  the  application  of  each 
layer,  that  it  may.be  fuSered  to  dry.  A  longer  time 
fiill  mufl  be  allowed  between  the  lall  layer  and  the 
I>61i(hingi  painting,  and  gilding.  A  whole  fummer  ^ 
is  hardly  rulficient  for  all  this  prpcefs  at  Nanking, 
fi'om  whence  the  court  and  the  chief  cities  of  the 
qnpire  are  fupplied.  It  is  carried  on  with  greater 
expedition  at  Canton.  As  there  is  a  great  demand 
o^ahis  ware  for  Europe,  and  as  the  Europeans  will 
Iiave  it  made  according  to  their  own  plan,  and  will 
allow  but  a  Diort  time  to  complete  it,  it  is  ufu- 
aily  fipjihed  in  too  great  hafte.  The  artift,  not  having 
t\me  to  giye  the  neceiSTary  degree  of  perfe£Uon  tp 
liis  work^  is  fiiusfied  if  he  can  but  make  it  pleafing 

to 
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to  the  eye,    The  ChJnefe  manufeftutc  oF  pa^r  is  B  6  o  it 
not  liable  to  the  fame  imperfedions. 

Originally  the  Chinefe  wrote^  whh  a  fteel^ 
bodkin  upon  wooden  tablets,  Mehich,  beTng  faftened 
together,  made  a  volume.  They  afterWardsrtraced 
dieir  chara^ers  tipon  pieces  of  £lk  or  fiden;*  cat  to 
any  lecljgth  or  breadth.  At  laft,  about fixtee&ii3ii« 
dred  years  ago,  they  found  out  the  feoretoiF  ttaklng 

It  ii  generally  Ima^ned  that  this'papir  is  made 
with  filk}  but  whoever*  is^  acquainted  -  with  the 
praffice  of  the  art  mufb  know,  that  filk  can^  never 
be  fa  divided  as  tobie^wtcnrghtinto  a  pafie  of  tqual 
confiftence.  The  beft  Chjnefe'paper  is  made  with 
cotton,  and  would  be  equal,  if  not  prefei^blejto 
ours,  if  it  were  as  durable*  . «     .        : 

The  ordinary  paper,  which  is  liot  intetided  for 
writing,  is  made  of  the  firft  or  fecond  bark' of  the 
mulberry-tree,  the  elm,  the  cotton-tree,  butchiefly 
of  the  bamboo.  Thtfe  fubftances,  after  they  are 
become  rotten  by  foaking  in  muddy  water,  are  bu* 
lied  in  lime ;  then  bleached  in  the  fun,  and  bcnled 
in  coppers  to  a  fluid  pafte,  which  is  fpread  upon 
hurdles,  and  hardens  into  (heets,  that  meafure  teri 
or  twelve  feet,  or  more.  This  is  the  paper  uied  by 
the  Chinefe  for  furniture.  It  has  a  very  pleafing 
effeA  from  the  luftre  they  give  it,  and  from  the 
variety  of  Ihapes  into  which  they  form  it* 

Thovgh  this  paper  is  apt  to  crack,  to  be  in* 
jured  by  damps,  and  to  be  worm-eaten,  it  is  be- 
come an  article  of  trade.  Europe  has  borrowed  from 
jyia  the  idea  of  f urnijbing  dofeu  and  making 
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fcrwu  wi4i  it  t  blot  tbzx  taAe  beg^s  to  dcctine* 
The  Cbihefe  paper  is  already  difcar^d  fop  that  df 
tbt  ¥^%U^  xht^vjfioi  which  \vill  certaiuly  be  cf o- 
9Att^4  VW  il  baa  atuiiied  a  greater  degree  of  per« 
fo^iip^ :  .Ij;*!^  French  hfigin,  to  Imitate  ^  noTclty^ 
19^  1^  ^pi^^^'^^F  ^^  ^^l  ^  umverOsiUj  acloptedw 
.  rKm;]3fj|ji:t^  ai^cksalfcadj  iBeaiioaiDJ,  the  Sa* 
wiKm^j^Qfr  Wi  Cbiim  wk^.  camphire,  boca^^ 
rhubarb,  gum-lac,  and  rattans,  a  kind  of  cane  that 
Ua^^  vprV^  cUbaiVKchairSj^  and  forjncrljr  tl|ey 

h^l^tcfp'  ^  mark  o^  gpld  is  wonb  aibput  four* 
fun  lOMrki  awd  a  ^lalf  q£  filTer*  If  there  were  a 
ftiAptgF  1%  ^tuch  it  W4|^  worth  twenty^  our  mer- 
thsM^lK  ¥CNil4  cwffSfAd  tether  to  change  it  for 
filver.  They  would  brii^  us  back  that  fiher,  to 
fIcitTMr  gold  in  exch^q^  which  they  would  a^n 
oarry  s^bcp^  for  tb^  ^e  purpofe.  This  trade 
y^w^  b^  contin.ued  in  this  manner  till  the  relative 
lalue  of  tljie  two  metak  came  to  be  muph  the  ianK, 
ia  both^  CQUtutries.  It  W3^  upon  this  principle^  that 
^t  a  loQg.tii;QoiU?er  was  fent  co  China,  to  l^bar- 
Vx«d  for  gold  {  by  wbicb  trafi^c  a  profit  of  45,  per 
font,  ym  made^*  It  was  q^yer  carried  on  by  tho 
<ibaitei:  companies  i  bef^aufe  the  profit  they  madq 
Bpoo  i^.  however  ponfiderable  it  m^  ^pp^^iv 
was  yet  much  inferior  to  that  obtained  upon  theiir 
own  merchaodifi^t  Thieir  jigjents,  who  were  no^ 
indulged  in  chufiQg  what  traide  tbe^  pJleaTpdj  at* 
tmded  to  tbei^  fp^i^Ltions  for  their  own  ^dyan* 
pgfu  THcy  pnrfued  this  branch  of  cpmmerc^^ 
wid^  hmadx  ^S^dmj^  tliftt  m  a  i&ort  tiqic  the  re* 

turns 
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mniB  were  not  foficknt  ce;  iadac^  them  to  continue  ^  ^^  ^ 
it<.  Qoid  is  of  gccatjcr  or  le&  valve  at  CMtoQ^  fc^ 
cnrdKng  Qo  the  feafen^of  the  year  ;.ks  ¥aii»e  istUif^ 
fwm  the  hegmniogof  FebiHaqrto^  eodofltfagF 
than  thMOgii  die  reft  of  rile  year^  vben  the  kaw 
boar  is  fnU  of  foae^  idps..  Yet  in.  die  mofi  fa^* 
foaraUe  feafon  no  nroie  thaji  eightcto  per  coe;. 
i#  to  be  inadie  of  it,  whiek  is:  not  a  fbflkkst  ivh^ 
d^^cemeac  fev  aoy^one  to  vndlcrtake  ir»  The  oidy 
agents^  wba  havcnot  been  fufferers  by  the  ceffo* 
WA  of  this  trade*  are  thafe  of  the  French  conm 
pafif ,  who  Mf«a«  neves  allowed  to  be  cooesmed  m 
it.  The  &VC&OT9  neferved:  thee  pnofic.  for  then^ 
ielves.  Many  attempted  it;  bnt  Caftanier  was^ 
theonly  one  who  carried* <m the  tvade  with  abili- 
ties and  fuccefs.  He  fent  goods  to  Mexico  \  rhefe 
were  fold  for  piaftres,  which  werecarried^to  Aca* 
pulcoy  then  to  the  Philippines^  and  flmn  thence 
to  China,  where  they  were  bartered  fer  goM,.  That 
able  man  by  this  judkiona  eirooiution  had  opened^ 
a  track,  which  it  is  f^irprifiog  tllatno^ne  has  fineo 
porfnedi 

All  the  European  nations,  which  fail  befowi^ 
i&e  Gape  of  Good-Hope,  go  as  for  as  Ghuia*  The 
Fbrtngude  were  the  fii^  whoi  landed- tfanrr.ThiE: 
Ghtnefe  gafe.them  the  town  of  Mac&o»  which  wasi 
Built  upon  a*  barren  and*  ragged:  fpo^  Off  the  pinnei 
of  a  little  iffand  at  the  momH)  of  thr  riverCantoD^ 
and  with  ib  a  territory  of- about  tfarecE milarin.dai^' 
eamfeMnee^  They  obtained;  the  Huakim  at  star 
harbour^  which  is  v»  narrow^  but  fafe  and  com* 

lnodious^ 
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inodioas,  upon  thecondirioti  of  payingtotfacem- 
piire  a!)  the  duties  to  be  levied  on  the  ihips  that. 
flionld  come  in ;  and  they  purcbafed  the  tiberty  of. 
building  fortificationSi  by  engaging  to  pay  a  yeaiiy ! 
tribute  of  37»500  livres  *•    As  long  as  the  conit 
c£  Li(bon  maintained  the  fovereignty  of  tlie  Indian. 
feas^  this  place  was  a  famous  mart.    It  declined 
in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  Portaguefe,  and 
gradually  came  to  nothing*    Macao  has  no  longer 
any  connoEHoh  with  the  mother  countiyi  and  fts 
cut  no  more  than  three  fmall  veflcls,    one  for- 
Timor,  and  two  for  Goa.    Till  1 744,  the  remains 
of  that  once  flourifliing  fettlement  fttU  enjoyed 
fome  kind  of > independence.    The  murder. of  a. 
Chinefe  determined  the  Viceroy  of  Cantop  to  apply 
to  his  court  for  a  magiftrate  to  inftruA  and  govern 
the  barbarians  of  Macao  ;*  thefe  were  the  words 
of  his  petition.    The  court  fent  a  Mandarin,  who 
took  pofleffion  of  the  town  in  the  name  of  his 
mailer.   He  fcomed  to  life  among  foreigners^  who 
are  always  held  in  great  contempt,   and   fixed 
his  refidence  at  the  diftance  of  a  league  from  the 
town* 

The  Dutch  met  with  worfe  contempt  about  a 
century  ago.  Thofe  republicans,  who,  notwith-. 
fianding  the  Superiority  they  had  gained  iu  the- 
Afiatic  feas,  had  been  excluded  from  China  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  Fortuguefe,  at  laft  got  accefs 
to  the  ports  of  that  empire.  -  Not  content  with  the. 
precarious  footing  they  had  obtained  there^  they 

attempted 
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atteinpted'to  creft  a  fort  near  Hoaungpoo^  under  ^  OjP  ^ 

ptetence  df  btiOding  a  warehoufe.    It  is  faidy  their 

defign  was  to  make  thenifelves  mafters  of  the  navi- 

gatioQ  of  the  Tigris^  and  to  give  law  both  to  the 

Chinefe  and  to  foreigners  who  were  defiroas  of 

tradii^  to  Canton.  Their  Tiews  were  difcof  ered  too 

iboD  for  their  intereft*    They  were  all  maflacred ; 

and  it  was  a  great  while  before  any  of  their  nation 

cooid  venture  to  appear  again  upcMi'  the  ooafis  of 

China.  They  were  fec»  there  again  about  the  year 

1730.  The  firft  ihips  that  arrived  there  came  from 

Java.    They  brought  varbus  commodtcies  of  the 

growth  of  India  in  general^  and  of  their  own  cdo* 

nies  in  particular^  and  bartered  them  for  thofe  of 

,  the  country.    The  commanders  of  thefe  veffels^ 

wholly  intent  upon  pleafisg  the  council  of  Batavia, 

from  which  they  immediately  received  their  or* 

der^  and^xpeded  their  promotion^  had  nothing  in 

view  but  10  difpofe  of  the -merchandife  they  were 

iotrofted  withy  without  attending  to  the  quality  of 

.that  they  received  in  return.    The  company  foon 

\f  ound>  that  in  confequence.  of  this  proceeding  they 

7  never  could  fupport  them£rlves  againft  their  com- 

"petitors.    This  confideradon  determined  them  to 

'fend'lhips  diredly  from  Eiirope  with  money.  They 

^'touch  at  Batavta,  where  they  take  in  fuch  commo* 

!.dities  cS  the  country  as  ale  fit  forChma^.and  return 

*  dire^y  intp  our  latitudes,  with  much  better  ladings 

'than  focxnerIy,r.but  not  fo  good  as  thofe  of  the 

r£ngiifli. 

Op  all  the  nations  that  have  traded  to  China, 
.  ^  Englilh  have  been  the  mod  conftant.    They 

had 
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bad  4  ffiOmj  m  the  UUnd  of  CkufaOf  at  the  tiae 
Mfhcp  aftaurs  wcie  diiefly  tmafiifiad  at  Eaoajr. 
When  it  wft$  raBiQ¥e4  to  CamxHi,  this  faOoiy  ftiU 
^sntsfitted  fts  before.  As  their  oompmy  were  to* 
lyaired  to  export  wooUw  cloths,  they  dettniMifld 
Do  keqi  agents  coofiMily  lit  this  pkuce  to  ^Sfybk 
df  tfaefibi  This  wflon  of  the  £i^UIi»  joined  tt> 
the  groat  Aetemd  foe  teftSn  their  fetderneocs^fMie 
tkem,  towards  the  end  o£  dte  laft  ceotiiryy  not 
eers  of  idmoft  all  the  crade  carried  on  betMen 
Chhm  aDd£ittope*  The  heavy  daties>  IM  hjf  the 
•iBricifli  gdmaaomt  on  dnt  foreign  produAioo^  at 
4sA  taade  other  nations,  aod  France  2n  paxtienfair^ 
ieoihle  of  the  advantages  of  this  commerce^ 

^Riiiiice  had  formerty  a  paiticnlarcoinpny  for 
die  trade  of  China  in  1^60*  A  rich  merdiamof 
itouen,  naiMd  Fertianel^  iras  at  the  head  of  the 
undertaking*  He  had  computed  that  it  coold  not 
be  "wdl  carried  on  with  lofs  thta  a  capital  et 
stiOfOoo  ttvres**,  and  die  fnblcrfptioos  amoomilag 
konly  to  14^^000 1)  oeoafioned  the  ill  ^ccefa  cf^dfe 
voyage*  1%e  a? erfioa,  mtaitdly  cosertamed  lor  ta 
people  who  beliefed  that  foneig^iers  ca«e  aaaoMg 
them  for  aootfaer  pnpofe  ihm  to  corrupt  their 
morals,  and  to  depri<fe  then  of  their  libtftl^i  iMa 
twiMaraibly  aacfeufed  lo^  die  Joffiai  liiat  were  M- 
mined^  In  vain,  Manink  the  fear  i^s,  dii  die 
OhineTe  alter  tMr  opiaion^  and  coniScqocndy  ikiSe 
iadncrioor^  The  ^French  feMam  te^ncni  thdr 
ports.    The  new  fociety  formed  in  1 6989  ftMs  iifrt 
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'more  aftift  than  the  f&rtott ;  iior  cKd  thc|f  ibcc^ 
in  this  tntde,  tift  k  came  to  be  nnieed  "ttiSx  that^ 
XnAa,  and  equally  di? Wed. 

The  Danes  and  the  Swedes  begM  to  freqnent 
the  ports  of  China  aboiic  the  fimie  tfhte,  and  hate 
a^ted  upon  tjie  Tame  |yriodp!e  l»  the  Fi^dh.  The 
Embden  company  would  probably  hate  adopted  k 
ISccwife,  haditfubfiftedlongcnottgh. 

Tins  ananal  purdijfles  made  by  the  turdpcans  ^S«2i.^. 
in  China,  if  we  eompane  them  by  tfcofe  of  tbe  ^Y^  ^ 

vlf  T        ^  r^        *      ^j      the  Euro. 

year  l^66y  amount  to  a<J,754,494  wr«s  *  ;  thfe  pcans 
fum,  sbove  fonr-fifdw  of  which  fe  laid  <nit  on  ^^^ 
the  fittgle  article  of  tea,  has  been  paid  5n  piaftrcs, 
or  in  goods  carried  by  twenty 4:lifee^flrfps.    Bwt- 
Jen  has  fumiihed  f,9355t«e  livresi^fei  inoney, 
and  4*7,500  X  in  tin,  lead,  and  otlrer  Icommb- 
dittcs.    Denmark,  «,i6i,*30  KtresStn  moaey^ 
and  231  ,ooo||  tn  iron,  lead,  and  gmHfltflts.  FuMKie, 
4,tx>o^ooo  **    in  mefttey,    and  400,000  >t"+  m 
^drapery/  HoHand,  2,755,400  tt  in  «ioaey,  and 
44,600  f§  in  woo*lca  goods,  befides  4,000^150  ^ 
im  Ae  "prodtiee  of  4ier  c6lonles%    6f  eat  firitaih, 
5,443^566  fitres  ***  in  money,  2,000,475  fff  4n 
WooBcn  doAs,  and  ^,i75y^^o^  in  vatious  arti- 
xies  from  difercnt  parts  of  India.    lA  ^^  fums 
Together  amoont  to  •i*,^^ 54*494  ^^^^SfS-    We 
^  not  Include  tn  ibis  iiaOeukittte  io^oocvMK)  y|j| 

^  17,5«>1.  tt  »»«>^T3l.  r5«-        ^  ^»93'«i-  'S«- 

n  17^,0^.  T«.  b4^   *^  A^wr  t9f ftflil-  tft  *Mv  If 6»»l- 

|||:4^^c  147,6001.      Kf'^^^  i>J^o,50oi.  Ill  4379$^^ 
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ID  fpccicy  which  the  Eng^Ub  have  carried  oyer  and 
abow  what  we  h^veqieotioned^  becaufe  they  were 
deftined  to  pay  off  the  debts  that  natba  had  eon- 
trafied^  or  to  lay;ijia.ftock  tx>  trade  upon  the  in^* 
tervaU  between  the  voyages. 
Cdnjec-  It  jg  Qot  cafy  \o  conje^re  what  this  trade  will 

cerntng      hereafter  be.#    Though  the  Chioefe  are  fo  fond  of 
fitte^^t^  nxmey,  they  feem  more  ipcUned  toihat  their  pbrts 
inde  of     againft  the  Europeans/  than  to  encourage  them  to 
ChLnT  "^    enlarge  their  trade.  As  the  fpirit  of  the  Tartars  has 
fubfidedi  and  the  conquerors  haye  imbibed  the 
maxims  of  the  vanqui^ed    nation^  they  haye 
adopted  their  prejudices^  and  in  particular  their 
averfion  and  contempt  of  fordgners«    They  have 
difcovered  thefe  difpofitions,  by  the  humiliadng 
hanUhips  diey  have  impofed  upon  them^  after  hav- 
ing treated  them  with  great  refpe^l.    The  tran- 
iidon  is. but  fhott  from  this  precarious  (ituation  to  a 
total  expulfion.    It  may  not  be  far  off ;  and  this  is 
the  m<»Fe  likelyi  as  there  is  an  adive  nation  who^ 
perhaps^  is  fecredy  contriving  to  cScSt  it. 

Tmb  Dutch  are  not  ignorant  that  all  Europe 
is  grown  very  fond  of  feveral  Chinefe  produc* 
tions.  They  may  readily  fuppofe,  that  the  imr 
poflibility  of  procuring  them  from  the  firll  hand 
would /not  binder  the  confumption.  If  all  £u- 
ropei(os  we^  excluded  from  Cbina^  the  natives 
would  export  their  own  commodities.  As  their 
flipping  is  not  fit  for  a  long  naviglitidny  they 
would  be  under  a  neceflity  of  carrying  them  to 
Java  or  to  the  Philippines,  and  then  wemuft  buy 
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^tem  of  one  of  the  two  nations,  to  whom  thcfe  co-  ^^  ^  ^ 
Ionics  betoBg,  The  competicton  of  the  Spaniards 
is  fo  inconfiderable,  that  the  Dutch  might  be  cer- 
tain df  engroffing  the  whole  trade,  tt  is  hardly  pof* 
fible  to  fufpefl  thefe  republicans  of  any  thing  fo 
bafe,  but  k  is  well  known  they  have  been  guilty 
of  greater  yillanies  for  interefts  of  iefs  confequcnce* 

If  the  ports  of  China  were  once  fliut,  it  is  pro^ 
babie  they  would  be  fo  for  ever.  The  obdinacy 
of  that  nfation  would  never  fuffer  them  to  retrad^ 
and  there  is  no  appearance  that  they  could  be  com«» 
pelled  to  it.  What  meafures  could  be  taken  againft 
a  date  at  the  diftance  of  eight  thoufand  leagues? 
No  government  can  b^  fo  abfurd  as  to  imagine^ 
that  men,  after  the  fatigues  of  fo  long  a  voyage, 
would  venture  to  attempt  conquefts  in  a  country 
defended  by  foch  a  number  of  people,  however 
deftitute  of  courage  this  nation,  which  has  never 
tried  its  firength  againft  the  Europeans,  may  be 
foppoled  to  be.  The  only  way  in  which  we  could 
diftrefs  thefe  people,  would  be  by  interceptiog 
dieir  navigation,  which  is  an  objeA  they  pay  little 
attention  to,  as  it  neither  affefts  their  fubfiftence 
nor  their  conveniences. 

Even  this  fruitlefs  revenge  would  be  praftU 
cable  but  for  a  (hort  time.  The  (hips  employed 
in  this  piratical  cruife  would  be  driven  from  thofe 
latitudes  one  part  of  the  year  by  the  monfoons, 
and  the  other  part  by  the  ftorms  they  call  typhons» 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  feas  of  China. 

Having  thus  explained  the  manner  in  which 

the  Europeans  have  hitherto  carried  on  the  Eail 
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India  trade,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  examine 
three  quefiions,  which  naturally  arife  upon  the  fub- 
jeft,  and  have  not  yet  been  decided,  i.  Whether 
it  is  advifeable  to  continue  that  trade.  2.  Whe- 
ther large  fettlemencs  are  neceflary  to  carry  it  on 
with  fuccefs.  3.  Whether  it  ought  to  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  charter  companies.  We  Ihall  difcufs 
thefe  points  with  impartiality,  as  we  have  no  other 
concern  in  the  caufe,  but  the  intereft  of  mankind. 
^^^^^^^^^'^  Whoever  confiders  Europe  as  forming  but 
ihouid  one  body,  the  members  of  which  are  united  in 
^^tndl  ^^^  common  intereft,  or  at  leaft  in  the  fame 
withindia.  kind  of  intereft,  will  not  hefitate  to  pronounce^ 
whether  her  connexions  with  Alia  are  advan- 
pgeous  or  not.  The  India  trade  evidently  en- 
larges the  circle  of  our  enjoyments.  It  procures 
us  wholefome  and  agreeable  liquors,  conveniences 
of  a  more  refined  nature,  more  fplendid  furni- 
ture, fome  new  pleafures,  and  a  more  comforta* 
blc  exiftence.  Such  powerful  incentives  have  had 
thefame  influence  upon  thofe  nations^  who,  from 
their  fituation,  aftivity,  good  fortune  in  making 
difcoveries,  and  boldnefs  in  enterprizes,  can  pro- 
cure thefe  enjoyments  for  themfelves  at  their  very 
fource;  sis  upon  thofe  who  are  unable  to  ac- 
quire them,  unlefs  through  the  channel  of  the 
maritime  ftates,  whofe  navigation  enabled  them 
to  difperfe  the  fuperfluities  of  their  enjoyments 
over  the  whole  continent.  The  Europeans  have 
been  fo  eager  in  theif  purfuit  after  thefe  foreign 
luxuries,  that  neither  the  higheft  duties,  the  ftric- 
tcfl  prohibitions,  nor  the  fevereft  penalties,  have 
2  been 
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been  able  to  reftrain  it.    Every  government,  after  ®  9^  ^ 
having  in  vain  tried  to  fubdue  this  inclination^  ^     J  ■■■< 
which  only  increafed  by  oppofition,    has  been 
forced  at  laft  to  yield  to  it ;  though  general  pre- 
judices, which  were  ftrengthened  by  time  and 
cuflom,  made  them  confider  this  compliance  as 
detrimental  to  the  (lability  of  the  common  good. 
But  the  time  was  come,  when  it  became  ne- 
ceflary  to  remove  the  reftraints.     Can  it  be  a 
matter  of  doubt,  whether  it  is  beneficial  to  add 
the  enjoyments  of  foreign  climates  to  thofe  of  our 
own?  Univerfal  fociety  exifts  as  well  for  the  com- 
mon intereft  of  the  whole,  as  by  the  mutual  inte- 
reft  of  all  the  individuals  that  compofe  it.    An  in- 
creafe  of  felicity  muft,  therefore,  refult  from  a  ge- 
neral intercourfe*  Commerce  is  the  exercife  of  that 
valuable  liberty,  to  which  nature  has  invited  all 
men ;  which  is  the  fource  of  their  happinefs,  and 
indeed  of  their  virtues.   We  may  even  venture  to 
aflert,  that  men  are  never  fo  truly  fenlible  of  their 
freedom  as  they  are  in  a  commercial  intercourfe; 
nor  is  any  thing  {o  conducive  to  it  as  commercial 
laws :  and  one  particular  advantage  derived  from 
this  circnmftance  is,  that  as  trade  produces  liberty^ 
fo  it  contributes  to  preferve  it. 

We  muft  be  but  little  acquainted  with  man,  if 
we  imagine  that,  in  order  to  make  him  happy,  he 
muft  be  debarred  from  enjoyments.  We  grant, 
that  the  being  accuftomed  to  want  the  conveniences 
of  life  leflens  the  fura  of  our  misfortunes ;  but  by 
diminiihing  our  pleafures  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  our  pains,  we  are  rather  brought  to  a  ftatc 
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of  infenfibility  than  of  happinefi.  If.  oatorc  haft 
giyen  man  a  heart  fufceptible  of  tender  impreffions; 
if  bis  imaginatbn  is  for  e?er  involuntarily  emr 
ployed  in  fearch  of  ideal  and  delu(i?c  objeAs  of 
happinefs;  .it  is  fit  that  his  reftlefs  mind  ihauld 
have  an  infinite  variety  of  enjoyments  to  purfue* 
But  let  reafon  teach  him  to  be  fatisfied  with  fuch 
things  as  he  can  enjoy,  and  not  to  be  anxious  for 
thofe  that  are  out  of  his  reach ;  this  is  true  wifdom. 
But  to  require,  that  reafon  Ihould  make  us  volun- 
tarily rejed  what  it  is  in  our  power  to  add  to  ouc 
prefent  happinefs,  is  to  contradiA  nature^  and  to 
fubvert  the  firft  principles  of  foclety. 

How  Ihall  we  perfuade  man  to  be  content  with 
the  few  indulgences  that  moralifts  think  proper  to 
allow  him  ?  How  (hall  we  afcer tain  the  limits  of 
what  is  neceflary,  which  varies  according  to  his 
fituatipn  in  life,  his  attainments,  and  his  defires  I 
No  fooner  had  his  induftry  facilitated  the  means  of 
procuring  a  fubfiftence,  than  the  leifure  he  gained 
by  this  was  employed  in  extending  the  limits  of 
his  faculties,  and  the  circle  of  his  pleafures«  Hence 
arofe  all  his  £si£litious  wants*  The  difcovery  of  a 
new  fpecies  of  fenfations  excited  a  defire  of  pre* 
ferving  them,  and  a  propenfity  to  find  out  others* 
The  pcrfe£lion  of  one  art  introduced  the  know- 
ledge of  feveral  others.  The  fuccefs  of  a  vrar,  oc- 
cafioned  by  hunger  or  revenge,  fuggefted  tfa^ 
notion  of  conqueft. '  Navigation  put  men  under  a 
neccffity  of  deftroying  one  another,  or  of  forming 
a  general  union*  Commercial  treaties  between 
nations  parted  by  the  fcas,  and  fodal  compadft 
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t>etwecfn  men  difperfcd  upon  the  earth,  bore  zt  *  ^^  * 
exaft  referablance  to  eath  other.  Thefe  fetreral  re- 
lations began  by  contefts,  and  ended  by  aflbciatknid. 
War  and  nayigation  have  occafioned  a  mutual  com- 
mutkkatidn  between  different  people  and  differeut 
colonies.  Hence  nien  became  conneded  with  each 
other  by  dependence  or  intercourfe.  The  refufe  oif 
all  nations,  mixing  together  during  the  ravages  of 
war,  are  improved  and  pcflHhed  by  commerce; 
the  intent  of  which  is,  that  all  nations  ihould  con^ 
fider  themfelvcs  as  one  great  fociety,  whofe  mem- 
bers hate  ali  an  equal  right  to  partake  of  the  coit- 
veniences  of  the  reft.  Commerce,  in  its  objcA 
and  in  the  means  employed  to  carry  it  on,  fup- 
pofes  an  inclination  and  a  liberty  betweeu  all  na- 
tions to  ifiake  etery  exchange  that  can  contribUt^^ 
to  their  mutual  fatisfa£lion.  The  inclination  and 
"the  liberty  of  procuring  enjoyments  are  the  only- 
two  fprings  of  induftry,  and  the  only  two  pripcN 
pUs  of  focial  intercourfe  among  men. 

Those  who  cenfure  the  trade  of  Europe  with 
.India,  have  only  the  following  reafons  to  alledge 
againft  an  univerfal  and  free  intercourfe;  that  it  is 
attended  with  a  confiderable  lofs  of  men ;  that  it 
^checks  the  progrefs  of  our  induftry ;  and  that  it 
leflens  our  ftock  of  money.  Thefe  objeAions  arp 
eafily  obviated. 

As  long  as  every  man  fliall  be  at  liberty'  to 
chufe  a  profe0ion,  and  to  employ  his  abilities  in 
any  manner  moft  agreeable  to  himfelf,  we  need 
not  be  folkitous  about  his  deftiny.  As  in  a  ftate 
pf  freedom  every  (hing  has  its  proper  value>  tio 
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mao  v^ll  expofe  hlmfelf  to  any  danger,  without 
expefiing  an  equivalent.  In  a  well-regulated  fo- 
ciety,  every  individual  is  at  liberty  to  do  what  is 
moft  conformable  to  his  inclination  and  his  intered, 
provided  it  is  not  inconfiftent  with  the  properties 
and  liberties  of  others.  A  law,  that  (hould  pro- 
hibit every  trade  in  which  a  man  might  endanger 
his  life,  would  condemn  a  great  part  of  mankind 
to  ftarve,  and  would  deprive  fociety  of  numberlefs 
advantages.  We  need  not  pafs  the  Line  to  carry 
on  a  dangerous  trade ;  fing:,  even  in  Europe,  we 
may  find  many  occupations  far  more  deftrufUve  to 
the  human  race  than  the  navigation  to  India.  If 
the  perils  attending  fea- voyages  deftroy  fome  of 
our  men,  let  us  only  give  due  encouragement  to 
the  culture  of  our  lands,  and  our  population  will 
be  fo  much  increafed,  that  we  ihall  be  better  able 
to  fpare  thofe  felf-de voted  vidims  who  are  fwal- 
lowed  up  by  the  fea.  To  this  we  may  add,  that 
mofl  of  thofe  who  perifli  in  long  voyages  are  loft 
through  accidental  caufes,  which  might  eafily  be 
prevented  by  more  wholefome  diet  and  a  more  re- 
gular life.  But  if  men  will  add,  to  the  vices  prevalent 
in  their  own  climate,  and  to  the  corruption  of  their 
own  manners,  thofe  of  the  countries  where  they 
land,  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  cannot  refift  thefc 
united  principles  of  deftru^lion. 

£v£H  fuppofmg  that  the  India  trade  (hould  coft 
Europe  as  many  men  as  it  is  faid  to  do,  are  we 
certain  that  this  lofs  is  not  compenlated  by  the 
labours  to  which  that  trade  gives  rife,  and  which 
encourage  and  increafe  our  population?  Would 
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not  the  men,  diipcrfed  upon  the  fcTcral  fliips  con-  ^  9J^  ^ 
tinually  failing  in  thefe  latitudes,  occupy  a  place 
upon  land  which  is  now  left  vacant  for  others  ?  If 
We  confider  attentively  the  number  of  people  con* 
tained  in  the  fmall  territories  of  maritime  powers, 
we  (hall  be  convinced,  that  it  is  not  the  navigation, 
to  Alia,  nor  even  navigation  in  general,  that  is 
detrimental  to  the  population  of  Europe :  but,  01^ 
the  contrary  1^  navigation  alone  may,  perhaps,  ba- 
lance all  the  caufes  that  tend  to  the  deftruftion  and 
decreafe  of  mankind.  Let  us  now  endeavour  to 
remove  the  fears  of  thofe  who  apprehend  that  the 
India  trade  leflens  the  number  of  our  manufaAo- 
ries  at  home,  and  the  profits  ariiing  from  them. 

Admitting  it  true,  that  it  had  put  a  flop  to 
fome  of  bur  labours,  it  has  given  rife  to  many  more. 
It  has  introduced  into  our  colonies  the  culture  of 
fugar,  coflFee,  and  indigo.  Many  of  our  manu- 
fa£hires  are  fupported  by  India  filk  and  cotton. 
If  Saxony  and  other  countries  in  Europe  make 
very  fine  china ;  if  Valencia  manufadures  Pekins 
jiiperior  to  thofe  of  China;  if  Switzerland  imitates 
the  mufltns  and  worked  callicoes  of  Bengal;  if 
England  and  France  print  linens  with  great  ele* 
gance ;  if  fo  many  ftuffs,  formerly  unknown  in 
our  climates,  now  employ  our  bed  artifts ;  are  we 
not  indebted  to  India  for  all  thefe  advantages? 

Let  us  proceed  further,  and  fuppofe  that  we 
are  not  indebted  to  Afia  for  any  of  our  improve- 
ments, the  confumption  we  make  of  its  commodi^ 
ties  cannot  therefore  be  detrimental  to  our  induftry  i 
for  we  pay  for  them  with  the  produce  of  our  own 
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maoufaftures  exported  to  America.  I  feH  a  him* 
dred  li?res  worth  of  linen  to  the  Spaniard,  and  (end 
that  money  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  Another  fends  thd 
fame  quantity  of  the  linen  itfelf.  We  both  bring 
home  tea.  In  faA,  we  are  both  doing  the  fame 
thing ;  we  xtre  changing  a  hundred  livres  worth  of 
linen  into  tea:  the  only  difference  is,  that  tbQ  (me 
does  it  by  two  tranfadions,  and  the  other  by  a 
fingle  one.  Snppofe  the  Spaniard,  inftead  of  giving 
me  money,  had  given  me  goods  that  were  £aJeabie 
in  India,  I  ifaould  not  have  hindered  our  artificers 
by  carrying  them  thither.  Is  it  not  tbe  very  iaoie 
thing  as  if  I  had  carried  our  own  produce  thither} 
I  fail  from  Europe  with  the  manufiduries  of  my 
own  country;  I  go  to  tbe  South  Sea,  and  txn 
change  them  for  piaftres ;  I  carry  thofe  piofires  to 
India,  and  bring  home  things  that  are  either  ufo- 
ful  or  agreeable.  Have  I  been  the  means  of  re^ 
draining  the  induftry  of  my  country f  Far  from  Hi 
I  have  extended  the  confumption  of  its  prodnce^ 
and  multiplied  the  enjoyments  of  my  couptrymea* 
But  what  mifleads  the  oppofers  of  the  India  trade 
is,  that  the  piaftres  are  brought  o?er  to  Europe 
before  they  are  carried  to  Afia.  And,  laftly,  wb9* 
ther  the  money  is  or  is  not  employed  as  the  inter«^ 
mediate  pledge  of  exchange,  I  have  either  dire^y 
or  indiredly  made  an  exchange  with  Afia,  and 
bartered  goods  for  goods,  my  maniifaQory  fyf 
theirs,  my  produdions  for  their  produdions* 

But  it  is  objeded  by  fome  difcontented  men, 
that  India  has  at  all  times  fwallowed  up  ail  the 
trcdfyres  of  the  univerfef   Ever  fioce  chan^  h» 
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twglic  men  the  uk  of  metak,  by  thcfe  ceofurers,  ^  ^^^  ^ 
they  lute  never  ceafed  to  fearcb  for  thcmu  Avarice^ 
orer  reiUefs^  has  not  forfaken  thefe  barren  rocks^ 
nrkerc  natiir«  h^s  wifely  concealed  thofe  infidious 
treafures^  Since  they  were  taken  out  of  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  they  have  cooftaDtly  been  difliifisd 
upon  it ;  and  notwithftanding  the  extreme  opulence 
of  the  Romans,  and  of  ibme  other  nations,  the/ 
bave  difappeared  from  Europe,  Africa,  and  fomc 
parts  of  Afia.  India  hath  entirely  abforbed  thenu 
Aiches  are  all  taking  the  fame  courft ;  paffing  on 
continually  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  never  returning. 
It  is  therefore  for  India  that  the  mines  of  Peru 
Iia?e  been  opened,  and  for  the  Indians  that  the 
Europeans  bate  been  guilty  of  fo  many  crimen  io 
America*  Whild  the  Spaniards  are  lavtihing  the 
liFes  of  their  flaTes  in  Mexico,  toobtain  filrtr  out  of 
fhc  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  Banians  ta^  fiiU  mono 
pains  to  bury  .it  again.  If  ever  the  weahh  of  PotxA 
^nld  be  exhaufted,  we  mufl  go  in  fearch  for  it 
00  the  coaft  of  Malabar  where  We  have  fent  k. 
When  we  haVe  drained  India  of  its  pearls  and 
^ces,  we  fliallf  perhaps,  by  force  of  arms  recover 
from  them  the  fums  thofe  luxuries  have  coft  us» 
Thua  fiiall  our  cruelties  and  caprices  remove  the 
gold  and  filver  into  other  climes,  where  avarice  and 
(uperftition  will  again  bury  them  under  ground. 

These  complain^  are  not  altogedier  groundlefs* 
Even  fince  the  reft  of  the  workl  have  opened  a  com* 
inunication  with  India,  they  have  conftantly  ex* 
changed  gold  and  filver  for  arts  and  commodities* 

yifUttre  has  fupplicd  the  Indians  the  few  neceflariet 

they 
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they  wane ;  their  climate  will  not  admit  of  our 
luxuries ;  and  their  religron  gi?es  them  an  abhor- 
rence for  fomc  things  that  we  feed  upon.  As  their 
cuftoms,  manners,  and  government,  have  continued 
the  fame,  notwithftanding  the  revolutions  that  have 
overturned  their  country,  we  muft  not  expeft  they 
ihould  ever  alter-.  India  ever  was,  and  ever  will 
be,  what  it  now  is.  As  long  as  any  trade  is  carried 
on  there,  money  will  be  brought  in,  and  goods 
fcnt  out.  But  before  we  exclaim  againft  the  abufe 
of  this  trade,  we  ihould  attend  to  its  progrefs^  and 
conGder  what  is  the  refult  of  it. 

First,  it  is  certain  our  gold  does  not  go  to 
India.  It  has  gold  of  its  own,  befides  a  conftant 
fijpply  from  Monomotapa,  which  comes  by  the 
caftern  coaft.  of  Africa,  and  by  the  Red  Sea;  from 
the  Turks,  which  is  brought  by  the  way  of  Arabia 
and  Baffora ;  and  from  Perfia,  which  is  conveyed 
both  by  the  ocean  and  the  continent.  This  enor- 
mous mafs  is  never  increafed  by  the  gold  we  pro- 
cure from  the  Spanifh  and  Portuguefe  colonies.  In 
fliorr,  we  are  fo  far  from  carrying  gold  to  Afia, 
that  for  a  long  while  we  carried  filver  to  China  to 
barter  it  againft  gold. 

Even  the  filver  which  India  gets  from  us  is  by 
no  means  fo  confiderable  as  may  be  imagined  from 
the  immenfc  quantity  of  Indian  goods  we  bring 
home.  The  annual  fale  of  thefe  goods  has  of  late 
years  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  *• 
Suppofing  they  have  coft  but  half  of  what  they 
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fold  for,  fevency-five  millions'^  mud  have  been  fent  B  oo K 
to  India  to  purchafe  them,  befides  what  muft  have 
been  fent  over  for  our  fettlemencs.  We  (hall  not 
feruple  to  affirm,  that,  for  fome  time  paft,  all  En* 
rope  has  not  carried  thither  more  than  twenty-four 
millions  f  a  year.  Eight  millions  |  are  fent  from 
France,  fix  ||  from  Holland,  three  §  from  England, 
three  **  from  Denmark,  two  ff  from  Sweden,  and 
two  H  from  Portugal. 

This  calculadon  will  not  appear  improbable,  if 
wecoofider,  that  though  in  general  India  is  in  no 
want  either  of  our  produce  or  of  our  manufa^ures, 
yet  they  receive  from  us,  in  iron,  lead,  copper, 
woollens,  and  other  lefs  articles,  to  the  full  amount , 
of  one-fifth  of  the  commodities  we  buy  there. 

This  mode  of  payment  is  augmented  by  the 
produce  of  the  European  fettlements  in  Afia.  The 
moft  confiderable  are  thofe  of  the  fpice  iflands  for 
the  Dutch,  and  of  Bengal  for  the  Englifh. 

The  fortunes  made  by  the  free  traders  and  agents 
in  India  contribute  alfo  to  leflen  the  exportation  of 
our  fpecie.  Thofe  induftrious  men  depofit  their  flock 
in  the  cofifers  of  their  own  country,  or  of  fome 
other  nation,  to  be  repaid  them  in  Europe^  whither 
they  all  return  fooner  or  latter.  So  that  a  part  of 
the  India  trade  is  carried  on  with  money  got  in  the 
country. 

Particular  events  alfo  put  us  fometimes  in 
poiTefiSon  of  the  treafures  of  the  eaft.    It  is  unde* 
niable,  that  by  the  revolutions  in  the  Decan  and 
•  3,281,150!.      1 1,050,0001.      X  ss^***^'*'** 
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Bengial^  and  by  difpofiog  of  chefe  empires  at  pkflK 
^xc,  cbe  Ff  ettch  and  die  Englilh  have  obtained  cht 
wealth  acoiviul^ted  for  fi>  many  ages.  It  is  ei i» 
deoc  tl^at  cl^ofe  fuin^i  joined  to  ochsn  le£i  confidt*' 
rabki,  which  ^le  ^ureiprnM  have  acqotrad  by  their 
fu^CfW  ikUl  smd  brstiFery,  mud.  ha^e  tetahned  a 
great  dpal  of  fpccie  among  theiti^  which  othcrwift 
would  have  gone  ;nto  Aiia, 

That  rich  part  of  [the  world  has  ^eo  reftorcd 
tQ  \»  fome  of  the  treafure  ve  had  poured  ibco  it. 
The  expedicioa  of  Kouli  Kban  into  India  is  Qni?ei^ 
fally  known;  but  it  i»  not  equally  fi>»  that  be 
wrefied  from  the  effeminate  and  cowardly  pef^le 
pf  this  eonntry  upwards  of  2/>oo>ooo^ooo  *  m 
fpecie^  or  in,  valuable  eSe&s*  like  emperor's  par 
lace  alone  contained  ineftimable  and  innuaorable 
ticeafures*  The  prefence  cbsonber  was  ooveisd  with 
plates  of  gold ;  the  cieling  was  fee  with  diamonds* 
Twelve  pillars  of  maffive  gold,  adorned  with  pearii 
and  precious  ftonesj  iurrounded  the  throne^  the 
canopy  of  which  was  remarkably  beantifuU  and 
reprefented  a  peacock^  with  wing^  and  tail  ex* 
tended  to  overlhadow  the  monarch*  The  d&aQKmd% 
rubies^  emeralds^  and  all  the  fparkliog  gems  which 
compofed  this  curious  piece  of  workmanfiiip,  per- 
fedly  imitated  the  cdours  of  this  beautiful  bird* 
No  doubt  part  of  that  wealth  is  returned  into  India* 
Much  of  the  treafure  brought  to  Perfia  from  the 
concjuefl  of  the  Mogul,  n^uft,  have  been  bnried 
voder  ground  during  the  iiibfequent  wara  {  but  ths 
•    _  • 
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federal  braa«hes  of  commerce  muft  qertaioly  have  B oo  jc 
brought  Tome  to  Europe  through  iuch  channels  as 
aie  too  well  known  to  make  it  necefliuy  to  fpecify 
them* 

Admitting  that  none  of  thefe  riches  have 
reached  us,  the  opinion  c^  thofe  who.  condemn  the 
trade  of  India^  becanfe  it  is  carried,  on  with  fpecie, 
will  not  be  better  fupported^  which  may  be  eafily 
proved.  Gold  and  filver  are  not  the  produce  of  our 
(oil,  but  of  America^  and  fent  us  in  exchange  for 
the  produdions  of  our  own  country.  If  Europe  did 
not  remit  them  to  Aiia,  America  would  foon  be 
unable  to  return  any  to  Europe.  The  too  great 
plenty  of  it  on  our  continent  would  fo  reduce  its 
Talue,  that  the  nations  who  bring  it  to  us  could  no 
longer  get  it  from  their  colonies.  When  once  an 
ell  of  linen  doth)  which  is  now  worth  twenty  fols*"^ 
rifes  to  z,  piftole  f ,  the  Spaniards  cannot  buy  it  of 
us,  to  carry  it  to  the  country  which  produces  filver* 
The  working  of  their  mines  is  expenfive.  When 
jdiis  expence  ihall  have  increafed  to  ten  times  thae 
fum,  and  die  value  of  filver  is  ftill  the  fame,  the 
bufinefs  of  working  in  the  mioes  will  be  more 
coftly  than  profitable  to  the  owners,  who  will  con- 
iequently  give  it  up.  No  more  gold  and  filver  will 
come  from  the  new  world  to  the  old ;  and  the  Ame« 
ricans  will  be  obliged  to  negled  their  richeft  nfines^ 
as  they  have  gradually  forfaken  the  lefs  valuably 
ones.  This  event  would  have-  taken  place  before,  if 
they  had  not  found  a  way  of  difpofing  of  about 
3fOOO,poOjOoo|  in  Afia,  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
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Hope,  or  by  the  Philippine  iflands.  Therefore  this 
circulation  of  money  into  India,  which  fo  many 
prejudiced  perfons  have  hitherto  coniidered  as  a 
ruinous  exportation,  has  been  beneficial  both  to 
Spain,  by  fupporting  the  only  manufa^re  fhe  has, 
and  to  other  nations,  who  without  it  could  never 
have  difpofed  of  their  produce,  or  of  the  fruits  of 
their  induftry.  Having  thus  juftified  the  India  trade, 
we  fhail  next  proceed  to  inquire  whether  it  has  been 
conduced  on  the  principles  of  found  policy. 
Aainquury       All  the  natiofls  in  Europe,  who  have  (ailed 
is  neceiTa-    round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  have  aimed  at 
Se  Euro-    funding  great  empires  in  Afia.    The  Portuguefe, 
peaBs         who  led  the  way  to  thofe  wealthy  regions,  firft  (et 
have  lai^    US  the  example  of  a  boundlefs  ambition.  Not  con- 
eftabiiih-     ^^^  ^j^h  having  made  themfelves  matters  of  the 
India,  in      iflauds  in  which  the  choicefl  produftions  were  to 
am  on      ^  found,  and  erefted  fortreffes  wherever  they  were 
the  trade,     neceflary  to  fecure  to  themfelves  the  navigation  of 
the  eaft,  they  afpired  alfo  to  the  authority  of  giv- 
ing laws  to  Malabar,   which,  being  divided  into 
feveral  petty  fovereignties,  that  were  jealous  of, 
or  at  enmity,  with  each  other,  was  forced  to  (iibmit 
to  the  yoke. 

The  Spaniards  did  nbt  at  firft  Ihew  more  mode- 
ration ;  even  before  they  had  compleated  the  con- 
queft  of  the  Philippine  iflands,  which  were  to  be 
the  centre  of  their  power,  they  ftrove  to  extend 
their  dominion  further.  If  they  have  not  fince  fub- 
dued  the  reft  of  that  immenfe  Archipelago,  or 
filled  all  the  adjacent  countries  with  their  enor- 
mities, wc  muft  look  for  the  caufe  of  their  tran- 
quillity 
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quUlity  in  tb«  treafures  of  Americaj  ^Lich  con-  book 
fined  their  purfuits^  though  they  did  not  fatisfy   ,    ^'    ^ 
their  defires. 

The  Dutch  deprived  the  Portuguefe  of  their 
moft  confiderable  poft^  on  the  continent^  and  drove 
them  out  of  the  fpice  iflands.  They  have  pre- 
ferved  thofe  pofTeflions,  and  fome  later  acquiiitions^ 
only  by  eftablifhing  a  form  of  government  lefs  op- 
preflive  than  that  of  the  nations  on  \7h0fe  ruins 
they  were  riling. 

Thb  flownels  and  inrcfolution  of  the  French  in  ' 

tbeir  proceedings  prevented  them  for  a  confider- 
able time  from  forming  or  executing  any  great 
projefis.  As  foon  as  they  found  themfelves  fufr 
ficiently  powerful,  they  availed  themfelves  of  the 
fubverfion  of  the  power  of  the  Moguls  to  ufurp  the 
dominion  of  Coromandel.  They  obtained  by  con* 
queft,  or  by  artful  negotiations,  a  more  extenfive 
territory  than  any  European  power  had  ever  po(^ 
fefied  in  Indoftan. 

The  Engliih,  more  prudent,  did  not  attempt  to 
aggrandife  themfelves,  till  they  had  deprived  the 
French  of  their  acquifitions,  and  till  no  rival  nation 
could  SL&  againft  them.  The  certainty  of  having 
none  but  the  natives  of  the  country  to  contend 
with,  determined  them  to  attack  Bengal.  This  was 
the  province  of  all  India  which  afforded  moft  com- 

y 

modities  fit  for  the  markets  of  Ada  and  Europe,  and 
was  likely  to  confume  moft  of  their  manufactures : 
it  was  alfo  that  which  their  fleet  could  moft  effec- 
fually  protect,  as  it  hath  the  advantage  of  a  great 
river.    They  have  fucceeded  in  their  plan  of  con- 

qucft. 
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BOj>  &    quefty  aind  flatter  themfeltts  they  ftafi  long  enjdf 
the  fruits  of  their  Tifltory, 

Their  fuccefles,  and  thofe  of  the  French,  have 
aftonilhed  all  nations.  It  is  eafy  to  concetye  how 
folitary  and  defencelefs  iflands,  that  have  no  con- 
ne^lion  with  their  neighbours,  may  have  been  fub« 
dued.  But  it  is  very  aftonifhing,  that  five  or  fir 
hundred  Europeans  ihould  at  this  time  have  beated 
innumerable  armies  of  Gentiles  and  Mohamme* 
dans,  moftly  ikilled  in  the  art  of  ^ar.  Thefe  ex- 
traordinary fcenest  however,  ought  not  to  appear 
furprifing  to  any  one  who  confiders  what  has  hap« 
pened  before. 

The  Portuguefe  had  no  (boner  appeared  in  the 
eaft,.  than  with  a  few  fhips  and  a  few  foldiers  they 
fubverted  whole  kingdoms.  The  eftablifliment  of 
Ibme  faftories,  and  the  building  of  a  fmall  num- 
ber of  forts,  was  fufficient  to  enable  them  to  crufli 
the  powers  of  India.  When  the  Indians  were  no 
longer  opprefTed  by  the  firft  conquerors,  they  were 
fo  by  thofe  who  expelled  and  fucceeded  them.  The 
hiftory  of  thefe  delightful  regions  was  no  longer  the 
hiflory  of  the  natives,  but  that  of  their  tyrants. 

But  what  fingular  men  muft  thefe  have  been, 
who  never  could  gather  any  improvement  from 
experience  and  adverfity ;  who  furrendered  them- 
felves  to  their  common  enemy  without  making  any 
refiftance,  and  who  never  acquired  /kill  enough 
from  their  continual  defeats  to  repulfe  a  few  ad- 
venturers, caft  as  it  were  from  the  lea  upon  their 
coafts !  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whlether  thefe  men^ 
alternately  deceived  and  fubdued  by  thofe  who  at- 
tacked 
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tatcked  them,  were  not  of  a  diflPercnt  fpecies*    To  B  00  K 
rcfolvc  this  problem^  we  need  only  trace  the  caufes 
of  tins  weakoefs  10  the  Indians;  and  our  firfl  in« 
quiry  (hall  turn  upon  that  fyflem  of  defpotifm  with 
which  they  are  opprefled* 

There  is  no  nauon,  which^  as  it  becomes  civi* 
llzed,  does  not  lofe  fomcthing  of  its  virtues  courage^ 
and  independence;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  fouth  of  Aiia>  having  been  firfl  col* 
leAed  into  focieties,  mud  have  been  the  earlieft  ex* 
pofed  to  defpotifm.  Such  has  been  the  progrefs  of 
all  iflbciations  from  the  b^inning  of  the  world. 
Another  truthi  equally  evident  from  hiftory,  is^  that 
all  arbitrary  power  haftens  its  own  deIlru£tion ;  and 
that  revolutions  will  reftore  liberty^  fooner  or  later, 
as  they  are  more  or  lefs  rapid.  Indodan  is  perhaps 
the  only  country,  in  which  the  inhabitaDts,  after 
having  once  loft  their  rights,  have  never  been  able 
to  recover  them.  Tyrants  have  frequently  been 
deftroyed;  but  tyranny  has  always  fupported  itfelf. 

Civil  llavery  has  been  added  in  India  to  politi- 
cal flavery.  The  Indian  is  not  mader  of  his  own  life; 
he  knows  of  no  law  that  will  pro  ted  it  from  the 
caprice  of  the  tyrant,  or  the  fury  of  his  agents.  He 
is  not  matter  of  his  own  underftanding;  he  is  de- 
barred from  all  ftudies  that  are  beneficial  to  man- 
kind, and  only  allowed  fuch  as  tend  to  enflave  him. 
He  is  not  matter  of  his  own  field;  the  lands  nnd 
their  produce  belong  to  the  fovereign,  and  the 
labourer  may  be  fatisfied  if  he  can  earn  enough  to 
fnbiift  himfelf  and  family.  He  is  not  matter  of  his 
own  induftry;  every  artift,  who  hss  had  the  miC» 
Vol.  IJ.  ^  fortune 
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^^^^  fortune  to  betray  fome  abilities^  is  in  danger  of 
'  being  doomed  to  ferve  the  monarchy  his  depncieSy 
or  fome  rich  man^  who  bals  purchafed  a  rigfac  ta 
eirtpioy  hrm  as  he  pleafes.  He  h  not  ma(l4rr  of  lu» 
^  own  wealth :  be  buries  bis  gold  lender  ground,  ta 
fecnrd  it  from  the  rapacioug.  hand  o£  power  ^  amd 
leaves  it  theire  at  his  death,  abftirdlj  imaginiDg  it 
will  be  of  fervice  to  him  in  the  next  world*  No 
donbt  this  abfolnte  and  tyrannical  anthority^  wit2i 
which  the  Indian  is  every  where  oppreffird^  muft 
fubdue  his  fyirit,  and  render  him  incapable  o( 
thofe  eflforts  that  courage  requires* 

The  climate  of  Indoftan  is  another  impediraenc 
to  any  generous  exertions.  The  indolence  it  inf{Mre$ 
is  an  invincible  obftacle  to  great  revolutions  and  vU 
gorous  oppofitions,  fo  common  in  the  northern  re- 
gions. The  body  and  the  mind,  equally  enervated^ 
have  only  the  virtues  and  vices  of  flavery.  In  tlje 
fecond,  or  at  furtheft  in  the  third  generation,  Tar- 
tars, Turks,  Perfians,  and  even  Europeans,  contrad- 
the  flothful  difpofition  of  the  Indians.  Thefe  in- 
fiuences  of  the  climate  might  certainly  be  fubdned 
by  religious  or  moral  inftitutions ;  but  the  (uperlli- 
tions  of  the  country  will  not  admit  of  fuch  exalted 
views*  They  never  promife  future  rewards  to  the 
generous  patriot,  who  falls  in  his  country's  caufe* 
While  they  advife,  and  fometimes  command  fnicide^ 
by  reprefenting  in  a  ftrong  light  the  alluring  proC- 
peft  of  future  happinefs,  they  at  the  fame  time 
ftriaiy  forbid  the  effufiod  of  blood* 

This  circumftance  is  a  neceffary  confequence  of 
the  doArine  of  tranfmigration, .  which  muft  infpire 
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ks  foUowera  wkb  .<!Onftant  aad .  unlverfal  teqevp-  ^  ^  P  k 
lence.  They  arc  ki.flontinual  fejur  of  injuring  their 
neighboor,  that  is,  all  men  and  all  animals.  How 
can  a  man  reconcile  himfelf  to  the  idea  of  being 
a  foldier^  when  he  can  fay»  Perhaps  the  elephant 
or  the  horfe  I  am  going  to  deftroy  may  concaia 
the  fonl  of  my  father-*-perhaps  the  enemy  I  ftiali 
kill  has  formerly  beeti  the  chief -of  my  family? 
Thus,  in  Itidia  religion  tends  to  keep  up  the  fpirtt 
of  cowardice  which,  refulcs  from  defpotifm  and  the 
nature  of  the  cUm'ate  i  the  manners  of  the  people 
contribute  ftill  more  to  increafe  ir« 
'  In  every  coiJmfy,  love  is  the  ruling  paffion^  bat 
k  is  not  equally  ilrong  in  efery  climate,  Whife 
Mrtheft^  nations  iVe' moderate  itl  their  cJcfires,  thd 
fouthern  ones  indulge  in  them  with  a  degree  of 
ardour  fuperior  to  every  rcftraint,  •  The  policy  of 
princes  ha$  fometimes  turned  this  paffion  to  the  ad^ 
tantag^  of  fociety  5  but  the  Icjgiflators  of  iHdla  fedtt 
to  have  principally  intended  to  increafe  the  fatal  in-* 
fiuence  of  their' ardent  climate.  The  Moguls/ the. 
Isft  conquerors  of  thofe  regions,  have  proceeded* 
fiili  funher.  liove  is  with  them  a  fhamefui  and 
deftrudive  excds,  confecrated  by  religion,  by  the 
hws,  atnd  by  government.  The  military  condudb 
of  the  nations  of  Indoftan,  whether  Pagans  or 
Mohammedans,  h  coniiftcnt  with  their  difTolutd 
orannersi  We  ihaiU  mention  fome  particulars  taken 
from  the  writings  of  an  Engliih  officer  remarkable 
for  his  military  ex|)loits  in  thofe  parts. 
.  The  fddi£i:s  make  up  the  fmallefl:  part  of  the 
Indian  camps.    Every  trooper  is  attended  by  his 

X  a  wife. 
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wife,  his  children,  and  two  fervants;  one  to  look 
after  his  horfe,  and  the  other  to  forage.  The  tfain 
of  the  officers  and  generals  is  proportionable  to 
their  vanity,  their  fortune,  and  their  rank.  The 
fovereign  himfeif,  more  iiitent  upon  making  a  pa- 
rade -of  his  magnificeme  than  upon  the  neceflities 
of  war,  when  he  takes  the  field^  carries  along  with 
him  his  feraglio»  his  elephants,  his  court,  and  al« 
moft  ail  the  inhabitants  of  his. capital.  To  provide 
for  the  wants,  the  fancies,,  and  the  luxury  of  this 
ftrange  multitude,  a  kind  of  town  muft  of  coorfe 
be  formed  in  the  midft  of  the  army,  full  of  maga- 
zines and  unneceflary  arti<;les.  The  motions  of  a 
body  fo  unwieldy  and  (o  ill-arranged  cannot  but 
be  very  flow.  There  is  great  confufion  in  their 
inarches,  and  in  all  their  operations.  However 
abftemious  the  Indians,  and  even  the  Moguls,  may 
be,  they  mufl:  often  experience  a  want  of  proviGons; 
and  famine  is  ufually  attended  with  contagious 
diftempers,  and  occafions  a  dreadful  niortality. 

These  diftempers,  however,  feldom  deftroy  any 
but  recruits.  Though,  in  general,  the  inhabitants 
of  Indoftan  affcA  a  firong  paflion  for  military 
glory,  yet  they  engage  in  war  as  feldom  as  they 
can.  Thofe,  who  have  been  fo  foccefsful  in  battle 
as  to  obtain  fome  marks  of  diftm&ion,  are  excufed- 
from  ferving  for  fome  timei  and  there  are  few 
that  do  not  avail  themfelves  of  this  privilege. 
The  retreat  of  thcfe  veterans  reduces  tl|e  army  to  a 
contemptible  body  of  foldiers,  levied  *n  hafte  ia- 
the  feveral  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  who  are 
utterly  unacquainted  with  difcipline. 

Tab 
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The  wtufc  of  the  provifions  on  which  thefe  ^^\l^  ^ 
Cmops  fabijfti  and  their  manner  of  living,  is  en- 
drdy  confident  with  this  improper  mode  of  railing 
t^em.  At  night  tb^y  e^t  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
rice;  and  after  this  meal  they  ts^ke  (Irong  opiates^ 
\ivhicb  throw  them  into  a  deep  fleep.  Norwich- 
Handing  this  pernicious  cudom^  no  gu^ds  are 
place4  about  their  papip  to  prevent  a  furprize ;  nor 
is  It  poflible  to  make  a  foldier  rife  early  eveu 
to  execute  any  enterprize  th^t  may  require  thQ 
greateft  difpatch. 

Ta;b  military  operations  are  regulated  by  birds 
of  prey,  of  which  there  are  always  a  great  num- 
ber in  the  army«  If  they  ^re  found  heavy  or  lau^ 
guidf  it  is,  an  unfavourable  omen^  and  prevents 
the  army  from  giving  battle :  if  they  are  fierce  and 
violent,  the  troops  march  out  to  aftion,  whatever 
r^fons  there  may  be  for  avoiding  or  deferring  it. 
This  fuperftition,  as  well  as  the  obfervance  of 
lucky  and  unlucky  days^  determines  the  fate  of  th^ 
beft-concerted  defigns. 

No  order  is  obferved  in  marching.  Evpry  foU 
dier  goes  on  as  he  ple^fes,  aqd  only  follows  the 
corps  to  which  he  belongs.  He  is  frequently 
fcen  carrying  his  provifions  upon  his  head,  with 
the  veflfels  for  dreffing  them;  whilft  his  arms  are 
carried  by  his  wife,  who  is  commonly  followed 
by  feveral  children.  If  a  foot-foldier  has  any  rela- 
tions, or  bufinefs  to  tr^nfaft,  in  the  enemy's  army, 
he  is  under  no  appi;ehenfion  in  going  to  it ;  and 
returns  to  join  his  colours  without  meeting  with^ 
^c  leaft  oppofition. 
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The  z&iori  is  not  better  conduftcd  than  the 
preparations  •  For  it.  TKe  caralry,  in  whkb  con* 
jifts  the  whole  ftrength  of  an  Indian  army  (fbrt)ie 
infantry  are  held  in  general  contcmpi)y  arc  ufefnl 
enough  in  charging  with  the  fword  and  fpcar,  but 
can  never  ftand  the  fire  of  cannon  and  muiquetryf 
They  are  afraid  of  lofirtg  their  hoifes,  which  are 
ixioftly  Arabian,  Perfian,  or  Tartar,  and  in*  which 
thefr  whble  fortune  confifts.  The  troops  that  com* 
pofe  rhis  cavalry  are  held  in  great  efteeni,  and  well 
paid :  they  are  fo  fond  of  their  horfes,  that  fome* 
rimes  they  will  go  into  mourning  upon  loiingthem. 

The  Indians  dread  the  enemy's  arrilkry,  as 
Hindi'  as  they  confide  in  their  own  ;  though  they 
neither  know  how  to  tranfport  it,  nor  how  to  make 
ufc  of  it.  Their  great  guns,  ?^hich  are  called  by 
pompous  names,  are  gcner^Hy  of  a  very  extraor-* 
dinary  fize,  and  rather  prcrent  than  ai&tt  the  gain* 
ing  of  a  viftory. 

*  Those  who  are  ambitious  of  being diftingulflicd 
intoxicate  therafelves  with  opium,  imagining  that 
u  warms  the  blood,  and  animates  them  to  the  per- 
formance of  hero5e  aftions.  In  this  temporary 
flate  of  intoxication,  they  bear  a  greater  rcfcm- 
blance,  in  their  drefs  and  impotent  rage,  to  women 
aftuated  by  a  fpirit  of  enthufiafm,  than  to  men  of 
courage  and  rcfolution. 

'  The  prince  who  commands  thefe  defpicable 
troops  is  always  mounted  on  an  elephant  richly 
caparifoi^ecl,  where  he  is  at  once  the  general  and 
the  ll^ndard  of  the  whole  army,  whofc  eyes  are 
^xed  upon  him.    If  he  flies^  he  is  ilain  |  the  whole 

machine 
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uiachioe  is  deftroyed  1  ihc  fe? erdl  corfw  dif^^rfe,  B  o  o  K 
or  go  o?er  to  thtf  enemy.  i     ^    u 

•    This  defcription^  which  we  might  have  enlarged 
upon  iititbout  exaggeration^  renders  probable  the 
.account  given  of  our  fuccefles  in  Indoftan.    Many 
£liropeans»  jvtdgtng  of  what  might  be  eiFedted  in 
the  inland  parts  by  what  has  been  done  on  the 
coaft$».tniagiacwe  might  fafely  undertake  the  con- 
qucft  of  the  whole  country.   This  extreme  confi- 
dence arifes  from  the  following  circumftance  ^  that 
.  in  places  where  the  enemy  could  not  harrafs  their  • 
troops  in  the  rear^  nor  intercept  their  futcours, 
.they  ha?e  oyercome  timorous  We^i vers  and  iper- 
•cbapts,  undifciplined  and  cowardly  Armies,  weak 
gtlQces  jediaus;of  each  other  and  perpetually  at 
war  with  their  neighbours  or  \their  own  fubjefis. 
.They  do  not  confider,  that,  if  they  wanted  to  pene- 
•cratc  into  the  interior  parts^  they  would  ^^all  perifh 
before  they  had  pi^oceeded  halfway  op.  the  country. 
The  exceffire  heat  of  the  climate,  .«n)ttnual  fatigue* 
Dumberlefs  difeafesj  want  of  ptovifioni  and  a  Variety 
of  other  caufes^  would  foon  cpnfiderably  dimintfh 
their  numbers^  even  though  they  had  nothing  to  ap- 
prehend from  thofe  troops  that  migtxt  moieft  them. 

We  will  fnppofe,  however^  that  ten  thoufarid 
European  foldiers  had  aAually  over^run  and  ra- 
^a^d  India  from  One  end  to  the  other:  what  would 
be  the  coofeqnence -^  would  tbefe  forces  be  fuf- 
ficia>t  to  fecure  the  conqueft,  to  keep  every  aatioD^ 
every  prpviqcQ^^very  diftriift,  in  order  ?  Ajid  if  this 
number  is  not  fufEcientj  let  it  be  calculated  whkt 
number  of  troops  would  be  neceflkry  lor  the  purpofe. 

X  4  •    .      But 
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But  let  us  admit  thsli  thd  conquerors  had  firmly 
eftablilhed  their  governinem  in  India,  they  would 
fiill  reap  Tery  little  advantage  from  this  circum- 
ftancc.  The  revenues  of  Indoftan  would  be  fpent 
in  Indoflan  icfelf.  The  European  power,  that  had 
purfued  thi«  projcd  of  ufurpation,  would  have  ex- 
perienced nothing  but  a  confiderable  decreafe  in 
its  populatiou,  and  the  difgrace  of  having  followed 
a  vifionary  fyftem. 

This,  indeed,  is  now  an  uftlefs  queftion,  fincc 
the  Europeans  themfelves  have  made  their  fuc- 
cefs  in  Indoilan  more  difficult  -than  ever.  By 
engaging  the  natives  to  take  a  part  in  their  mu- 
tual diifentionsy  they  have  taught  them  the  art 
of  war^  and  trained  them  to  arms  and  difci* 
p1ioe»  This  error  in  politicks  has  Opened  the  eyes 
of  the  fovereigns  of  thofe  countries,  wbofe  ambi- 
tion has  been  excited  to'eflablilh  regular  troops. 
Their  cavalry  marches  in  better  order;  and  their 
infantry,  which  was  always  confidered  in  fo  de* 
fpicahle  a  light,  has  now  acquired  the  firmnefs 
of  our  battalions.  A  numerous  and  well-ma- 
naged artillery  defends  their  camps,  and  protefls 
their  attacks*    The  armies,  compofed  of  better 

.  troops,  and  bettecpaid,  have,  been  able  to  keep 

.  tjic  field  longer.    ! 

This  change,  which  might  have  been  forefcen, 
had  the  Europeans  not  been  blinded  by  temporary 
intcreft,  may  in  time  become  fo  confiderable,  as 
to  raife.unfurmouhtable  obftacles  t6  the  defirc  they 
:liave  of  extending  their  conquefts  in  Indoftan,  and 
po^Iy  they  may  lofc  thofe  they  have  already 
7    *  made* 
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made;    W!iether  this  'wiU  be  a  inirforttinc  or  ah  ?opi; 
•advamage/.is  what  we  ihalt  next  take  into  conlide* 
rati&n. 

Vl^HTBW  the  Enrope^s  firft  began  to  tf ade  in  that 
wealthy  region,  they"  found  ir  divided  into  a  great 
many  ftnall  ftates,  fomc  of  which  were  governed 
by  princes  of  their  owti  nation,  and-fome  by  Patan 
kings.  Their  mutual  hatred  was  the  occafion  of  con- 
tinual e6ntefts.  Befides  the  wars  that  were  carried 
on  between  province  and  province,  there  was  a 
perpetual  one  between  every  fovereign  and  his  fub* 
jefis.*'  It  was  fomented  by  the  tax-gatherers,  who, 
to  ingratiate  themfelves  at  court,  always  levied 
heavier  taxes  than  bad  been  laid  on  the  people. 
Thefe  barbarians  aggravated  this  heavy  burden  by 
the  oppreificHis  they  made  the  inhabitants  fuifer* 
Tbeir.extortions  were  only  another  method  of  fe- 
CDriog  to  themfelves  the  pofts  they  enjoyed,  in  a 
country  where  «he  ts  always  in  the  right  who  hat 
the  moft  to  give. 

FaoMihi^  anarchy  and  thefe  violent  proceedings. 
At  was  imagined,  that,  to  fettle  a  fafe  and  perma* 
ne&t  commerce,  it  ^as  neceifary  to  fupport  it  by 
the  force  of  arms ;  and  the  European  faf^ories  were 
accordingly  fortified.  In  prckrefs  of  time,  jealoufy, 
which  divides  the  European  nations  in  India,  as  it 
does  every  where  elfe,  expoied  them  to  more  con- 
fiderafade  expences.  Each  of  thefe  foreign  nations 
thought  it  necefiairy  to  augment  their  forces,  left 
they  (hould  be  overpowered  by  their  rivals. 

The  dominion  of  die  Europeans,  however,  ex* 
tended  no  further  than  their  own  fortrefleiSi»  Goods 

were 
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Vfitc  brcMight  thither  from  xhp  4nla9.4  part^-^fiFich 
little  di%ulty^  or  with  fudi  Zs  wa^  eagly <>?^v(3(XImu 
Even  after  the  conquefts  of  Kouli-kan  had  plunged 
ihe  north  of  Indoftan.into  coufufipn^  ^b^<9a(k  of 
Coromaodel  jcnjoyed  its  former  tranqujUiQr.  But 
the  death  of  Nizam-alrMuluc^  §ybah  of  the  De- 
can^ ;  kindled .  a  flame  which  if^  not  y%  fully  extio* 


* 
1 « ' 


TjRE  difpofal  of  thofe  iipineiife  ipoUs  oaturally 
belonged  to  the  cofirt  of  Dehly.;  but  ^he  weal^ne^ 
of  thait  court  emboldoied  the.  cbildren  of -Nizam 
to  difpute  thpir  father's, treafure*  To  fu|^p|fuit«ich 
^Qthcr,  theiy  had  recourfe  alteraa^ely.io.  ann$,  to 
tneacljieryj  to  poifon,  |an4  to  afiai&oatiQiis.  Moft  of 
the  advei^tuiFers  they  eag^d  in  tlfeir  whupfities 
and  crimes  periflied  during  tbefe    horrid-  traitf- 
.adioQs.    TIk  Mfratt^s  .alonci  a  nmon  wha.^ta- 
natcly  (idcd  with  Voth  parties^  add  oftdo  b^d  troops 
'^in  eaclii,  Teeo^ed  ais  i|  they  HKould  ay  ail  tbemfehrea  of 
this  anarchy,  and  invade  the  fovereigQty>  of  the  De- 
can.  The  Europeans  h^ve  pretended  it  was  gready 
aheir  incereH;  to  Qppofe  ibis  deep  .buttfecretdcfign, 
and  tbey  alledge  the  followii^  reaf<ms  m  their  de- 

^ffiZ'TAzmX2$y  fay  they^  are  thieves,  both  from 
education  and  from  the^ir  political  prin(^ipks«  They 
have  «H>  regard  (o  the  law  of  datfoosy^n^  ooiioQ  of 
uacural  or  pvil  right,  and  fpread  defqlaiion  wbere- 
jever^they  go.  The  mod  populous  countries  art  aban- 
doned at  the  very  report  of  their  appiioach.  In  the 
countries  they  have  fubdued^  nothing  is  to  be  feen 
bui  confjufioQi  andall  themanufa£lur^3,aredeftroyed. 

The 
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Th«  EoropeansyifffaawcKjBQofLpoweffB^^  the  ^*P*^ 
coaft-  of  Coconandfi]^,  .thought  fuch^  neighbours 
would  ptiteriy  dellroy. their. trade;  asd  they  could 
never  venture  to  fend  mooey  by  the»r.ageai9.to  buy. 
goods  in  the  inland  countries,  as  they  would ,  cer- 
tainly be  plundered  by  thefe  banditti.  The  defirb 
of  preventing  this  evil,  which  mufl:  rum  their  foiK 
tuQcs,  and  deprive  them  of.  the  benefit  of  cheic 
iettlements,  fuggefted  to  their  agents  the  idea  of  3 
new  fyftem. 

It  was  afljerted,  that,  in  the  prefent  fituatioB  of  In* 
doftan.  It  was  impoffible  to  keepupufeful  connec-' 
tions^  without  a  military>  eftabliflunent :  that,  at  fo 
great  a  diftance  from  (he  mothcr^country,  the.  ex-^ 
pence  could  not  pofiibly  be  defrayed  out  of  the  mere 
profits  of  trade,  were  they  ever  fo  great ;  that  there- 
fore it  was  abfolutely  neeefiary  to  procure  fufficient 
poffeffions  to  anfwer  thefe  great  expenoes ;  and  con- 
fequently  that  the podTeiEons  muft  beconfiderable. 

This  argument^  probably  fuggefted  to  conceal 
infatiable  avarice  and  boundlefs  ambition,  and 
which  the  paffion  for  conqueft  may  have  eccafioned 
to  be  colifidered  as  a  very  ftrong  one,  may  per-* 
haps  be  %  mere  illuGon.  A  variety  of  natural,  mo* 
rail  and  political  reafons  may  be  urged  in  oppo- 
fition  to  it.  We  (hall  only  iniift  upon  qacy  which  is 
founded  upon  a  fact.  From  the  Portuguefe,  who 
firft  attempted  to  aggrandize  themfelves  in  India, 
to  the  Englifii,  who  clofed  the  fatal  lift  of  ufurp« 
ers,  not  one  acqui(itionv  however  important  or 
trifling,  except  Bengal  and  the  fpice  iflands,  has 
ever  p^d  the  expence  of  taking  and  fupporting 

it. 
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it*  The  more  exteniiTe  the  poffeffions  have  beta, 
the  greater  has  been  the  expenoe  of  maintaimqg 
them  to  the  ambitious  power  that  had^  by  whatT 
ever  means,  acquired  them. 

This  is  what  will  always  happen.  Every  nation 
that  has' obtained' a  large  territory  will  be  defiroos 
of  preferving  iu  It  will  think  there  is  no  (afety  but 
iq  fortified  places,  and  will  conftantly  midtiply 
them*  This  warlike  appearance  will  deter  the  huf- 
bandman  and  the  artift,  who  will  not  expeA  to  en-r 
joy  tranquillity*  The  neighbouring  princes  will 
grow  jealous,  apd  wil]  jufUy  be  afraid  of  falling  a 
prey  tp  a.  trading  nation  now  become  a  conquering 
one.  In  confequence  of  this,  they  will  be  deviiiiig 
means  to  ruin  an  oppreffor,  whom  they  had  admit- 
ted into  their  harbours  with  no  other  yiew  than  to 
increafe  their  own  treafures  and  power.  If  they  find 
tbemfelves  under  a  neceffity  of  entering  bto  a 
treaty,  they  will  at  the  inftant  of  figning  fecretly 
vow  the  deftruAion  of  their  new  ally.  Falfliood 
will  be  the  bafisof  all  their  agreen^pnts;  and  the 
longer  they  have  been  forced  to  diffcmble,  (hemore 
time  they  will  have  had  to  prepare  t|ie  m^ns  de-; 
ftined  to  deftroy  their  enemy* 

The  juft  apprehcnfion  of  thefc  perfidies  will 
oblige  the  ufurpers  to  be  always  upon  their  guard* 
If  they  are  to  be  defended  by  Europeans,  what  a 
confumption  of  men  for  the  mother  country !  what 
an  expence  to  raife  them,  to  tranfport  them  into 
thefe  countries,  to  maintain  and  recruit  them !  If, 
from  a  principle  of  oeconomy,  they  content  them- 
(elves  with  the  Indian  troops,  what  can  be  expe£|ed 

froai 
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from  a  coDfafM  and  unprincipled  multitude^  wbofe  ^  9^  ^ 
expeditions  alwayg  degenerate  into  robbery^  and 
conftantly  end  in  afliaoiefal  and  precipitate  flight  ? 
Their  principles,  whether  natural  or  ihoral,  are  ifo 
weakened^  diat  even  the  defence  of  their  gods  and 
their  own  honiholds  could  never  infpire  the  boldeft 
among  them  with  any  thing  beyond  a  fudden  and 
tranfient  exertion  of  intrepidity.  It  is  not  probable 
that  foreign  intercfts,  ruinous  to  their  country, 
ihould  ever  animate  men  whofe  minds  are  Aink  in 
indolence  and  corruption  :  is  it  not  more  probable 
that  they  will  be  ever  ready  to  betray  a  caufc  they 
abhor,  and  in  which  they  find  no  immediate  and 
lading  advantage  ? 

To  thefe  inconveniences  will  be  added  a  fpirit  of 
extortion  and  plunder,  which  even  in  the  times  of 
peace  will  nearly  refemble  the  devaftations  of  war. 
The  agents,  intrufied  with  thofe  remote  concerns, 
will  be  defirous  of  making  rapid  fortunes.  The  flow 
and  regular  profits  of  trade  they  will  not  attend  to, 
but  will  endeavour  to  promote  fpeedy  revolutions 
in  order  to  acquire  great  wealth.  They  will  have 
occafioned  innumerable  evils  before  they  can  be 
controuled  by  authority  at  the  diftance  of  fix  thou« 
&nd  leagues.  This  authority  will  have  no  force 
againft  millions ;  or  the  perfons  intruded  with  ic 
will  arrive  too  late  to  prevent  the  fall  of  an  edifice 
fopponed  on  fo  weak  a  foundation. 

This  refult  makes  it  aeedlefs  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  the  political  engagements  the  Europeans 
have  entered  into  with  the  powers  of  India.  If  thefe 
great  acquifitipns  are  hurtful,  the  treaties  made  to 

proci)re 
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prodirQ  iheni  bannot  'be  ratiooal.  If  the  merchants 
of  Eunppd  iare  wife,  they  wUl  fbjreg<^  the.  rage  of 
coDqufeft^.:aiid  the  .fiacterhig  jbope^  of  boJdtug  the 
balance '  of  Aiift»  •      '     . 

Ths;  €oiirt::of  Dehfy  will  finally  (ink  uader  the 
velghe  of  intcsftb^^ivitoiiisi  or  fortune  will  raife 
up  a.'priDQ^  capable  of  reftorifig  it.  The  govern* 
ttiem  will  femaJQ  ieudali  or  ooce  mote  become  de- 
fpoti€4  >The  empire  will  be  divided  into  many  in- 
depMdent;  (bitesi  or  will  be  Cab}t€L  only  to  one 
mallcfr.  Either  the  Mnrattas  or  the  Moguls  will  be- 
come 4  ruling  power }  but  the  Europeans  lliould 
liot  be  cdnceroed  in  thefe  reroludons;  whatever  b^ 
the  fate  of  Indoftan,  the  Indians  will  ftill  continue 
tbeit*  tnUnufaAures,  and  we  ihail  purchafe  them. 

It  would  be  needlefs  to  aHedge,  that  the  fpirit 
which  has  always  prevailed  in  thofe  countries  has 
forced  OS  to  depsLrt  frdm  their  common  rules  of 
trade ;  that  we  aie  in  arms  upon  die  coafts ;  that 
this  poiujon  unavoidably  obliges  us  u>  interfere 
with  the  affairs  of  our  neighbours  i  and  thar^  if  we 
avoid  all  imercourfe  with  them,  fuch  a  relervc  will 
cert;ainly  prove  extremely  detrimental  to  our  in* 
terefts*.  Thefe  fears  will  appear  gr<mndtefs  to 
fenfible  men^  who  know  that  a  war  in  thofe  dif=* 
tant  regions  muft  be  (till  more  fatal  to  the  Euro- 
peans than  to  the  natives ;  and  that  thexooiequeDce 
will  be^  that  we  mud  ekber  fubdue  the  whole^ 
which  is  fcarcely  poffible^  or  be  £or  ever  expelled 
from  a  country  where  it  is  our  advantage  to  xnain- 
taiin'our  connefiions^ 
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*  Tr£  knre Tif.  order '.and  .tiranqmlHry  would  ei^esi  Hooii 
make  Udefirable  toesiteod  tbefe  pacificTiews;  and^ 
far  front  thinking  ^at  great  poiZeffiohs  are-  nccef- 
furjiytvatwiU,  pfobaA)ly  difeorer  eviea  like  iiiutiJit)r 
^  fertiSvd  poftr*  The  Indians  are  naturally  igcnltdt 
and  iui mane,  thougkciruflied  under  tfaeierene  bur^ 
den  of  d^fpodfn»«  Tbe  mdcnn,  who  for merlf  traded 
with  them^  zlwzyt  commmded  them  foc.tfaneir  can* 
dor  and  honeftjr.  The  Indians  are  now  la  a.  ftate 
of  eonfjafipn^  equally. alarming  to  tbeapk  und  to.us. 
Our  ambltioa  has  carried  (^ifeord  into .  al).  parts  oJ^ 
ti^eir  country^  and  our  rapacipufnefs  ha^  iofpired 
tbeoLwith  hatred,  fear«  and  contempt  fot  our  coo^ 
tinent ;,  they  look  upon.  us.  as  conquerors^  ufurpersi 
and  oppr^rs,  ianguinary  and  -avaricious  m^n« 
This  is  the  charafter  wchafe  acquired,  iur  the* eaft« 
Our  Qxamples  haye,  inoreafed  the  number  of  theit 
national  vices,,  at  the  fame  time  that  we  have.  taug}u 
themto.be  in  guard  ag^iflours. 

If  in,  our  tranfa&iona  with  the  Indians  we  had 
been  guided  by  principles  of  probity ;  if  we  had 
Ihewn.them,.  that  mutual  advantage  is  the.  bafis  of 
commerce ;  if  we  had  encouraged  their  cuUiyation^ 
and  manufactures,  by  exchanges  equally  advan^ 
tageous  to  both ;  we  ihould  infeniibly  have  gained 
their  affei^ions.  If  we  had  fortunately  taken  care  to 
prefervo  their  confidence  in  our  dealings  with 
<hem5  we  mig^c  have  removed  their  prejudices, 
aad^  perhaps',  changed  their  form  of  government.. 
We  fhould  ha.ve.  fucceoded  fo  far  as  to  have  lived 
amongft  them,  and  trained  up  civilized  nations 
around  us,  who  would  have  protefted  our  fettle- 
meats 
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ments  for  our  mutual  i&terefls.  Efcry  orie  of  bar 
eftabliihments  would  have  been  to  each  nation  in 
Europe  as  their  native  country^  inhere  they  woald 
have  found  a  fure  prote£lidn.  Our  ficoatkm  in 
India  is  the  confequence  of  our  profligacf,  and  of 
the  fangvunary  fyftems  we  have  introduced  there. 
The  Indians  imagine  nothing  is  due  to  us,  becaufe 
all  our  aAions  have  Ihewn  that  we  did  not  think 
ourfelvesjunder  any  ties  with  refped  to  thenu 

This  ftAte  of  perpetual  contention  is  difpleafing 
•  to  moft  of  the  Afiatic  nations,  and  they  ardently 
wiQi  for  a  happier  change.  The  diforder  of  our 
affairs  mud  have  infpired  us  with  the  fame  fen- 
timents.  If  we  are  all  in  the  fame  difpofitions,  and 
if  one  common  intereft  really  inclines  us  to  peace 
and  harmony,  the  moft  effe^ual  way  to  attain  this 
defirable  end  would  perhaps  be,  that  all  the 
European  nations,  who  trade  to  India,  fliould  agree 
among  themfelves  to  preferve  a  neutrality  in  thofe 
remote  feas,  which  fliould  never  be  interrupted 
by  the  difturbances  that  fo  frequently  happen  ott 
our  own  continent.  If  we  could  once  confider 
ourfelves  as  members  of  one  great  commonwealth, 
''-  we  fliould  not  want  thofe  forces  which  make  us 
odious  abroad,  and  ruin  us  at  home.  But^  as  our 
prefent  fpirit  of  difcord  will  not  permit  us  to  cx- 
peA  that  fuch  a  change  can  foon  take  place,  it  re-* 
mains  only  that  we  now  confider,  whether  £cux>pe 
ought  flill  to  carry  on  the  India  trade  by  charter 
companies,  or  to  make  it  a  free  trade. 

Ir 
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if  this  queftion  Were  to  b^  decided  upon  genc^ 
ral  principles,  it  would  be  eafily  anfwered.    If  we 

a/k  whether^   in  a  ftate  which  allows  any  particu-  ^^l^^^ 

lar  branch  of  trade,  every  citizen  has  a  right  to  ought  to 

partake  of  it;  the  anfwer  is  fo  plain  as  to  leave  nd  the  tmie 

room  for  difcuflion.    It  would  be  unnatural,  that  ^o  i*^^"* 

or  carry 

fubjedts  who  ihare  alike  the  burden  and  public  it  on  by 
expence  of  civil  focicty,  fliould  not  be  alike  par-  chmcrsf 
takers  of  the  benefits  arifing  from  the  compa£l  that 
unites  them;  they  would  have  c^ufe  to  complain, 
that  they  fuftain  all  the  inconveniences  of  fociety, 
and  are  deprived  of  the  advantages  they  expefled 
to  receive  from  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  political  notions  are  per- 
feftly  reconcileable  with  thefe  ideas  of  juftice.  It 
is  well  known  that  freedom  is  the  very  foul  of  com- 
merce^ and  that  nothing  elfe  can  bring  it  to  per- 
fedion.  It  is  generally  allowed  that  competition 
awakens  induftry,  and  gives  it  all  the  vigour  it  is 
capable  of  acquiring.  Yet,  for  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury, the  praftice  has  conftantly  been  contradiftory 
to  thefe  principles. 

All  the  nations  of  Europe,  that  trade  to  India^ 
carry  on  that  commerce  by  exclufive  companies; 
and  it  mud  be  confeffed,  that  this  praftice  is  plau- 
fible,  becaufeit  is  hardly  conceivable  that  great  and 
enlightened  nations  Ihonld  have  been  under  a  mif- 
lake  for  above  a  hundred  years  on  fo  important  a 
point,  and  that  neither  experience  nor  argument 
ihould  have  undeceived  them.  We  muft  conclude 
therefore  that  either  the  advocates  for  liberty  have 
given  too  great  a  latitude  to  their  principles,  or 
Vol.  1L  Y  the 
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the  favourers  of  exclufive  pritilege  hate  too  ftrc- 
nuGufly  averted  the  neceffity  of  fucb  Hmitadons  ^ 
poiSbly,  both  parties,  from  too  great  an  attach* 
ment  to  their  refpe£li?€  opinioDs^  have  been  de« 
ccived,  and  are  equally  diftant  from  the  troth. 

Ever  iince  this  famous  quefiion  has  been  de- 
bated, it  has  always  been  thought  to  be  a  very 
fimple  one;  it  has  always  been  fuppofed  that  an 
India  coinpany  muft  necelTarily  be  exclalive,  and 
that  its  exiftenee  was  eflentially  conneded  with  its 
privilege.  Hence  the  advocates  for  a  free  trade 
have  afferted  that  exclufive  privileges  were  odious ; 
and,  therefore,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  company. 
Their  opponents  have  argued,  on  the  cbntrary, 
that  the  nature  of  things  required  a  company;  and 
therefore  that  there  muft  be  an  exclufive  charter. 
But  if  we  can  make  it  appear  that  the  realbns 
urged  againft  charters  prove  nothing  againft  com- 
panies in  general,  and  that  the  circumftances,  which 
Hiay  render  it  necefTary  to  have  an  India  company, 
do  not  fuppty  any  argument  in  favour  of  a  charter; 
if  we  can  demonftrate  that  the  nature  of  things 
requires,  indeed,  a  powerful  aflbdation,  a  com- 
pany for  the  India  trade;  but  that  the  exclufive 
charter  is  conneded  only  with  particular  caufes, 
infomuch  that  the  company  may  exift  without  the 
charter;  we  Ihall  then  have  traced  the  fourceof 
the  common  error,  and  found  out  the  folutioh  of 
the  difficulty. 

Let  us  inquire  what  conftitutes  the  particular 
nature  of  commercial  tranfaAions.  It  is  the  climate, 
the  produce,  the  diflance  of  places,  the  form  of  the 

government^ 
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government^  the  geijius  and  manners  of  the  people  ^  9^  ^ 
who  are  fubjeA  to  it.  In  the  trade  with  India,  the  -•,'-■ 
merchant  mail  undertake  a  voyage  of  (be  thoufand 
miles  in  fearch  of  the  commodities  which  the  conn* 
try  fupplies :  he  muft  arrive  there  at  a  certain  fea- 
fon^  and  wait  till  another  for  the  proper  winds  to 
return  home.  Therefore  every  vcJyage  takes  up 
^bout  two  years^  and  the  proprietors  of  the  veflels 
muft  wait  this  time  for  their  returns.  This  is  the 
firft  and  a  very  material  circumftantel 

The  nature  of  a  government  in  which  there  ia 
neither  fafbty  hor  property  will  not  permit  the 
people  to  have  any  public  markets,  or  to  lay  up 
any  ftores.  Let  us  reprefent  to  ourfelves  men  who 
are  deprefled  and  corrupted  by  defpotifm,  work- 
men who  are  unable  to  undertake  any  thir)g  of 
irbemfelves;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  nature  more 
liberal  in  her  gifts,  than  power  is  rapacious,  fup-* 
plying  a  flothful  people  with  food  fufficlent  for 
their  trants  and  their  defiresi  and  we  (hall  Wondei^ 
that  any  iaduftry  fhould  be  found  in  India.  And 
indeed  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  fcarce  any  manu* 
fadure  would  be  carried  on  there,  if  the  workmen 
were  not  encouraged  by  ready-money,  or  if  the 
goods  were  not  engaged  for  a  year  before  they  are 
Wanted.  One  third  of  the  money  is  paid  at  the 
time  the  work  is  ordered,  another  when  it  is  half 
done^  and  the  remainder  on  delivery  of  the  goods. 
From  this  mode  of  payment  there  is  a  cbafiderable 
difference  made,  both  in  price  and  in  the  quality 
of  the  goods;  but  from  hence  likewife  arifes  a  ne* 
ccffity  of  having  one*s  capital  out  a  year  longer, 

Y  a  that 
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^oois.     that  is,  three  years  inftcad  of  two.    This  is  an 
«^     /     i   alarming  circumftance  for  a  priTatc  man,    efpc- 
cially  if  wc  confider  the  largcnefs  of  the  capital 
that  is  requifite  for  fuch  undertakings. 

As  the  charges  of  navigation  and  the  rifqaes  are 
very  great,  they  cannot  be  fupported  without  bring- 
ing home  complete  cargoes,  that  is,  cargoes  of  a 
million  or  a  million  and  a  half  of  livres^,  at  prime- 
coft  in  India.  Where  (hall  we  find  merchants,  or 
even  men  pofTefTed  of  a  fufEcient  capital  to  enable 
them  to  advance  fuch  a  fum,  to  be  reimburfed  only 
at  the  end  of  three  years?  Undoubtedly  there  art 
very  few  in  Europe;  and  among  thofe  who  might 
have  the  power,  fcarce  any  would  have  the  will. 
If  we  confult  experience^  we  (hall  find  that  men  of 
'  moderate  fortunes  only  are  the  pcrfons  who  arc 
inclined  to  run  great  rifques,  in  order  to  make 
great  profits.  But  when  orice  a  man  is  poflefied 
of  an  ample  fortune,  he  is  inclined  to  enjoy  it, 
and  to  enjoy  it  with  fecurity.  Thedefire  of  riches 
cannot  indeed  be  fatisfied  by  the  poffeffion  of  them, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  frequently  increafes  it; 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  the  poffeffiou  of  weahh 
furnifhcs  various  means  of  gratifying  that  defire 
without  either  trouble  or  danger.  This  opens  to 
our  view  the  neceffity  of  entering  into  aflfocia- 
tions,  where  a  number  of  men  will  not  fcruplc 
to  be  concerned,  becaufe  every  individual  will 
venture  bur  a  fmall  part  of  his  fortune,  and  will 
rate  the  meafure  of  his  profits  upon  the  united 
ftock  of  the  whole  fociety.     This  neceflSty  will 

*  About  54i70ol.  on  an  average. 

appear 
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appear  ftiU  more  evidait,  if  we  coniider  how  the  BO^K 
buiinefs  of  buying  and  felling  is  managed  in  India,  ^ 

and  what  precautions  it  requires. 

To  make  a  previous  agreement  for  a  cargo, 
above  fifty  different  agents  muil  be  employed,  who 
arc  difperfed  in  different  parts,  at  the  diftance  of 
three,  four,  and  five  hundred  leagues  from  each 
other.  When  the  work  is  done,  it  muft  be  ex- 
amined and  meafured  ;  otherwife  the  goods  would 
foon  be  found  faulty,  from  the  want  of  honefly 
in  the  workmen,  who  are  equally  corrupted  by 
the  nature  of  their  government,  and  by  the  in- 
fluence of  crimes  of  every  kind  which  the  Euro- 
peans have  fet  them  the  example  of  fbr  thefe 
three  centuries  paff. 

After  all  thefe  details,  there  are  ftill  other 
operations  remaining  equally  necefiary.  There 
mud  be  whitffers,.  men  to  beat  the  linensf  packers, 
and  bleaching-grounds,  which  muft  be  fupplied 
with  pools  ^f  water  fit  for  the  purpbfe.  It  would 
certainly  be  very  difficult  for  individuals,  to  attend 
and  to  obferve  all  thefe  precautions ;  but  even 
admitting  it  poffible  for  induftry  t6  ttkd  this,  yet 
it  could  only  be  done  as  long  as  each  of  them 
could  keep  up  a  continued  trade,  and  regularly 
fhip  off*  freih  cargoes.  All  thefe  particulars  are 
not  to  be  executed  in  a  (hort  time,  and  not  with- 
out eftabliihed  connexions.  Every  private  man^ 
therefore,  fhould  be  able  to  fit  oat  a  fhip  annually 
during  three  years,  that  is,- to  difburfe  four  mil- 
^ioQS  of  livres  *•  This  is  evidently  impoffible ;  and 

*  i75»oool. 
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*  o  Q  i^    it  is  plain  that  fuch  an  undertaking  can  only  be 

%     ^'  .  ,1  c2lrried  into  execution  by  a  fociety. 

BiTT,  perhaps,  fome  commercial  boufes  will  be 
eftablilhed  in  India»  on  purpofe  to  tranfad  this 
previous  buGnefsa  and  to  keep  cargoes  in  readinef$ 
for  the  ihips  that  are  to  be  fent  off  to  Europe. 

This  eftablilhment  of  trading-houfes  at  fix  thou-t 
fand  leagues  from  the  moth^-cpun.try,  with  the 
iQiimenfe  dock  that  would  be  requi&e  to  p«y  the 
weavers  in  adyance,  feems  to  be  a  vifiooary  fcbeoie^ 
incouiiftent  with  reafon  and  experience*  Can  it  be 
ferioufly  imagiued  that  any  merchants,  who  have 
sdready  accjuired  a  fortune  in  Europe,  will  cranf- 
mit  it  to  Afia  to  purchafe  a  (lock  of  muflin$»  in  ex- 
pe^ation  of  (hips  that,  perhaps,  may  never  arriye, 
or,  if  they  (hould,  may  be  but  few  in  number,  and 
may  not  have  a  fufficient  capital  to  purchafe  with? 
On  the  contrary,  we  fee  that  every  Eurppean,  who 
bas  made  a  fmall  fortune  in  India^  is  defirpus  of 
returning  home ;  and,  inftead  of  endeavouring  to 
increafe  it  by  thofe  eafy  methods  that  private  trade 
and  the  (crvice  of  the  companies  offers  in  that 
country,  he  is  rather  anxious  to  <;ome  and  enjoy 
,    it  with  tranquillity  in  his  own. 

If  other  proofs  and  examples  were  neceflary, 
we  qeed  only  attend  to  wh^t  paffes  in  America.  If 
we  could  fupppfe  that  commerce,  and  the  hopea  of 
the  profits  ari0ng  from  it,  were  capable  of  alluring 
rich  Europeans  to  quit  their  native,  country,  it 
vould  certainly  be  in  order  to  fettle  in  that  part 
of  the  world  which  is  much  nearer  than  Afia,  and 
yf(hctc  they  would  find  the  (ame  laws  and  manners 
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as  ill  Europe,  It  might  naturally  be  fuppofed  that  ^  9J^  ^ 
the  merchants  Ihouk!  previoufly  buy  up  the  fugars 
of  the  planters,  and  keep  them  in  readinefs  to  be 
deUTered  to  the  European  fhips  as  foon  as  they 
arrife,  on  receiving  other  commodities  in  ex- 
change, which  they  would  afterwards  fell  to  the 
planters  when  they  wanted  them.  But  it  is  quite 
the  contrary*  The  merchants  fettled  in  America 
are  nothing  more  than  commiflaries  or  fadors, 
who  tranfaA  the  exchanges  between  the  planters 
and  the  Europeans;  and  are  fo  far  from  being 
able  to  carry  on  any  confiderable  trade  on  their 
own  account^  that,  when  a  (hip  has  not  met  with 
an  opportunity  of  difpofing  of  her  lading,  it  is  left 
la  truft,  on  the  account  of  the  owner,  in  the  hands 
of  the  commiflary  to  whom  it  was  configned.  It 
is  reafonable,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that  what  is 
not  pxaAifed  in  America  would  ftill  be  lefs  fo  in 
Ada,  where  a  larger  fiock  would  be  wanted,  and 
greater  difficulties  muft  be  encountered.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  fuppofed  eftablifliment  of  commer- 
ci^  houfes  in  India  would  not  fupercede  the  ne* 
ceffity  of  forming  companies  in  Europe ;  becaufe 
it  would  be  equally  neceffary  to  difburfe  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  thoufand  livres"*  for  the  fitting 
out  of  every  flup,  which  could  never  return  into 
the  ftock  till  the  third  year  at  fooneft. 

This  neceffity  being  once  proved  in  every 
poffible  cafe,  it  is  manifed  that  the  trade  of  India 
is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  very  few  merchants,  if 
anyi  can  undertake  it  upon  their  own  bottom,  or 

*  About  6oyOOol.  OA  9M  a«cage^ 
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carry  it  on  by  thcmfclves,  and  without  the  help  of 
a  great  number  of  partners.  Having  demooftrated 
the  neceffity  of  thefe  focieties,  we  muft  now  endea* 
your  to  provei  that  their  intereft  and  the  nature  of 
things  would  incline  them  to  unite  in  one  and  the 
fame  company. 

This  propofitlon  depends  upon  two  principal 
reafons:  the  danger  of  competition  in  the  pur- 
chafes  and  fales,  and  the  neceflity  of  aflbrtments. 

The  competition  of  buyers  and  fellers  reduces 
the  commodities  to  their  juft  value.  When  the 
competition  of  fellers  is  greater  than  that  of  buyers, 
the  goods  fell  for  lefs  than  they  are  worth ;  and, 
when  there  are  more  buyers  than  fellers,  their 
price  is  raifed  beyond  their  ordinary  value.  Let 
us  apply  this  to  the  India  trade. 

When  we  fuppofe  that  this  trade  will  extend 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  private  fhips  fent 
there,  we  are  not  aware  that  this  multiplicity  will 
only  increafe  the  competition  on  the  fide  of  the 
buyers ;  whereas  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  increafe 
it  on  the  (ide  of  the  fellers.  It  is  juft  the  fame  as 
if  we  were  to  advife  a  number  of  traders  to  bid 
over  one  another,  in  order  to  obtain  their  goods  at 
a  cheaper  rate. 

The  Indians  fcarce  make  any  confumption  of 
the  produpe  either  of  our  lands  or  of  manufaftures. 
They  haye  few  wants,  little  ambition,  and  no 
great  Ihare  of  induftry.  They  would  readily  dif- 
penfe  with  the  gold  and  filver  of  America,  which 
is  fo  far  from  procuring  them  any  enjoymcnrsy 

^at  it  only  ferres  to  fupport  the  tyranny  under 
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vsrhich  they  arc  opprcffed.  Thus,  as  all  objefts  of  ^  ^^  ^ 
^exchange  have  no  value  but  in  proportion  to  the  ^  *  ^^1 
wants  or  the  fancy  of  the  cxchangets,  it  is  evident 
that  in  India  our  cojnimodities  are  worth  very  litde^ 
while  thofe  we  buy  there  are  of  great  value*  As 
long  as  no  Indian  (hips  come  into  our  harbours  to 
carry  away  our  ftuiFs  and  our  metals,  wc  may  veit" 
tare  to  affirm  that  thofe  people  are  not  in  want  of 
us,  and  will  confequently  make  their  own  terms  in 
all  their  dealings  with  us.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
the  greater  number  there  are  of  European  mer- 
cbaqts  who  ar|5  concerned  in  this  trade,  the  more 
the  produce  of  India  will  rife,  and  our  own  fink, 
ip  yalue ;  and  that  ^t  lafl:  it  will  be  only  by  im-; 
menfe  exports  that  we  Ihall  be  able  to  procure  any 
India  goods  at  all.  •  But  if,  in  confequence  of  this 
order  of  things,  each  particular  focicty  i§  obliged 
to  export  more  money,  without  bringing  home 
more  goods,  its  trade  muft  be  very  difadvantageous, 
and  the. fame  competition  that  began  its  ruin  in 
Afia  wijl  complete  it  in  Europe ;  becaufe  the 
number  of  fellers  being  then  greater,  while  that  of 
buyers  ftill  continues  the  faine,  the  focjeties  will 
be  obliged  tp  fell  at  a  lower  price,  sifter  having 
bought  at  an  advanced  one. 

The  artijcle  of  aflbrtments  i§  not  of  lefs  confe- 
quence. By  affortipents  is  meant  the  combination 
of  all  the  feveral  fort?  of  commodities  that  thedif* 
ferent  parts  of  Indi^  produce ;  a  combination  which 
is  propof  lioned  to  the  prefent  plenty  or  fcarcity  of 
each  kind  of  commodity  in  Europe.  On  this  chiefly  - 
depends  the  fuccefs  ajjdall  the  profits  of  the  trade.. 

' '  But 
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But  sotbing  would  be  raofe  difficult  id  the  prac* 
tice '  for  private  fecteties  than  this  afibrtmeiit. 
How,  indeed,  (hottld  thefe  fmall  focieties,  uncon- 
neAed  with  each  other,  whc^  intereft  it  is  to  cob* 
ceal  their  muttial  tranfa^tioiis,  acquire  the  know- 
ledge that  is  requifite  for  this  important  purpofe  I 
How  could  they  direfl  fuch  a  multitude  of  agents  as 
muft  be  employed  ?  It  is  plain  that  the  fupercar- 
goes  and  commiffiiries,  incapable  of  general  Tiews^ 
would  be  all  afking  for  the  fame  fort  of  goods  at 
the  fame  time,  in  hopes  of  making  a  greater  proir. 
This  wouH  of  courfe  enhance  the  price  of  that  ar- 
ticle in  India,  and  k>wer  it  in  Europe,  to  the  gresit 
detriment  of  the  owners,  and  of  the  nation  in  gene- 
raf. 

ALt  thefe  confiderations  would  certainly  be  pcf- 
ceived  by  the  captains  of  fliips  and  by  the  men  of 
property,  who  would  be  folicited  to  enter  into  thefe 
ibcteties;  They  would  be  difcouraged  by  the  fear  of 
having  a  competition  with  other  fociettes,  either  itt 
the  purchafe,  the  fale,  or  themaking-up  of  theaf- 
fprtments.  The  number  of  thefe  focieties  would 
foon  be  reduced ;  and  trade,  inftead  of  extending, 
would  conftantl]^  decline,  and  at  laft  be  entirely  loft. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  for  the  intereft  of  thefe 
private  focieties,  as  we  have  before  obfcrred,  to 
unite  together ;  becaufe  then  all  their  agents,  bodi 
on  the  coaft  of  Coiomandel,  and  on  that  of  Ma- 
labar and  in  Bengal,  being  united  and  diveded 
by  one  confiftent  fyftem*,  would  jointly  labour  in 
the  feveral  fadories  to  colled  proper  aflbrtroents 
|br  the  cargoes  diat  were  to  be  fcnt  away  fr«>m  the 

chief 
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chief  faftory,  fo  that  the  whole  (hould  make  a   B^OK 
complete  affortmcnt  when  brought  home,  being 
colleded  upop  an  uniform  plan,  and  proportioned 
accordii\g  to  the  orders  and  inftrudions  fent  from 
Europe. 

But  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expcft  that  any 
iUch  union  could  take  place  without  the  ai&ilance 
of  goTernment*  In  ibme  cafes,  men  require  to  be 
encouraged  j  and  it  is  chiefly,  as  in  the  prefent  in^ 
fiance,  when  they  are  afraid  of  being  denied  that 
protedion  which  they  (land  in  need  of,  or  appre* 
henfive  that  favours  may  be  granted  to  others, 
V^hicb  may  be  injurious  to  them.  Government 
would  find' it  their  intereft  to  encourage  this,  aflb- 
ciation,  as  it  is  certainly  the  fureft,  if  not  the  only 
way,  to  procure,  at  the  mod  reafonable  prices,  th^ 
India  goods  that  are  wanted  for  home-confump- 
tion,  and  for  exportation.  This  truth  will  appear 
Qiore  (Iriking  from  a  veiy  iimple  inftance* 

XiET  us  fuppofe  a  m^erchant^  who  freights  a  fliip 
for  India  with  a  confiderable  flock.  Will  he  com- 
jniilion  feveral  agents  at  the  fame  place  to  buy  the 
goods  he  wants  I  This  cannot  reasonably' be  fup-« 
pofed ;  becaufe  he  will  be  feniible,  that,  each  of 
them  endeavouring  to  execute  his  orders  with  a^ 
much  fecrefy  as  poffible,  they  would  ncqeffarily  in- 
jure cue  another,  and  mud  confequently  enhance 
the  price  of  the  goods ;  fo  that  he  would  have  a  lefs 
quantity  of  the  commodity  for  the  fame  fum  than 
if  he  had  employed  but  one  agent.  The  applica- 
tion is  eafy ;  government  \s  the  merchant,  and  the 
ppmpany  is*  the  agent, 

5  Wc 
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Wb  ha?c  now  proved  only  that  in  the  India 
trade  the  nature  of  things  requires  that  the  fiib- 
jefts  of  one  country  (hould  unite  into  one  com- 
pany, both  for  their  own  intereft  and  for  that  of 
the  (late ;  but  nothing  has  yet  appeared,  from 
whence  it  can  be  inferred  that  this  company  niuft 
be  an  excluGvc  one.  We  imagine,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  exclufive  privilege  always  granted  to  thefe 
companies  depends  on  particular  caufes,  which 
have  no  eflcntial  coonedion  with  this  trade. 

When  the  feveral  nations  in  Europe  began  to 
find  that  it  was  their  intereft  to  take  a  part  in  the 
trade  of  India,  which  individuals  refufed  to  do, 
though  none  were  excluded  from  it,  they  found 
ihemfelves  under  a  neceffity  of  forming  companies, 
and  giving  them  every  encouragement  that  fo  dif- 
ficult an  undertaking  required.  Capitals  were  ad- 
vanced to  them ;  they  were  inverted  with  all  the 
attributes  of  fovereign  power ;  permitted  to  fend 
ambaifadors ;  and  empowered  )to  make  peace  and 
war ;  a  privilege  which,  unfortunately  for  tbcnj 
and  for  mankind,  they  have  too  often  exercifed. 
It  was  found  neceffary  at  the  fame  time  to  fecure 
to  them  the  means  of  indemnifying  themfelves  for 
the  expences  of  fettlements,  which  muft  be  very 
confiderable.  This  gave  rife  to  excjufive  privi- 
leges, which  at  firft  were  granted  for  a  term  of 
years ;  and  afterwards  made  perpetual^  from  cir- 
curaftances  which  we  (hall  now  explain. 

The  brilliant  prerogatives  granted  to  the  com- 
panies, were  in  fa^  lb  many  impediments  to 
trade.    The  right   of    having  fortrefles  implied 

■  fhc 
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the  ncceffiiy  of  building  and  defending  them ;  that  Book 
of  having  troops  implied  the  obligation  of  paying 
and  recruiting  them.  It  was  the  fame  with  regard 
to  the  permiffion  of  fending  ambafladors,  and  con- 
cluding treaties  With  the  Indian  princes.  All  thefe 
privileges  were  attended  with  expenccs  merely  df 
parade,  fit  only  to  check  the  progrefs  of  trade,  and 
to  intoxicate  the  agents  and  favors  fent  by  the 
companies  into  India,  who  on  their  arrival  fancied 
tbemfelves  fovereigns,  and  afted  accordingly. 

Nations,  however,  found  it  very  convenient  to 
have  fome  kind  of  fettlements  in  Ada,  which  ap- 
parently were  attended  with  no  coft  ;  and  as  it  was 
reafonable,  while  the  companies  bore  all  the  ex- 
pences,  that  all  the  profits  (hould  be  fecured  to 
them,  the  privileges  have  been  continued.  But  if 
the  feveral  nations,  inftead  of  attending  only  to 
this  pretended  oeconomy,  which  could  be  but  tem- 
porary, had  extended  their  views  to  futurity,  and 
conneifted  all  the  events  which  muft  naturally  be 
brought  about  in  the  courfe  of  a  number  of  years; 
they  muft  have  forefeen  that  the  cxpences  of  fo- 
v^eignty,  which  can  never  be  afccrtained,  becaufe 
they  depend  upon  numberlefs  political  contingen- 
cies, would  in  time  abforb  both  the  profits  and 
the  ftotk  of  a  trading  company ;  that  then  the 
public  treafury  muft  be  exhaufted,  to  affift  the  char- 
tered company  ;  and  thai  this  afliftance,  being  grant- 
ed too  late,  could  only  remedy  the  mifchiefs  that 
had  already  happened,  without  removing  the  caufe 
of  them;  fo  that  the  companies  would  never  rife  to 

any  degree  of  importance. 

But 
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ByT  why  ibould  not  ftotcs  at  length  be  unde- 
ceif  ed  ?  Why  (hould  they  not  take  upon  them- 
felves  a  charge  which  properly  helongs  to  tbem, 
and  the  burden  of  which^  after  having  cruflied 
the  companies^  muft  finally  fall  upon  them  I  There 
would  be  then  no  further  need  of  an  exdufi?€  pri- 
vilege«  The  companies  which  Aibfift  at  prefent,  and 
are  of  great  importaace  on  account  of  their  old  con- 
tie^^s  and  e(labli(hed  credit^  fliould  be  fupponed 
with  the  greateft  care*  The  appearance  t)f  mo- 
nopoly would  yanilh  for  CTer  %  and  their  freedom 
nnight  enable  them  to  purfue  fome  new  track, 
which  they  could  not  think  of  wbilft  they  were  en- 
cumbered with  the  charges  annexed  to  the  charter. 
On  the  other  hand,  conunercci  being  open  to  all 
the  members  of  the  community,  would  profper 
and  flourish  by  their  indudry^  new  difcoveries 
would  be  attempted,  and  new  enterprizes  formed. 
The  trade  from  one  part  of  India  to  another,  having 
the  certainty  of  a  market  in  Europe,  would  be- 
come confiderable  and  exteafive.  The  companies, 
attentive  to  thefe  improvements,  wouU  r^plaie 
their  dealings  by  the  fuccefs  of  private  trade ;  and 
this  earalation,  which  would  not  bo  injurious  to 
any  individual,  would  be  beneficial  to  the  feveral 
fiates. 

Wb  apprehend  this  fyflem  would  tend  to  recoa-* 
die  ail  interefts,  and  is  confident  with  all  princt<> 
pies.  It  feems  to  be  liable  to  no  reafonable  objec^ 
tion,  ehher  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  for  the 
exdufive  charter,  or  of  thofe  who  contend  for  a 
free  trade* 

If 
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If  the  former  ihould  affert,  that  the  companies  book 
without  the  excluliye  charter  would  hate  but  a 
precarious  exiilence^  and  would  foon  be  ruined  by 
private  traders ;  I  ihould  anfwer  them^  that  they 
were  not  (incere^  when  they  affirmed  that  private 
trade  could  never  fucceed.  For,  if  it  could  poifibiy 
occafion  the  ruin  of  that  of  the  companieSi  a^  they 
now  pretend^  it  can  only  effect  this  by  engroiling 
every  branch  of  their  trade  againft  their  will,  by 
a  fuperiority  of  powers,  and  by  the  afcendent  of 
liberty.  Befides,  what  is  it  that  really  conftitutes 
our  companies  ?  It  is  their  ftock,  their  ihips,  their 
factories,  or  their  exclufive  charter*  What  is  it 
that  has  always  ruined  them  ?  Evtravagant  ex^ 
pencesy  abufes  of  every  kind,  vifionary  undertake 
iogs ;  in  a  word,  bad  adminiftration,  far  more  de^ 
Aruftive  than  competition.  But  if  the  diftiibutioa 
of  their  powers  is  made  with  prudence  and  oecono^ 
sny^  if  the  fpirlt  of  property  direds  their  opera- 
tions, there  is  no  obftacle  which  they  cannot  fur- 
mount,  no  fucceis  which  they  may  not  expefi. 

But  would  not  this  fuccefs  give  umbrage  to  the 
advocates  for  freedom  ?  Would  they  not  in  their 
turn  urge,  that  thofe  rich  and  powerful  companies 
would  alarm  private  men,  and  in  fome  meafurc 
^eftroy  that  general  and  abfolute  freedom  which  is 
fb  necefliary  to  trade  i 

We  Ihould  not  be  furprifed  at  this  objedion 
from  them ;  for  men,,  both  in  their  aAions  and 
opinions,'  are  more  commonly  guided  by  fyftem 
than  by  fa£ts»  I  do  not  except  from  this  error 
the  greatell  part  of  our  writers  upon  revenue. 

Commercial 
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Commercial  and  civil  liberty  arc  the  two  tutelar 
deities  of  mankind,  which  we  all  reverence  as  well 
as  they.  But,  that  we  may  not  be  influenced  by 
mere  word§,  let  us  attend  to  thfe  idea  they  ate 
meant  to  convey.  Let  us  alk  thofe  enthufiflfts  for 
liberty,  what  they  would  with  ;  whether  they  would 
have  the  lawg  entirely  aboli(h  thofe  antient  coin- 
paniesi  that  every  cidzea  might.freely  partake  of 
this  trade,  and  (hould  equally  have  the  fame  means 
of  procuring  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and  the  fame 
refources  to  raife  a  fortune  ?  But  if  fuch  laws, 
with  all  their  appearance  of  liberty,  are  in  fad  to* 
tally  exclufive,  let  us  not  be  induced  by  this  falfe 
reafoningto  adopt  them.  When  the  Aate  allows  all 
its  members  to  carry  on  a  trade  that  requires  a 
large  (lock,  and  which  confequendy  very  few  are 
able  to  undertake ;  I  would  aflc,  what  advantage 
arifes  to  the  people  in  general  from  this  regulation? 
It  feems  as  if  one  meant. to  laugh  at  their  credu- 
lity, in  permitting  them  to  undertake  what  they 
cannot  execute*  If  the  companies  are  totally  fup«* 
prefled,  there  will  be  no  India  trade,  or  it  will  be 
only  carried  on  by  a  few  capital  merchants. 

I  WILL  go  further  ftii I,  and,  waiving  the '  con-^ 
fideration  of  the  exclufive  charter,  venture  to  af- 
firm that  the  India  companies,  from  the  nature 
of  their  formation,  have  given  opportunities  to 
feveral  people  to  become  iharers  in  their  trade, 
who  would  otherwife  never  have  been  concerned 
in  it.  Let  us  take  a  review  of  the  number  of  per- 
fons,  in  all  ftations  and  of  all  ages,  that  are  pro- 
prietors, and  partake  of  the  profits  of  the  trad^ 

1  and 
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and  it  mviik  be  owned,  that  it  would  hfive  been  far 
more  ciixrun^ribed  i(f  k  had  been  hi  private  hands  ; 
that  the  fbrmatioii  of  compaoies  has  only  diffufed 
while  k  ffeeined  to  reftrain  it  %  and  that  the  mode* 
nee  iMice  of  the  ikaxt^  maft  be  a  powerful  motivQ 
to  the  people,  to  wHh  for  the  preferyation  of  an 
cAabKfltfiient,  which  opens  to  them  a  track  &om 
which  they  wouM  lor  ever  hotre  been  excluded  bj 
s  free  trade* 

Wfi  bdliefe,  indeed,  diat  both  compames  and 
pimte  mm  iqighc  eqoally  fuooeed  wi^ut  injuring 
<Hie  another,  «r  creating  mf  awitiial  jcaloufies^ 
The  companies  might  fliil  purfue  thofe  great  ob* 
je£b,  which,  by  their  nature  and  extent,  can  only 
lie  managed  by  a  wealthy  and  powerful  aflbciation* 
Private  men,  on  the  contrary,  would  confine  them-^ 
felves  to  fuch  objeds  as  are  fearcely  attended  to 
by  a  great  company,  but  might,  by  propet  oeco- 
nomy,  and  the  combinauon  of  many  fmall  fortunes^ 
become  a  fource  of  riches  to  them. 

Statesmen,  who  by  their  talents  are  called  to 
the  direfiion  of  public  affairs,  mud  determine  this 
point,  and  redify  the  ideas  of  an  obfcure  citizen, 
who  may  have  been  mifled  by  his  want  of  expe- 
rience. The  fyftem  of  politics  cannot  too  foon  nor 
too  deeply  be  applied  to  regulate  a  trade  which  fo 
cflentially  concerns  the  fate  of  nations,  and  will, 
probably^  always  be  an  obje£b  of  the  greatefl  im- 
portance. 

To  put  an  end  to  all  intercourfe  betweenEurope 
and  India,  that  luxury,  which  has  made  fuch  rapid 
progrefs  in  our  part  of  the  world,  ihould  be  ba- 
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nifhed  from  every  (late.  Our  eflfeminacy  &ould  not 
create  a  thoufand  wants  unknown  to  our  fore- 
fathers. The  rivallhip  of  trade  fhould  no  longer 
agitate  the  feveral  nations  who  vie  with  each  other 
in  amaiEng  riches.  Such  a  revolution  ihould  take 
place  in  the  manners,  cuftoms,  and  opinions  of 
men,  as  is  never  likely  to  happen.  We  (hould  regu- 
late our  anions  according  to  the  principles  of  na- 
ture, which  we  feem  to  have  abandoned  for  ever,  : 
Such  are  the  laft  refledions  fuggefted  to  us  with 
refpe^k  to  the  connections  of  Europe  widi  Afia : 
let  us  now  turn  our  thoughts  to  America* 
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Difcovery  of  Ammcd.  Cortquejl  of  Mexkb  J 
and  fettlements  of  the  Spaniards  in  that  part 
^ftbe  new  worlds 
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N  T  I  E  N  T  hlftory  prefents  a  magnificent  ^  ^^  * 
fccne  to  our  view.     The  fucceffive  repre-   i       '    ^ 
fentation  of  great  revolutions,  heroic  manners,  and  P*«?lielof^ 

»  antientand 

extraordinary  events^  will  become  more  and  toiore  modem 
interefting,  the  rtore  uncommon  it  is  to  meet  with  ^^^^'^ 
incidents  that  bear  any  refemblance  to  them.  The 
period  of  founding  and  of  fubverting  empires  is 
paft.  The  man,  before  whom  the  world  wasfdent^ 
is  no  more.  The  leveral  nsltions  of  the  earthy  after 
repeated  ihocks,  after  all  the  ftruggles  betWeeh  am- 
bition and  liberty,  feem  at  length  totally  recon<& 
ciled  with  the  wretched  tranquillltv  of  fervitodcft 
Battles  are  now  fought  with  cannon  for  the  pur^ 
pofe  of  taking  a  few  towns,  and  of  gratifying  the 
caprices  of  a  few  powerful  men  :  formerly  they 
were  fought  with  the  fwofd,  in  order  to  overthrow 
and  to  edablilh  kingdoms^  or  to  avenge  the  natural 
rights  of  mankind.  The  hiftory  of  the  world  is  be* 
come  infipid  and  trifling ;  and  yet  men  are  not  be- 
come more  happy*  A  regular  and  conftant  fyftem 
of  oppreilion  has  fucceeded  to  the  tumults  and 
fiorms  of  conqueft  i  and  we  behold  with  a  degree 
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of  iodifference  the  various  ranks  of  flaves  combat* 
ing  each  other  with  their  chains,  for  the  amufemcnt 
of  their  mafters. 

Europe,  that  part  of  the  globe  whhAi  has  molt 
influence  over  the  reft,  feem^  to  have  fixed  itfelf  on 
a  folid  and  durable  foundation*  It  is  compofed  of 
conununities  that  are  almoft  equally  powerful,  en- 
lightened, extenfive,,  and  jealous*  They  will  en« 
croach  perpetually  upon  each  other ;  and,  in  the 
mid  ft  of  this  continued  fluftuation,  fome  will  be 
extended,  others  more  limited,  and  the  balance  will 
alternately  incline  to  different  fides,  without  ever 
being  entirely  dcftroyed.  The  fanaticifm  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  fpirit  c^  conqueft,  thofe  two  diftur* 
bers  of  the  univerfe,  operate  no  longer.  That  great 
machirie,  whofe  exitremity  was  attached  to  tbe  eartb^ 
and  Whofe  centre  of  motion  was  in  heaven,  is  now 
broken :  and  kings  begin  to  difcoter  (though  not 
for  the  happincfs  of  their  people,  for  whom  they 
have  very  little  care,  but  for  their  own  private  in* 
tereft)  that  the  great  end  of  government  is  to  obtain 
ricbes  and  fecurity.  Hence  large  armies  are  kept  up, 
frontiers  are  fortified,  and  trade  is  encouraged. 

A  SPIRIT  of  barter  and  exchange  hath  arifenin 
£urope,  that  (eems  to  open  a  vaft  fcene  of  fpeca« 
lation  to  individuals,  but  is  only  confiftent  with 
peace  and  tranquillity.  A  war,  among  commercial 
nations,  is  a  conflagration  that  deftroys  them  all ; 
it  is  a  law*fui(  which  threatens  the  fortune  of  a 
great  merchant,  and  makes  all  his  creditors  trem- 
ble. The  time  is  not  far  o{£,  when  the  tacit 
fanAion  of  government  will  extend  to  the  private 
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eogagements  between  fubjeAs  of  different  nations ;  book 
and  when  thofe  bankruptcies^  the  eSeOs  of  which   >       '  j 
are  felt  at  immenfe  diftances^  will  become  concerns 
of  government.  In  thefe  mercantile  dates,  the  dif- 
covery  of  an  ifland,  the  importation  of  a  new  com- 
modity,  the  invention  of  fome  ufeful  machine,  the 
conftruAion  of  a  port,  the  eftabnihment  of  a  fac- 
tory, the  carrying  off  a  branch  of  trade  from  a  rival 
nation^  will  alt  become  the  mod  important  tranf- 
aAions ;  and  the  annals  of  nations  mud  hereafter 
be  written  by  commercial  philofophers^.  as  they  * 
were  formerly  by  hidorical  orators. 

The  difcovery  of  a  new  world  was  alone  (Efficient 
to  fumiih  matter  for  our  curioiity.  A  vad  continent 
entirely  uncultivated,  human  nature  reduced  to  the 
mere  animal  date,  fields  without  harveds^  treafures 
without  proprietors,  focieties  without  policy,  and 
men  without  manners,  what  an  intereding  and  in- 
flru£tive  fpe^de  would  thefe  have  formed  for  a 
Locke>  a  Buffoo,  or  a  Montefquieu!  What  could 
have  been  fo  aftonifliing,  fo  delightful^  fo  affeAing, 
as  an  account  of  their  voyage !  But  the  image  of  rude 
unpoliftied  nature  is  already  disfigured*.  We  ihall 
endeavour  to  colleft  the  features  of  it,  though  now 
half  e&ced,  as  foon  as  we  have  made  the  reader  ac- 
quainted with  thofe  rapacious  and  cruel  chridians^ 
whom  unfortunately  chance  condu£bd  to  this  fur- 
ther hemifphere« 

Spain,  which,  was  known  in  the  fird  ages,  under  ^^fu- 
tihe  names  of  Hefperia  and  Iberia,  was  inhabited  by  tions  of 
people,  who,  defended  on  one  fide  by  the  fea,  and  ^P"^ 
<m  tl\c  Qxhfit  by  the  Pyrenees,  enjoyed  in  peace  an 
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agreeable  climate  and  a  fruitful  country,  and  who 
governed  themfelves  according  to  their  own  cuftoms. 
The  fouthern  part  of  this  nation  had  in  fome  de- 
gree emerged  from  its  ftate  of  barbarifm,  by  fome 
trifling  connections  it  had  formed  with  foreigners ) 
but  the  inhabitants  on  the  coafts  of  the  ocean  refem- 
bled  all  thofe  nations  which  know  no  other  occupa- 
tion but  that  of  the  chace.  They  were  fo  much  at* 
tached  to  this  kind  of  life^  that  they  left  the  toils  of 
agriculture  to  their  wives ;  the  fatigues  of  which 
they  had  encouraged  them  to  fupport  by  eflablifli- 
ing  general  ^ffemblies  annually,  in  which  thofe  wo- 
nien,  w)io  had  mod  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  the 
labours  of  agriculture,  received  public  apt)lavifc. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  Spain,  when  the  Car- 
thaginians turned  their  rapacious  views  upon  a 
country  filled  with  riches,  which  were  unknown  to 
its  inhabitants.  Thefe  merchants,  whofe  (hips  co- 
vered the  Mediterranean,  introduced  themfelves  as 
friends,  who^ame  to  barter  feveral  articles  of  con- 
venience againft  metajs  that  were  thought  to  be  ufe- 
lefs.  The  temptations  of  a  trade  fo  advantageous  in 
appearance  fipduced  the  Spaniards  fo  powerfully, 
that  they  permitted  the  Carthaginians  tq  build upoii 
their  coafts  hqufes  for  their  occafional  refidence,  ma- 
gazines for  the  fecurity  of  their  merchapdifc,  and 
temples  for  the  exercife  of  their  religion.  Thefe 
eftablifhments  infenfibly  bepame  fortified  places,  of 
which  this  power,  whofe  policy  was  fupcrior  to  its 
military  fkill,  availed  itfelf  to  enflave  a  credulous 
people,  who  were  always  divided  among  themfelves, 
^4  always  irreconcileable  in  their  enmities.    B7 
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bribing  Tome,  and  intimidating  others,  Carthage 
fucceeded  in  fubduing  Spain,  and  even  effeAed  this 
with  Spanifh  foldiers  and  Spanifh  wealth. 

When  the  Larth  ginians  were  become  mafters 
of  the  moil  extenfive  aiid  mod  valuable  part  of 
this  fine  country,  they  feemed  cither  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  means  of  eftablilhing  their  dominion  there, 
or  to  negl"<^'them.  Inllead  of  continuing  to  ap- 
.  propriare  to  themfelves  the  gold  and  filver,  with 
wbicn  the  conquered  nations  were  abundantly  fup- 
plied  from  their  mines,  by  exchanging  commodi- 
ties of  liule  value  for  thofe  metals,  they  chofe  to 
fcizc  them  by  force.  Nor  was  this  fpirit  of  ty- 
ranny confined  to  the  body  of  the  republic  :  the 
generals,  the  officers,  the  private  men,  and  even 
the  merchants,  aAed  upon  the  fame  principle.  The 
violence  of  tbefe  proceedings  threw  the  conquered 
provinces  into  a  ftate  of  defpair,  and  excited  in 
thofe  which  were  yet  free  an  extreme  averfion  for 
fo  intolerable  a  yoke.  In  this  fituation  they  all  of 
them  refolved  to  accept  of  aiHftance,  as  fatal  to 
them  as  their  injuries  were  cruel.  Spain  became 
a  theatre  of  jealoufy,  ambition,  and  hatred,  between 
Borne  and  Carthage. 

Thb  two  coinmonweahhs  contended  with  great 
pbftinacy  for  the  empire  of  this  beautiful  part  of 
Europe ;  and,  perhaps,  it  would  finally  have  be«* 
longed  to  neither  of  them,  if  th^  Spaniards  had 
continued  quiet  fpeAators  of  the  con  ted,  and  left 
the  rival  nations  time  to  deftroy  each  other.  But 
they  choie  to  beconje  aAors  in  the  bloody  fcene, 
and  thus  reduced  themfelves  to  be  fl^ves  to  the 
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RcHoaosj  in  \vhich  Hate  they  r^maiped  till  tb^  fifth 
century. 

In  a  {hort  time  the  degeneracy  of  thofe  najUic 
of  the  world  ioff^red  the  favage  natioas  of  the 
Borth  with  the  entcrprifiog  idea  of  ioTs^iog  thfi 
provinces  that  were  lil-gDverned  and  ilM^ended. 
The  Suevi^  the  Alan^  the  Vajulak>  and  the  Goths^ 
pafled  the  Fyreoean  moontaios.  Thefe  barbarian, 
being  robbers  by  profeffioa^  were  lacs^iaMe  of 
becoiBiag  citizens^  and  made  war  upoft  eaeh  oiber. 
The  Gothsj^  faperior  in  abilitiea  or  goodfCirtUK^ 
fubdued  the  reft,  and  reduced  aU  the  kingdoma  of 
Spain  into  one ;  whkh,  notwkkfiandh^  the  de- 
feds  in  its  conftitotiooj  and  the  unbounded  ezaor^ 
tions  of  the  Jews^  who  were  the  only  merchaatS| 
fupporced  itfelf  till  the  commcncemefn  of  the 
aghth  century. 

At  this  period,  the  Moors,  who  had  fubdued 
Africa  with  that  impetuofity  which  was  the  charac* 
teriftic  of  all  their  enterprizes,  crofled  the  fea« 
They  found  in  Spain  a  king  deftitute  of  virtue  and 
abilities  ;  a  multitude  of  courtiers,  and  no  itatet 
men ;  foldiers  devoid  of  courage,  and  generals 
without  experience ;  an  effeminate  people,  hokfing 
the  gorernment  in  contempt,  and  difpoftd  to 
change  their  mafte^;  and  they  alfo  found  rebels^ 
who  joined  them  for  the  fake  of  plundering,  bum* 
ing,  and  maffacring  all  that  oppofed  them.  In 
lefs  than  three  years,  the  fovereignty  of  the  chrif- 
tians  was  deftroyed ;  and  that  of  the  infidels  eftalK 
lilhed  upon  a  folid  foundation* 

SjPAli; 
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S^AiK  wa»  indebted  to  its  conqiaerors  for  the  ^  09  |C 
firft  principles  of  ufte,  hqmaaity^  politenefs^  and 
pbilofbphy ;  as  ^^{o  for  introducing  among  them 
feyeral  arts,  and  a  confiderable  trade.  Thefe  bril*^ 
Uaot  profpe^te  were  not  of  long  duration.  They 
vere  foon  diflipated  by  the  numberleis  k&s  that 
arofe  among  the  conquerors,  ajul  the  irreparable 
£iult$  they  committed  in  eftabliihmg  diftind  fove- 
reigns  la  all  the  principal  towns  of  their  dominion^ 

Du&iHo  this  time^  the  Goths,  who,  to  fcreca 
tihcBftfeWes  from  the  power  of  the  Mohammedans^ 
bad  finight  an  afylum  in  tbe  extremity  of  the  Aftu* 
rias,  were  labouring  nnder  the  yoke  of  anarchy^ 
plunged  in^^arbarous  ftate  of  ignorance,  oppreft 
by  their  fwtaftical  priefts,  laaguiihing  under  inn 
fzpreffible  poverty,  and  perpetually  harrafied  by 
civil-wars.  Under  the  influence  of  thefe  calamities, 
far  frcMn  thinking  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  divi- 
ibn^  fublifling  among  their  enemies,  they  were 
^ifficiently  happy  in.  being  forgotten,  or  in  not 
bemg  known  by  them.  But  as  foon  as  the  crownj^ 
ivhicli^  was  originally  eleAive,  became  hereditary 
in  the  tenth  centyry ;  as  foon  as  the  nobility  and 
luihops  became  incapable  of  difturbing  the  flate ; 
and  that  the  people  raifed  from  flavery  were  ad- 
mitted to  a  fliare  of  the  government ;  the  national 
fpirit  began  to  revive*  The  Arabians^  attacked  oh 
^very  fide,  were  fucceillvely  ftripped  of  their  con- 
quers; and  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
l^ey  had  but  one  little  kingdom  remaining. 

Thsir  fall  would  have  been  more  rapid,  had 
^hey  engaged  with  a  power  that  could  have  united 
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in  one  common  center  the  conquefts  it  gained  over 
them.  But  the  revolution  was  not  eSe6led  in  this 
manner.  The  Mohammedans  were  attacked  by 
different  chief^^  each  of  which  was  at  the  head  of 
a  diftinft  ftate.  Spain  was  divided  into  as  many  king- 
doms  as  it  contained  provinces;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  a  long  time,  fcveral  fucceffions,  wars,  and 
revolutions,  that  thefe  fmall  ftates  were  at  lad 
united  in  the  two  monarchies  of  Caftile  and  Arra- 
gon.  After  this,  the  marriage  of  Ifabella  with^  Fer- 
dinand having  happily  joined  all  the  crowns  of  Spain 
into  one  family,  they  found  themfelves  equal  to  the 
enterprife  of  attacking  the  kingdom  of  Granada, 

This  ftate,  which  fcarcely  occupied  one  eighth 
part  of  the  peninfula  of  Spain,  had  always  been 
in  a  flour ifhing  condition  from  the  time  of  the  in- 
vaiion  of  the  Saracens ;  but  its  profperity  had  in- 
creafed  in  proportion  as  the  fucceifes  of  the  chriC* 
tians  had  induced  a  greater  number  of  infidels  to 
take  refuge  there.  It  confided  of  three  millions 
of  inhabitants.  Throughout  the  reft  of  Europe 
there  were  no  lands  fo  well  cultivated;  fo  ntimeroua 
and  improved  manufactures;  (o  regular  and  fo  ex- 
teniive  a  navigation.  The  public  revenues  amounted 
to  feven  millions  of  livres  * ;  a  prodigious  fum  at  4 
time  when  gold  and  filver  were  very  fcarce« 

These  feveral  advantages,  far  from  deterring 
the  monarchs  of  Caftile  and  Arragpn  from  m^ 
vading  Granada,  were  the  motives  that  principally 
ipciied  them  to  the  enterprife.  They  were  obliged 
to  carry  on  a  ten  years  bloody  war,  in  order  to  fub- 
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due  this  flourllhing  province.  The  conqueft  of  ^  ^^  ^ 
it  was  completed  by  the  furrender  of  the  capital  in  *  /  ^ 
the  beginning  of  January,  1492. 

It  was  in  thefe  glorious  circumftances,  that  F^^^°*^ 
Chriftopher  Columbus,  a  man  of  obfcure  birth,  dcfign  of 
whofe  knowledge  of  aftronomy  and  navigation  was  \n^Amc- 
far  fuperior  to  that  of  his  contemporaries,  propofed  "^ 
to  the  Spaniards,  who  were  happy  at  home,  to  ag- 
grandize themfelves  abroad.  He  was  led  by  a  fe- 
cret  impulfe  to  imagine  that  another  continent  cer- 
tainly ^xifled,  and  that  he  was  the  perfon  deftined 
to  difcover  It,  The  idea  of  Antipodes,  which  fu- 
perflicion  had  condemned  as  heretical  and  impious^ 
^nd  reafon  itfelf  had  treated  as  chimerical,  appeared 
to  this  penetrating  genius  to  have  its  foundation  ia 
truth.  This  idea,  perhaps  the  greateft  that  ever 
centered  into  the  human  mind,  took  ftrpng  poiTeflion 
of  his  imaginacipn  ;  and,  having  in  vain  propofed  the 
acquilition  pf  a  new  hemifphere  to  his  native 
country  Genoa,  to  Portugal  where  he  then  refided, 
and  even  to  England,  which  he  might  have  exp^fted 
would  readily  have  concurred  in  any  maritime  en* 
cerprife,  he  at  lad  communicated  his  views  and  his 
projefts  to  Ifabella. 

Thp  minifters  of  this  princefs,  who  looked  upon 
the  fchepie  of  difcovering  a  new  world  as  the  off- 
fpring  of  a  diftempered  brain,  treated  the  author 
of  It  for  fomp  time  with  tjiofe  airs  of  contemptuous 
infolence,  which  men  in  office  often  put  on  with 
thqfe  who  have  nothing  but  genius  to  recommend 
fhcm.  But  Columbus  was  not  to  be  difcouraged 
}>j  any  di^cultiesj  he  poflefled^  as  all  men  do  whp 
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engage  in  extraordinary  enterprifes^  a  degree  of 
embufiafm,  which  renders  them  fuperior  to  the 
cavils  of  the  ignorant,  the  contempt  of  the  proud,^ 
the  mean  arts  of  the  covetous,  and  the  delays,  ot 
the  indolent.  At  length,  by  perfeverance,  ^irit, 
and  courage,  joined  to  the  arts  of  prudence  and 
management,  he  furmounted  every  obftacle.  Hav- 
ing obtained  three  fmall  veffels,  and  ninety  men, 
he  fet  fail  on  the  third  of  Augufl;  1492,  wUh  the 
title  of  admiral  and  viceroy  of  the  iflands  and  ter* 
ritories  he  (hould  difcover. 

Having  failed  a  confiderable  length  of  time« 
the  (hips  crews,  terrified  with  the  idea  of  the  im- 
menfe  trad  of  ocean  which  lay  between  them  and 
their  native  country^  began  to  defpair  of  the  Cue- 
cefs  of  their  undertaking.     The  difcontent  rofe 
to  that  height,  that  they  more  than  once  formed 
the  defign  of  throwing  Columbus  over-board,  and 
returning  to  Spain.    The  admiral  concealed  his 
chagrin  as  long  as  he  could :  but,  when  he  found  that 
a  mutiny  was  ready  to  break  out,  he  aflured  bis  com- 
panions, that,  if  hedldnot  difcover  land  la  three day^ 
he  would  fail  back  to  Europe.  For  fome  time  paft, 
pn  founding, he  had  found  a  bottom-,  and  from  other 
circumftancesy  which  are  feldom  deceitful,  he  had 
reafon  to  conclude  that  he  was  not  far  from  land. 
Arrival  of       ^^^  ^^^  world  was  difcovered  in  the  month  of 
f  oiumbu*   Oftober.  Columbus  landed  on  one  of  the  Lucayas^^ 
iwwil"*^  or  Bahama  iflands,  which  he  called  San-Salvador« 
and  took  poffeffion  of  it  in  the  name  of  Ifabella. 
The  Spaniards  at  that  time  did  not  conceive  that 
there  could  be  any  injuftice  in  feizing  upon  a 
country  which  was  not  inhabited  by  chriftians. 
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TiiEillanders,  on  feeing  the  fliips,  and  a  race  of  book 
men  ib  different  from  their  own,  were  terrified  and 
ran  away.    The  Spaniards  caught  fome  of  them, 
fcrcktbd  them  with  great  civility,  and  difmtlled  them 
loaded  "Wtth  prefents. 

This  behayiour  entirely  diffipated  the  fears  of 
the  whole  nation :  the  inhabitants  appeared  upon 
the  (hoire  without  arms.  Several  of  them  came  oft 
ix)ard.  They  viewed  every  thing  with  admiratioiK 
Their  manners  were  free  and  open.  They  brou^ 
fruits.  They  aififted  the  Spaniards  in  f;etting  on 
fhore,  by  taking  them  upon  their  Ihoulders.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  iflands  ihewed  the 
fame  obliging  difpofuion.  The  failors,  fent  by  Co* 
lumbus  to  make  difcoveries^  every  where  met  with 
the  kindeft  reception.  Men,  women^  and  chiU 
dren^  were  employed  in  procuring  proviilons  for 
them.  They  filled  the  hammocks  where  they  flepc 
with  the  fined  cotton.  But  it  was  gold  that  the 
Spaniards  wanted,  and  they  foon  found  it  Seve« 
xal  of  the  favages  wore  ornaments  made  of  this 
precious  metal^  which  they  prefented  to  their  new 
guefts;  who  on  their  part  were  more  difgufted 
v^th  the  naked  appearance  and  fimplicity  of  theOe 
l^eople,  than  touched  with  their  kindnefs.  They 
were  incapable  of  difceming  in  them  the  genuine 
charaders  of  nature.  Surprized  to  find  men  of  a 
copper  colour  without  beards  or  hair  on  their 
bodies^  they  looked  upon  them  as  a  race  of  Imper* 
£c&  animals,  who  were  only  to  be  treated  with 
humanity  till  the  necefiary  information  was  ob- 
tained in  regard  to  the  neighbouring  countries, 

and  the  ;gold  mines. 

5  Having 
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Having  taken  a  view  of  feveral  fmaller  iflaiid%* 
Columbus  landed  on  tbe  north  fide  of  a  large  one 
called  by  the  natives  Hayti;  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Hifpaniola^  and  which  is  now  called  San 
Domingo :  he  was  condu£ted  thither  by  fomc  fa- 
vages  of  the  other  iflands^  who  accompanied  him 
without  the  lead  diftruft^  and  gave  him  to  under- 
iland^  that  it  was  the  great  iQaud  which  furniihed 
them  with  the  metal  the  Spaniards  were  fo  eager 
to  acquire. 

Cvftomt         The  ifland  of  Hayti,  which  is  two  hundred 
people  of    leagues  in  lengthy    and  fixty  and  in  fome  places 
fiifce"*        eighty  in  breadth,  is  divided  from  eaft  to  weft  by 
known  by  a  dhaiu  of  mountains,  which  occupy  the  center  of 
of  Hifpa-     ^hc  ifland,  and  are  for  the  moft  part  fteep.    It  was 
•"^•*         diftributed  into  five  populous  kingdoms,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  lived  in  perfeft  amity.     Their 
kings,  who  were  called  Caciques,  were  fo  much 
the  more  abfolute,   as  they  were  much  beloved. 
The  complexion  of  thefe  people  was  much  fairer 
than  in  the  other  iflands.    They  painted  their 
bodies.    The  men  went  quite  naked.     The  mar- 
ried  women  wore  a  kind  of  cotton    petticoat, 
which  reached  no  further  than  their  knees.     The 
girls,  as  well  as  the  men,  were  naked.    Their  food 
was  maize,  roots,  fruit,  and  Ihell-filh.     As  they 
were  temperate,  nimble,  and  adive,  but  not  ftrong, 
they  were  avcrfe  from  labour.    They  lived  free 
from  care  in  a  (late  of  agreeable  indolence.  Their 
time  was  fpent  in  dancing,  diverfion,  and  fleep.  By 
the  accounts  the  Spaniards  give  of  them,   they 
ihewed  little  marks  of  underftanding ;  and  indeed 
3  iflanders^ 
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iflanden,  who  live  ia  a  ftate  of  reparation  from  book 
the  reft  of  mankind^  muft  of  neceffity  have  very  - 
coDfined  ideas.  Detached  focieties  arrive  at  im<i 
provement  by  flow  and  difficult  advances.  They 
derive  do  advantages  from  thofe  difcoveries,  which 
time  and  experience  throw  in  the  way  of  other 
people :  neither  do  the  chances  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge occur  fb  frequently  among  them. 

Thb  Spaniards  themfelves  confefs,  that  thefe 
people  were  humane,  void  of  malice  and  revenge, 
and  aimoft  divefted  of  any  paffion  whatever.  They 
were  ignorant,  but  ihewed  no  defire  of  being  in- 
formed.  This  indifference,  and  the  confidence  they 
repofed  in  ftrangers,  prove  that  they  were  happy* 
Their  hiftory,  and  their  notions  of  morality,  were 
contained  in  a  coUeAion  of  fongs,  which  they 
learned  from  their  infancy ;  and  they  had,  in  com- 
mon with  all  nations,  fome  fables  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  human  race. 

Wjb  know  little  of  their  religion,  to  which  they 
were  not  much  attached  %  and  it  is  probable  that 
in  this  refpeft,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  they  have 
been  calumniated  by  the  authors  of  their  deftruc- 
tion ;  who  pretend  that  thefe  iflanders,  whofe  man- 
ners were  fo  gentle,  paid  adoration  to  a  number 
of  malevolent  beings.  The  worihipers  of  a  male- . 
volent  deity  can  never  be  good  themfelves* 

Thet  had  no  law  that  limited  the  number  of 
their  wives*  It  was  common  for  one  of  them  to 
have  fome  privileges  and  diftinfiions  allotted  to 
her;  but  thefe  gave  her  no  authority  over  the  reft* 
She  was  one  whom  the  hufband  loved  the  beft,  and 

by 
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by  whom  fae  tbought  htmfelf  beft  belof  ed.  On  'die 
death  of  her  hitiband,  ihe  fometimes  cauled  La'fetf 
to  be  buried  in  the  fame  grave  with  trim.  -This 
was  fiot  a  cuftom,  a  duty^  or  a  point  oF  bonoiar, 
ftinoog  tbefe  people :  but  the  wife  fotmd  h  knpof- 
fible  to  funrive  the  objeft  of  her  tendereft  aflfedioti* 
This  freedom  in  love  and  marriage^  which  was  au- 
thorized by  their  laws  and  manners^  was  by  tbe 
Spaniards  called  debauchery,  licentsoe&efsj  and 
vice:  and  to  the  preteaded  exc^ve  indulgeiice 
of  the  iflanders  in  this  partic«riar,  they  attributed 
the  rife  of  a  diftemper^  which,  as  a  philofophkal 
phyfidan  has  lately  demoaftrated  ia  a  aresrife  oa 
the  origin  df  the  venereal  difeaCe,  was  known  m 
Europe  before  the  difcoverf  of  America. 

These  tOanders  had  flo  oAer  weapons  than  a 
bow  and  arrows  made  of  wood,  tbe  point  of  which 
being  hardened  in  the  fire  was  fomeiinies  armed 
with  (harp  ftones,  or  the  bone  <3f  a  £&•  The 
ordinary  drels  of  the  Spaaiar-ds  was  ef  icfelf  an 
impenetrable  annour  agasaft  arrows  ^  das  kind^ 
fliot  with  Httle  deaccrity.  Thefe  wtqpons  atid 
Ibme  fmall  dubs  or  rather  large  {ticks,  wbidi 
could  feldom  ^ive  a  mortal  blow,  were  £v  frona 
making  thefe  people  formidable. 

They  were  dhlingaiftied  into  diflferent  cUfea^ 
one  of  which  laid  claim  to  a  kind  of  nobiiky  $  bat 
We  are  Uctle  acquainted  either  wiih  the  prerqga* 
lives  annexed  to  this  diftin^oa^  or  with  the  means 
of  obtaining  it.  This  igniKant  and  iav^ge  pe<^l6 
had  alfo  forcerers  among  them,  who  were  always 
cither  the  offspring  or  parents  of  i'^erftitaoiu 

Columbus 
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Columbus  omitted  no  attention  that  might  en- 
gage the  friendfliip  of  thefe  iflanders.  But  at  the 
fame  time  he  made  them  fenfible^that,  though  he  had 
no  inclination  to  hurt  them,  he  did  not  want  the 
power.  The  proofs  he  gave  in  their  prefence  of  the 
furprifing  effe&s  of  his  artillery^  conTinced  them  of 
tiie  truth  of  what  he  (aid.  They  looked  upon  the 
Spaniards  as  men  defcended  from  heaven ;  and.the 
prefents  they  received  were,  in  their  eftimation, 
not  meer  curiofities,  but  facred  things.  This  error 
was  produAive  of  great  advantages  i  nor  was  it  re« 
moved  by  any  aA  of  folly  or  cruelty.  They  gave 
the  £ivages  red  caps,  glafs  beads,  pins,  knives,  and 
bells^  and  received  in  return  gold  and  provifions. 

Columbus  availed  himfelf  of  this  harmony  to  fix 
upon  a  place  for  a  fettlement,  which  he  defigned 
ihould  be  tjie  center  of  all  his  future  projefis.  He 
ercded  a  fort  with  the  aiBftance  of  the  iflanders,  who 
cbearfuUy  laboured  to  forge  chains  for  them&lves. 
He  left  thirty-nine  Caftilians  in  the  place;  and, 
bavii^  reconnoitred  the  greateft  part  of  the  ifland, 
£uled  for  SpatQ. 

He  arrived  at  Palps,  a  port  of  Andalufia,  from 
whence  he  had  fet  fail  feven  months  before.  He 
proceeded  by  land  to  Barcelona,  where  the  court 
refided.  This  journey  was  a  triumph.  The  nobility 
and  the  people  went  to  meet  him,  and  followed  him 
in  crouds  to  the  prefence  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella. 
He  prefented  to  them  fome  iflanders,  who  had  vo« 
hmcarily  accompaniedvhim.  He  produced  pieces  of 
gold,  birdsy  cotton,  and  many  cur lofities,  which  wer^ 
valuable  on  account  of  their  novelty.    Such  a  va« 
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ricty  of  uncommon  obje£^s^  expofed  to  the  view  of 
a  people  whofe  vanity  inflamed  by  imaginacioa 
magnified  every  thing,  made  them  fancy  that  they 
faw  an  inexhauftible  fource  of  riches  for  ever  flow* 
ing  into  their  country.  The  enthufiafm  fpread^  and 
reached  even  to  the  throne.  At  the  public  audience 
the  fovereigns  gave  to  Columbus,  he  was  permitted 
to  be  covered,  and  to  fit  as  a  grandee  of  Spain. 
He  related  his  voyage  to  them.  They  loaded  liim 
with  carefl*es,  commendations,  and  honours;  and 
foon  after  he  reimbarked  with  feventeen  (ail^  to 
make  new  difcoveries^  and  to  eftablilh  colonies. 

On  his  arrival  at  San  Domingo  with  fifteen  hun- 
dred foldiers,  three  hundred  artificers,  n^iffionaries, 
com,  fruits,  and  fuch  domeftic  animals  as  were 
unknown  in  the  new  world ;  Colambus  found  his 
f  ortrefs  demoliflied,  and  all  the  Spaniards  maflacred. 
It  appeared  on  examination  clear  to  Ck)lumbus,  that 
they  had  drawn  this  misfortune  upon  themfelves,by 
their  haughty,  licentious,  and  tyrannical  behaviour: 
and  he  had  the  addrefs  to  perfuade  thofe  who  had 
lefs  moderation  than  himfelf^that  it  was  good  policy 
to  pod  pone  their  revenge  to  another  time.  They 
employed,  themfelves  entirely  in  fcrutinizing  the 
mines,  the  working  of  which  was  one  day  to  coft  (b 
much  blood,  and  in  building  forts  in  the  neighbour- 
hood with  fufficient  garrifons  to  proteft  their  labours. 

^  CTcifcd  '  ^^  '^^  "^®^°  ^^^^  ^^^  provifions  that  had  been 
towards  *  brought  from  Europe  were  fpoilt  by  the  damp 
«  Hif  a""*  heat  of  the  climate ;  and  the  few  hands,  fcnt  over 
nioia.  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  vegetables  in  a  country 
fo  favourable  to  their  growth,  vveie  cither  dead«  or 

difabled 
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dtfabled  by  ficknefs*  The  military  men  were  de-  ^9^^ 
iired  to  fupply  their  place  -,  but  they  difdained  an  ^  /  '  r 
employment  that  was  to  procure  them  fubfiftence. 
Indolence  began  then  to  be  an  honourable  diftinc- 
tion  in  Spain.  To  do  nothing,  was  eileemed  the  • 
charaderiftic  of  a  gentleman;  and  the  meaneft 
foldier  chofe  to  live  in  the  high  ftile,  in  a  country 
vhere  he  found  himfelf  independent.  The  iflanders 
offered  them  every  things  but  they  required  more. 
They  were  perpetually  aiking  them  for  provifions 
and  gold.  In  llhort,  thefe  unfortunate  people  at 
lafl  grew  tired  of  gardening,  hunting,  fifliing,  and 
working  in  the  mines,  to  gratify  the  infati^ble  Spa* 
fliards ;  and  from  that  moment  they  were  confidered 
in  no  other  light  but  that  of  traitors  and  rebellious 
ilafesj  whofe  lives  might  be  taken  away  at  pleafure. 

Columbus,  finding  that  the  Indians  were  exaf** 
perated  by  this  barbarous  treatment,  returned  from 
pnrfuing  his  difcoveries,  in  hopes  of  brining  the 
parties  to  a  reconciliation ;  but  the  mutinous  cla* 
mours  of  a  fierce  and  rapacious  foldiery  drove  him 
into  hoftilities,  which  were  contrary  to  his  fenti- 
ments  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  politician.  With 
two  hundred  foot  and  twenty  horfe  he  ventured 
to  attack  an  army,  faid  to  confift  of  a  hundred 
thoufand  men,  on  the  fpot  where  the  city  of  St. 
Jago  was  afterwards  built. 

Thb  unhappy  Indians  were  conquered  before 
they,  engaged.  They  confidered  the  Spaniards  as 
beings  of  a  fuperior  order.  Their  admiration,  re* 
fpeft,  and  fear,  were  increafed  by  the  European 
armours  and  the  fight  of  the  cavalry  in  particular 
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aftoniflied  them  beyond  meafure.  Many  of  them 
were  fimple  enough  to  bdieve  that  the  man  and 
the  horfe  were  the  fame  animal,  or  a  kind  of  doty* 
Had  their  courage  e?en  been  proof  againft  thefe 
imprefiions  of  terror,  they  oould  hare  made  but  a 
faint  refiftante*  The  cannonading,  die  pikes,  and 
a  difcipline  to  which  they  were  ftrangers,  muft 
have  eafily  difperfed  them*  They  fled  on  all  fides* 
They  demanded  peace )  which  was  granted  them, 
on  condition  that  they  fliould  cultivate  the  land  for 
the  Spaniards,  and  furnifli  thcat  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  gold  every  month* 

Thesb  hard  terms»  and  the  cruelties  that  ag» 
gravated  them,  foon  became  infupportaUe.  To 
fcreen  themfelves  from  them,  the  iflaiiders  took 
refuge  in  the  mountains,  where  they  hoped  to  pro. 
cure  the  fmall  fubfiftence  their  neoeflities  required 
by  hunting  and  gathering  wild  fruits,  till  their 
eMmies^  who  each  of  them  required  more  nooriili* 
ment  than  ten  Indians,  finding  themfehes  deprifed 
of  proyifions,  fliouid  be  obliged  to  repaft  the  feu* 
But  they  were  difappointed  in  their  expeOations* 
The  Caftilians  fupported  themfelves  by  the  fiip- 
plies  diey  received  from  Europe,  and  purfued  their 
horrid  plan  with  more  eagemefs  than  ever.  No 
place  was  inaccefiible  to  their  rage*  They  trained 
their  dogs  to  hunt  and  devour  the  unhappy  inha- 
bitantsi  and  fome  of  them  made  a  vow  to  maflacrc 
twelve  Indians  every  day  in  honour  of  the  twelfe 
Apoftles*  By  thefe  means  a  third  part  of  thefe 
tiations  was  deflroyed*  On  their  arrival,  the  ifland 
was  fuppofed  to*  contain  a  million  of  inhabitants* 

AU 
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AU  accounts  agree  that  this  number  is  not  exag-.  book 
gerated ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  population  was 
confiderable. 

Those  who  did  not  fall  a  prey  to  mifcry^  fa* 
-tag^e^  appr^heniion^  and  the  fword^  were  forced 
to  fubmit  to  the  will  of  the  conqueror,  who  exe^- 
gCfsd  his  powfr  with  fdoxt  rigour,  as  it  was  UQt 
aow  reftraincd  by  the  prefence  of  Columbus.  Thls^ 
gjftaait  man  was  returned  to  Spain,  to  inform  the  court 
of  (he  barbarities  which  the  cbara&er  of  the  peo* 
pie  under  hb  command  made  it  impoifible  for  him 
to  pseyent,  and  wh^c^  the  voyages  he  was  perpe- 
tually engaged  in  did  not  allow  him  to  controul* 
Duripg  his  abfence,  the  colony,  which  he  had  left 
under  i^\s  brother's  cgmmand,  was  torn  by  diflen- 
tions,  an^moiities,  and  mutinies.  No  orders  were 
obeyed,  unlefs  when  fome  cacique  was  to  be  de- 
throned, fome  liord  pillaged  or  demoliihed,  or  fome 
nation  extirpated. .  The  moment  thefe  favage  troops 
had  got  poiTdCon  of  the  treafu^es  of  thefe  unhappy 
people  whom  they  had  maflfacred,  the  difturbances 
were  renewed.  The  defire  of  independence,  and 
the  unequal  diftribution  of  the  fpoils,  created  dif* 
jentions  among  thefe  rapapious  conquerors.  Autho-' 
city  was  no  longer  refpeded ;  the  fubalterns  paid 
9S  little  regard  to  their  commanders,  as  the  comman-^ 
ders  did  to  the  laws ;  and  qpen  war  at  lad  broke 
PVit  among  themfelves. 

The  Indians,  who  fometimes  bore  a  part  in  thefe 
bloody  and  deteftable  fcenes,;aiid  were  always  wit* 
qefles  of  them,  recovered  ^eir  courage  a  little. 
Th^ur  iimpUcity  did  not  prevent  them  from  per- 
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eeWing  that  it  was  by  no  means  imprafticable  to 
rid  themfclves  of  a  fmall  number  of  tyrants,  who 
appeared  to  have  loft  fight  of  their  projefts,  and 
attended  to  nothing  but  the  implacable  hatred  they 
bore  to  one  another.  Animated  by  this  hope,  they 
embarked  in  a  confederacy,  which  was  managed 
with  more  art  than  could  have  been  fufpeded, 
and  which  had  acquired  confiderable  ftrength.  The 
Spaniards,  who  perfifted  in  deftroying  each  other 
noiwithftanding  they  were  threatened  by  fq  great 
a  danger,  would  probably  have  fallen  ?idims  to 
their  own  obftinacy,  had  not  Columbus  arrived 
from  Europe  at  this  critical  jan£hiret 

The  diftinguiftied  reception  he  had  met  with 
there  at  firft  had  made  but  a  tranfitory  hnpreffion 
upon  the  people ;  time,  which  brings  on  refle^on 
when  the  firft  tranfports  of  enthufiafm  are  pafled, 
had  diftipated  that  eagernefs  which  had  at  firft 
been  fliewn  for  expeditions  to  the  new  world. 
The  report  of  the  riches,  and  even  the  oftentations 
difplay  of  the  tre^fures  brought  frpm  thence,  no 
longer  revived  the  fpirit  of  the  people :  on  the  con- 
trary, the  livid  complexions  of  all  thofe  who  re* 
turned  home;  the  fevefe  and  difgraceful  diftempers 
with  which  moft  of  them  were  afflifted ;  the  accounts 
of  the  unwholefomcnef?  of  the  climate,  of  the  num- 
bers who  had  loft  their  lives,  and  the  hardftiips  they 
had  undergone  from  the  fcafcity  of  provifions;  anun- 
willingnefs  to  be  under  the  command  of  a  foreigner, 
who  was  blamed  for  the  fcverity  of  his  dilcipline; 
and,  perhaps,  the  jealoufy  they  entertained  of  his 
growing  reputation ;  all  thefe  rcafons  contribuM 

to 
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to  prodace  an  iDfuperable  prejudice  againft  San  B  o  o  fc 
Domingo  in  the  fubjeds  of  the  province  of  Caftile, 
the  only  Spaniards  )xrho  were  then  allowed  to  em«> 
bark  for  that  ifland. 

It  was  abfolutely  neceflary,  however^  to  pro- 
cure colonifts ;  the  admiral  therefore  propofed  to 
have  recourfe  to  the  prifons,  and,  by  refcuing  the 
Tileft  malefa^brs  from  death  and  infamy,  to  make 
them  the  inftruments  of  extending  the  power  of 
their  country,  of  which  they  had  been  the  bane 
and  difgrace.  This  projed  would  have  been  at- 
tended with  fewer  inconveniences  in  fuch  colonies 
as,  haying  gained  a  more  folid  eftablifliment, 
might,  by  the  force  of  their  laws  and  the  purity  cf 
their  manners,  have  reftrained  or  correded  the  ex- 
ceffes  oi  a  few  licentious  and  profligate  individuals ; 
but  infant  flates  require  founders  of  a  different 
charader  from  a  train  of  banditti*  America  will 
never  get  rid  of  the  remains  of  that  alloy  which 
debafed  the  firft  colonies  that  were  tranfported  thi- 
ther from  Europe.  Columbus  foon  experienced  the 
ill  eSeds  of  the  injudicious  advice  he  had  given. 

Had  this  enterprifing  feaman  carried  out  with 
him  men  of  the  common  (lamp,  he  might,  during 
the  voyage,  ha?e  infpired  them  with  honeft  prin- 
ciples at  leaft,  if  not  with  high  notions  of  honoilr. 
Thefe  perfons  on  their  arrival  would  have  confti- 
tuted  a  majority,  and  the  reft  would  have  been 
forced,  or  perhaps  inclined,  to  adopt  the  examples 
of  moderation  and  obedience  they  would  have  fe( 
them.  Such  a  harmony  would  have  been  produc* 
tive  of  the  moft  ialutary  ttk&h  ^nd  have  eftji- 
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bliihed  the  colony  on  the  molt  fotid  fooDdaiiaib 
The  Indians  would  hare  beea  creftced  in  a  better 
manner,  the  mines  worked  to  ^renter  advantage^ 
and  the  taxes  more  eaGly  lei^.  The  mother- 
jconntry,  animated  by  tht$  fucceis  to  the  grcateft 
attempts^  m^;ht  bare  formed  new  fettl^nenti^ 
which  would  have  augmented  the  glory,  the  wealth, 
and  the  power  of  Spain*  Thefe  important  eventi, 
which  might  have  been  brought  forward  in  a  few 
years,  were  rendered  abortive  by  this  fingle  piece 
of  mifinanagement. 

Thb  malefadors  who  accompanied  Colombusj, 
in  conjundion  with  the  plunderers  at  San  Do- 
mingo, formed  a  fociety  the  moft  abandoned  ima* 
ginable.  They  were  ftrangers  to  fubocdinattgDi 
decency,  and  humanity*  The  admiral  in  parti- 
cular was  the  objed  of  their  refentment,  who 
perceived  too  late  the  falie  ftep  he  had  taken 
himfeif;  or  into  whichi  perhaps,  he  had  been 
betrayed  by  his  enemies.  This  extraordinary  man 
purchafed  upon  very  hard  terms  the  £ame  whici^ 
his  genius  and  induftry  had  procured  him.  His 
life- exhibited  a  rperpetual  contrail  betwe^  thofe 
incidents  whkh  either  elate  or  deprefs  the  miml 
of  a  conqueror.  He  was  not  only  continually 
expofed  to  cabals,  calnmni^,  and  the  ingratitude 
-pf  individuals ;  but  was  alfo  obUged  to  fiibmit 
to  the  caprices  of  a  haughty  and  fufpicious  court, 
.which  by  turns  rewarded  or  punilhed^  carefled  or 
difgraced  him. 

The  prejudice,  entertained  by  the  Spanifh  mi- 
niftry  againft  the  author  of  «thc  greatefl  difcovery 
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♦?cr  made,  operated  fo  far,  chat  an  arbitrator  was  ^  9^^ 
f cut  to  the  new  worldf  to.  decide  between  Colum*   t 
l>i]s  and  his  foldiers.  Bovadilla,  the  moft  ambiiiou), 
felf-interefted,  un}uft,  and  violent  man  that  had  yet 
gone  over  to  America,  arrived  at  San  Domingo,  (mt 
tl^  admiral  in  irons,  and  had .  him  oondnfied  to 
Spain  like  the  word  of  criminals.  The  court,  aiham-p 
ed  of  fo  ignominious  a  treatment,  granted  him  his 
liberty ;  but  widiont  rcdreffing  the  ii^ury  he  had 
received,  or  reftoring  him  to  his  employments. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  this  uncomnK>Q  nian,  who,  10 
the  aftonilhment  of  Europe,  added  a  fjMirth  part  to 
the  earth,  or  rather  half  a  worid  to  this  globe, 
which  had  been  fo  long  defolate,  and  folittleknown. 
It  might  reafonably  have  been  expeded,  that  pub- 
lic gratitude  would  have  given  the  name  of  this  in- 
trepid feaman  to  the  new  hemifpherc,  the  firft  dif- 
covcry  of  which  was  owing  to  his  eoterprifing  ge- 
nius. This  was  the  lead  homage  of  refjpea  that  couW 
be  paid  to  his  memory  :  but  either  through  envy, 
inattention,  or  the  caprice  of  fortune  in  the  diftri- 
bution  of  fame,  this  honour  was  rcfcrved  for  Ame- 
licus  Vefpu^ius,  a  Florentine,  who  did  nothing^ 
more  than  follow  the  footftepsof  amanwhofenamb 
ought  to  ftand  foremoft  in  the  lift  of  great  charac- 
ters.  Thus  the  very  «ra,  which  added  America  to 
the  known  world,  was  diftinguiflied  by  an  inftance 
pf  injoftice,  that  may  be  confidercd  as  a  fatal  pre- 
lude to  thofe  fcenes  of  violence  of  which  this  un- 
bappy  country  was  afterwards  to  be  the  theaure. 

After  the  difgracc  of  Columbus,  and  the  death 
pf  IfabelU,  thcfe  abufcs  became  more  frcquajt. 
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BOOK  The  iflandcrs,  though  condemned  to  the  exceffire 
^  '  i  -labours  of  vaffalage,  which  often  proved  fatal  to 
them,  and  to  pay  the  mod  exorbitant  fines*  bad 
hitherto  continued  to  live  in  their  hords^  after  the 
maimer  of  th^  country,  and  under  the  govemment 
of  therr  caciques.  In  the  year  1506,  Ferdinand 
ivas  petitioned  to  make  a  diftribution  of  ihefe 
people  among  the  conquerors,  that  they  might  be 
emi^oyed  in  the  mines,  or  in  any  other  kinds  of 
labour  that  tyranny  might  think  proper  to  ioN 
pofe.  Religion  and  political  views  were  the  two 
»  pretences  made  ufe  of  to  palliate  this  •  inhumao 

plan*  It  was  urged*  that  fo  long  as  thefe  favages 
were  tolerated  in  their  fuperftttions,  they  would 
never  embrace  chriftianity ;  and  would  always  be 
in  a  difpofition  to  revolt,  unlefs  their  difperfioa 
put  it  out  of  their  power  to  make  any  attempt. 
The  monarch)  relying  on  the  opinion  of  the  deigy, 
whofe  intolerant  principles  always  led  them  into 
violent  meafures,  complied  with  the  requeft  that 
was  made  him.  The  whole  ifland  w^s  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  diflri^.  Every  Spaniard, 
whether  a  native  of  Caftile  or  Arragon,  was  in- 
^fcriminately  allotted  a  larger  or  fmaller  part,  in 
proportion  to  his  rank,  intereft,  or  birch.  The 
Indians  afligned  to  each  difiri£l  from  this  inftant 
became  flaves,  whofe  fervices  and  lives  were  at  the 
difpofal  of  their  matters.  This  cruel  fyfiem  was 
afterwards  adopted  in  all  the  fettlements  in  the  new 
world. 

The  produce  of  the  mines  was  now  more  cer- 
tain.   At  firft  one  half  belonged  to  the  crown. 

This 
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This  daitn  was  afterwards  reduced  to  one  third,   BOOK 
and  stt  length  limited  to  a  fifth  part.  ,       ' 

The  treafures  brought  from  San  Domingo  ex*^ 
cited  the  avarice  even  of  thofe  who  would  not  ven- 
ture to  crofs  the  feas.    The  grandees,  and  thole^ 
who  had  employments  in  the  ftate,  obtained  grants 
of  land  by  which  they  enriched  themfelves  without 
any  trouble.    They  committed  the  care  of  them  to 
agents  who  were  to  make  their  own  fortunes,  while 
they  inpreafed  thofe  of  thehr  princlpalst    Impoili- 
ble  as  it  feemed,  there  was  now  an  augmentation 
of  cruelties.    In  five  years  after  this  ^barbarous 
fyften)  took  place,  the  natives  were  reduced  to 
fourteen  thoufand ;  and  the  continent  and  the  ad* 
jacent  iflands  were  ranfagked  for  favages  to  fupply 
their  place. 

They  were  indifcriminately  chained  together 
like  beafts.    Thofe  who  fank  under  then-  burdens 
were  compelled  to  rife  by  fevere  blows.    No  inter- 
courfe  pafled  between  the  fexes  but  by  ftealt}i.  The 
men  periflied  in  the  mines ;  and  the  women  in  the 
fields,  which    they  cultivated  with  their  weak 
hands.     Their  confliiutions,  •  already    CTchaufted 
with  ^xceffive  labour,  were  ftill  further  impaired 
by  an  unwholefome  and  fcanty  diet.    The  mothers 
expired  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  preffing  their 
dead  or  dying  infants  to  their  breafts,  fhriveled  and 
conirafted  for  want  of  a  proper  fupply  of  milk. 
The  fathers  either  poifoned  themfelves,  or  hanged 
themfelves  on  thofe  very  trees  on  which  they  had 
juft  before  feen  their  wives  or  their  children  expire. 

.  Th?  whole  race  became  c«infl. 

The 
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B  o  o^  Xhe  Spaniards^  before  their  firft  fettlements  in 
-  /  ,^  the  new  world  were  laid  wafte  by  thefe  fccnes  of 
horror,  had  formed  fome.of  lefs  note  at  Jamaica, 
Porto-Rico,  and  Cuba.  Velafquez,  who  founded 
the  laft  of  thefe,  wasdefirous  that  his  colony  Ihoo)^ 
epjoy,  together  with  that  of  S;ui  Domingo,  the  ad- 
vantage of  making  difcoTeries  upon  the  oontinea^ 
and  he  fixed  upon  Francis  Hernandez  of  Cordova 
to  conduA  this  glorious  undertaking.  He  furniihed 
him  with  three  veflcls  and  a  hundred  and  ten  men, 
with  perniiiEon  to  ercA  forts,  to  bring  off  fiaves, 
or  to  export  gold,  at  his  own  difcretion.  This 
voyage,  which  was  made  in  1517,  was  produdi?eaf 
no  event  except  the  difcovery  of  the  Yucatan. 

John  of  Gryaka,  who  was  fent  out  the  follow- 
ing  year  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  this  country^  difcharged  his  commif- 
fion  with  ability ;  but  he  did  not  confine  himfelf  to 
this  objcft  :  he  furvcyed  the  coaft  of  Campeachy, 
purfu^d  his  voyage  ftill  further  norths  and  landed 
iwher^Ver  he  found  a  convenient  fpot.  Though  he 
did  not  alvirays  meet  with  a  favourable  reception, 
his  expedition  proved  extremely  fuccefsfuK  l\e 
))rought  home  a  great  quantity  of  gold,  and  ac- 
quired a  fufficient  infight  into  the  extent,  opulence, 
and  ftr^pgth  of  Mexico. 

^'*^wth7  '^^^  conqueft  of  this  vaft  empire  appeared  too 
^queftof  great  an  undertaking  for  a  man  of  Gryalva's  abili- 
whiTtp-  "^^*  Fcrpando  Cortez,  who  was  more  diftin- 
nened  to  guifhed  ou  accouut  of  the  expedations  that  were 
Tabafco.  entertained  of  his  future  condufi,  than  by  the 
great  fervices  he  had  already  performed^  was  una- 
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jiimoufly  fixed  upon  to  cancy  this  plan  mix>  ezeca*  ^  ^^w^ 
tioo.  According  to  the  rcprdentation  given  of  him 
by  his  adherents,  it  appears^  that  he  had  fuch  an 
uncommon  ftrength  of  conftitution,  that  he  was 
able  to  undergo  the  greateft  fatigues ;  that  he 
poffefled  the  talent  of  eloquence  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree ;  a  fagacity  which  forefaw  every  thing ;  a  pre- 
fence  of  mind  not  to  be  difturbed  by  the  mofl:  un« 
expeded  events;  that  he  was  •fruitful  in  expe« 
dients ;  that  he.  knew  how  to  reduce  tbofe  to  fub- 
jeftion  who  refufed  to  liften  to  terms  of  accommo^ 
dation;  that  he  purfued  with  invariable  fteadinefs 
the  point  he  had  in  view ;  and  that  he  vMs  ani- 
mated with  that  enthuSaftic  love  of  gloty^  which 
has  ever  been  conlklered  as  the  leading  qualifica* 
tion  in  a  hero.  This  advantageous  idea  of  Cortex 
has  long  prevailed  among  the  generality  of  people^ 
whofe  judgements  are,  and  muft  ever  be,  regulated 
by  the  fole  flandard  of  fuccefs.  But^  fince  philofb- 
phy  has  thrown  a  new  light  upon  hiftory,  it  is  be- 
come a  matter  of  doubt  Whether  the  faults  of  Cor- 
tez  did  not  overbalance  his  great  qualities. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  Gortez^  who  was 
afterwards  fo  celebrated,  was  no  fooner  invefted 
by  Velafquez  with  the  command  of  the  mod  im- 
portant expedition  that  had  hitherto  been  under- 
taken to  the  new  world,  than  all  men  who  felt 
a  propeniity  for  acquiring  fortune  or  fame  crouded 
about  him.  Having  furmounted  the  obftacles 
which  jealoufy  and  enmity  thew  in  his  way,  he 
fct  (ail  on  the  loth  of  February  1519.  His  forces 
confided  of  five  hundred  and  eight  foldiers,  a  bun^ 

dred 
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dred  ind  nine  failors  with  their  proper  officers^ 
ibme  cavalry,  and  a  fmall  train  of  artillery.  This 
armament,  inconfiderable  as  it  was,  was  not  equip* 
ped  by  goTemment,  which  only  lent  the  fandion 
of  its  name  to  the  attempts  that  were  made  to  dif- 
cover  new  countries,  and  form  new  fettlements. 
Tbefe  enterprifes  were  all  carried  on  at  the  ex« 
pence  of  private  perfons,  who  were  ruined  if  they 
failed  in  them ;  while  their  fuccefs  enlarged  the 
dominion  of  the  mother^country  After  the  firft 
expeditions,  the  ftate  neither  formed  any  plan, 
nor  advanced  any  money,  nor  raifed  any  troops. 
The  thtrft  of  gold,  and  the  fpirit  of  chivabry  which 
fiill  prevailed,  were  the  only  incitements  to  induf- 
try  and  activity.  The  influence  of  tbefe,  however, 
was  fo  powerful,  that  not  only  the  common  people, 
but  great  numbers  of  diilinguiihed  rank,  flew  with 
impatience  to  mix  with  favages  in  the  torrid  zone, 
and  frequently  in  an  unwholefome  climate.  There 
were,  perhaps,  at  that  time,  no  people  upon  earth 
befides  the  Spaniards  fo  frugal,  fo  much  inured  to 
fatigue,  or  fo  accuftomed  to  the  in  temperature  of 
a  hot  climate,  as  to  be  able  to  endure  fo  many 
hardihips. 

CoRTEZi  who  poflefled  thefe  qualities  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  attacked  the  Indians  at  Tabafco  zs  he 
marched  along,  defeated  them  in  feveral  engage- 
ments, granted  them  peace,  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  them,  and  brought  away  feveral  of  their  wo« 
men,  who  were  glad  to  follow  him.  This  readineis 
of  theirs  may  be  accounted  for  very  naturally. 

In 
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In  America  the  men  were  in  general  addiAed  to  book 
that  (hameful  kind  of  debaachery  which  (hocks  na« 
nire>  and  perverts  animal  infiinA.  This  depravity 
has  been  attribnted  by  fome  to  natural  weaknefs^ 
whicb^  however,  (hould  rather  feem  to  be  contrary 
than  incentive  to  it.  It  may  rather  be  afcribed.to 
the  heat  of  the  clunate ;  the  contempt  the  meii 
have  for  the  fofter  fex ;  the  little  pleafure  that  can 
be  experienced  in  the  arms  of  a  woman  harrafled 
with  labour ;  the  inconftancy  of  tafte ;  the  caprice 
which  incites  us  in  every  particular  to  enjoyments 
that  are  leafl  common ;  and  infpires  us  with  certain 
inordinate  propenfities  tQ  voloptuoufnefg,  more 
eafy  to  be  conceived  thanexplained  with  decency* 
BeGdes,  thofe  hunting  parties,  in  which  the  men 
are  frequently  abfent  from  the  women  for  two 
months,  have  alfo  contributed  to  familiarize  men 
more  with  each  other.  This  vice  is  therefore  in 
thefe  countries  nothing  more  than  the  confequence 
of  an  univerfal  and  violent  pafiion,  which  even  in 
civilized  nations  tramples  upon  honour,  vinne,  de- 
cency, probity,  the  ties  of  confanguinity,  and  pa- 
triotic fentiment :  beiides  that,  there  are  fome  ac- 
tion^ to  which  civilized  people  have  with  reafoti 
attached  moral  ideas,  that  never  have  entered  into 
the  minds  of  favages. 

However  this  may  be,  the  arrival  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans  raifed  new  ideas  in  the  American  women^ 
They  threw  themfelves  without  referve  into  the 
arms  of  thefe  libidinous  flrangers,  who  had  inured 
themfelves  to  cruelty,  and  wbofe  avaricious  hands 
were  drenched  in  blood.    While  the  unfortunate 
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remains  of  thefe  favage  nation^  were  endeaTouring 
to  feparate  themfelves  frcmi  the  fword  that  purfucd 
them  by  immeDre  traAs  of  deferts,  their  women, 
who  had  been  hitherto  too  much  negleAed,  boldly 
trampling  on  the  earcafes  of  their  children  and  of 
tfadr  mnrdered  hufbandsi  went  to  feek  their  de- 
firoyers  eten  in  their  camp>  in  order  to  intice  them 
to  (hare  the  ardent  tranfports  with  which  they  were 
devoured.  This  furious  attachment  of  the  Ameri- 
can women  for  the  Spaniards  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  caufes  that  contributed  to  the  conquefl 
of  the  new  world.  Thefe  women  nfually  ferTcd 
them  as  guides,  frequently  procured  them  fnbr 
fiftencci  and  fometimes  betrayed  confpirades  to 
them. 

The  mod  celebrated  of  thefe  women  was  named 
Marina.  Though  Ihe  was  the  daughter  of  a  pretty 
powerful  cacique,  (he  had  been  reduced,  by  fome 
fingular  events,  to  a  ftate  of  flavery  among  the 
Mexicans  from  her  earliefl  infancy.  She  had  been 
brought,  by  frdh  incidents,  to  Tabafco  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  Struck  with  her  figure 
and  her  charms,  they  foon  diftingullhed  her  from 
the  reft.  Their  general  furrcndered  his  heart  to 
her,  and  at  the  fame  time  excited  a  warm  paffion 
in  her  breaft.  In  the  midft  of  amorous  embraces 
ihe  readily  learnt  the  Spanifh  language.  G>rtez, 
on  his  part,  foon  difcovered  the  intelligent  mind 
and  refolute  character  of  his  miftrefs ;  and  not  only 
made  her  his  interpreter,  but  alfo  his  advifer.  AH 
hiftorians  agree  that  ihe  aded  a  confiderable  part 
in  every  enterprife  againft  Mexico. 

RiPOET 
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Report  fays,  that  this  empire  had  not  then  been   ^  00  K 
founded  above  a  century.    In  order  to  prove  a  cir-  ; 

cumftance  of  fo  little  credibility,  it  is  neceffary  we  Cortezar- 

'  '  nvcs  at 

ibould  have  other  telriihony  than  that  of  the  Spa-  Mexico. 
niards,  who  had  neither  the  ability  nor  the  will  to  ^mcnta 
examine  any  thing  ;  and  better  authority  than  that  with  the 
of  their  fanatic  priefts,  who  wanted  to  eftablilh  their  SrxTafca- 
own  fuperftitions,  by  abolifliing  the  worftiip  of  ^^ 
thefe  people.    What  fhould  we  know  of  China,  if 
the  Portugucfe  had  been  able  to  fet  it  on  fire,  over- 
throw, or  deftroy  it,  as  they  did  the  Brazils? 
Should  we  now  converfc  about  the  antiquity  of  its' 
books,  its  laws,  and  its  manners  ?   When  fome  few 
philofophers  have  been  allowed  to  penetrate  intd' 
Mexico,  there  to  find  out  and  clear  the  ruins  of 
their  hiftory,  and  that  thefe  learned  men  fliall  nei-' 
ther  be  monks  nor   Spaniards,    but  Englifh  or- 
Frenchmen,  who  will  be  allowed  every  liberty,  and 
have  all  the  means  of  getting  at  the  truth ;  theii' 
perhaps  we  may  learn,  whether  barbarifm  has  not 
deftroyed  the  antient  monuments  that  might  have 
difcovered  the  traces    of  the  antiquity  of  this* 
country. 

Our  lights  concerning  the  founders  of  the  em-  * 
pire  are  not  more  certain  than  thofe  we  have  with 
refpeft  to  the  aera  of  its  foundation.  This  is  another' 
of  thofe  fafts  the  knowledge  of  which  we  have  beett 
deprived  of  by  the  ignorance  of  the  Spaniards. 
Their  credulous  hiftorians  have,  indeed,  told  us,  in 
an  uncertain  and  vague  manner,  that  fome  barba-* 
rianswho  formed  a  national  body,  iffuingfrom  the! 
north  of  this  continent^  had  fuccecded  in  fubduing  • 
Vou  II.  B  b  fuc- 
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*  %L  ^    focccffivcly  fome  favages  born  under  a  milder  flqr^ 
>     .     ^   and  who  either  did  not  live  in  a  fociai  ftatCj  or 
formed  only  fmall  focieties* 

All  that  we  can  affirm  is^  that  Montezuma  wa^ 
the  fpvereign  of  Mexico  when  the  Spaniards  landed 
on  the  coafis  of  that  empire.  The  monarch  w^ 
icon  informed  of  the  arrival  of  thefe  ftrangeru 
Throughout  this  vaft  extent  of  kingdom,  couriers, 
were  placed  at  difFereot  diftances^'  who  fpeedily  ac-i 
quain^ed  the  court  with  every  thii^g  that  happened 
in  the  mod  diftant  provinces.  Their  difpatches  were 
compofed  of  pieces  of  cotton^  upon  which  were 
delineated  the  fevcral.  circumftances  of  the  aSair» 
that  required  the  attention  of  government.  The 
figures  were  intertpixed  lyith  hierqglypl^ic  ch^rac* 
t^rs^  which  fuppUed  what  thp  art  of  the  painter  had 
not  been  able  to  expref$« 

It  was  to  be  expeA)ed,  that  9  prince  whp  had  bwi 
raifed  to  the  throne  by  his  valour^  who  bad  gz« 
t|rn4cd  his  empire  by  coaqueft,  who  was  in  poftsi^ 
fion  of  numerous  and  difciplined  armies^  would eitber 
fend  to  attack,  or  would  have  marched  bimfidf  to 
difperfe,  a  handful  of  adventurers,  who  dared  to  in- 
fed  and  plunder  his  dominions.  Qut  this  ftep  wasne-^ 
gleAed ;  and  the  Spaniards^  who  had  always  an  ir« 
refiftible  turn  to  the  marvellouSf  ei^eavoured  to  ex- 
plain, by  having  recourfe  to  a  miracle,  a  condud  fo. 
evidently  oppofite  to  the  charafler  of  the  nipnarch, 
and  fo  incompatible  with  his  fituatiout  The  writer} 
of  this  fuperftitious  nation  have  not  fcrqpled  tp  der 
dare  to  the  whole  univerfe,  that,  a  little  before  the 
difcovery  of  the  new  worUli  it  had  b^pfi  %ecpj4 

to 
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to  rtve  Mexkans,  that  w  invincible  people  from  the  ^  9^  ^ 
e»fi  Would  foon  comt  afmong  thetn,  T^ha  would  in  a 
nwmioraMe  aftd  lerriM^  manner  avenge  the  gods 
irHcaced  by  their  moft  horrid  crimes,  and  particu- 
laply  Iry  that  vice  which  is  moft  repugnant  to  nature* 
This*  fatal  prediMon  alone,  they  fay,  had  fafci- 
nated  the  underftanding  of  Montezuma.  By  this 
imipo&urt,  they  have  imagined  that  they  Ihould 
gain  the  douMe  advantage  of  juftifying  their  ufur* 
patioos,  and  making  heaven  anfwerable  for  a  part 
of  their  cruelties.  This  abfurd  fable  has  for  a  long 
time  obtained  credit  among  fome  perfons  in  both 
h^mifpheres,  and  the  infatuation  is  not  fo  lurprifrng 
as  might  at  fir  ft  be  imagined.  The  reafons  of  it 
will  be  made  evident  by  a  few  reflexions. 

The  earth  has  ever  been  Ibbjeft  to  revolutions. 
Befides  its^  diurnal  and  annual  motion  from  weft  to 
eaft,  it  may  have  another  infenfible  as  the  lapfe  of 
time  which  produces  a  revolution  from  north  to 
fouth;  and  which  the  moderns  have  juft  begun  to 
difoover,  without  pretending,  however,  either  to  cal- 
culate the  beginning  of  it^  or  to  trace  its  continu- 
ation. 

This  inclination  of  the  earth  is  only  a  feeming 
one,  if  it  be  owing  to  the  heavens,  which,  by  a  flow 
motion  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  their 
orbs,  attraA  and  draw  after  them  the  fun  towards 
the  pole :  but  it  is  a  real  one,  if  our  globe,  by  its 
natural  conftitution,  verges  as  it  were  infcnfibly  to- 
wards a  point  oppofite  to  this  fecret  motion  of  the 
heavens :  however  this  may  be,  by  the  natural  con- 
fequexKe  of  this  inclination,  the  earth's  a^  being 

B  b  a  con- 
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^  V?  ^  conftantly  declining,  it  may  happen^  that  what  wc 
call  the  oblique  fphere  may  become  a  right  one, 
and  what  was  a  right  fphere  may  in  its  turn  be- 
come an  oblique  one — that  the  countries  now  lying 
under  the  equator  might  formerly  have  been  under 
the  poles^  and  what  is  now  the  frigid  zone  may 
have  before  been  the  torrid. 

Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  this  great  variation 
in  the  po&tion  of  the  whole  body  of  the  eanh  mnft 
continually  produce  a  number  of  particular  altera- 
tions  on  its  furface.  The  ocean,  which  a£b  as  the 
inftrument  of  all  thefe  fmaller  changes,  by  follow* 
ing  this  particular  inclination  of  the  axis,  retires 
from  one  tra£l  of  land  and  occupies  another,  and 
thus  occaGons  thofe  inundations  or  deluges  which 
have  fucccffively  overflowed  the  face  of  the  globe, 
which  have  drowned  its  inhabitants,  and  every 
where  left  vifible  marks  of  ruin  and  devaftation,  or 
lading  memorials  of  their  fatal  effeAs  in  the  annals 
or  traditions  of  mankind* 

This  perpetual  conteft  of  one  element  with  ano- 
ther ;  of  the  earth  ingulphing  the  waters  in  her  in- 
ternal cavities;  and  of  the  fea  encroaching  upon, 
and  fwallowing  up,  large  trafts  of  land ;  this  eter- 
nal ftrife  fubfifting  between  two  elements  appa- 
rently incompatible,  but  in  reality  infeparable  from 
each  other,  expofes  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  to 
evident  dangers,  and  fills  them  with  apprehenfions 
concerning  their  fate.  The  lively  recoUeAion  of  paft 
naturally  begets  a  dread  of  future  changes.  Hence 
the  univerfal  traditions  concerning  deluges  in  the 
earlier  a^es^  and  the  expeAation  of  the  future  con* 
2  flagratioa 
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flagration  of  the  world.  The  yiolent  agitations  which  ^  ^  ^ 
have  been  felt  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  earth-  <  w  -^ 
quakes  occafioned  by  inundations,  or  vulcanos  pro« 
duced  by  thofe  conmlfions,  raife  and  keep  up  ter- 
ror in  the  minds  of  men.  This  terror  has  beea 
diffufedy  and  received  the  fanftion  of  every  fuper- 
fUtion  from  whence  it  firft  arofe ;  and  it  is  ob- 
ferved  to  operate  mod  flrongly  in  countries,  fuch  as 
America^  where  the  veftiges  of  thefe  revolutions  of 
die  globe  are  moft' remarkable  and  moft  recent* 

MaKj  once  poflefled  with  fear,  confiders  a  fingle 
xalamity  as  the  parent  of  a  thoufand  others^  Earth 
and  heaven  feem  equally  to  confpire  his  ruin  :  he 
imagines  that  he  views  death  both  above  and  be- 
neath him :  he  looks  upon  events,  which  accidentally 
happen  at  the  fame  juncture,  as  connected  in  the 
nature  and  the  order  of  things ;  and,  as  every  tranf* 
aAion  on  this  globe  muft  necefTarily  appear  under 
the  afped  of  fome  conflellaiion,  the  flars  are  ac* 
cufed  of  having  a  (hare  in  every  calamity  whofe 
caufe  is  unknown ;  and  the  human  mind,  which  has 
e^er  been  bewildered  in  its  inquiries  concerning  the 
origin  of  evil,  has  been  led  tofuppofe,  that  certain 
fimilar  fituations  of  the  planets,  however  common, 
have  an  immediate  and  neceflary  influence  on  all 
revolutions  happening  at  the  time,  or  foon  after 
fucceeding. 

* 

Political  events,  in  particular,  on  account  of 
their  greater  importance  to  mankind,  have  ever 
been  confidercd  as  more  immediately  depending  on 
the  motion  of  the  ftars.  Hence  have  arifen  falfe  pre- 
divlionsi  and  the  terrors  they  have  infpired  »  ter-* 

Bb  3  rprs 
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rors  which  have  always  difturbed  tkei^rda)  and  of 
which  ignorance  is  the  caufe,  aod  at  cbe  fame  time 
regulates  the  degree  of  them. 

Though  Montezuma,  as  well  as  many  other  per* 
fons,  might  poiUbly  have  been  aflFe^ed  wkh  this  dif* 
eafe  of  the  human  miod,  there  is  no  circumftaQce 
that  can  induce  us  to  impute  thk  prevailing  weak- 
nefs  to  him.  His  political  conduft,  however,  wag 
not  the  wifer  on  this  account.  Since  this  priace 
had  been  upcm  the  throne,  he  had  no  IcMig^r  dif* 
played  any  of  thofe  talents  that  had  placed  him 
upon  it.  Sunk  in  a  ftate  of  effeminacy  and  indo- 
lence, he  dcfpifed  his  fubjcfts,  and  oppreffed  his 
tributaries.  His  mind  was  (p  debafed  and  corrupted, 
that  even  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  could  not 
rouze  him  into  adlion.  He  wafted  in  negotiations 
thetime  he  fhould  have  employed  in  coinbat,  and 
wiflied  to  fend  away,  laden  with  prefbnts,  eneiBies 
he  ought  to  have  deftroycd.  Cort€E>  to  whom  this 
fupinenefs  was  very  convenient,  omitted  nothing  that 
might  contribute  to  encourage  it,  ^nd  always  treats 
ed  with  him  in  the  moft  friendly  itvmi.  He  de- 
clared, that  he  was  fent  merely  with  orders  to  hold 
a  conference  with  the  powerful  emperor  of  Kkaco, 
on  the  part  of  the  greateft  monarch  of  the  caft. 
Whenever  he  was  preffcd  to  reirabark,  he  always 
reprefented,  that  no  ambaffador  had  ever  been  dif- 
miffed  without  being  admitted  to  an  audience.  At 
length,  the  deputies,  finding  him  inflexible,  were 
obliged,  according  to  their  inftruclions,  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  menaces,  and  fpoke  in  high  terms  of  the 
ppulcnc?  and  ftrength  of  their  couotry*  Cortea  then, 

3  turning 
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tarntng  to  his  foidiei^^  told  them :  Tbis  is  eicaStly  book: 
"wbat  we  wijb  to  rmet  witb^  great  dangers  and  great 
^veatih.  He  had  then  completed  all  his  preparatites^ 
and  gained  every  informatioo  that  was  neceflary. 
Refolved  therefore  to  conquer  or  to  perifli^  he  fct 
fire  to  all  his  (hips,  and  direded  his  march  to  the 
capital  of  the  empire. 

In  his  way  he  tnet  with  the  republic  of  Tlafcala^ 
which  had  ever  been  in  enniitj  with  iht  Mexicans,  - 
vrho  wanted  to  make  it  fub}e<H:  to  their  empire.  Coir- 
tez,  not  doubtitig  bat  that  they  would  favour  his 
projedb,  demanded  permiffion  to  pafs  through  their 
country,  and  propofed  an  alliance;  both  which  Were 
refufed,  for  reafons  that  we  never  have  been  ac- 
quainted with.  The  furprifing  accounts  given  of  the 
Spaniards  aftoniihcd  the  inhabitants  of  Tlafcala, 
but  did  not  difmay  them.  They  fought  four  or  five 
battles ;  in  one  of  which  the  Spanilh  troops  were 
broken,  and  In  danger  of  being  defeated^  had  not 
£3me  difTentions  happened  in  the  enemy's  army. 
Cortez  was  obliged  to  intrench  himfelf ;  and  the 
Tlafcalans^  who  wanted  nothing  but  arms  to  make 
them  vidx)rious»  rufhcd  to  death  upon  his  breafl* 
works. 

Another circumftance, which  contribute*li  not  a 
little  to  their  defeat^  was  a  certain  point  of  honour 
dilated  by  the  feelings  of  common  huknanity, 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  at  the  ficge  of  Troy,  and 
by  fofne  people  among  the  Gauls ;  and  eftabtiihed 
among  feveral  nations.  This  was  the  dread  and  dif- 
jgracc  of  fuffering  the  dfead  or  the  wounded  to  be 
pjirjried  off  by  the  enemy.  An  attention  to  this  point 

]3b4  («- 
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bccafioned  a  continual  confoilon  in  their  army, 
and  abated  the  vigour  of  their  attadcs. 

THRform  of  government  among  thefe  people  was 
very  fingular,  and  i^  many  refpeds  at  lead  noay  be 
propofed  as  an  excellent  model.  The  country  was 
divided  into  feveral  diftriAs^  over  which  princes 
prefided  with  the  title  of  Caciques.  They  led  their 
fubjefis  to  war^  levied  taxes,  and  adminiftered  jnf- 
tice ;  but.  it  was  neceflary  that  their  laws  ajid  edids 
.ihould  have  the  fan£^ion  of  the  fenate  of  Tlafcala, 
in  which  the  fupreme  authority  refided.  This  body 
was  compofed  of  citizens  chofen  out  of  each  dif- 
trift  by  an  affembly  of  the  people* 

'THEmoralsof  theTlafcalans  were  extremely  fevere. 
Falihood, filial  ingratitude,  and  fodomy,  were  punifli- 
cd  with  death.  Polygamy  was  tolerated  bylaw.  Their 
climate  led  to  it,  and  the  government  encouraged  it. 

Military  merit  here,  as  in  all  uncivilized  ftates, 
or  fuch  as  afpire  to  conqueft,  was  in  the  higheft 
efteem.  In  their  warlike  expeditions  they  carried  in 
their  quivers  two  arrows,  on  which  were  engraven 
the  figures  of  two  of  their  antient  heroes.  They  be- 
gan the  engagement  by  difcharging  one  of  thefe  ar- 
rows, which  it  was  a  point  of  honour  to  recover.  In 
their  towns  they  wore  a  drefs,  which  they  laid  afide 
when  they  went  to  batrie.  They  were  celebrated 
for  fimplicity  and  fincerity  in  their  public  treaties, 
and  the  veneration  they  paid  to  old  men.  Theft, 
adultery,  anddrunkennefs,  were  held  in  deteftation; 
and  the  perfons  guilty  of  thofe  crimes  were  doomed 
to  baniihment.  No  ftrong  liquors  were  allowed  to 
be  drunk  by  any  but  veterans,  exhausted  by  the  fa- 
tigues  of  war*  Jbx 
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The  Tlafcalans  had  their  pleafure-gardens  and  Book 
their  baths.  They  were  fond  of  dancing,  poetry, 
and  theatrical  amufements.  One  of  their  principal 
divinities  was  the  goddefs  of  love^  who  had  a  tern^ 
ple  erefted  to  her,  where  the  whole  nation  reforted 
to  the  celebration  of  her  feftivals. 

Their  country  was  not  of  any  great  extent^  nor 
was  it  the  moil  fertile  fpot  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  Though  mountainous,  it  was  well  culti*- 
vated,  very  populous,  and  very  happy* 

Such  were  the  people  whom  the  Spaniards  dif^- 
dained  to  acknowledge  of  the  fame  fpecies  with 
themfelves.  One  of  the  qualities  of  the  Tlafcalans^ 
which  excited  their  contempt  the  moft,  was  the  love 
of  liberty.  They  fancied  that  ihefe  people  had  no 
government,  becaufe  it  was  not  vefted  in  a  (ingle 
perfon ;  no  police,  becaufe  it  differed  from  that  of 
Madrid;  no  virtues,  becaufe  they  were  not  of  the 
fame  religious  perfuadon;  and  no  untlerftanding, 
becaufe  they  did  not  adopt  the  fame  opinion.  ^ 

Perhaps,  no  people  have  ever  been  fo  firmly 
attached  to  their  national  prejudice,  as  the  Spa* 
niards  were  at  that  time,  and  as  they  ilill  continue 
to  be.  By  thefe  prejudices  all  their  fentiments 
were  diftated,  their  judgments  influenced,  and 
their  charafters  formed.  The  ftrong  and  ardent 
genius  they  derived  from  nature,  ferved  only  t6 
ailift  them  in  inventing  fophifms  to  confirm  them 
in  their  errors.  Never  was  the  perverfion  of  human 
reafon  maintained  in  a  more  dogmatical,  deter- 
mined, obftinate,  and  artful  manner:  nor  was  their 
attachment  to  their  cuftoms  lefs  ftrong  than  to 
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their  prejudices.  They  thov<ght  do  peopk  in  the 
world  were  imelligent,  enlightened,  and  vircuous, 
except  theoifelyes.  This  national  pride,  carried 
tx)  an  excefs  of  infatuation  beyond  example, 
ivoukl  have  inclined  them  to  contider  Athens  in 
the  fame  contemptuous  light  as  they  did  Tlafcala. 
They  would  have  treated  the  Chinefe  as  brutes, 
aad  ha?e  every  where  left  marks  of  outrage,  op* 
predion,  and  devadation. 

This  haughty  and  imperious  turn  of  imnd  did 
not,  however,  prevent  the  Spaniards  fix)m  making 
an  alliance  with  the  Tlafcalatit,  who  furniibed 
them  with  troops  to  conduct  their  march  and  (up- 
port  them  in  their  enterprife. 

With  this  reinforcement,  Cortez  advairtc^ 
towards  the  capital  city,  through  a  ferdlb  ooontry 
watered  by  fine  rivers,  and  interfperfed  with  towns, 
woods,  cultivated  fields,  and  gardens*  The  foil  pro- 
duced a  Variety  of  plants  unknown  in  Europe. 
Birds  of  the  brightefl:  plumage,  and  animals  of  a 
new  fpecies,  appeared  in  great  abuiklance.  Nature 
only  changed  her  appearance,  by  afluming  a  more 
agreeable  and  richer  drefs.  The  temperature  of 
the  air,  and  the  continual  heats,  which  were  not 
infupportable,  preferved  the  earth  in  conftant  ver- 
dure and  fertility.  On  the  fame  fpot  were  feen  trees 
covered  with  bloflbms,  and  others  vdth  delicious 
fruits;  and  the  corn  that  was  fown  in  one  field  was 
reaped  in  another. 

The  Spaniards  feemed  to  be  infenfible  to  the 
beauties  of  fo  new  a  fcene.  They  fafW  that  gold 
was  the  commoa  ornament  of  the  houfes  and  tern* 
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pies ;  that  the  ^tms,  furniture,  and  perfoos,  of  the  book 
Mexicans,  were  adorned  with  the  fame  metal.  Thii       ^^' 
sdone  atcrafbd  their  notice,  like  Mammon,  whoiti 
Milton  defcribes  as  "forgett'mg  the  Divinity  in 
Heaven  itfelf,  and  having  bis  eyes  always  &ced 
upon  Its  g<4den  porches. 

Montezuma's  wavering  diTpofition,  and^  per- 
baps»  the  fear  of  ftaining  his  former  glory,  pre- 
vented him  from  marching  againft  the  Spaniards  at 
their  arrival,  and  from  joining  the  Tlafcalans,  who 
had  behaved  mth  greater  courage  than  he  had 
done ;  and,  laftly,  from  attacking  conquerors  who 
were  fatigued  with  their  own  vidories.  He  had 
contented  himfelf  with  endeavouring  to  divert 
Cortez  from  his  defign  of  vilinng  his  capital,  and 
refolved  at  laft  to  introduce  him  into  it  himfelf. 
Thirty  kings  or  princes  were  fubjeft  to  his  domi« 
nion,  many  of  whom  were  able  to  bring  a  aume* 
roos  army  into  the  field.  He  poflefled  immenfe 
riches,  and  his  poT)(rer  was  abfolute.  It  is  faid  that 
his  fubjefts  were  intelligent,  enlightened, /polite, 
and  induftrious.  They  were  alfo  a  warlike  people; 
and  had  high  notions  of  honour. 

Had  the  emperor  of  Mexico  known  how  to  avail 
himfelf  of  thcfe  advantages,  the  fceptre  could  never 
have  been  wrefted  out  of  his  hands.  But  this  prince, 
forgetting  what  he  owed  to  himfelf  and  to'  his 
ilation,  did  notthew  the  leaft  inftance  of  courage, 
or  ability,  by  the  exertion  of  his  whole  force  when 
he  might  have  crufticd  the  Spaniards,  notwith* 
{landing  their  fuperiority  in  difcipiine  and  arms ; 
Uc  rather  chofe  to  have  recowfe  to  perfidy. 
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BOOK        While  he  loaded  them  with  prefents,  carefles. 

VI. 

I     ^     M  and  every  token  of  refpeft  at  Mexico,  he  gave  or- 
ders to  attack  Vera-Cruz,  a  colony  the  Spaniards 
had  eftabliftied  with  a  view  of  fecuring  their  retreat^ 
and  of  being  furni(hed  with  fuppHes.    Cortez  ac- 
quainted his  companions  with  the  news,  and  told 
them,  •*  That  it  was  abfolutely  neccffary  to  furprifc 
**  thefe  barbarians  with  fome  extraordinary  exploit; 
^'  and  that  he  refolved  to  feize  the  emperor,  and 
*'  make  himfelf  mailer  of  his  perfon.''  This  defign 
being  approved,   he  inftantly  marched  with  his 
officers  to  Montezuma's  palace,  and  told  him  he 
muft  either  follow  him,  or  die.    The  prince,  whofe 
'  pufiUanimity  could  only  be  equalled  by  the  raih- 
nefs  of  his  enemies,  reiigned  himfelf  into  their 
hands.    He  was  obliged  to  confent  to  the  punifli* 
ment  of  the  generals,  who  bad  aded  only  in  obe- 
dience to  his  orders;  and  completed  his  difgrace^ 
by  fubmitting  to  do  homage  to  the  king  of  Spain. 
In  the  midfl:  of  this  fucCefs,  Cortez  received  ad<^ 
vice  that  Narvaez  was  difpatched  by  the  governor 
of  Cuba,  with  a  fmall  army,  to  fuperfede  him  in 
his  command.    He  marched  towards  his  rival,  en* 
gaged,  and  took  him  prifoner.     He  ordered  the 
vanquilbed  to  lay  down  their  arms,  but  afterwards 
reftored  them,  and  propofed  that  they  (hould  fol- 
low him.    He  gained  their  affedions  by  his  confi- 
dence and  magnanimity ;  and  the  army  of  Narvaez 
inlifted  under  his  flandard.    He  then  returned  to 
Mexico,  where  he  had  left  two  hundred  men  to 
guard  the  emperor. 

Commotions  were  excited  among  the  nobility 
9f  Mexico,  whofe  indignation  was  raifcd  at  the  cap- 
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tivity  of  their  prince;  and  the  indifcreet  zeal  of  ^9Ji^ 
the  Spaniards  having  prompted  them  to  difturb  a 
public  feftlfaly  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  deities 
of  the  country,  by  deftroying  their  altars^  and 
making  a  maflacre  of  the  worfliipers  and  priefls^ 
had  provoked  the  people  to  take  up  arms. 

The  fuperftition  of  the  Mexicans  was  the  only 
mark  of  barbarifm  among  them ;  their  priefts,  how- 
ever, who  were  a  difgrace  to  humanity,  made  a 
moft  fcandalous  abufe  df  that  abominable  worihip^ 
which  they  had  impofed  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
people.  This  government,  like  all  other  civilized 
nations,  acknowledged  a  fupreme  Being,  and  a. 
future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punilhments:  but 
tbefe  ufeful  dodrines  were  difgraced  by  a  mixture 
of  abfurdities,  which  deftroyed  their  credibility* 

Thb  religious  fyftem  of  the  Mexicans  taught 
them  to  expeA  the  final  cataftrophe  of  the  world, 
at  the  conclufion  of  every  century ;  and  that  year 
was  diftinguiihed  throughout  the  whole  empire 
by  every  mark  of  grief  and  confternation.  The 
Mexicans  invoked  inferior  powers  in  the  fame  man-. 
ner  as  other  nations  have  invoked  Genii,  Camis, 
Manitous,  Angels,  and  Fetiches.  The  lowed  of 
this  clafs  of  deities  had  all  their  temples,  images, 
fundioQS,  and  di(lin£t  authority  ailigned  them,  to- 
gether with  the  power  of  working  miracles. 

The  Mexicans  had  alfo  their  holy  water  to 
Iprinkle  the  people;  and  the  emperor  drank  of  it. 
Pilgrimages,  proceiIioj3Sy  and  donations  to  thepriefts, 
•were  efteemed  afts  of  piety :  and  they  were  no 
(Irangers  to  expiations,  penances,   mortifications, 
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aod  a^ftiocnce.  They  had  feme  fapcfftitions  ol>» 
fervwcca  pecoltar  to  thratfei/ros.  A  Aa««  watf 
MQUally  choicBi  aod  fliot  «p  in  cb«  temple ;  to 
kifli  tjk^j  paid  adorati«)Oi  offered  iacenfe,  invdcod 
bim  as  a  deitfy  dod-  eoncbdtd  cbe  feoie  bf  poe- 
ting  him  to  death  ?M\xh  greac  feiemnky*  Aootlief 
piece  of  fuperAicion>  of  which  no  traces  are  to  be 
found  ia  any  oihcr  eountry,  wa»  this^:  oo  ceitais 
days  the  prieft  89dde  a  ftatue  of  pafte,  whtcb  dwf 
fem  to  the  ov^ ;  they  pbieed  k  upon  aa  akarr 
nzfaere  it  l^ec^me  a  divinity.  Upoit  this  daty  in* 
mimerable  crouds  of  people  flDcked  to  the  imk 
pie.  Tlkt  priefts  eut  the  ftatue  in  pieces,  and 
diftributed  a  portion  of  it  to  all  the  perfons  in 
the  a&mbly»  who  ate  it,  and  thought  they  wc» 
fapAi^ed  by  fwallowing  their  god. 

It  was  certainly  more  eligihlc  tt>  eat  gods  than 
men ;  and  yet  the  Mexicans  facrificed  their  pri- 
foners  of  war  in  the  temple  of  the  god  of  battles. 
The  prieftsy  it  is  faid,  after^^rds  ate  them,  and" 
fent  portions  to  the  emperor,  and  the  principal 
lords  of  the  realm.  When  peace  had  iafted  feme 
lime,  the  priefts  took  care  to  hare  ir  infinuated 
to  the  emperor,  that  the  gods  were  perifliing  wkh 
hunger  $  and  war  was  commenced  with  no  other 
▼iew  than  to  make  prifoners.  Such  a  fyftem  of 
religion  was  in  every  view  odious  and  terrible; 
and  all  its  ceremonies  were  of  a  (fifmal  and  fangiii- 
nary  caft.  It  kept  mankind  perpetually  in  awe, 
was  calculated  to  make  a  people  cruel,  and  to 
give  the  priefts  an  unlimited  authority.  Thefe 
barbaroua  abfurditics,  though  tbey  might  juftly 
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ewite  the  deicftaJtion  of  tlw  SpsuBiards^  cwM  ^  9^  ^ 
noi  juftify  their  gtc^mpts  to  foppreis  tjo^m  by 
the  greateft  cruelties.  They  Qould  not  juHify 
them  in  attacking  and  murdering  a  people  a0ibnsH 
l^led  in  the  principal  teiv>ple  of  the  capital ;  or 
in  aflaiEnating  the  nobles  in  order  to  feis^e  upoi^, 

t^eir  ppfTe^ons. 

Q^  his  re^rn  to  Mexico^  Cort^  found  tii/s 
Qpani^d^  befieged  in  the  palace^  where  be  bad 
Ifih  them  to  guard  the  emperor.  It  vas  not  with- 
qut  difficulty  that  he  opened  a  ps^age  to  join 
th^m ;  wdy  when  he  was  at  their  head,  he  wa^ 
obli^d  to  fuibiin  many  powerful  attacks*  The 
Mexicans  gave  proofs  of  extraordinary  courage* 
They  chearfully  devoted  tfaemfelves  to  certain 
^th«  N^ed  and  iU-arii;}ed,  they  threw  them- 
fplves  into  the  ranks  of  the  SpaQiards,  with  a 
vijBW  of  nu^king  ^heir  arms  ufelefs,  or  wrefting 
ilw»  out  of  their  hands.  Several  attempted  tO' 
epteir  Cortez*s  palace  by  the  embrafure%  where 
tha  cannon  were  placed ;  aod  there  was  not  a 
x^fiO.  who  would  not  have  courted  death  to  pro-* 
cnr^  tlte  deliverance  of  his  country  from  tha 
tyr^npy  of  thefe  foreign  ufurper^.  Cortez^  havdng 
taJ^^B  pofleflion  of  a  temple  which  wa&  an  ad«- 
vmtggi99m  poft>  waft  viewing  from  a  platform. 
the  engagement  in  which  the  Indians  fbnghc 
d^fpewcly  for  the  recovery  of  their  loil  liberty, 
wbei^  two  youqg  Mexican  nqblemen  tl^re^  awa)? 
tlifar  vms,  ^nd  caine  over  po  him  aa  di^rercers. 
PJ^Pg  ope  knee  qn  th^  ground  in  a  fnppliant 
ppf^Qreii  ihfj  j^^ze^  himt  s^  ^hraw  themfelvea 
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from  the  platform^  in  hopes  of  making  him  perifli 
by  dragging  him  along  with  them.  Cortez  dif- 
engaged  himfelf  from  them,  and  kept  his  ftation 
by  laying  hold  of  the  baluftrade ;  and  the  two 
Mexicans  died  vidims  of  this  noble  but  fmitlefs 
enterprize. 

This,  and  fome  other  exploits  which  fliewed 
equal  courage,  made  the  Spaniards  defirous  of 
coming  to  terms  of  accommodation.  At  length 
Montezuma  confented  to  become  the  inftrumenc 
of  his  people's  flavery,  and  appeared  upon  the 
rampart  to  perfuade  his  fubje^^s  to  retire.  Thdr 
refentment  convinced  him  that  his  reign  was  at  an* 
end,  and  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  the  ihower 
of  arrows  they  difcharged  at  him. 

The  fucceflbr  to  this  mean  monarch  was  of 
a.  haughty  and  intrepid  difpolition.  He  united 
judgment  with  readinefs  of  conception.  He  knew 
how  to  retrieve  his  affairs,  and  to  defend  him* 
felf  in  drcumftances  of  danger.  His  fagacity 
difcovered  to  him  the  difficulty  of  gaining  any 
advantage  over  an  enemy,  fo  fuperior  in  thdr 
weapons,  by  vigorous  attacks;  and  he  thought 
it  the  bdl  expedient  to  reduce  them  by  famine. 
Cortez  no  fooner  perceived  this  change  of  mea« 
fures^  than  he  thought  of  fecuring  a  retreat  inca 
the  country  of  Tlafeala. 

The  execution  of  this  projeft  required  great 
difpatch,  impenetrable  fecrecy,  and  wdi-con^ 
certed  meafures.  The  march  was  begun  in  the 
middle  of  the  night :  the  army  was  filentlj 
filing  off  along  a  bank,  when  it  was. found  that 
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its  motions  had  been  obferved  with  a  fpirit  of  dif- 
guife,  of  which  the  Mexicans  were  thought  incapa- 
ble.   His  rear  guard  was  attacked  by  a  numeroas 
body,  add  the  flanks  by  the  caitoes  diftribuced  on 
each  iide  of  the  caufeway.     If  the  Mexicans^  who 
had  a  greater  number  of  troops  than  they  could 
bring  into  a£lion>  had  taken  the  precaution  to  place 
a  part  of  them  at  the  extremity  of  this  caufeway^  or 
tven  to  break  it^  ail  the  Spaniards  would  inevita^ 
bly  have  periihed  in  this  bloody  engagement.  For- 
tunately for  them,  the  enemy  knew  not  how  to 
ayail  himfelf  of  all  his  advantages ;  and  they  at 
length  reached  the  borders  of  the  lake^  after  hav« 
ing  undergone  a  variety  of  incredible  dangers  and 
fatigues.   The  confufion  they  were  in  ftill  expofed 
them  to  a  total  defeat,   when  they  were  relieved 
from  this  danger  by  a  frefh  error  of  the  enemy. 

No  fooner  had  the  morning  difcovefed  to  the 
Mexicans  the  field  of  battle,  of  which  they  were 
mafters,  than  they  perceived  among  the  flain  two 
^f  Montezuma's  fons,   whom  the  Spaniards  were 
carrying  off  with  fome  other  prifoners.    This  fight 
chilled  them  with  horror.  The  idea  of  having  maf- 
facred  the  children,   after  having  facrificed  thd 
father,  was  too  violent  for  men,  enfeebled  and  ener- 
vated by  a  habit  of  blind  obedience,  to  be  able  to 
bear.  They  were  afraid  of  adding  impiety  to  regi- 
cide ;  and  employed  in  idle  funeral  rites  the  time 
they  owed  to  the  prefervation  of  their  country. 

During  this  interval,  the  beaten  army,  which 

had  loft  two  hundred  Spaniards^  a  thoufand  Tlaf^ 
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calans^  the  grater  part  of  their  aurtillery,  and  which 
had  fcarce  a  foldter  remaining  that  wa&  not  wooad* 
ed,  wad  reftiinl&g  its  inarch,  rthe  enemy  foon  pur-« 
faedy  harraffed,  and  at  length  ibrronnded  it  in  die 
talley  of  Otumba.  The  cannonade,  and  the  firing 
of  the  fmall  arms,  the  pikes  and  fwords,  did 
fiot  prevent  the  indiand,  all  naked  as  they  wer^, 
from  advancing  and  charging  their  enemies  vrith 
great  fnry.  Courage  was  juft  upon  the  point  of  • 
yielding  to  numbers,  when  Cortez  himfelf  deter- 
Biined  the  fortune  of  the  day.  He  had  been  in- 
formed, that  in  this  part  of  the  new  world  the 
fate  of  the  battle  depended  upon  the  royal  ftan- 
dard.  Thefe  colours,  the  form  of  which  was  re- 
itaarkable,  and  which  were  never  brought  into  the 
field  but  on  the  inoff  important  occafiods,  were  at 
no  great  diftance  from  him.  He  immediately  ruflied 
fbi-ward,  with  the  braveft  of  his  companions,  to 
take  them  from  the  enemy.  One  of  them  feized 
and  carried  them  into  the  Spanilh  ranks.  The  Mez* 
icans  immediately  loft  all  courage ;  and,  throwing 
down  their  arms,  betook  themfelves  to  flight.  Cor- 
tez purfued  his  march,  and  arrived  in  the  country 
of  Tlafcala  without  oppofition. 

CoRT£Z  did  not  relinquifh  either  the  defign  or 
the  hopes  of  fubdtiing  the  empire  of  Mexico  -,  but 
lie  adopted  a  new  plan ;  and  propbfed  to  make  one 
part  of  the  inhabitants  af&ft  hiih  ib  the  redudion 
of  the  other.  The  form  of  the  Mexican  govern* 
ment,  the  difpofition  of  the  people,'  and  the  fitua* 
tion  of  the  city,  favoured  his  projeA^  and  facili- 
tated the  execution  of  it* 
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The  empire  wjs  ele^ive,  and  certain  prir»ces  so  OK 
jpc  cacique  ^crt  the  cleftors.  Tbey  ufually  cbofe  ^^' 
jpne  of  their  own  body.  He  was  obliged  to  take 
^n  path,  thar,  (o  Ipng  as  he  filled  the  throne^ 
the  rains  fliould  fall  in  due  feafon^  the  rivers 
Cjaufe  no  iniuidationsy  the  fields  be  exempt  troni 
'ilerility,  and  chat  mankind  ihould  not  be  d&> 
flroyed  by  the  malignant  eflcds  of  a  contagious 
air.  This  cuftom  may  have  had  feme  reference 
to  a  theocratical  government,  the  traces  of  which 
are  ftill  to  be  found  ai molt  amone  <tll  the  nation^ 
in  the  wor^«  It  might  Hkewife  probably  be  th? 
intention  of  this  whimfical  oath,  to  intimate  to  the 
new  fovereigni  that,  as  the  misfortunes  of  a  ftate 
almbft  always  arife  from  wrong;  meafures  of  ad- 
ininiftr^tfon,  his  government  ought  to  be  con- 
duced with  fiach  moderation  and  wifdom,  that 
public  calamities  might  never,  be  confidered  as  the 
confequences  of  his  imprudent:e»  or  as  the  ju(t 
punilhment  of  his  liccritioufnefs.  According  t6 
the  admirable  tenor  of  their  laws,   merit  was  the 

• 

only  tiilie  tothe  crown  :  but  fuperftition  had  gived 
the  prieils  a  confidcrable  inJSiuence  in  their  elecf 
tions^  On  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  the  ejtir 
peror  was  obliged  to  make  war,  and  to  offer  the 
prif<^  ncrs  to  the  gods.  This  prince,  though  elec- 
tive, had  an  abfolute  authority,  as  there  were  no 
written  laws  ;  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  make  what 
s^terations  he  pleafed  in  the  old  ciiiloms.  Almod 
all  the  forms  of  jiiftice  and  ceremonies  of  the 
court  had  the  fan£tion  of  religion.  The  fame 
• '  C  c  2  crimes 
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crimes  that  are  puniflied  in  ail  other  places  were 
punifliable  by  the  laws,  but  the  criminals  were 
often  faved  by  the  interpolition  of  the  priefts. 
There  were  two  laws  which  had  a  tendency  to 
deftroy  the  innocent,  and  to  make  the  Mexicans 
bend  under  the  double  yoke  of  tyranny  and  fuper- 
ftition.  By  thefe  laws^  perfons  offending  againft 
the  fanftity  of  religion,  or  the  majefty  of  the 
prince,  were  condemned  to  death.  It  is  eafy  to 
difcefn  how  much  laws  of  fo  little  precifion  might 
afford  opportunities  of  gratifying  prirate  revenge, 
or  of  promoting  the  intereiled  views  of  priefts  and 
courtiers* 

The  fteps  by  which  private  men  obtained  the 
Yank  of  nobility,  and  the  nobility  rofe  to  pofts  of 
honour,  were  bravery,  piety,  and  perfeverance. 
In  the  temples  a  more  painful  noviciate  was  pre- 
fcribed  than  in  the  army ;  and  the  tiobles,  who  had 
undergone  fuch  hardfhips  to  obtain  their  diftinc- 
tions,  fubmitted  to  the  meaneft  employments  ib 
the  palace  of  the  emperors. 

Among  the  great  numbers  of  vaffals  in  Mexico, 
Cortez  concluded  there  might  be  fome  who  would 
be  ready  to  (hake  off*  the  yoke,  and  join  thtf  Spa- 
niards. He  had  remarked  that  the  Mexicans  were 
held  in  great  dcteftation  by '  the  petty  dates  that 
were  fubjeft  to  the  empire,  and  that  the  eat^ 
perors  excrcifed  their  authority  vrith  extreme  fe* 
verity.  He  had  likewife  obferved,  that  the  pro- 
vinces in  general  dtiliked  the  refigion  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  that  even  in  Mexico  the  cobxiity 
3  atod 
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and  perfons  of  fortune,  whofe  intcrcourfe  with  fo-  ^^?^ 
ciety  had  abated  the  force  of  their  prejudices^  and 
foftened  their  popular  manners,  had  loft  their  at- 
tachment to  this  mode  of  religion  ;  and  that  many 
of  the  nobility  were  difguded  at  the  low  fervices 
exaded  of  them  by  their  mafters. 

Having  received  fomefmall  reinforcements  from 
the  Spani^rds^  obtained  fome  troops  from  the  re* 
public  of  TIafcala,  and  formed  fome  new  alliances^ 
Cortez  bent  his  courfe  once  more  towards  the  capi* 
tal  of  the  empire. 

Mexico  was  fituated  on  an  ifland  in  the  middle 
ef  a  large  lake.  If  the  Spaniards  may  be  credited^ 
this  city-  contained  twenty  thoufand  houfes;  the 
inhabitants  were  very  numerous^  and  the  buildings 
magnificent.  The  emperor's  palace^  which  was 
built  with  marble  and  jafper,  was  of  a  prodigious 
extent.  Its  fountains,  baths,  ornaments^  and  ftatues 
reprefenting  diferent  animals,  excited  admiration. 
It  was  full  of  pidureSy  which,  though  made  of  fea"* 
thers,  were  finely  coloured,  brilliant^  and  natural. 
Moft  of  the  caciques,  as  well  as  the  emperor,  had 
menageries  repleniihed  with  all  the  animals  of  the 
new  continent,  and  apartments  for  the  arrangement 
of  natural  curiofities.  Their  gardens  were  filled  with 
plants  of  every  fpecies.  The  beauties  of  nature,  and 
whatever  is  rare  or  glittering  in  her  produ£lions, 
muft  be  an  obje£l  of  luxury  to  an  opulent  people, 
where  nature  is  beautiful,  and  the  arts  are  not 
brought  to  perfection.  The  temples,  which  were 
numerous,  were  in  general  magnificent ;  but  poUU'r 
ted  with  bipod,  and  hung  round  with  the  beads  of 
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the  unhappy  viftims  who  had  been  facrificcd.  Onci 
of  tlie  yre.iieit  beauties  of  Mexico  was  a  fquare  to 
which  more  than  a  hundred  thouiand  perfons  ufu- 
ally  reforted :  it  was  covered  with  tents  and  Qiops^ 
where  the  niercliants  expoicd  to  view  all  the  riches 
qf  the  country,  and  the  manutaftures  of  the  Mcxi*- 
cans:  birds  of  every  colour,  brilliant  fhcUs,  a  pror 
fufion  of  flowers^  together  with  pieces  of  workman^ 
fiiip  in  gold  and  enamel,  gave  thefe  markets  a  more 
beautituk  and  fplendid  appearance  ro  the  eye,  thas 
is  to  be  met  with  in  the  richcft  fairs  of  Europe. 
One  hundred  thoufand  canoes  were  conftantly 
paffing  and  repalfing  between  the  city  and  the  bor« 
ders  of  the  lake;  which  were  ornamcDtcd  with 
more  than  fifty  cities,  and  a  muhitude  of  towns  and 
Tillages.  Upon  this  lake  were  three  caufeways  of 
confiderable  length,  which  were  mafter^pieces  of 
Mexican  induftry.  If  wc  confider  that  thefe  people 
were  of  no  very  remote  antiquity,  that  they  had  no 
intercourfe  with  any  enlightened  nation,  that  they 
knew  not  the  ufe  of  iron,  were  deftitute  of  the  con» 
veniencc  of  wriring,  and  unacquainted  with  any 
of  thofe  arts  which  aifift  us  in  the  knowledge  and 
exercife  jof  others ;  and  if  we  add  to  this,  that 
they  lived  in  a  climate  where  the  invention  of  man 
is  not  excited  by  neceffity ;  wc  muft  acknowledge 
them  to  have  been  one  of  the  moft  ingenious  peo- 
ple in  the  world. 

But  the  falfity  of  this  pompous  defcription  may 
eafily  be  made  evident  to  every  man*s  capacity.  It 
is  not,  however,  merely  by  contrafJing  the  prefent 
<late  of  iMexico  with  that  in  which  its  conquerors 
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pretend  10  have  found  it,  that  this  point  can  be  de»  ®  9|2  ^ 
cided.  The  ravages  occafioned  by  deftrudlivc 
tyranny,  and  a  long-continued  feries  of  oppreffions, 
arc  fufficientiy  known*  But,  if  we  compare  the 
different  accountis  of  the  Spaniards,  we  fliall  then 
be  able  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  credit  they  de- 
ferve.  When  they  wifti  to  imprint  a  great  idea  of 
their  courage  and  fuccefs,  they  reprefent  the  em- 
pire they  have  fubdued  as  a  formidable,  rich,  and 
civilized,  kingdom.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they 
mean  to  juftify  their  cruelties,  no  people  were  ever 
fo  bafe,  fo  corrupt,  fo  barbarous,  as  thefe. 

Were  it  poflible  to  form  a  proper  judgement 
of  a  people  that  exifts  no  more,  it  might  poflibly 
be  faid,  that  the  Mexicans  were  fubjeft  to  a  def. 
potifm  as  cruel  as  it  was  ill-concerted  ;  that  they 
rather  conceived  the  neceflity  of  having  regular 
tribunals  of  jufticei  than  they  felt  the  advantages 
of  them ;  that  the  fmall  number  of  arts  they  foU 
lowed  were  as  defeftive  in  workmanfliip,  as  they 
were  rich  in  materials ;  that  they  were  further  re- 
moved from  a  favage,  than  they  were  near  to  a  ci- 
vilized people ;  and  that  fear,  the  chief  fpring  of 
all  arbitrary  governmentS|  ferved  them  inftead  of 
morality  and  principles* 

C0RTE2  b^gan,  however,  by  gaining  over  to  his 
faitereft  the  caciques  who  reigned  in  the  cities 
that  were  iituated  on  the  borders  of  the  lake. 
3onie  of  them  joined  the  Spaniards  ivith  their 
forces ;  others  were  reduced  to  fubje^ion.  Cortez 
%Qck  pofleiiiQa  of  the  three  avenues  that  lead  to 

C  c  4  Mexico* 
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Mexico.  He  alfq  endeavoured  to  make  hiptifclf  maf- 
ter  of  the  navigation  of  the  lake.  He  built  feme 
brigantines,  on  board  of  which  he  put  part  of  his 
artillery :  and,  in  this  pofturc,  he  waited  till  famine 
Ihould  produce  a  furrender  of  the  empire  of  the  nei^ 
world. 

GuATiMOziN  exerted  his  utmoft  efforts  to  reliev? 
the  capital.  His  fubjefts  fought  with  as  much  fury 
as  ever.  The  Spaniards,  however,  maiataincd  their 
ports,  and  carried  their  attacks  into  the  center  of 
the  city.  The  Mexicans,  fearing  it  would  \>c  taken, 
and  perceiving  that  there  muft  foon  be  a  total  want 
of  provifions,  turned  their  attention  to  the  prc- 
fervation  of  their  emperor.  He  confented  to  attempt 
his  efcape,  with  a  view  of  maintaining  the  war  in 
the  northern  part  of  his  dominions.  To  facilitate 
his  retreat,  a  party  of  his  foldiers  generoufly  de- 
voted themfelves  to  death,  by  diverting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  befiegers  :  but  the  canoe,  in  which  this 
generous  and  unfortunate  monarch  had  embarked, 
was  taken  by  a  brigantine.  An  officer  of  the  Spar 
nilh  revenue,  fufpeiling  that  he  had.  treaftires  con- 
cealed, ordered  him  to  be  extended  upon  red-hot 
coals,  to  extort  a  confeffion.  His  favouri;e,  who 
underwent  the  fame  torture,  complaining  to  him 
of  his  fufferings,  the  emperor  faid,  Am  I  upon  a  bed 
of  rofesf  an  expreffion  equal  to  any  of  thofe 
which  hiftory  has  recorded  as  worthy  the  admi- 
ration of  mankind!  an  expreffion  which  the 
Mexicans  (hall  one  day  repeat  to  their  children, 
when  the  period  (hall  arrive,  in  which  the  Spa- 
piards  ihall  expiate  ^hc  cruelties  they   have  ex-^ 
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crcifed,  and  that  race  of  deftroycrs  be  plunged   ^9^^ 
into  the  fea,   or  drowned  in  their  own  blood*  * 

Thefe  people  may,  perhaps,  preferve  the  aftions 
cf  their  martyrs,  and  the  hiftory  of  their  perfe- 
cntions.  In  thefe  it  will  be  recorded,  that  Guati- 
mozin  was  dragged  half  dead  from  the  flames, 
and  that  three  years  after  he  was  publicly  hanged, 
under  pretence  of  his  having  confpired  againft  his 
oppreflbrs  and  executioners. 

In  arbitrary  ftates,  the  fall  of  the  prince,  and   T^^  Spa- 
the  redudion  of  the  capital,  ufually  bring  on  the   ingmaders 
conqueft  and  fubieftion  of  the  whole  realm.    The  ^f  Mexico, 

'  •'  extend  la 

people  cannot  preferve  their  attachment  to  an  op-  bounda- 
preilive  government,  or  to  a  tyrant  who  thinks  to 
make  himfelf  more  refpeflable  by  never  appearing 
in  public.  Accuftomed  to  acknowledge  no  right 
but  that  of  force,  they  never  fail  to  fubmit  to  the 
ilrongeft  party.  Such  was  the  revolution  of  Mexico. 
All  the  provinces  fubmitted  without  refinance  to 
the  vidor,  who  gave  the  name  of  New  Spain  to 
jhis  empire,  the  frontiers  of  which  were  ftill  ex- 
tended^ though  they  were  already  five  hundred 
leagues  in  length,  and  two  hundred  in  breadth. 

The  firft  ftep  the  conquerors  took,  was  to 
add  to  their  acquifitions  the^  vaft  tra£l  which  lies 
to  the  fouthward,  and  extends  from  Guatimala 
to  the  gulph  of  Darien.  This  acceflion  of  ter-- 
ritory,  though  acquired  without  much  lofs  of 
time,  blood,  or  treafure,  vfzs  of  little  ufe.  The 
provinces  of  which  it  confifts  are  hardly  known, 
and*  inhabited  only  by  a  few  Spaniards,  who  in 
geners^l  arc  poor,    and  have  by   their  tyranny 
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tampelled  the  Indians  to  retire  mto  the  moon* 
tains  and  impenetrable  forefts*  Among  all  thefc 
favages,  the  Mofquitos  are  Ihe  only  people  who 
retain  the  form  of  a  nation.  Having  for  a  long 
time  fuug^led  to  prefervc  the  fertile  plains  they 
inhabited'  in  the  country  of  Nicaragua^  they  took 
refuge  among  the  barren  rocks  at  the  cape  of 
Gracias  a  Dios.  Pefended  on  the  inland  (ide  by 
impaifable  morales,  and  on  that  of  the  fea  by 
dangerous  (hoals,  they  defy  the  rage  of  their  ene- 
mies. Their  intercourfe  with  the  EngUlh  and 
French  pirates,  whom  they  have  frequently  ac^ 
companied  in  the  mofl  dangerous  enterprizes,'  has 
inflamed  their  hatred  for  their  pcrfecutors^  in- 
creafed  their  natural  audacity,  and  taught  them 
the  ufe  of  fire-arms:  but  their  numbers,  which 
were  never  confiderablei  have  been  continually 
on  the  decline.  As  they  do  not  at  prefent  exceed 
two  thoufand  meUi  their  weaknefs  puts  it  out  of 
fheir  power  to  give  the  lead  alarm. 

The  increafed  extent  of  New  Spain  towards 
the  north  is  more  confide'rable,  and  may  prove 
of  much  more  importance.  We  have  hitherto 
been  fpeaking  only  of  New  Mexico,  which  was 
difcovered  in  1553,  ^^^  conquered  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  laft  century;  which  revolted  aboat 
the  middle  of  ir,  and  was  foon  after  reduced  ta 
fobje^lon.  All  that  we  know  concerning  thk 
immenfe  province  is,  that  the  Spani^ds  have 
fettled  a  few  wandering  favages  there,  ietrodaced 
a  little  agriculture,  worked  fome  rich  mines  imr 
perfe611y,  and  eftabliibed  a  fettlement  called  Santa.- 
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Fe.    The  conqueft  of  this  inland  territory  would  Book 
bave  been  followed  by  another  of  much  greater 
utility  on  the  fea-coaft,  if,  during  the  hundred 
yc2rs  fince  it  was  undertaken,  it  had  been  pro^ 
fccuted  with  the  attention  it  deferved* 

The  old  empire  of  Mexico  extended  its  boiin* 
daries  llmoft  to  the  entrance  of  Vermilion  bay. 
From  thefe  limits,  to  the  place  where  the  con- 
tineilt  is  united  to  Caiifomia,  is  a  gulph  almod 
twenty  degrees  in  length.  Its  breadth  is  fome* 
tioies  ilxty,  and  fometimes  fifty  leagues,  feldont 
lefs  that!  forty.  In  this  extent  there  are  many 
fand-banks,  and  a  confiderable  number  of  iflands  i 
find  the  coaft  is  inhabited  by  feveral  favage  nations^ 
vhich  are  for  the  moft  part  in  enmity  with  each 
other.  The  Spaniards  have  here  formed  certain 
fcattered  colonies,  to  which,  agreeably  to  their 
cuftom,  they  have  given  the  name  of  provinces* 
Their  miiConaries  have  carried  their  difcoveries  fur* 
cher,  and  flattered  themfelves  that  they  fhould  pro- 
cure to  their  country  greater  riches  than  it  had 
pver  acquired  from  its  moft  celebrated  polTeifions. 

Several  caufes  have  been  for  a  long  time  con- 
binedf  to  render  their  labours  ineffe^ual.  No 
footer  had  they  aiTembled  together,  and  civilized 
feme  of  the  favages,  than  thefe  were  carried  off 
to  be  employed  in  the  mines.  This  cruelty  ruined 
the  riiing  feitlements,  and  prevented  other  In- 
dians from  incorporating  with  them.  The  Spa- 
niards, too  remote  from  the  infpeftion  of  govern- 
ment, gave  themfelves  up  to  the  moft  atrocious 
|U)d  unheard-pf  enormities*     Quickfilver,   ftuffs, 
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and  other  mcrchandife,  were  carried  thither  from 
Vcra-Cruz  on  mules,  through  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  way  of  fix  or  feven  hundred  leagues;  J 
a  circumftancc  which,  at  the  end  of  the  jouroey,  , 
enhanced  their  price  fo  confiderably,  that  mod  of 
the  perfons  concerned  in  the  working  of  the  mines 
were  obliged  to  abandon  them,  from  the  impof* 
fibility  of  fupporiing  them.  At  lafl  certain  clans 
of  favages,  ftimulated  either  by  ferocity,  cm*  the 
well-grounded  apprehenfion  of  being  one  day  cn- 
flaved,  unexpeAedly  fell  on  the  workmen,  who 
flill  obilinately  perfifted  in  ftruggling  agaiaft  fo 
many  difficulties. 

It.  was  hoped  that  a  new  arrangement  of  things 
would  take  place,  when  in  1746,  by  order  of 
government,  the  Jefuit  Ferdinand  Confag  had 
failed  through  the  whole  gulph  of  California.  This 
voyage,  executed  with  the  utmoft  care,  aad  with 
great  judgment,  inftrufted  the  Spaniards  in  CTcry 
thing  that  was  of  importance  for  them  to  know. 
They  became  acquainted  with  the  coafts  of  this 
continent,  the  harbours  which  nature  has  opened 
there,*  the  fandy  and  dry  places  which  are  not  ibf- 
ceptible  of  cultivation,  and  the  rivers,  which,  by 
the  fertility  they  produce  on  their  banks,  point 
out  the  proper  fpot  for. the  formation  of  fettle* 
ments.  Nothing  in  future  could  hinder  the  veflels 
from  Acapulco  from  entering  Vermilion  bay,  or 
from  conveying  at  a  moderate  expcnce,  into  the 
provinces  or  its  borders,  miffionaries,  foldiers, 
miners,  provifions,  merchandize,  and  every  thing 
neceffary  for  colonies,  and  returning  from  thence 
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laden  with  metals.    The  imaginadon  of  the  Spa-  boo  k1' 
niards  went  fUll  further.    They  already  forefaw   > —  '^  i 
the  whole  continent  fubdued  as  far  as  New  Mexico, 
and  a  new  empire  rife  as  extenfiye  and  as  opulent 
as  the  foraier,  and  which  would  be  fuperior  to  it 
in  the  mildnefs  and  falubrity  of  its  climate. 

These  expeftations  were  not  chimerical;  but, 
in  order  to  have  them  realized,  it  was  neceflary  that 
the  natives  of  the  country  ihonid  either  be  gained 
over  by  humane  anions,  or  fubdued  by  force  of 
arms.  It  could  not  poffibly  enter  into  the  minds  of 
the  deftroyers  of  the  new  world  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  firfi  of  thefe  expedients ;  and  they  were  not 
able  to  purfue  the  fecond  before  the  year  1768. 

Their  endeavours  have  not  been  crowned  with 
complete  fuccefs.  They  advanced  with  confidera- 
ble  rapidity  in  Mexico,  and  in  every  region  which 
was  populous,  or  whofe  inhabitants  were  colle£led 
in  a  fmall  compafs.  Countries  lefs  inhabited  were 
not  fo  foon  reduced,  becaufe  there  was  a  neceffity 

•  of  finding  out  men  to  fubdue,  and  becaufe  they 
fled  into  the  forefts  whenever  the  Spaniards  ap- 
peared, and  did  not  appear  again  till  want  of  fub- 
fiftence  had  obliged  thenj  to  retam.  Thus  it  w?s 
not  till  after  three  years  purfuit,  toil,  and  cruelty, 
that  the  conqueft  of  the  Seris,  Platos,  and  Sobai- 
poris,  was  completed.  Their  neighbours,  the  Pa- 
pagos,  Nijoras,  and  Sobas,  defpairing  of  being 
able  to  defend  their  liberty,  fubmittcd  to  the  yoke 
without  refiftance.     Troops  were  ftill  employed 

*  in  17  7 1  in  purfuing  the  Apaches,  the  mod  war* 
like  of  thefc  nations^  and  who  had  the  flrongeft 
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BOOK  paflion  for  indepcqdence*  It  is  no  longer  thought 
>  -^  *  poffit>le  to  fubdu€  theiq  1  but  the  Spaniards  arc 
conftantly  employed  iii  exterminattng  their  raoci 
or  at  leaft  in  keeping  them  at  a  diftance  irom  Net 
Bifcay,  which  Would  otherwife  be  eitpofed  to  thdr 
incuriions. 

The  wealth  that  has  be^  lately  fbqpd  in  the 
provinces  of  Sonora  and  Cinaloa,  which  form  what 
ia  now  called  the  Nevr  Andalufia^  appears  to  trao- 
fcend  every  thing  that  hts  been  icen  in  any  other 
place.  Tberc^  is  a  gold'  mine  fourteen  leagues  in 
extent^  which  at  the  depth  of  two  feet  offers  im- 
.jnenfe  treafures.  Of  the  filver.mines^  oqe  pro- 
duces eight  marks  per  quintal  of  ore,  and  the 
ilones  which  are  drawli  out  of  the  other  are  almoft 
Entirely  compofed  of  native  filvcr.  If  the  court 
of  ^^drid,  which  has  juft  publifhed  thefe  dif- 
toveries,  hath  not  been  deceived ;  if  the  mineS) 
which  often  have  a  great  extent  of  furface  with  very 
little  depth,  do  not  prefent  deluiive  hopes;  the  no- 
happy  favages,  who  have  very  lately  been  fubdued, 
will  be  all  buried  alive  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
CUihatey  New  Spain  is  almoft  entirely  fituated  within  the 
^puitdon  torrid  zone.  The  air  is  exceffively  warm,  moift, 
of  Mexico.   2jjj  unwholcfome,  on  the  coafts  of  the  north  fea. 

Thefe  defers  of  the  climate  are  infinitely  lefs  felt 
on  the  coafts  of  the  fouth  fea,  and  hardly  at  aU  in 
the  inland  countrys  which  is  interfe^ted  by  a  chsdn 
of  mountains,  that  are  fuppofed  to  be  a  concinua* 
tion  of  the  Cordeieras. 

The  quality  of  the  foil  has  the  fame  variatiops. 

The  eailern  part  is  low^  maEihyj  oyerflovrcd  in  the 
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tamy  feafons^  covered  with  impenetrable  forefts,  and  book 
totally  uncultivated.  It  may  be  imagioed,that,  if  the 
Spaniards  fhould  leave  it  in  this  ftace  of  defolation, 
it  IS  becaufe  they  judge,  that  a  defert  and  deflruc- 
tive  frontier  will  furnilh  a  better  defence  againft 
an  enemy's  fleet,  than  they  could  ever  expeA  either 
from  fortifications  and  troops,  the  maintenance  of 
which  would  coil  immenfe  fums ;  or  from  the  na-^ 
rives  of  the  country,  who  are  effeminate,  and  little 
attached  to  the  government  of  their  conquerors. 
The  foil  OH  the  weftern  fide  is  higher,  of  a  better 
quality,  on  which  there  are  many  fields,  and  feve-» 
ral  houfes  are  built  upon  it.  In  the  low  lands  there 
sire  diftrifis^  on  which  nature  has  been  very  libe- 
ral ;  but,  like  every  country  fituated  under  the 
tropics,  they  abound  more  in  fruits  than  in  corn. 

The  population  of  this  vaft  empire  is  not  lefg 
various  than  its  folk  Its  moft  diftinguilhed  inhabi-^ 
tants  are  the  Spaniards,  fent  hither  by  the  court 
to  fill  tue  pofts  of  government.  They  ate  obliged^ 
like  thofe  in  the  mother-country  who  afpire  to  any 
ecciefiaftical,  civil,  of  military  employments,  to 
prove  that  there  hath  been  neither  hereticks,  Jews^ 
Mohammedans,  nor  any  perfons  in  their  family,  who 
have  been  called  beftire  the  inquifirionj  for  four 
generations.  Merch.^nts  who  are  defirous  of  going 
to  Mexico,  as  well  as  to  other  parts  of  Athericai 
without  becoming  colonifts,  are  compelled  to  ob- 
fcrve  the  fame  forms,  Thejr  are  alfo  obliged  to 
fwear  that  they  '  ave  three  hundred  palms  of  mer- 
thandife,  their  own  property,  in  the  fleet  in  which 
they  embark,  and  that  they  will  not  carry  their 
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wives  with  them^  On  thefe  abfurd  condirions^ 
they  become  the  principal  agents  df  the  European 
commerce  With  the  Indies. '  Though  their  charter 
is  only  to  continue  three  years^  and  a  little  longer 
for  countries  more  remote^  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance. To  them  alone  belongs  the  tight  of  fellings 
as  commiilioners,  the  major  part  of  the  cargo.  If 
thefe  laws  were  obferved,  the  merchants  ftatiooed 
in  the  new  world  would  be  confined  to  difpofe  of 
what  they  have  received  on  their  own  account. 

The  prediledlion^  which  adminiilration  has  for 
Spatiiai'ds  born  in  Europe,  has  reduced  the  Spanifh 
Creoles  to  acquiefce  in  fubordinate  ftations.  The! 
defcendents  of  the  companions  of  Cortez,  and  of 
thofe  who  came  after  them,  being  conilantly  ex* 
eluded  from  all  places  of  honour  or  of  truft  that 
were  any  way  confiderablci  have  feen  the  gradual 
decay  of  the  power  that  fupported  their  fathers* 
The  habit  of  being  obliged  to  bear  that  unjuft 
contempt  with  which  they  have  been  treated  has 
at  lad:  made  them  become  really  contemptible* 
They  have  totally  loft,  in  the  vices  which  originatt 
from  indolence,  from  the  beat  of  the  climate,  and 
from  a  fuperfluous  enjoyment  of  all  things,  that 
firmnefs,  and  that  fort  of  pride  which  hath  ever 
chara<n:erized  their  nation.  A  barbarous  luxury, 
ihameful  pleafures,  and  romantic  intrigues,  have 
enervated  all  the  vigour  of  their  minds,  and  fuper* 
ftition  hath  completed  the  ruin  of  their  virtues* 
Blindly  devoted  to  priefts  too  ignorant  to  enlighten 
them  by  their  inftruftions,  too  depraved  to  edify 
them  by  their  example,  and  too  mercenary  to  at« 
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t*nd  to  both  thefe  duties  of  their  funftion,  ftejr  ^9J^J^ 
haVe  no  attachment  to  any  part  of  their  religion, 
but  that  which  enfeebles  the  mind,  and  have  ne- 
glefted  what  might  have  contributed  to  reftify  their 
morals. 

The  Meftees,  who  conftitute  the  third  order  of 
citizens,  are  held  id  ftill  greater  contempt.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  court  of  Madrid,  in  order  to  replc- 
Bifli  a  part  of  that  dreadful  vacancy  which  the 
avarice  and  cruelty  of  the  conquerors  had  occaCon- 
ed,  and  to  regain  the  confidence  of  thofe  who  had 
efcaped  their  fury,  encouraged  as  much  as  poffiblc 
the  marriageof  Spaniards  with  Indian  women.  Thefe 
alliances,  which  became  pretty  common  through- 
oat  all  America,  were  particularly  frequent  in  Mex- 
ico,  where  the  women  had  more  underftanding, 
and  were  more  agreeable  than  in  other  places.  The 
Creoles  transferred  to  this  mixt  progeny  the  con- 
temptuous flight  they  received  from  the  Europeans. 
Their  condition,  equivocal  at  firft,  in  procefs  of  time 
at  lad  was  fixed  between  the  whites  and  the  blacks* 

Th£se  blacks  are  not  very  numerous  in  New 
Spain.  As  the  natives  are  more  intelligent,  more 
robud,  and  more  induftrious,  than  thofe  of  the  other 
colonic^,  they  have  hardly  introduced  any  Africans 
except  fuch  as  were  required  either  to  indulge  the 
caprice,  or  perform  the  domeftic  fervice,  of  rich 
people.  Thefe  flaves,  who  are  much  beloved  by 
their  matters,  on  whom  they  abfolutely  depend, 
who  purchafed  them  at  an  extravagant  price,  and 
who  matke  them  the  minifters  of  their  pleafurcs^ 
take  advantage  of  the  high  favour  they  enjoy,  to 
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opprefs  the  Mexicans.  They  affume  over  thefe  meo, 
who  are  called  free^  an  afcendant  which  keeps  up 
an  implacable  hatred  between  the  two  nationv 
The  law  has  ftudied  to  encourage  this  aTerfion,  by 
taking  effe^hial  meafures  to  prevent*  all  conne&OQ 
between  them.  Negroes  are  prohibited  from  haviog 
any  amorous  correfpondence  with  the  Indians  ^ 
the  men^  on  pain  of  being  mutilated,  the 
women  of  being  feverely  punifhed.  On  all  thtfe 
accounts,  the  Africans,  who  in  other  fettlemeots 
are  enemies  to  Europeans,  are  in  the  Spaoifli  Indies 
their  warm  friends. 

Authority  has  no  need  of  this  fupport,  at  leaft 
in  Mexico,  where  population  is  no  longer  what  it 
was  formerly.  The  firft  hiftorians.  and  thofe  who 
copied  them^  have  recorded,  that*  the  Spaniards 
found  ther6  ten  millions  of  fouls.  This  was  the  ex- 
aggerated account  of  conquerors,  to  exalt  the  mag- 
nificence of  their  triumph  :  and  it  was  adopt^, 
\yithout  examination,  with  fo  much  the  more  readi- 
nefs,  as  it  rendered  them  the  more  odious.  We 
need  only  trace  with  attention  the  progreft  of  thofe 
ruffians  who  at  firft  defolated  thefe  fine  countries, 
in  order  to  be  convinced  that  they  had  not  foe- 
ceeded  in  multiplying  men  at  Mexico  and  the  ad- 
jacent  parts,  but  by  depopulating  the  center  of 
the  empire ;  and  that  the  provinces,  which  are  re- 
mote from  the  capital,  differed  in  nothing  from  the 
other  deferts  of  South  and  North  America.  It  is 
making  a  great  conceiGon,  to  allow  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Mexico  has  only  been  exaggerated  one  half; 
for  it  does  not  now  exceed  one  million. 
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It  is  generally,  bdiia  ved^  that  th^  firft  conquerors  ®  ^^  ^ 
Htaflacred  the  Indiaoi  out  of  wantoonefs,  >iid  that  \     /   ■ 
even  the  prides  incited  thetn  to  thefe  ?J:\$  of  fcro« 
city.    Undoubtedly  thefo  inhuman  foldiers  frc-    - 
qoendy  (bed  blood  without  even  an  apparent  ino* 
tvrc ;  and  certainly  tb^ir  fanatic  miiEonaries  did  not 
oppofe  thefe  bay bariciet  as  they  ou(ghc  to  have  dOQC» 
This  Was  not;  bowcYer^  the^  real  canfe,  the  princi^ 
pai  fource  of  the  depopulation  of  Mtxkoi  it  wat 
the  work  of  a  flow  tyranny,  and  of  that  avarice 
which  exa£ked  from. its  wcetched  inhabitants  mord 
rigorous  foil  than  was  compatible  with  their  con^ 
ftitution  and  the  climate. 

This  oppreAon  wa«  coetal  with  the  conqueft 
of  die  country.  Ail  the  lands  were  divided  between 
thecrown,  the  compaDions  of  Corcez,  and  the  gran^ 
dees  or  miniftfcr^  who  Were  moft  in  favour  ac  the 
court  of  Spain.  The  Mexicans,  appointed  to  the 
royal  domains,  were  deftined  to  public  labours^ 
which  originally  were  confiderable*  The  lot  of 
thofc  who  were  employed  on  the  cftatcs  of  indivi- 
duals was  dill  more  wretched.  All  groaned  uiukr  a 
dreadful  yoke  -» they  were  ill-fed  \  they  bad  no  wa^es  * 
given  them ;  and  fervices  were  required  of  them, 
Hoder  which  the  mofit  robull  men  would  have  funk. 
Their  misfortunes  excited  the  compaflion  of  Bari 
tholomew  de  ha  Cafas. 

This  man,  fo  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  new 
world,  had  accompanied  his  father  in  the  firft  voyage 
made  by  Columbus.  The  mildnefs  and  fimplicity  of 
the  Indians  a&^ed  him  fo  ftrongly,  that  be  mada 
hiiufclf  an  eccleliaftic,  in  order  to  devote  his  la- 
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boars  to  their  converfion.    But  this  fbon  became 
the  leaft  of  bis  attentions.     As  he  was  more  a  man 
ihznzprUfij  he  felt  more  for  the  cruelties  exerciied 
againft  them,  than  for  their  fuperftitions.    He  was 
continually  hinrying  from  one  hemifphere  to  the 
other,  in  order  to  comfort  the  people  for  whom 
he  had  conceived  an  attachment,  op  to  fofcen  their 
tyrants.  This  condud,  wbicb  made  him  be  idoKzcd 
by  tbe  one,  and  dreaded  by  the  other,  bad  not 
the  fuccefs  he  expelled.  The  hope  of  ftriking  awe, 
by  a  character  revered  among  the  Spaniards,  de- 
termined  him  to  accept  the  biihoprick  of  Chiapa  in 
Mexico.    When  he  was  convinced  that  this  dignity 
was  an  tt(uffici6nt  barrier  againft  that  avarice  and 
cruelly  which  he  endeavoured  to  check,  be  abdi* 
cated  it.  It  was  then  that  this  courageous,  firm,  dif- 
interefted,  man  accaftd  his  country  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  wbole  univerfe.   In  his  account  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  Spaniards  in  America,  he  accufes 
them  of  having  deftroyed  fifteen  millions  of  Indians. 
They  ventured  to  find  fauk  with  the  acrimony  of  his 
ftyle,  but  no  one  convided  bim  of  exaggeration. 
His  writings,  which  indicate  the  amiable  turn  of 
his  difpofition,  and  the  fublimity  of  his  fentinexits, 
have  ftamped  a  difgrace  upon  his  barbarous  coua« 
trymen,  which  time  hath  not  and  never  will  effiice. 
The  court  of  Madrid,  awakened  by  rhe  repre- 
fentatioms  of  the  virtuous  Las  CaTas,  and  by  the 
indignation  of  the  whole  world,  became  fenfiblc 
at  laft,  that  the  tyranny  it  permitted  was  repug* 
naot  to  religion,  to  humanity,  and  to  policy,  and 
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refolved  to  break  the  chains  of  the  Mexicans,  book 
Their  liberty  was  now  only  conftrained  by  the  fole  v  ^  1 
condition,  that  they  fliould  oot  jquit  the  territory 
where. they  were  fettled.  This  precaution  owed  its 
origin  to  the  fear  that  was  entertained  of  their 
going  to  join  the  wandering  favages  to  the  north 
and  fouch  of  the  empire. 

WiTd  their  liberty  their  lands  ought  alio  to  have 
been  reftored  to  them.;  but  this  was  not  done. 
This  injuftice  compelled  them  to  wwk  folely  for 
their  oppreflbrs.  It  was  only  -decreed,  that  the  Spa- 
niards, in  whofe  fervice  they  laboured,  ihould  fli* 
pulate  to  keep  them  well,  and  pay  them  xx>  th^ 
amount  of  1 20  livres  *  a  year. 

From  thefe  profits  the  tribute  impofed  by  govern- 
ment was  fubtra^ted,  together  with  an  hundred 
fousf,  for  an  inftitution  which  it  is  aftonifliing  the 
conquerors  (hould  have  thought  of  cflabliihing. 
This  was  a  fund  fet  apart  in  each  community,  and 
appropriated  to  the  relief  of  fuch  Vidians  as  were 
decayed  or  indifpofed,  and  to  their  iupport  under 
priirate  or  public  calamities. 

The  diftribution  of  this  fund  was  committed  to 
their  caciques.  Thefe  were  not  the  defcendents  of 
tbofe  whom  they  found  in  che  country  at  the  time 
of  the  conqueft.  The  Spaniards  chofe  them  from 
among  thofe  Indians  who  appeared  the  mod  at** 
tached  to  their  interefts ;  and  were  under  no  ap* 
prehcnfions  at  making  thefe  4ignides  hereditary^ 
Their  authority  was  limited  to  the  fupporting  the 
police  in  their  diftrid,  which  in  general  extended 
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eight  or  ten  leagues  ;  to  the  colleAing  the  tribute 
of  tbofe  IndVans  who  laboured  on  their  own  ac- 

I  4 

county  that  of  the  others  being  ftoptby  thcmafieri 
whom  they  ferved  ;  and  to  the  preventing  their 
flight  by  keeping  them  always  under  their  infpec- 
Ition,  and  the  not  fulFering  them  to  contraft  any  en* 
gagement  without  their  confenu  As  a  reward  of 
;heir  ferviceSi  thefe  roagiftrates  obtained  from  go- 
vernment a  property.  They,  were  permitted  to  take 
out  of  tjie  common  (lock  five  fpus  *  annually  for 
every  Indian  under  their  jurifdiftion.  At  laft  they 
were  empowered  to  get  their  fields  cultivated  by 
fuch  young  men  as  were  not  yet  fubje£l  to  the 
poll-tax ;  and  to  employ  girls  till  the  time  of  theit 
marriage  in  fuch  occupations  as  were  adapted  to 
their  fex,  widiout  allowing  them  any  falary  except 
their  maintenance. 

I 

These  inftitotions,  which  totally  changed  the 
condition  of  the  Indians  of  Mexico,  irritated  the 
Spaniards  to  a  degree  not  to  be  conceived.  Their 
pride  would  net  fof&rlhcm  to  confider  the  Amcri- 
cans  as  free  men  ;  nor  would  their  avarice  permit 
them  to  pay  for  labour,  which  hitherto  had  coft  them- 
nothing.  They  employed  themfelves  fucceilively,  or 
in  combination^  craft,  remonftrances,  and  violence, 
toefie£):  the  fubverfion  of  an  arrangement  which  fb 
ftrongly  contradifted  their  warmed  paffions  ;  but 
their  efforts  were  ineffefiuaK  Las  Cafas  had  railed 
up  for  his  beloved  Indians  protestors  who  feconded 
his  defigh  with  zeal  and  warmth.  The  Mexicans 
themfelves,  finding  a  fupport,  impeached  ihcir  op- 
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preflors  before  the  tribunals,  and  cren  the  tribu-  book 
sals  that  were  cither  weak  or  in  the  intcreft  of  the  ^^' 
court.  They  carried  their  refolution  fo  far,  as  even 
imaniinoufly  to  refufe  to  work  for  thofe  who  had 
treated  any  of  their  countrymen  with  injuftice.  This 
mutual  agreement,  more  than  any  other  circum- 
fiance^  gave  folidity  to  the  regulations  which  had 
been  decreed.  The  other,  prefcribed  by  the  laws^ 
was  gradually  eftablifhed.  There  was  no  longer 
any  regular  fydem  of  opprefEon ;  but  merely  feve- 
ral  of  thofe  particular  vexations  which  a  vanquiih* 
ed  people,  who  have  loft  their  government,  can 
hardly  avoid  from  thofe  who  have  fubdUed  it* 

These  clandeftine  a£ts  of  injuftice  did  not  pre* 
vent -the  Mexicans  from  recovering,  from  time  to 
tioie,  certain  detached  portions  of  that  immenfe  ter* 
ritory  of  which  their  fathers  had  been  defpoiled. 
They  pUrchafed  them  of  the  royal  domain,  or  of 
the  great  proprietors.  It  was  not  their  labout 
which  enabled  them  to  make  thefe  acquiiitions :  for 
this  they  were  indebted  to  the  happinefs  of  having 
difcovcred,  fome  of  them  mines,  others  treafures* 
which  had  been  concealed  at  the  time  of  the  con* 
queft.  The  greateft  number  derived  their  refources 
from  the  priefts  and  monks,  to  whom  they  owed 
their  exiftence. 

Even  thofe,  who  experienced  a  fortune  lefs 
propitious*  procured  for  thenifclves  by  the  fole 
profits  of  their  pay  more  conveniences  than  they 
bad  enjoyed  before  they  underwent  a  foreign  yoke. 
We  Ihould  be  very  much  deceived  if  we  fliould 
judge  of  the  antient  profperity  of  the  inhabitants 
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BOOK  of  Mexico  by  what  has  been  faid  of  its  emperoF* 
v.; ^^L-;  ics  court,  its  capital,  and  the  governors  of  its  pro- 
vinces. Defpotifm  had  there  produced  thofe  fatal 
cficfts  which  it  produces  every  where.  The  whole 
fiate  Y^as  facrificed  to  the  caprices,  pleafures,  apd 
magnificence,  of  a  fmall  number  of  perfons. 

The  government  drew  confiderable  advantages 
from  ihc  mines  which  it  caufed  to  be  worked,  and 
(IHl  greater  from  thofe  which  were  in  the  hands  of 
individuals.  The  falt-works  greatly  added  to  its  re- 
venue. Thofe  who  followed  agriculture,  at  the  time 
of  harveft  paid  in  a  kind  of  a  third  of  all  the  pro- 
duce of  the  lands,  whether  they  belonged  to  them 
as  their  own  property,  or  whether  they  were  only 
the  farmers  of  them.  Men  who  lived  by  the  chace, 
^{hermen,  potters,  and  all  mechanics,  paid  the 
fame  proportion  of  their  iuduftry  every  month. 
Even  the  poor  were  taxed  at  certain  fixed  contri- 
butions, which  their  labour  or  their  alms  might  put 
them  in  a  condition  to  pay. 

The  generality  of  the  Mexicans  went  naked. 
The  emperor  himfelf  and  the  nobles  were  only 
covered  with  a  kind  of  mantle,  compofed  of  a 
piece  of  fquare  cotron  tied  on  the  right  Ihoulder. 
They  wore  fandals  on  their  feet.  The  women  of 
the  lower  fort  for  their  whole  apparel  had  only  a 
kind  of  fhifc  v^iih  half-fleeves,  which  fell  on  their 
knees,  and  was  open  at  the  bofom.  Common 
people  were  prohibited  from  raifmg  their  houfcs 
above  the  ground  floor,  and  from  having  either 
doors  or  windows.  Moft  of  thcfe  houfes  were 
built  of  earth,  and  covered  with  bpardsj^  and  ha<( 
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no  greater  (hare  of  convenieDcy  than  of  elegance.  B  q  t>  k 
The  infide  was  covered  with  mats^  and  lighted  with 
torches  of  fir-wood,  though  they  had  wax  and  oil 
in  abundance.  Their  beds  were  made  of  plain  ftraw 
and  coverlets  of  cottpn.  For  their  feats,  they  had 
only  little  facks  of  palm^leaves ;  but  it  was  their 
cuftom  CO  fit  on  the  ground^  and  even  to  eat  in  that 
pofiure.  Their  nourilhment,  which  confided  rarely 
of  animal  food,  had  little  diverfity  and  littledelicacy. 
Their  moft  ordinary  aliment  was  maize  made  into 
a  pafte,  or  prepared  with  various  feafonings.  With 
tfaefe  they  joined  the  common  herbs  found  in  the 
field,  which  were  not  too  hard,  or  had  not  a  bad 
fmell.  Cocoa  diluted  in  warm  water,  or  feafoned 
with  honey  or  pimento,  was  their  bed  liquor. 
They  had,  befides  thefe,  other  liquors,  but  not  of 
an  intoxicating  quality;  for  alt  ftrong  drinks  were 
fo  rigidly  prohibited,  that  no  one  could  ufe  them 
without  a  particular  permiffion  from  government, 
which  was  granted  only  to  the  fick  ;and  aged.'  It 
was  on  certain  folemnities  alone,  and  in  public  la- 
bours, that  each  perfon  had  a  quantity  allowed  in 
proportion  to  his  age*  Drunkennefs  was  confidered 
as  the  mod  fcandalous  of  vices.  Perfons  who  were 
fpund  in  this  fituation  were  fhaved  in  public,  and 
their  houfes  were  pulled  down.  If  they  exercifed 
any  public  office,  they  were  deprived  of  it,  and 
declared  incapable  of  ever  holding  it  again. 

It  is  a  matter  of  aftoniihment,  that  men  who 
had  fo  few  wants  ihould  ever  fubmit  to  the  yoke 
of  flavery.  That  the  citizen,  accuftomed  to  the  in- 
dulgences and  conveniences  of  life,  ihould  pur- 
chafe 
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B  o^o  K  chafe  them . cv«ry  day  with  the  facrifice  of  his  li-* 
f.  berty,  is  nor  the  lead  farprifing;  but  that  people 
to  whom  nature  offers  more  felicity  than  the  focial 
chain  that  unices  them,  ihould  cahnly  fubnitt  to 
flavery)  and  never  think  that  there  is  frequently 
but  a. river  to  crofs  in  order  to  be  free;  this  would 
be  for  ever  inconceivable^  if  we  did  not  know  how. 
much  habit  and  fuperftition  render  men  infeniible 
to  the  feelings  of  nature* 

Thb  Mexicans  are  now  lefs  unhappy.  Our  fmits, 
our  corn,  and  our  cattle>  have  rendered  their  food 
niore.wholefome,  agreeable,  and  abimdant.  Their 
houfes  are  better  built,  better  difpofed,  and  better 
forniflied.  Shoes,  drawers,  (hirts,  a  garment  of 
wool  or  cotton,  a  ruff,  and  a  hat,  conftitutc  their 
drefs.  The  dignity  which  it  has  been  agreed  to 
annex  to  thefe  enjoyments,  has  made  them  better 
occonomifts,  and  more  laborious.  This  eafe,  how* 
ever,  is  far  from  being  univerfal  $  it  is  even  very 
uncommon  in  cfae  vicinity  of  the  mines,  towns,  and 
great  roads,  where  tyranny  feldom  fleeps :  but  we 
often  find  it  with  fatisfadion  in  remote  parts,  where 
the  Spaniards  are  not  numerous,  and  where  they 
have  in  fomc  mcafure  become  Mexicans. 

Thk  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Chiapa  arc 
diftinguifhed  above  all  others.  They  owe  their 
fnpcriority  to  the  advantage  of  having  had  Las 
Cafas  for  their  teacher,  who  originally  prevented 
them  from  being  oppreffcd.  They  furpafo  their 
counrrymen  in  fi?^e,  genius,  and  ftrcngth.  Their 
language  has  a  peculiar  foftnefs  and  elegance. 
Their  territory,  without  being  a  better  foil  than 
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the  reftf  is  infiniteljr  richer  10  all  forts  of  prodoc**  BOOK, 
tions.    They  are  painters,  muficians,  and  dextrous 


in  all  arts.  They  particularly  excel  in 
thofe  works,  pifiures,  and  fluffs  of  feathers,  which 
hate  never  been  imitated  clfcwhcre.  Their  prin- 
cipal town  is  called  Chiapa  dos  Indos.  It  is  only 
inhabited  by  the  natives  of  the  country,  who  form 
a  commupity  confiding  of  about  four  thoufand. 
families,  amongft  whiph  are  found  m^ny  of  the 
Indian  nobility.  The  great  river,  on  which  this 
town  is  fituated,  is  thfs  fpot  on  which  the  inbabi* 
tants  continually  difplay  their  dexterity  and  their 
courage.  They  form  naval  armies  with  their  boats. 
They  engage,  attack,  and  defend  themfelves,  with 
furprifing  agility.  They  excel  no  lefs  in  the  chace 
of  bulls,  cudgeling,  dancing,  and  all  bodily  exer- 
dfcs.  They  build  towns  and  caftles  of  wood,  which 
tfaey  cover  with  oil-cloth,  and  which  they  befiege 
in  form.  In  a  word,  theatrical  reprefentations^  are 
their  ordinary  amofemenis.  From  thefe  particulars 
we  fee  what  the  Mexicans  were  capable  of,  if  they 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  paflcd  under  the 
dominion  of  a  conqueror,  who  had  pofleiled  mo- 
deration and  good  fenfe  enough -to  relax  the  chains 
iof  their  fervitude,  inftead  of  riveting  them. 

The  employments  of  this  people  are  very  va-  Pi^o^uc- 
rtous.  The  mod  intelligent,  and  thofe  who  are  in  Mexico, 
cafy  circumftances,  devote  themfelves  to  the  moft 
neceflary  and  mod  ufeful  manufadures,  which  are 
difperfed  through  the  whole  empire.  The  moft 
l>eautiful  manufaftures  are  edablidied  among  the 
people  of  Tlafcala.   Tlieir  old  capital,  and  the 
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B6W  one,  which  is  called  AngcIoSf  are  the  center 
of  tbi<  induftry*  Here  they  manufa^hire  cloth  that 
is  pretty  fine,  callicoes  that  have  an  agreeable  ap» 
pearance,  certain  flight  filks;  good  hats,  gold  lace, 
embroidery,  lace,  glaflfes,  and  a  great  deal  of  hard- 
ware.    The  arts  mud  neceflarily   have  made  a 
greater  progrefs  in  a  province  which  hath  been 
able  to  preferve  its  independence  a  long  time,  which 
the  Spaniards  thought  it  prudent  to  treat  with 
ibme  management  after  the  conqueft,  and  which 
jhad  always  manifcfted  fuperior  penetration,  whe- 
ther owing  to  its  climate  or  its  government.    To 
thefe  advantages  is  joined  that  of  its  fituation.   All 
the  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  who  rouft  neceflarily 
pafs  over  its  territory  when  they  go  to  purchafe 
the  European  merchandife  that  is  landed  at  Vera 
Cruz,  have  found  it  convenient  to  take  op  on  the 
iDad  what  the  fleet  did  not  fupply  them  with,  or 
what  was  fold  too  dear. 

The  care  of  flocks  affords  a  maintenance  to  fome 
Mexicans,  whom  fortune  or  nature  have  not  called 
to  more  diftinguiflied  employments.    America,  at 
the  time  it  was  difcovered,  had  neither  hogs,  (heep, 
oxen,  horfes,  nor  even  any  domeftic  animal.    Co- 
lumbus carried  fome  of  thefe  ufeful  animals  to  San 
Domingo,  from  whence  they  were  generally  dif- 
perfed,  and  at  Mexico  more  than  in  any  other 
places.  Thefe  have  multiplied  prodigioufly.  They 
count  their  horned  cattle  by  thoufands,    whofe 
fkins  arc  become  an  objcft  of  confiderable  ex- 
portation.    The  horfes  are  degenerated,  but  the 
.  quality  is  compenfated  by  the  number.  HogVlard 
7  is 
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here  ftiblUmted  for  butter.    Sheeps  wool  is  dry,  book 
Goarfe,  and  bad,  as  it  is  every  where  between  the 
tropics. 

Ths  vine  and  olive-tree  have  experienced  the 
fame  degeneracy.  The  cultivation  of  them  was 
at  firft  prohibited^  with  a  view  of  leaving  a  free 
market  for  the  commodities  of  th€  floocber  coun- 
try. In  1 706,  permif&on  was  given  to  the  Jefaits, 
and  a  little  afterwards  to  the  Marquis  Del  Valle>  a 
deicehdent  from  Coriez,  to  cultivate  them.  The 
attempts  have  not  proved'  fuccefsfot.  .The  trials^ 
indeed,  that  have  been  made,  have  not  been  aban- 
doned *»  but  no  perfon  has  folicited  the  liberty 
of  fdllowing  an  exatnple,  which  did  not  promifc 
any  great  emoluments.  Other  cultures  have  been 
more  faccefsful.  Cotton,  fugar,  filk,  cocoa,  to- 
bacco, and  European  corn,  have  all  thriven  in 
fome  degree.  The  Spaniards  are  encouraged  to 
profecute  the  labours  Mrhich  thefe  cultures  require, 
from  the  happy  circumftance  of  their  having  dif- 
covcred  irdn  mines  which  were  entirely  unknown 
to  the  Mexicans,  as  well  as  fome  mines  of  a  kind 
of  copper  that  is  ha^d  enough  to  ferve  for  imple- 
ments of  hufbandry.  All  thefe  articles,  however, 
for  want  of  men  and  induHry,  are  merely  confumed 
Within  the  country.  There  is  only  the  vanilla, 
indigo,  and  cochineal,  which  make  par;  of  the 
trade  of  Mexico  with  other  nations. 

Thb  vanilla  is  a  plant  which,  like  ivy,  grows 
to  the  trees  it  meets  with,  embraces  them  clolely, 
and  raifes  ufelf  by  their  aid.  Its  ftem  is  but 
very   fmall  in  di^^neter,   and  not  quite  round* 

Though 
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Though  it  is  very  pliabk^  it  is  yet  pretty  h^.  Its 
b^rk  id  thin,  very.ck>fe,  and  of  a  green  ooloar.  It 
is  interfered  like  the  vine,  with  knots  which  are  at 
the  diftant/s  of  (i%  or  fev^  inches  from  e^h  other. 
Fron».  th^fe  Jmots  ifTiie  learns  refembliag  fbofe  of 
the  laurel,  bot  loqg^r,  Urger,  thicker,  and  nioce 
folid.  They  are  of  a  bright  green  colour,  their 
upper  farface .  glofiy,  their  under  a  little  pale* 
The  flowers  aire  blackjih. 

A  sMAix  pod  about  fix  inches  long,  and  four 
lines  broad,  Wrinkled,  flabby,  oily,  thick  liiough 
brittb,  may  be  confidered  as  the  fruit  of  this  phuit. 
The  Inner  part  of  this  pod  is  lined  with  a  pulp  that 
isbrowntih,  aromatic,  fomewhat  acrid,  and  full  of  a 
blacky  oily,  and  balfatnie  li<iuor,  in  whidi  an  tnfr 
nite  number  of  blacky  Ihining,  and  alasoft  imper* 
ceptible  feeds  float.    . 

The  feafon  for  gathering  the  pods  begins  about 
the  latter  end  of  September,  and  lafts  till  the  end  of 
December.  They  are  dried  in  the  fhade;  and^  whet 
dry  and  fit  for  keeping,  they  are  nibbed  externally 
with  a  little  oil  of  cocoa  or  of  caiba,  to  render  thcrt 
fupple,  to  preferve  them  the  better,  and  to  preTcat 
them  from  becoming  too  dry  and  brittle. 

This  is  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  the  yanina, 
which  is  particularly  appropriated  to  perfume  cho- 
colate i  a  praf^ice  which  has  pafled  from  the  Mexi^* 
cans  to  the  Spaniards,  and  from  them  to  otbet 
nations.  That  alone  is  efteemed  which  grows 
in  the  inacceflible  mountains  of  New  Spain.  We 
are  equally  ignorant  how  many  different  fpecici 
there  are  of  it ;    which  .are  the  moll  ?aluable ; 
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^hat  i$  the  foil  whkh  fuits  them  bed  i  how  they 
^re  cultivated ;  a^d  in  what  raanner  cbey  are  pro- 
pagated All  thefe  circumftance$  are  kaQW|i  only 
to  the  natives  of  the  country.  It  U  pretended 
that  they  have  kept  this  fource  of  wealth  tp  th^m- 
ielve$9  by  taking  an  oath,  that  they  would  never 
reveal  to  their  tyrants  any  thing  fefpefling  the 
cultivation  of  the  vanilla,  and  would  fuffer  the 
moft  cruel  tortures  rather  than  be  perjured.  It 
is  more  probable  that  they  owe  this  advantage 
to  the  charader  of  their  conquerors,  whO|  content 
with  the  riches  they  have  acquired,  and  habi- 
tuated to  lead  an  indolent  life,  and  to  indulge 
tbemfelves  in  ignorance,  equally  contemn  both 
the  curioficies  of  natural  hiftory,  and  the  re* 
fearcbes  of  thofe  who  apply  to  lU  But  they  arc 
better  acquainted  with  indigo. 

Ikdigo  is  a  kind  of  plant,  whofe  root  is  three 
<Mr  four  lines  thick,  and  more  than  a  foot  long, 
of  a  faint  fmell  fomething  like  parfley.  From 
this  root  iflues  a  fingle  ftem  nearly  of  the  fame 
thicknefs,  about  two  feet  high,  ftraight,  hard, 
almoft  woody,  covered  with  a  bark  fligbcly  fplit, 
of  a  grey  aih  colour  towards  the  bottom,  green 
in  the  middle,  reddifli  at  the  extremity,  and 
without  appearance  of  pith  in  the  iniide.  The 
leaves,  ranged  in  pairs  around  the  ftalk,  are  of 
an  oval  form,  fmooih,  foft  to  the  touch,  fur* 
rowed  above,  of  a  deep  green  on  the  under  fide, 
and  conncfted  by  a  very  ihort  peduncle.  From 
about  one  third  of  the  (lem  to  the  extremity 
there  are  ears  that  are  loaded  with  very  fmall 
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flowers  from  a  dozen  to  fifteen^  but  deftitute  of 
fmelK  The  piftil,  which  is  io  the  midft  of  each 
flower,  changes  into  a  pod,  in  which  the  feeds 
are  indofed. 

This  plant  requires  a  fmooth  rich  foil^  well 
tiUedi  and  not  too  dry*  The  feed  of  it,  which 
as  to  figure  and  colour  refembles  gun-powder, 
is  fowed  in  little  furrows  that  are  about  the 
breadth  of  the  hough,  two  or  three  inches  deep, 
at  a  foot*s  diftance  from  each  other,  and  in  as 
ftraight  a  line  as  poflible.  Continual  attention  is 
required  to  pluck  up  the  weeds,  which  woqM 
foon  choak  the  plant.  Though  it  may  be  fown 
in  all  feafons,  the  fpring  is  commonly  preferred. 
Moifture  caufes  this  plant  to  (hoot  above  tfaer 
furface  in  three  or  four  days.  It  is  ripe  at  the 
end  of  two  months.  When  it  begins  to  flower, 
it  is  cut  with  pruning-knlves ;  and  cut  again  at 
(he  end  of  every  fix  weeks,  if  the  weather  is  a 
little  rainy*  It  lafls  about  two  years,  after  which 
term  it  degenerates ;  it  is  then  plucked  up,  and 
planted  afrelh. 

As  this  plant  foon  exhaufts  the  foil,  bccaufe 
it  does  not  abforb  a  fufEcient  quantity  of  air  and 
dew  to  moiften  the  earth,  it  is  of  advantage 
to  the  planter  to  have  a  vafl:  fpace  which  may 
remain  covered  "with  trees,  till  it  becomes  ne-? 
ceflary  to  fell  them,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  indigo:  for  trees  are  to  be  confidered  as 
fyphons,  by  means  of  which  the  earth  and  air 
reciprocally  communicate  to  each  other  their  fluid 
and  vegetating  fubflancei   fyphons,  into  which 
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jihc  vapours  and  the  juices  being  alternately  drawn  ^  ^,p  ^ 
up,  are  kept  in  equilibrium.  Thus  while  the 
fap  afcends  by  the  roots  to  the  branches,  the 
leaves  draw  in  the  air  and  vapours,  which  cir- 
culating through  the  fibres  of  the  tree  defcend 
again  into  the  earth,  and  reftore  to  It  in  dew 
what  it  lofes  in  fap.  It  is  in  order  to  maintain 
this  reciprocal  influence,  that,  when  there  are  no 
trees  to  preferve  the  fields  in  a  proper  ftate  for  the 
fowing  of  indigo,  it  is  cuftomary  to  coyer  thofe 
which  are  exhau fled  by  this  plant  with  potatoes  or 
lianes,  whofe  creeping  branches  preferve  the 
frefhnefs  of  the  earth,  and  whofe  leaves  when 
burnt  renew  its  fertility. 

Indigo  is  dillingui(hed  into  two  kinds,  the  true 
and  the  baftard.     Though  the  firft  is  fold  at  21 
higher  price  on  account  of  its  fuperiority,  it  isx 
ufually  advantageous  to  cultivate  the  other,  be- 
caufe  it  is  heavier.     The  firft  will  grow  in  many, 
diflferent  foils  i  the  fccond  fuccecds  beft  in  thofe 
which  are  moft  expofed  to  the  rain.     Both  arc 
liable  to  great  accidents.     Sometimes  the  plane 
becomes  dry,  and  is  deftroyed  by  an  infeft  fre- 
quently found  on  it ;  at  other  times,  the  leaves, 
which  are  the  valuable  part  of  the  plant,  arc  de- 
voured  in   the   fpace  of  twenty-four   hours   by 
<:aterpillars.     This  laft  misfortune,  which  is  but 
too  common,  has  given  occafion  to   the  faying, 
that  the  |:lanters  of  indigo  go  to  bed  rich,  and 
rife  in  the  morning  totally  ruined* 

This  produAion  ought  to  be  gathered-in  with 
great  precaution,  for  fear  of  making  the  farins^ 
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B  0  6  K  tfiat  lies  on  tlic  leaves,  and  which  is  Tcry  valuable, 
fall  off  by  fhaking  it.  When  gatherird,  it  is 
thrown  into  the  fteepiiig-Tat,  which  is  a  large 
tub  filled  With  water.  Here  it  undergoes  a  fer- 
mehtacion,  which  in  tWenty-four  hours  at  fiirtheft 
is  compfeted.  A  cock  is  then  turned,  to  let  the 
water  run  into  the  fecond  tub,  called  the  mortar 
or  pounding-tub.  The  (leeping«vat  is  then 
cleaned  out,  that  freSl  plants  may  be  thrown 
in ;  and  thus  the  work  is  continued  without  in- 
terruption. 

The  water  which  has  run  into  the  pound- 
ing-tub  is  found  impregnated  with  a  very  fubtile 
earth,  which  alone  conftitutes  the  dregs  or  blue 
fubftance  that  is  the  ob}e£t  of  this  procefs, 
aod  which  muft  be  feparated  from  the  ufeliefs 
fait  of  the  plant,  becaufe  this  makes  the  dregs 
fwim  on  the  furface.  To  effed  this,  the  water 
is  forcibly  agitated  with  wooden  buckets  that  are 
full  of  holes,  atid  &itd  to  a  long  handle.  This 
part  of  the  procefs  requires  the  greateft  pre- 
cautions. If  the  agitation  be  difcontiniied  coo 
ibon,  the  part  that  is  ufed  in  dying,  not  being 
fuffidentty  feparated  from  the  fait,  would  be  loft» 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dye  were  to  be  agitated 
too  long  aft^r  the  complete  feparation,  the  joiM 
would  be  brought  together  again,  and  form  a 
new  combination ;  and  the  fait  reacting  on  die 
dregs  would  excite  a  fecond  fermentation,  that 
would  alter  the  dye,  fpoil  its  colour,  and  msdce 
what  is  called  burnt  indigo.  Thefe  accidents 
life  prevented  by  a  cldfe  atrehtion  to  the  kaft 
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ihltefationa  that  the  dye  undergoes^  and  by  the  book 
t>recftution  which  the  workmen  take  10  draw  out 
a  little  of  it  from  time  to  time  in  a  clean  ^eiTel; 
When  they  perceive  that  the  coloured  particles 
colled  by  feparating  from  the  reft  of  the  Ikjuor^ 
they  leave  dS  fliaking  the  buckets^  in  order  to 
allow  time  to  the  blue  dregs  to  precipitate  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tub^  Ivhere  they  are  left  to^ 
fettle  till  the  water  is  quite  clear4  Hbles  made  id 
the  tub  at  different  heights  a^e  then  ot>etied  on^ 
after  another^  and  this  ufelefs  water  is  let  oiih 

The  blue  dfegs  remaining  at  thd  bdttoni  having 
acquired  the  couififtecice  of  a  thick  muddy  liqukl, 
cocks  are  then  opened,  which  draw  it  bff  intd 
the  fettlet.  After  it  is  ftill  more  cleared  of  imich 
foperfiuous  water  iti  this  third  and  laft  tub,  it 
is  drained  into  facks ;  from  whence,  when  water 
lio  longer  filters  through  the  cloth,  this  mutter j 
now  become  of  a  thicker  confiftence,  h  put  intd 
cliefls^  where  it  entirely  lofes  its  moifture.  Ai 
the  end  of  three  months  the  indigd  is  fit  for 
fale^ 

It  is  ufed  In  waftiing  to  give  a  blueiih  colour 
to  linen :  painters  alfo  employ  it  in  their  water 
colours ;  and  dyers  cannot  make  fine  blue  with* 
out  indigo.  The  antients  procured  it  from  the 
Eaft  Indies ;  irl  modern  times  it  has  been  tranf- 
pianted  into  America,  The  cultivation  of  ir,  fuc* 
ceffively  attempted  at  different  places,  appcafs  tof 
be  fixed  at  Carolinsi,  San  Domingo,  and  Mexico. 
That  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  Gua- 
timala  indigo^  firom  whenice  it  comes,  is  the  moftf 
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perfcft  of  all.  New  Spaia  derives  very  coofiderable 
advantage  from  this  plant ;  but  it  gains  ftiU  more 
from  the  trade  of  cochineal. 

The  nature  of  the  cochineal,  teithoQt  which 
neither'  purple  nor  fcarlct  could  be  made,  and 
which  is  found  only  in  Mexico,  hath  been  long 
unknowni  even  to  natrons  who  made  the  mod  ufe 
.of  it.  The  Spariiards,  who  are  naturally  refefved, 
and  tvho  become  particularly  myfterious  in  any 
circumftance  concerning  theit  Colonies,  kept  a 
fecret,  which  every  thing  induced  them  to  believe 
was  of  importance  to  them.  At  laft  it  became 
known,  that  it  was  an  in&^l,  of  the  (ize  and  form 
of  a  bug. 

This  infect,  Kke  all  atlinlals,  has  two  feles# 
The  female  is  ilUfhaped,  tardy,  and  flupid;  its 
eyesy  mouth,  antenna?,  are  fixed  fo  deep,  and 
are  fo  concealed  in  the  folds  of  the  ikin,  that 
it  is  impof&ble  to  diftingniih  them  without  a  mi- 
crofcope.  On  which  account,  this  animal  was 
for  a  long  time  fuppofcd  tcr  be  the  feed  of  a 
plant. 

The  male  is  very  fcarce,  and  is  fufficiem  for 
three  hundred  females  or  more ;  it  is  aftive,  fmall^ 
and  {lender  in  comparilbn  with  the  female  ;  its 
neck  is  narrower  than  the  head,  and  dill  nar- 
rower than  the  reft  of  the  body.  Its  thorax  is 
of  an  elliptic  form^  a  little  longer  than  the  neck 
and  bead  together,  and  flattened  below ;  its  an- 
tennse  are  jointed,  and  out  of  each  joint  iflue 
four  flender  hairs  that  are  difpofed  in  pairs  on 
each  fide.    It  Jia«  fix  feet,  each  formed  of  diflin& 

parts* 
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.parts.  From  the  pofterior  extremity  of  its  body, 
Itwo  large  hairs  or  brifttes  are  extended,  that  are 
four  or  five  times  the  length  of  the  infeft.  It 
bears  two  wings  that  are  fixed  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  thorax,  which  fail,  like  the  wings  of  comr 
jnon  flies,  when  it  walks  or  xefls,  Thefc  wings^ 
which  are  of  an  oblong  forrp,  are  fuddf^nly  di*- 
miniflied  in  breadth  at  the  point  where  they  are 
connedted  to  the  body.  They  are  ftrengthened 
by  two  long  muCcles,  one  of  which  a;^tends  itfclf 
PO  the  outfi4e  all  around  the  wing ;  a,nd  the  other, 
which  is  internal  and  parallel  to  the  former,  feems 
interrupted  towards  the  fummit  of.  the  wings. 
'The  male  i3  of  a. bright  fed;  the  female  of  a 
>Jeeper  colorir. 

The  ihrub  on  which  both  live,  called  the  Nopal 
or  Indian  fig,  is  armed  with  prickles,  and  is  about 
five  feet  high.  Its  leaves  are  thick  and  oval ;  its 
flowers  large,  and  its  fruit  is  of  the  (hape  of  a  fig. 
It  IS  filled  with  a  red  juice,  to  which  the  cochineal 
probably  owes  its  colour. 

The  Indian  fig  is  (;ommanly  propagated  from 
one  or  two  of  its  leaves  put  in  a  hole,  and  covered 
with  earth.  The  cultivation  of  it  cpnfifts  only  in 
extirpating  the  weeds  that  furround  it.  It  muft 
often  be  renewed,  becaufe,  the  younger  it  is,  the 
better  and  more  confiderable  is  its  produce,  ft 
is  found  in  various  countries  of  Mexico,  at  Tlaf- 
cala,  Chalula,  Chiapa,  and  NewGalicia;  but  it 
is  not  common.  Thefc  people  never  plant  it; 
and  the  cochineal,  which  is  fuch  as  rude  nature  of 
|tfelf  produces,  is  called  wild,  and  is  of  little  pi" 
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no  valae.  The  Indians  alone  of  Guaxaca  derote 
tbcmfelves  wholly  to  this  fpecies  of  indoftry. 
They  are  never  dticouraged,  either  by  the  contimisd 
attention  it  requires,  or  by  the  too  commoD  mi^ 
fortune?  to  which  it  expofes  them.  Their  inielii- 
gence,  adivity,  and  eafy  circnmflancesi  enable 
them  to  fupport  9  bad  harveft,  and  tsraic  for  a 
^ood  one.  In  general,  thefc  crops  arc  more  re- 
f[olar  fn  a  dry  foil^  in  which  the  nopal  ^ourilhes, 
and  under  a  temperate  iky,  ivhere  the  cochineal 
is  expofed  to  fewer  accidents,  than  m  thofe  paifs 
<pi  the  province  where  the  cold  and  heat  are  more 
ienfibly  felr. 

As  fopn  as  the  faTourable  iealbn  arrives,  the 
Mexicans,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  fow  die 
f  ochinqa^ls  on  the  plant  that  is  proper  for  them  by 
f  aftcning  to  ic  little  neds  of  mofs,  that  contain 
pach  twelve  or  fifteen  infefts.  Three  or  four  days 
after,  they  lay  their  little  ones,  which  fpread  them- 
ielvcs  with  adoniihing  celerity  over  all  the 
branches.  They  foon  lofe  this  a^ivity,  and  are 
fecn  to  faden  themfelves  to  the  mod  nutritive  and 
bed -expofed  part  of  the  leaf,  from  whence  they 
^o  not  dir  till  they  are  grown  to  their  full  fize. 
They  do  not  gnaw  the  leaf ;  they  only  pun£kare 
it,  and  extraf^  the  juice  with  a  fmall  trunks  with 
which  nature  has  provided  them  foY  this  purpofe. 
Three  crops  of  cochineal  are  made  every  year, 
\^'hich  are  fo  many  new  generations  of  this  infed. 
The  laft  produces  only  an  indifferent  cochineal, 
becaufc  it  is  mixed  with  detached  parcels  of  the 
leaves,  which  have  been  fcraped  in  order  to  take 
€^way  the  r.ew-born   infers,   which  othcrwife  it 

would 
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.Unmld  l>e  hardly  poCible  to  gather  j  ancj  bccaufc  '  y/^  * 
the  young  cochineals  are  then  mixed  wUh  the  old  ; 
a  circumitancjs  which  coofide^ably  diminilhes  theif 
.Talae*  Before  th?  xainy  feafon  comes  on,  the 
branches  of  the  nppal  are  ci^tj  in  order  to  fave  the 
little  infe^  which  arc  on  tbccn*  Thefe  are  laid 
up  in  the  hQufe.s,  where  .the  leaves  maintain  their 
freihnefs,  as  the  leaves  of  all  mucilaginoos  ptau(s« 
Here  the  cpc^ineals  thdye  during  the  bad  feafon. 
As  fpon  z^  that  is  pa^e^,  they  are  placed  on  the 
jtrees,  ]where  the  ▼ivif3;ing  freflinefs  of  the  air  fopn 
makes  them  propagate. 

A^  foon  as  the  cochineals  are  gather ed»  they  are 
,plungqd  in  hpt  water  to  kill  them*  There  are 
difier^eijit  ways  qf  drying  them.  The  beft  is,  to 
€xpofe  them  to  the  fun  for  feveral  days,  by  which 
means  they  acquire  a  red  brown  colour,  which 
the  Spaniards  call  ren^rida.  The  fecond  method 
is  to  put  thejn  in  an  oven,  where  they  aifume  a 
greyifh  colour  ftreaked  with  veins  of  purple,  which 
has  given  them  the  name  of  jn/peada.  But  the 
mod  imperfe£l,  which  is  what  the  Indians  moft 
generally  pr^Aife,  confifts  in  putting  theai  on 
plates  along  with  their  cakes  of  maize;  in  which 
procefs  they  are  frequently  burnt,  and  are  there* 
fore  called  negra^ 

Though  the  cochineal  is  dafled  in  the  ^nimal 
.kiogdom,  the  fpecies  of  all  others  the  moft  likely 
to  corrupt,  yet  it  never  fpoils.  Without  any  other 
care  than  merely  that  of  keeping  it  in  a  box,  it 
has  been  preferved  in  all  its  virtue  for  ages.  The 
high  price  it  always  bears  (hould  have  excited  the 
emulation  of  thofe  nations  which  cultivate  the 
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BOOK    American   iflands j  and '  of  other  people  who  io- 
*     ^'    A  habit  regions  whofe  temperature  would  be  pro- 
pitious to  this  infeA^  and  to  the  plant  on  which  it 
feeds.     New  Spain,  however,  has  the  fole  pof- 
fefiion   of  this  rich  produdion.     Independent  of 
what  it  furniihes  Afia  with,  it  fends  every  year  to 
Europe  about  two  thoufand  five  hundred  bags  or 
facks,  which  are  fold  at  Cadiz,  one  with  another^ 
for  *  3300  livres.     This  is  a  very  confiderablc 
produce,  which  hardly  ccfts   the  Spaniards  any 
trouble.     It  Ihould  feem  as  if  nature  had  freely 
beftowed  upon  them    what  they  fell  at  a  high, 
price  to  other  nations.     She  has  been  peculiarly 
bountiful  to  them,  by  granting  them  at  the  fame 
time  the  produftions  which  yield  the  moft  riches, 
•  and  gold  and  filver,  by  which  all  produftions  arc 
purcbafed. 
The  mines       SucH  is  the  dominion  which  thefe  (hintng  and 
fatal  metals  have  over  us,  that  they  have  coun- 
terbalanced  the    infamy    and    execration    which 
the  plunderers  of  America  jiiflly  deferved.     The 
names   of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Potofi,    no  longer 
make  us  flindder ;  and  yet  we  are  men !  Even  at 
this  day,   when  the  fpirit  of  juftice  and  the  fenti- 
ments  of  humanity  are  inculcated  in  all  our  writ- 
ings,  and  are  become  the  invariable  rule  of  our 
judgments  ;    a  navic^ator,  who  fliould  come  into 
our  ports  with  a  veflel  laden  with  riches  avowedly 
obtained   by    methods   equally  barbarous,  would 
land  am'ulft  the  general  acclamations  of  the  multi- 
tude.    VV^liere  is  then  that  wifdom,  which  is  fo 
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much  the  boaft  of  the  prefent  age  ?  What  is  then 
that  gold,  which  removes  from  os  the  idea  of  vice, 
and  prevents  «s  from  feeling  that  fenfe  of  horror 
which  the  ihedding  of  blood  naturally  iraprefles 
us  with  ?  There  are  undoubttedly  fome  advantages 
annexed  to  a  medium  of  exchange  between  na- 
tions, to  an  external  reprefentation  of  all  fores 
of  value,  to  a  common  edimate  of  all  labours. 
But  would  not  greater  advantages  have  arifen,  if 
cations  had  continued  in  a-ftate  of  tranquillity, 
detached  from  each  aber,  ignorant,  and  hofpi- 
table,  than  thus  to  have  become  corrupted  with 
the  mod  ferocious  of  all  pailions  ? 

The  origin  of  metals  has  not  always  been  well 
nnderftood*  •  It  was  long  thouj;ht  that  they  were 
as  old  as  the  creation.  It  is  now  believed,  with 
greater  reafon,  that  they  are  formed  fucceffively. 
In  faft^  it  is  impoffiWe  to  doubt,  that  nature  is 
continually  in  a^ion,  and  that  (be  exerts  herfelf 
with  as  much  power  in  the  bowels  of  the  earthy 
as  in  the  regions  of  the  fky. 

Every  metal,  according  to  the  chemifts,  has 
for  its  principle  an  earth  which  conftitutes  and  is 
peculiar  to  it.  It  prefents  itfclf  to  us,  fomeiimes 
in  the  form  that  charafterizes  it,  and  fometimes 
under  various  appearances,  when  it  requires  a  de- 
gree of  habit  and  fkill  to  recognize  it.  In  the 
firft  cafe  it  is  called  native,  in  the  fccond  minera- 
lized ore. 

Metals,  whether  native  or  mineralized,  are 
fometimes  fcattered  by  fragments  in  beds  of  earth 
that  are  horizontal  or  incliiied.     But  this  is  riol 
the  place  of  their  origin.     They  have  been  con- 
veyed 
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*  %?^  ^^f^i  *i|l»cr  by  grp^j:  ?plc«»9S,  floods,  ^d  e»ih- 

foiifcx^Uc  planet.  Tbey.  4r.c  ^oomiQiPi'jr  ^uod, 
.for^etim^  io  regulsu:  i^ips^  ai\d  foinecimcs  in  dc* 
iached  mafles,  Tl^'ithlo  .fb?  rock^  md  nuHmiraiiis 
vi^^v^  they  were  %(npd. 

iVccoR.Diiii.G  to  thic  ^oonjeftures  of  naturaliilfiy 
(torn  Sbefe  large  caverns  wbich  are  perpetually 
fx^V^y  there  arife  .coi>tinu^  <xhalatbQs.  Thefe 
ifulphureovis  and  fitline  Jiqucurs  ad  on  the  metallic 
l>;ari(ic|e$,  attenuate,  ^nd  .divide  tbem ;  and  put 
iHljiem  in  iQQI^ipn  within  j^.  cavides  of  the  earth. 
They  unite  again ;  and  tbf^n,  .becoming  too  heavy 
^to  (uppotrt  thenatrdyes  in  the  air,  ,tbey  fi^,  and 
^e  heaped  up •  one  upon  aopther.  .If,  in  their 
•feyer^  ipocioos,  tl^ey  h^ve  not  iiiet  with  other 
.bo^ies^  they  ionp  ,|yirc  metals }  ,  which  ibey  do 
;iQt  ,if  ,tii^j:bappea  ta.b^  cqmbincd  with  foreign 
!fabft^n(;e$. 

Nature,  whichfeons  to  have  intended  to  con* 
ceal  thefe  metals,  has  not  been  able  to  fecretc 
them  from  the  avidity  of  man.  From  repeated 
obfervations,  we  are  l^d  to  difcover  the  places 
,^here  there  are  mioes.  They  are  ufually  found 
in  mountains,  -inhere, plants  grow  .with  difficulty, 
and  fooQ  fade  ;  where  trees  .are  fmall  and  crooked  ; 
where  the  moifture  of  d^ws,  rains,  and  even  fnows, 
is  fpQn  dried  up ;  where  fulpbureoqs  .and.ixiineral 
exhalations  arife ;  where  the  waters  are  impreg- 
nated with  vitriolic  falts;  and  where  the  fands 
contain  metallic  particles.  Though  each  of  theie 
marks,  fcparately  coijiiidered^  be  ambignousy   it 

feldom 
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fetdom  happens,  wben  all  of  them  are  united,  hvt 
chat  the  earth  contains  Tome  mine. 

But  what  are  the  terms  on  which  we  extm9t 

this  treafnre  or  this  poifon  from  thofe  caverns 

where  mature  had  concealed  it  ?  We  rauft  pitt^c-t 

Tocks  to  an  immenfe  depth ;  we  muft  dig  fubcer* 

raneous  channels,  to  carry  dflP  the  waters  which 

^aw  in  and  menace  us  on  every  fide ;  we  muft 

convey  into  immenfe  galleries  the  wood  of  whole 

forefts  cut  into  props ;  we  muft  fupport  the  vaults 

of  thefe  galleries  againfl:  the  enormous  weight  of 

the  earth  which  perpetually  tends  to  fill  them  up, 

and  to  bury  in  their  ruins  thofe  avaricious  and 

prefumptuous   men  who  conftradled  them;   we 

muil  dig  canals  and  aqueducts;   we  muft  Invent 

^hydraulic  machines  of    aftonifhing   and  various 

powers,  and  all  the  feveral  kinds  of  furnaces ;  we 

iDuft  hazard  being  fuflfocated  er  confumed  by -a 

Tapourwhich  takes  fire  from  the  glimmering  flame 

of  the  lamps,  without  which  the  work  could  not 

'be  carried  on;   and  we  muft  at  laft  perifh  by  a 

confumption,  which  reduces  human  life  to  one  half 

«of  its  duration.     If  we  confider  how  many  ob- 

fervations,  experiments,  and  trials,  all  thefe  works 

imply,  we  ftialt  carry  the  origin  x)f  the  world  fat 

beyond  its  known  antiquity.    Toihewu&the>gold, 

iron,  copper,  tin,  and  filver,  ufed  in  the  learlied 

ages,  is  to  amufe  us  with  an  idle  ftory  which  .un 

only  impofe  upon  children. 

When  the  labour  of  mineralogy  iftfini(hed,.thaC 
«of  metallurgy  begins.  Its  objeft  is. to  feparate 
-Hietals  from  each  other,'  and  to  detach  them  from 
.the  extraneous  bodies  which  invelope  tbeoi. 

In 
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In  order  to  feparate  the  gold  from  the  (toD€9 
whibh  contain  it^  it  is  fufficient  to  break  them  io 
pieces  and  reduce  then)  to  powder.  The  matter 
thus  pulverized  is  afterwards  triturated  with 
quickiilyer,  which  combines  itfelf  to  this  precious 
metal,  but  without  forming  any  union,  either  with 
the  rock,  or  fand,  or  even  the  earth,  which  were 
mixed  with  it.  By  means  of  fire,  the  mercury  ig 
aifterw^rds  4iftilied,  which,  on  feparating,  leaves 
the  gold  €^t  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  in  the  ftate  of 
^  powder  which  is  purified  in  the  coppeh  Nativf: 
ii}ver  requires  no  other  preparations. 

But  when  fiiver  is  combined  with  other  fuh* 
ilanpes,  ox  with  metals  of  a  different  nature,  great 
kpQwledgc  and  cpnfummate  experience  ar<e  requi- 
(ite  to  purify  it.  Every  circumftance  authorifes  us 
\o  think  tha(  this  art  is  upknown  in  the  new  world. 
It  is  alfo  generally  acknowledged,  that  the  minecs 
pf  Germany  or  Sweden  would  find,  in  a  mine  that 

:  has  already  been  worked,  more  wealth  than  the 
Spaniard  had  already  exti;^<5led  put  of  it.  They 
would  enrich  thernfelves  by  mines,  which,  through 

.  want  of  Ikill,  have  been  rejefted  as  infufficient  to 
defray  the  expences  of  working  them* 

-  The  art  of  the  Mexicans,  fuch  as  it  was,  was 
yet  infinitely  inferior  to  that  of  their  oppreflbn. 

:  They  had  confequenily  lefs  fiiver  than  gold.  Thefe 
metals  were  not  employed  by  them  as  a  medium 
of  exchange :  they  were  only  objefts  of  ornamcm, 

■  pt  mere  putiofity. 

For  fomc  time  after  their  conqueft,  the  Spa- 
niards fpared  thernfelves  the  trouble,  toil,  and  cx- 
pencci,  that  are  infeparahle  frprp  the  working  of 
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hxihes.    They  wrcftcd  from  the  Mexicans  all  tliC  ^  ^^  ^ 
mecah  which  they  had  amalTed  from  the  founda-   y-lWi 
tion  of  their  empire.   The  temples,  the  palaces  of 
the  nobility,  the  houfes  of  prirate  perfonsi  the 
meancft  hoyels,  were  all  fearched  and  pillaged.  . 
Though  the  abhorrence  the  Indians  had  for  thdr. 
tyrants  made  them  bury  again  in  the  ground  great 
part  of  their  treafure,  or  throw  ft  ill  more  into  th^ 
great  lake  and  the  riters,    yet  avarice  found  . 
enough  to  fatisfy  itfelf.    This  fource  being  ez^ 
hauftedy  it  became  neceflary  to  attend  to  the 
mines* 

These  were  at  fiMl  fearched-for  in  alt  palrfs^ 
but  efpecially  on  the  fea-coafts«  Experience  having 
ihewn  that  the  mines  neareft  the  ocean  afforded 
leaft  treafure,  they  were  quitted  with  difguft»  At 
prefent  no  mine  is  worked  that  is  not  at  a  very 
great  diftance  from  the  northern  fea,  where  it 
would  be  expofed  to  the  incuriions,  and,  perhaps, 
to  the  invafions  of  the  Europeans. '  The  mines 
that  are  found  on  the  gulph  of  California  appear 
to  remain  in  perfeft  fecurity,  till  ^efe  latitudes 
became  better  known  and  more  frequented.  The 
chief  of  them  are  in  the  proviaces  of  Zacatecas^- 
NewBifcay,  and  Mexico,  Atuated  in  the  inland 
parts  of  the  empire,  where  there  are  no  navigable ; 
rivers^  and  where  it  is  impoffible  for  an  enemy 
to  penetrate  by  land.  Thefe  mines  may  employ 
forty  thoufand  Indians^  under  the  diredion  of  four  ' 
tboufand  Spaniards/ 

The* mines  belong  to  the  pcrfon  wha  difcoversf 
them.  The  only  regulation  he  is  fvfbjeft  to  is  to 
have  famplcs  approved  by  the  .government.     As 

much 
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^  ^p  K  nmch  of  the  ground  is  granted  to  hidi  as  he 
choofes ;  but  he  is  obliged  to  gi? e  to  ibe  owner 
of  the  land  a  piaftre,  or  five  livres  five  fons  ^  pef 
foot.  The  third  of  what  he  pnrchafes  belongs  to 
goremtnent}  which,  after  having  abfordly  at- 
tempted to  get  it  worked  on  its  own  accountt 
at  length  difpofes  of  it  to  any  one  who  will  par* 
chafe  it,  givhig  the  miner  die  preference.  All  the 
mines  that  sgre  abandoned  become  alfo  the  pro« 
perty  of  the  crown « 

The  government  receives  420  livres  f  for, every 
quintal  of  mercury  that  is  ufed.  In  vam  have  id- 
telligent  people  reprefented  that  this  excdfive  tax 
necefiarily  difcouraged  indnftry ;  no  attention  has 
been  paid  to  their  remonftrances.  All  the  eibft 
they  have  had  is  the  obtaining  of  two  years  credir^ 
for.whichy  however,  intereft  is  reqmred.  Ic  it 
feldora  that  thofe  who  undertake  to  work  minei 
are  able  to  proceed  without  thefe  indnigences^ 
Tbefe  uncertain  and  hazar^tts  emerpris^es  are 
fcarcely  ever  attempted,  unlefs  by  men  whofe  a& 
fairs  are  embarrafled,  or  who  are  totally  ruined. 

The  point  which  difcourages  men  of  pmdenctf 
and  good  circnmftances  is  the  obligaticm  of  pay^ 
ing  to  government  a  fifth  of  the  filver,  and  a  tentif 
of  tbe  gold,  they  have  extraAed  from  the  earth. 
The  flate  had  a  long  time  <^}e€ted  to  Ah  dif- 
ference of  taxation ;  but  has  been  obliged  to  con^ 
fent  to  ic,  becaufe  the  gold  mines,  being  more  pre-^ 
carious  than  thofe  of  filver,  were  lotaliy  aban^ 
doaed.    Both  will  feon  be  unsAkle  co  pay  the  tri^ 

•  About  4  s.  74  ,t  iS  L  9  $«  6d« 
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bate  impofed  on  them.  As  gold  and  fiWcr  become  ^  ^^  ^ 
more  common  in  trade^  their  Taiue  is  diminifhedj  ^  /  ^ 
and  they  reprefent  a  fmaller  propornon  of  mer- 
chlndife.  This  decreafing  value  of  metals  would 
liaTe  been  attended  with  ftill  greater  confeqaences, 
if  the  expences  of  working  the  mines  had  not  been 
gradually  leiTened.  This  (economy  is  carried  very 
neat  as  far  as  it  can  go ;  and  whenever  that  hap- 
pens,  the  court  o£  Madrid  will  be  under  a  ne« 
ceffity  of  lowering  the  duties,  unlefs  it  fubmits 
to  have  the  bed  mines  n^le&ed,  s(s  the  indif- 
ferent ones  have  been.  Perhaps^  the  goyernment 
^ill  foon  be  obliged  to  content  itfelf  with  two 
reals  or  twenty^fix  fous  ^  per  mark^  which  it  re- 
ceives for  the  duties  of  damping  and  coining. 

The  mint  of  Mexico  annually  coins  abont 
65,000^060  livres  f ;  the  fixth  part  nearly  m  gold, 
die  reft  in  filver.  About  the  half  of  this  p&lfles 
into  Europe,  a  fixth  part  Into  the  Eafi  Indies^ 
a  twelfth  into  the  Spanifli  iflands.  The  reAiainder 
i^  infenfibly  conveyed  into  foreign  colonies,  oir 
circulates  through  the  SpaHifh  dominions ;  wher6  * 
it  ferves  the  purpofes  of  the  ihhnd  trade,  and 
the  payment  of  the  taxes,  which  are  conii- 
derable. 

Every  niale  Indian,  from  eighteen  t6  fifty,  J[j|^^^^' 
pays  a  poll-tax  of  ii  livres  t6  foQs'|,  dfwhkh  in  Mexico. 
etght*ninths  ^fs  intb  the  coffers  of  ^t^himent, 
and  the  reft  ?s  deftined  to  various  ufes.     The 
Meftees,  who  are  deemed  Iridtanis  for  the  two  firft 
fenerations,  and  the  free  Mulattoes,  are  fubje^ 

♦^  j$.  td.^.  t  a*843>75«i'  t  About  los. 
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9  o  o  K   tQ  the  fame  taxatiob.    Negroe  flavies  are  exempted 
%js  I     *'  from  this,  as  tlie  goTernment  receives  280  livres  ^ 
for  each  on  their  entrance  into  the  colony* 

The  Spaniards,  who  are  not  yet  fo  far  de- 
graded as  to  have  a  perfonal  tribute  impofed  upon 
them,,  are  fubjeft  10  all  the  other  taxes.  The 
mod  confiderable  of  tbefe  is  that  of  thirty-three 
per  cent,  on  the  valoe  of  all  the  roerchandife 
that  is  fent  from  Europe,  which  retains  cwenty- 
fi?e  of  this  under  divers  denominations^  and  eight 
of  it  is  paid  upon  the  landing  of  the  goods  io 
America.    Notwithdanding  this  ruinous  tax,  they 

* 

are  dill  fubjeft  to  the  alcavala. 

The  alcavala  is  a  duty  on  every  thing  that  is 
fold  or  exchanged,  and  is  paid  as  often  as  the 
fale  or  exchange  takes  place.  It  was  eftabliihed 
in  the  mother  country  in  1341,  and  it  hath  gra- 
dually advanced  to  ten  per  cent,  on  the  value  of 
merchandife  fold  in  wholefale,  and  even  to  fourteen 
On  all  that,  is  difpofed  of  in  retail.  Philip  II.  after 
the  deftru^iion  of  his  fleet,  fo  well  known  under 
the  pompous  title  of  the  Invincible,  was  deter- 
mined by  his  neceflities  to  introduce  this  taxatioQ 
into  Mexico,  as  well  as  the  other  colonies.  Though 
it  ought  to  have  been  only  a  temporary  tax,  yet 
it  has  continued  ever  fince.  It  is  true,  that  it 
has  not  been  augmented,  and  that  it  remains  at 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  as  it  was  at  fird  fettled« 
The  cruciade  has  not  had  the  fame  dability. 

The  cruciade  is  a  bull  which  allows  great  in-* 
dulgences,  permits  the  ufe  of  eggs»  butter,  and 
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cheefe,  during  lent.  The  government,  to  whom  Book. 
the  court  of  Rome  gave  up  the  benefits  arifing  *  ' 
from  it,  had  divided  the  perfoos  who  were  wil- 
ling  to  avail  themfelves  of  it  into  four  clafles. 
This  indulgence  was  paid,  by  thofe  who  lived 
by  their  induftry,  at  the  rate  of  two  livres  fix 
fous  '^.  Thofe,  whofe  capital  amounted  to  10,500 
livres  f ,  paid  five  livres  five  fous  }  ;  thofe,  who 
were  worth  more  than  58,600  livres  §,  paid  ten 
livres  ten  fous  || ;  the  viceroy,  and  perfons  in  the  high 
offices  of  ftate,  paid  fifty-two  livres  ten  fous  ♦*♦ 
It  was  left  to  every  man's  confcience,  who  was 
apprized  that  nothing  would  be  gained  by  not 
proportioning  his  contribution  to  his  fortune* 
Mexico  alone  then  paid  about  2,600,000  livres  ff* 
It  is  probable  that  this  fuperflition  has  fince  de- 
clined, as  the  bull  was  fixed  in  1556  by  the  mi- 
ll iftry  at  forty  fous  JJ  for  perfons  of  every  rank* 
Government  obliges  no  one  to  apply  for  the  in- 
dulgence ;  but  the  prlefts  would  refufe  the  com- 
forts  of  religion  to  thofe  who  ihould  not  have 
purchafed  it ;  and  perhaps  there  is  not  in  all 
Spanifli  America  a  man  fuificiently  enlightened,  or 
bold  enough,  to  oppofe  this  tyranny. 

One  fpecies  of  oppreffion,  not  fo  patiently  fub- 
mitted  to,  is  the  duty  lately  impofed  on  fait  and 
tobacco.  The  people,  who  fuflfered  their  former 
injuries  without  murmuring,  have  been  highly 
incenfed  at  thefe  innovations.    One  of  them  ap- 

•  About  sf.  t  Near46oh  t  About  41. 
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BOOK  peared  fe  repugnant  to  their  natural  rights,  and 

the  other  was  fo  contrary  to  one  of  their  moft 
favourite  inclinations,  that,  though  long  trained 
to  fubmiflion,  they  at  length  rerolted.  The  atro- 
cious conduA  of  the  farmers  of  the  rerenues 
greatly  added  to  the  difcontent.  It  has  flievn 
hfelf  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other, 
and  has  at  laft  even  reached  Europe.  Some 
means  have  been  ufed  to  palliate  this  evil ;  but 
the  minds  of  the  people  are  ftill  in  a  degree  of 
ferment  that  the  mother  country  will  not  eafily 
appeafe  without  fome  facrifice.  One  c^  the  raoft 
agreeable  to  its  colonies  would  be  that  of  ftamped 
paper. 

Independent  of  the  regular  tributes  which 
Spain  exa^s  of  her  colonies,  ihe  raifes  in  times 
of  diftrefs,  under  the  denomination  of  loan,  con* 
fiderable  fums,  of  which  (he  hath  never  paid 
cither  the  intereft  or  the  capital.  This  oppref- 
fion,  which  began  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  bath 
been  continued  to  our  time.  It  w^  more  fre- 
quently repeated  under  Philip  V.  than  in  the 
courfe  of  the  other  reigns,  which  contributed 
not  a  little  to  render  the  French  name  t>dious  in 
thefe  countries.  The  tax,  which  was  levied  on 
all  who  poffcfled  any  fortune,  was  more  fevcrc 
at  Mexico  than  any  where  elfe ;  becaufe  the  £u* 
ropeans,  Creoles,  Meftees,  Mulattoes,  and  efpe- 
cially  the  Indians,  were  there  in  more  affluent 
circumftances.  The  public  profperity  has  been 
greatly  diminifhed  in  this  country  by  thefe  revenue 
laws,  and  is  every  day  ftill^  more  impaired  by  the 
)rapacioufnefs  of  the  clergy. 
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The  clergy  rigoroufly  colledt  the  tenth  of  every  book 
t)roduce.  The  funftions  of  their  profeffion  are 
paid  them  at  an  extravagant  price.  Their  lands 
are  immenle,  and  eVery  day  they  acquire  a  greater 
extent  of  territory.  They  are  thought  to  be  in 
Jyofleflion  of  the  founh  of  the  revenues  of  the 
empire.  The  biihop  of  Angelos  alone  has  an  in- 
come of  i»26o,ooD  livres  *.  By  this  wealth  the 
number  of  ecclefiaftics  has  increafed  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  they  now  conftituic  the  fifth  part  of 
the  white  people.  Some  of  them  were  born  in 
the  colony  ;  but  the  greateft  part  are  adventurers 
come  from  Europe,  in  order  to  withdraw  them- 
felves  from  the  authority  of  their  fuperiors,  or  to 
make  their  fortune  expeditioufly. 

The  revenue  of  the  crown  is  not  what  it  ought 
to  be.  The  duties  fixed  on  importations  from 
Cadiz  and  on  the  ores,  the  quickfilver,  the  poll- 
tax,  the  impofts,  the  royal  domain,  are  fuch  great 
objeAs,  that  we  cannot  avoid  being  greatly  fur- 
prized,  when  we  fee  that  the  fovercign  annually 
draws  from  Mexico,  though  the  beft-condu£):ed 
of  his  pofleffions,  no  more  than  about  6^300,000 
livres  f.  The  reft,  that  is  to  fay,  almoft  the  whole, 
is  abforbed  by  the  civil  and  military  government 
of  the  country,  which  are  both  in  the  utmoft  di& 
order. 

-  The  finances  are  a  prey  to  the  vaft  number  of 
agents  that  are  ftationed  every  where ;  to  corrc- 
gidors  who  have  the  adminiftration  of  provinces  J 
to  the  conunandants  of  towns }  to  three  fuperior 

♦  About  55iioo)«  t  *7^>^^» 
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councils  of  juftice,  known  by  the  name  of  Au- 
diences ;  to  men  in?efl;ed  with  full  power^  or  to 
inferiors^  who  gain  the  confidence  of  perfons  in 
office.  A  part  of  thefe  plunders  comes  to  Europe; 
the  remainder  ferves  to  maintain  the  pride^  luxury, 
indolence,  and  profligacy,  of  a  few  Mexican  towns, 
but  chiefly  of  the  capital. 

The  Mexicans,  who  for  a  time  might  have  been 
at  a  lofs  to  determine  whether  the  Spaniards  were 
a  band  of  plunderers  or  a  conquering  people,  faw 
their  capital  almoft  totally  deftroyed  by  thofe 
cruel  wars  in  which  it  was  engaged.  Cortez  foon 
rebuilt  it;  and  it  has  fince  been  extended  and 
embelliflied. 

Its  flreets  are  broad,  ftrait,  and  intcrfeft  each 
other  at  right  angles.  The  houfes  are  roomy 
enough,  but  have  neither  convenience  nor  orna- 
ment. None  of  the  public  edifices,  that  are  fhewn 
with  the  greateli  oftentation  to  travellers,  recall  to 
the  remembrance  the  finer  days  of  architefturc,  nor 
even  the  better  remains  of  the  Gothic  times.  The 
principal  fquares  have  a  fountain  in  the  center, 
and  are  pretty  regular :  but  this  is  all  their  merit. 
There  is  a  walk  with  a  jet  d'eau,  where  eight 
avenues  meet,  where^  the  trees  have  a  form  and 
foliage  not  very  agreeable  to  the  eye.  Superftition 
has  amaflcd  treafures  from  all  the  quarters  of  the 
globe  in  number lefs  churches,  though  there  is 
Ifot  one  that  raifes  the  foul  to  any  fublimc  idea?, 
or.  that  can  fill  the  heart  with  pleafing  fentimeuts. 

The  air  of  this  city  is  very  temperate ;  woollen 
clothing  is  worn  there  all. the,  year.     The  leaft 
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precautions  arc  fufficient  to  prevent  any  incon-  book 
venicnces  from  the  heat.  Charles  V.  afked  a 
Spaniard^  on  bis  arrival  from  Mexicoi  how  long 
the  interval  was  there  between  fummer  and  win- 
ter :  Jujl  as  long,  replied  he,  with  great  truth  and 
wit,  as  it  takes  to  fafs  out  of  Junjiine  into  the 
Jhade. 

The  city  is  built  in  the  center  of  a  great  lake ;  a 
very  narrow  flip  of  land  divides  it  into  two  parts. 
That  part  of  the  lake  whofe  water  is  foft,  calm, 
and  full  of  fifh,  falls  into  the  other  which  is  fait, 
generally  agitated,  and  without  fifti.  The  circum- 
ference of  this  whole  lake,  which  is  unequal  in  its 
extent,  is  about  thirty  leagues. 

There  is  no  generally  received  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  thefe  waters.  According 
to  the  moft  common  and  probable  one,  they  ifluc 
from  a  large  and  lofty  mountain  fituated  to  the 
fouth-weft  of  Mexico,  and  the  fait  water  runs 
through  a  tradt  impregnated  with  minerals,  which 
communicate  to  it  that  quality. 

Before  the  conqueft,  Mexico^  and  many  other, 
towns  fituated  on  the  border  of  the  lake,  were 
expofed  to  inundations,  which  rendered  them 
dangerous  to  live  in.  Dikes,  conftrufted  with  in- 
credible expence  and  labour,  were  not  always  fuf- 
ficient to  divert  the  torrents  which  poured  down 
from  the  mountains.  The  Spaniards  have  been 
fubje£t  to  the  fame  calamities.  Moft  of  their 
buildings,  though  condrufted  with  care,  and  fup- 
ported  on  piles,  after  a  few  years,  fink  four,  five, 
or  fix  feet  in  a  foil  that  is  not  firm  enough  to  fup* 
port  them. 

F  f  3  Thesi 
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These  inconveniences  fuggefted  the  idea  of  a 
contrivance  for  draining  off  the  waters.  Accounts, 
that  were  prodigioufly  exaggerated^  affure  us  that 
in  1604  four  hundred  feventy-one  thoufand  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  Indians  were  employed  in 
digging  a  canal  for  this  purpofe*  In  order  to 
raife  a  fund  fufHcient  to  anfwer  the  expences,  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  value  of  houfess  lands,  and 
inerchandife,  was  exacted ;  a  tax  hitherto  imknown 
in  America.  Ignorance,  difcouragements,  and  par* 
ticular  interefts,  made  this  poble  and  wife  under-? 
taking  mifcarry. 

The  viceroy  Ladeyrera,  in  163$^  thought  that 
it  would  be  of  advantage,  s^nd  even  abfd^tely 
neceiTaryi  to  build  Mexico  on  another  fpot.  Ava- 
rice, incapable  of  making  any  facrificc  \  pleafure, 
ever  afraid  of  interrupting  its  enjoyments ;  idlenefe, 
which  dreads  trouble  ;  all  the  paflions  united 
themfelves  to  thwart  an  idea^  which  in  itfelf  was 
liable  to  fome  obje&ions« 

The  new  efforts  that  have  fincc  been  made, 
to  render  living  in  this  country  as  fafe  as  it  is 
agreeable,  have  not  proved  altogether  fucgcfsful  : 
whether  this  may  be  owing  to  their  not  having 
been  properly  exerted,  or  that  nature  has  throvm 
infurmountable  qbdacles  in  the  way,  Mexico  re- 
mains ftill  expofed  to  the  fury  of  the  waters; 
and  the  dread  of  inundations  has  greatly  dioii- 
niflied  its  population. .  Moft  hiftorians  affure  us, 
that  it  formerly  contained  more  than  two  hun-? 
dred  thoufand  fouls ;  at  prefent  it  has  iK>t  above 
fifty  thoufand.  This  number  is  compofed  of  Spa- 
niards, Meftees,  Indians,  I^egroes,  Mulattocs,  of 
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fuch  a  di?erfity  of  heterogcaeous  rices  from  the  ®  ^J^  * 
white  to  the  black,  that  among  an  hundred  faces 
one  ihall  hardly  find  two  of  the  fame  eolour. 

Before  this  emigration,  riches  had  increafed 
in  Mexico  to  an  incredible  degree.    Every  thing 
which  in    other  countries  is  made  of  iron  and 
copper,  was  here  made  of  iilTer  or  gold.    Thefe 
brilliant  metals,  as  well  as  pearls  and  precious 
itones,  were  employed  to  adorn  their  hories  and 
fervants,  were  ufed  for  the  moft  common  utenfils, 
and  for  the  meaneft  purpofes.    The  manpers  of 
the  country,  which  are  always  conformable  to  the 
luxury  that  prevails,  correfponded  with  this  ftile 
of  romantic  magnificence.    The  wooieo,  in  their 
palaces,  were  waited  upon  by  thoufands  of  ilaves^ 
aid  nerer  appeared  in  public  without  a  retinue 
which  amongft  us  is  rcferved  for  the  majefty  of  a 
throne.    To  thefe  extravagancies  the  men  added 
profufions  ftill  greater  for  negro  women  whom 
they  publickly  raifed  to  the  rank  of  their  mif» 
trefles*     This  luxury,  which  was  fo  enormous  ia 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  life,  exceeded  all  bounds 
upon  oGcafion  of  the  flighted  feftivah    General 
pride  then  exerted  itfelf,  and  each  man  layiihed 
millions  as  an  excufe  for  his  own.    The  crimes^ 
Deceflary  to  *fupport  this  extravagance,  were  pro- 
yioufly  atoned  for ;  as  fuperftition  had  pronounced 
every  man  holy  and  juft  who  ihould  contribute 
liberally  to  the  churches. 

The  riches,  and  the  pomp  naturally  attendant 
upon  them,  mud  neceflarily  have  dimini(hed  at 
Mexico,  in  proportion  as  thofe  who  poflefled 
ibem  removed  to  Angelos  and  other  towns.    The 

F  f  4  advantages. 
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BOOK  advantages,  however,  which  this  capital  enjoys  of 
■_i  being  the  center  of  the  empire,  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment, the  place  where  the  coin  is  ftruck,  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  greateft  proprietors  of  land  and  of 
the  mod  opulent  merchants,  have  always  occafioned 
the  principal  affairs  of  the  kingdom  to  be  tranf- 
aAed  here. 

CoMcc-  rj,^^  trade  which  Mexico  carries  on  with  the 

tions  ot 

Mexico  other  parts  of  America  is  much  con£iped.  By  the 
reft  of  north  fea  it  receives  from  Maracaybo  and  Caracos 
"^ith^c*  cocoa  gready  faperior  to  its  own,  and  negroes  by 
Eaftindies,  the  Way  of  the  Havannah  and  Carthagena ;  it  gives 
Eii^?      '^^  exchange  meal  and  filver. 

Its  connections  with  the  South  Sea  are  of  greater 
utility  to  it,  without  being  much  more  confiderable* 
Originally  Peru  was  allowed  to  fend  annually  to 
New  Spain  two  veffels,  whofe  united  cargoes  were 
not  to  exceed  one  million  ten  thoufand  livres  *• 
This   trade   was  fome  time  afterwards  reduced 
to  half.    It  was  totally  fupprefled  in    1636^  on 
pretence  that    it  prejudiced  the  trade    of  the 
mother    country  by  the  quantity  of  Eaft  India 
goods  it  imported.    The  merchants  of  Lima  com- 
plained a  long  time,  but  ineffcflually,  of  a  bar- 
barous law,  that  deprived  them  of  the  double  ad- 
vantage of  felling  the  fuperfluities  of  their  com- 
modities,  and  of  receiving   thofc  they  wanted. 
The    communication    between  the  two  colonies 
was  at  length  reftored,  but  with  reftriftions  which 
prove  that  the  government  had  not  been  a£hiated 
by   wife    and  political  motives^    but  had   only 

*  Above  449QO*  L 

yielded 
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yielded  to  importunity.  Since  this  period^  fome  ®  9^^  ^ 
TeiTelsy  difpatched  from  Callao  and  Guayaquil^  v  ^  ■■# 
carry  cocoa/  wines^  ^  and  brandies,  to  Acapulco 
and  Sonfonnate  on  the  coafl  of  Guatimala,  and 
bring  back  pitch,  tar,  arnotto,  indigo,  cochi* 
neal,  iron,  the  haberdafhery  wares  of  Ange* 
los,  and  as  many  contraband  goods  as  ppflible 
from  the  Philippine  iflands,  fo  celebrated  in  £u<* 
rope  on  account  of  the  connections  which  they 
have  with  Mexico.  ,  The  importance  of  this  com- 
munication feems  to  require  that  we  fliould  trace 
its  origin. 

^  When  the  court  of  Madrid,  whofe  ambition 
increafed  with  their  profperity,  had  formed  the 
plan  of  a  great  eflablifliment  in  Afia,  their  at- 
tendon  was  ferioufly  engaged  in  coniidcring  of 
esspedients  to  infure  its  fuccel&s.  This  proje^k 
was  neceflariiy  attended  with  great  difficuhies. 
The  riches  of  America  fo  powerfully  attrafied 
the  Spaniards,  who  confented  tq  a  voluntary  exile, 
that  it  did  not  appear  poi&ble  to  engage  them 
to  fettle  at  the  Philippines,  unlefs  it  was  agreed 
to  give  them  a  (hare  in  the  treafures  of  thofe 
iflands^  This  facrifice  was  refolved  upon.  The 
riiing  colony  was  authorifed  to  fend  every  year 
into  America  India  goods,  in  exchange  fpr  metals. 

This  unreft rained  freedom  was  attended  with 
fuch  important  confequences,  that  the  jealoufy 
of  the  mother*country  was  excited.  Tranquil* 
iity  was  in  fome  meafure  reftpj^ed,  by  reftrain* 
i»g  to  3,150,090  livrps  *  the  trade  allowed  to 

*  Near  138.000  U 
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B  ^P  K  be  carried  on  in  future.  This  fum  was  divided 
-  ^ '  '  into  twelve  thoufand  equal  (hares.  Every  head 
of  a  family  was  to  have  one,  and  perfons  ta 
office  a  number  proportioned  to  their  rank.  Re- 
Tigious  communities  were  included  in  this  ar* 
rangement^  according  to  the  extent  of  their  ere* 
dit^  and  the  opinion  that  was  entertained  of 
their  utility.  Five  hundred  of  thefe  Ihares  were 
allowed  to.  the  Jefuits^  whofe  employments  and 
enterprizes  feemed  to  require  greater  encourage- 
ment. 

The  veflels  which  departed  at  firft  from  the 
ifland  of  Cebu^  and  afterwards  from  the  ifland 
of  Luconia,  originally  took  the  route  of  Peru. 
The  length  of  this  voyage  was  prodigious.  Trade-- 
winds  were  difcovered^  which  opened  a  much 
iM>rter  paflage  to  Mexico;  and  this  branch  of 
commerce  was  tranfaded  on  its  coaft,  where  it 
was  fettled. 

E\^ERY  year,  in  the  middle  of  July,  a  galleoa 
is  fent  out  from  the  port  of  Manilla,  which  is 
commonly  from  eighteen  hundred  to  two  thou- 
fand tons  burden.*  After  getting  clear  of  a  mul- 
titude of  iflands  and  rocks  which  delay  its  courfe, 
it  fleers  eaft-north-eaft,  in  order  to  meet  with 
die  weft  winds  in  thirty  degrees  latitude,  which 
carry  it  on  in  a  ftraight  courfe  to  the  place  of 
its  deftination.  This  veflel,  which  is  very  heavy 
,  laden,  is  fix  months  on  her  paflage,  becaufe  the 
failors  who  are  on  board,  from  their  extreme  timi- 
dity, never  carry  the  main-fail  in  the  night-time, 
and  often  lower  all  their  fails  without  the  leafl 
occafion*    At  laft  the  fhip  arrives  at  Mexico. 

The 
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The  coails  of  this  great  empire  are  not  like 
thofe  of  PerUi  where  the  vicinity  and  heights  of 
the  Cordeleras  afford  a  perpetual  fpringj  and  caufe 
regular  and  mild  winds  to  blow.  As  foon  as  tho 
.  ihip  has  pafled  the  latitude  of  Panama,  the  free 
commuaication  of  the  atmofphere,  from  eaft  to 
veft,  not  being  any  longer  mterropted  by  this 
prodigious  chain  of  mountains,  the  climate  be- 
comes different.  In  h€t,  naTigation  in  thefe  lati- 
tudes 18  ikfe  and  eafy  from  the  middle  of  Odx>« 
ber  to  the  beginning  of  May ;  but^  during  the 
reft  of  the  year,  the  violent  fqualls  of  the  wefter* 
Ij  wind|  the  dreadful  (tormsj  the  exceffive  rainsi 
the  fuffocating  heats,  the  total  calms ;  all  thefe 
obft^cles,  which  are  either  combined,  or  fucceed 
each  other,  render  the  fea  troublefomc,  and  even 
dangerous.  Throughout  this  whole  extent  of 
coaft,  which  comprehends  more  than  fix  hun« 
dred  leagues,  there  is  not  a  fingle  bark  to  be 
feen,  nor  even  the  leaft  canoe,  either  for  trade 
or  fiifaJqg.  Even  the  ports,  which  are  fcattered 
up  and  down  here,  are  open,  defencelefs,  and  ex- 
poied  to  the  infults  of  any  pirate  who  may  be  in- 
clined to  attack  them.  The  port  of  Acapulco, 
\irhere  the  galleons  arrive,  is  the  only  one  that  hat 
s^ftra^ed  the  attention  of  government. 

Ships  arrive  there  by  two  inlets,  feparated  frraa 
each  other  by  a  fmall  ifland :  the  entrance  into 
them  in  the  day  is  by  means  of  a  fe^breeze,  and 
the  failing  out  in  the  night-time  is  effeScd  by  a 
(aind-breeze.  It  is  defended  only  by  a  bad  fort, 
forty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  garrifon  of  fixty 
IQcn*    It  is  equally  extcnfive,  fafe,  and  commo* 

dious« 
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dious.  The  bafon  which  forms  this  harbour  is 
furrounded  by  lofty  mountainsy  which  are  fo  dry 
that  they  are  even  deftitute  of  water.  The  air 
here  is  burning,  heavy,  and  unwholefome,  to 
which  no  perfons  can  habituate  themfelves,  ex- 
cept certain  n^roes  that  are  born  under  a  fimilar 
climate,  or  fome  mulattoes.  The  number  of  in- 
habitants in  this  feeble  and  miferable  colony  is 
confiderably  increafed  upon  the  arrival  of  the  gal- 
leons ;  traders  reforting  here  from  all  the  provinces 
of  Mexico,  who  come  to  exchange  European  toys, 
their  own  cochineal^  and  about  ten  millions  *  of 
filver,  for  fpices,  muflins,  printed  linens,  filks, 
perfumes,  and  the  gold  works  of  Aiia.  After 
(laying  here  about  three  months,  the  veflel  re- 
fumes  its  courfe  to  the  Philippine  iflands  before 
the  firft  of  April,  with  one  or  two  companies  of 
infantry,  that  are  appointed  to  recruit  the  garriibn 
of  Manilla.  Part  of  the  riches  with  which  it  is 
laden  remains  in  the  colony ;  the  reft  is  diftributed 
among  the  nations  which  had  contributed  to  form 
its  cargo. 

The  long  paflage,  which  the  galleons  have  to 
make,  has  occafioned  the  neceffity  of  looking  ont 
for  places  where  they  might  take  in  refrelhments. 
The  firft  that  has  been  met  with  of  this  kind  is 
on  the  route  from  Acapulco  to  the  Philippines,  in 
thofe  iflands  known  at  firfl  by  the  name  of  the 
Ladrones,  and  Qnce  by  that  of  Marianne  iflands. 
They  were  difcovered  by  Magellan  in  1521.  They 
were  at  firfl  negleAed;  the  galleons  afterwards 

Ufcd 
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ufed  to  put  in  there  for  refrelhment ;  but  there  BOOK 
"Was  no  regular  fetclement  made  in  them  till  the 
year  1678. 

These  iQands  arb  fituate'd  at  the  extremity  of 
the  South  Sea,  ne&r  four  hundred  leagues  to  the 
caft  of  the  Philippines.  Notwithftanding  their 
pofition  in  the  torrid  zoQe,  the  climate  is  moderate^ 
ly  temperate.  The  air  is  pure,  the  iky  ferene,  and 
the,  foil  fruitful.  Before  their  intercourfe  with  the 
Europeans,  the  inhabitants,  who  were  always 
naked,  lived  only  on  fruits,  roots,  and  fiih.  As 
fiihing  was  their  ufual  and  fole  occupation,  they 
had  conftruAed  canoes,  more  perfedt  than  any  that 
have  ever  been  found  in  the  reft  of  the  world. 

The  people,  who  are  very  numerous,  and  arc 

difiufed  in  twelve  iflands,  that  are  the  only  in* 

habited  ones  in  this  archipelago,  have  gradually 

dimini(hed  fince  the  invailon  of  the  Spaniards, 

either  by  contagious  difbrders,  or  by  the  bad  ufage 

wbkh  they  have  experienced*   The  remainder,  to 

the  number  of  two  thoufand  feven  hundred  per* 

Ions,  have  colle£Ved  themfelves  in  the  center  of  the 

iiland  of  Guam,  which  may  have  from  twenty*five 

to  thirty  leagues  of  circumference.  It  is  garrifoned 

by  a  hundred  men,  who  are  appointed  to  defend 

two  fmall  forts  that  are  fituated  on  two  harbours, 

one  of  which  receives  a  fmall  vefTel,  which  every 

two  years  arrives  here  from  the  Philippine  iflands, 

and  the  other  is  deftined  to  furnifh  refre(hments  to 

the  galleon.     This  laft  fort  is  fo  bad  a  one,  that 

the  veffel  never  ftays  here  more  than  two  days, 

and  in  that  Ihort  time  it  is  often  expofed  to  very 

great  dangers.   It  is  very  extraordinary,  that  Spain 

has 
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B  o  o  K  has  not  endeaToured  to  diftover  a  better  harbour; 
or  very  fingular^  that  no  one  has  been  foand  in 
fuch  a  multitude  of  iflands.  California  prefents 
an  afylam  more  fecure  to  the  galleons  that  fail 
from  the  Philippine  iflands  to  Acapulco. 

California  is  properiy  a  long  neck  of  land, 
which  proceeds  from  the  northern  coafts  of  Ame- 
rica^  and  runs  along  between  eaft  and  fouth  as 
far  as  the  torrid  zone :  it  is  waflied  on  each  fide 
by  the  pacific  ocean.  The  part  that  is  known  of 
this  peninfula  is  three  hundred  leagues  long,  and 
ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  broad. 

It  is  impofBble  that,  throughout  fuch  an  extCDt 
of  country,  the  nature  of  the  foil  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  Ihould  be  every  where  the 
fame.  It  may  be  faid,  however,  that,  in  general, 
the  climate  here  is  dry  and  exeeffively  hot ;  the 
ground  bare,  ftony,  mountainous,  fandy,  and  con- 
fequently  barren,  and  unfit  for  agriculture  and 
breeding  cattle.  Amidft  the  fmall  number  of 
trees  that  are  found  here,  the  mod  ufefiil  b  the 
pitahaya,  the  produce  of  which  conftitutes  the 
principal  food  of  the  Californians.  Its  branches, 
which  are  fluted  and  perpendicular,  have  no'kaves, 
and  it  is  from  the  ftems  that  the  fruit  grows,  k 
is  prickly  like  the  Indian  chefnut ;  but  its  pulp  re- 
fembles  that  of  the  fig,  with  this  advantage,  di^ 
it  is  much  fweeter  and  more  delicate. 

Ths  fea,  which  is  richer  than  the  land^  fwarnos 
with  moft  excellent  fifii  of  every  kind.  But  the 
circumftance  which  renders  the  gulph  of  Califcmiia 
of  more  importance  is  the  pearls,  whicb^  in  the 

filhing* 
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fiihing-feafon,  attraft  the  iahabitants  of  all  the  ^  ^^  ^ 
provinces  of  New  Spain. 

The  Galifornians  are  well-made>  and  Tery  (Irong* 
They  are  extremely  pufillanimousy  inconftant^  in« 
dolent,  itnpid,  and  even  infenfible.  They  are 
more  fwarthy  than  the  Mexicans.  This  difference 
of  colour  proves  that  the  civiiifed  life  of  focietj 
fubverts  or  totally  changes  the  order  and  laws  of 
nature,  lince  we  find  under  the  temperate  zone  a 
lavage  people  that  are  blacker  than  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  torrid  zone. 

Before  the  Europeans  had  penetrated. into  Ca- 
lifornia^ the  natives  had  no  form  of  religion ;  and 
that  of  their  government  was  fuch  as  might  be  ex- 
peAed  from  their  ignorance*  Each  nation  was  an 
aflemblage  o£  feveral  cottages,  more  or  lefs  nu- 
merous, that  were  all  mutually  confederated  by 
alliances,  but  without  any  chief.  They  were 
ftrangers  even  to  filial  obedience.  No  kind  of 
drels  was  in  ufe  among  the  men ;  but  the  women 
covered  thofe  parts  which  nature  intended  ihould 
be  concealed  with  extreme  care* 

Whether  thefe  particulars  were  known  or  not^ 
certain  it  is  that  Mexico  was  no  fooner  reduced, 
and  tranquillity  eftabliflied,  than  the  plan  was 
laid  for  the  conqueft  of  California.  Cortez  landed 
tbere  in  1526.  He  had  not  even  time  to  take  a 
furvey  of  it,  becaufe  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
his  government,  where  the  report  of  his  death  had 
difpofed  the  pec^Ie  to  a  general  infurredion* 
The  fereral  attempts  that  have  fince  been  made, 
to  form  an  eftabliflonent  there,  have  all  been  un- 
Hiccefsful*    The  endeavours  of  the  court  were 

not 
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not  more  fortunate  than  thofe  of  individuals.  If 
we  pay  the  leaft  attention  to  the  fpirit  that  di« 
reded  thefe  enterprifes,  we  {hail  find  that  want  of 
humanity,  courage,  and  perfeverance,  was  the 
caufe  of  thefe  misfortunes*  There  was  not  a 
fingle  expedition  that  was  not  ill*concerted  or  im- 
prudently conducted. 

Spain,  difpirited  with  her  lofles  and  expences, 
had  entirely  given  up  the  conqueft  of  California, 
when  the  Jefuits  in  1697  folicited  perroiffion  to 
undertake  it.  As  foon  as  they  had  obtained  the 
confent  of  government,  they  began  to  execute  a 
plan  of  legiflation,  which  they  had  formed  from 
accurate  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  foil,  the  cha- 
rader  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  influence  of  the 
climate.  Their  proceedings  were  not  direded  by 
fanaticifm.  They  arrived  among,  the  favages  whom 
they  intended  to  civilize  with  curiofities  that  might 
amufe  them;  com  for  their  food,  and  apparel 
which  could  not  but  pleafe  them.  The  hatred 
thefe  people  bore  to  the  Spanifli  name  could  not 
fupport  itfelf  againft  thefe  demonftrations  of  be- 
nevolence. They  teftified  their  acknowledgments 
as  much  as  their  want  of  fenfibility  and  their 
inconftancy  would  permit  them.  Thefe  faults 
were  partly  overcome  by  the  religious  inftim- 
tors,  who  purfued  their  projeA  with  a  degree 
of  warmth  and  refolution  peculiar  to  their  fociety. 
They  made  themfelves  carpenters,  mafons,  weavers, 
and  husbandmen ;  and  by  thefe  means :  fucceeded 
in  imparting  knowledge,  and  in  fome  meafure  a 
tafte  for  the  moil  ufeful  arts,  to  this  favage  people^ 
who  have  been  all  fucceffiyely  formed  into  one 

•    body. 
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body.  Ih  1745,  ttiey  composed  forty-three  viU  ^$^^*^ 
lages,  that  were  fcpfltated  from  eaclk  other  by  thd 
barrehitefs  of  thfe'foil  and  the  want  of  water.  Thii 
repoblic  will  aogtnctit,  in  proportion  ak  the  fuc- 
tetfors  of  thofe  Wh6  formed  it  ihall  ptofe'ctite  their 
fabotrts  tdWards  the  north,  where,  according  to  a 
plan  that  was  judidoufly  concerted,  a  eommuni- 
catidti  wa^  to  be  eftabliflied  between  the  miflSou- 
ati<te  of  thi  peninfula,  and  thole  oi  the  continent. 
They  are  only  divided  by  thfe  ritfer  Colorado. 

tnt  intiabitatire  of  thefe  fmall  Vilkges  fubfift 
prindpally  on  cOrn  and  ptilfe,  which  they  cultivate, 
and  on  tht  ftults  ^nd  dombftic  animals  of  £tirope» 
the  breeding  of  ^hich  is  an  objeft  of  continual 
attention.  The  Indians  have  each  theii*  field,  and 
the  property  6r  what  they  reap ;  but  fuch  is  theit 
want  of  fortfight,  that  they  WtfuH  f(Juander  in  a 
day  what  they  had  gathered,  if  thfe  mtffionary  did 
not  tAe  upon  himfelf  tt>  diftribtfte  it  to  them  aS 
they  (hnd  inf  iteed  of  it.  They  already  manufac- 
ture fome  eoarfe  (lulR.  The  neceffaries  they  are 
in  want  of  are  purchafed  with  pearls,  which  ibcf 
fi(h  in  the  galph,  and  with  wine  nearly  refcmblitt^ 
that  of  Jfedeii*^,  Which  they  fell  to  New  Spain  and 
to  the  g^lieoils  5  aiid  the  ufe  o^  which,  experientri 
hath  iheWn,  il  Is  neceff^ry  to    prohibit  among 

them^. 

A  rtW  laws,  thit  arc  very  fimple,  ate  fufficient 
to  regulate  this  rifing  ftate.  Iti  order  to  inforcd 
the  obfcr^an'ceof  them,  the  miffionary  chufes  the 
moft  itttelligetlt  pei^fon  of  the  village ;  who  is  im- 
powertd  to  Whip  and  imptifon,  the  ofily  puniih^ 
ments  of  which  they  hare  any  knowledge. 
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•  In  all  California  there  are  only  two  garrifonSy 
each  confiding  of  thirty  men«  and  a  foldier  with 
every  miiiionary.  Thefe  troops  werechofen  by  the 
legiflators^  and  are  under  their  orders^  though  they 
are  paid  by  the  government.  The  court  of  Madrid 
law  no  inconvenience  in  leaving  thefe  trifling  forces 
in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  had  acquired  their  con- 
fidence; and  it  has  been  demonflrated  to  thenii 
that  nothing  bat  this  expedient  could  have  pre* 
Tented  the  oppreflion  of  their  new  fubjeds. 

Thet  will  continue  happy  as  long  as  no  mines 
are  difcovered  in  their  territory.  If  there  are  any 
mines,  as  there  is  great  reafon  to  prefume  firom  the 
number  there  are  on  the  other  fide  of  the  gulph, 
whenever  they  are  found  out,  the  edifice,  that  has 
been  reared  with  fuch  labour  and  underftanding, 
will  be  at  once  fubverted.  Thefe  people,  like 
many  others,  will  difappear  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  gold,  which  the  Spani(h  government 
would  draw  from  California,  would  deprive  it  of 
the  advantages  which  its  policy  may  now  find  in 
the  labours  of  its  miffionaries  -,  who  ihould  rather 
be  encouraged  to  purfue  their  ufeful  undertakings* 
They  might,  perhaps,  enable  the  court  of  Madrid 
to  build  forts,  which  would  allow  them  to  bchdd 
with  tranquillity  the  difcovery  of  that  pafifage  by 
the  north  weft  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  which  the 
£ngli(h  have  fo  long  been  in  fearch  of.  It  has  alfo 
been  imagined,  that  thefe  ramparts  might  prove 
a  barrier  againft  the  Rufiians,  who,  in  i74i>  ad- 
vanced within  twelve  degrees  of  Cape  Mendocino, 
the  moft  northern  par^  that  has  hitheno  been 

known 
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known  of  California.   But  if  ic  had  been  remarked  BOOK 

that  this  voyage  could  not  be  undertaken  but  from 

the  Teas  of  Kartltfcbatka,  it  would  have  been  e?i* 

dent  that  none  but  weak  armaments  could  be  fitted 

out  there^  which  could  only  ferve  to  gratify  cu* 

rtofity,  and  confcquently  could  not  occalion  the 

leaft  dilquietude^ 

An  advantage  more  certaiui  and  lefs  l-eitaot^,  Is 
the  facility  which  California  gives  of  reducing  the 
provinces  that  extend  from  the  other  fide  of  the 
gulph  to  the  river  Colorado^  Thefc  rich  countries 
are  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  Mexico,  ^nd  (o  difficult 
of  accefSi  that  it  appeared  as  dangerous  to  attempt 
the  conqueft  of  them^  as  ufelefs  to  execute  it.  The 
liberty,  the  fafety  of  the  fea  of  California,  ought 
to  encourage  the  undertaking,   will  fumifii  the 
means  of  fucceeding  in  it,  and  fecure  the  advantages 
accruing  from  it.  Philofophers  themfelves  will  in- 
vite the  court  of  Madrid  to  undertake  thefe  expe* 
ditions,  as  foon  as  they  (hall  have  feen  them  folemn-> 
ly  abjure  thofe  fanatical  and  deftruftive  principles 
upon  which  their  pplicy  has  hitherto  been  founded^ 
But  till  Spain  Ihall  adopt  thefe  important  views, 
California  ferves  for  a  port  of  refrelhment  for  Ihipd 
that  fail  from  the  Philippine  iflands  to  Mexico. 
Cape  St.  Lucasi  fituated  at  the  fouchem  extremity 
of  the  peninfula,  is  the  place  where  they  touch. 
There  they  find  a  good  harbour^  refrelhments, 
and  fignals  which  give  them  information  of  the 
appearance  of  any  enemy  in  thefe  latitudes,  lyhich 
are  very  dangerous,  and  where  they  have  been  the 
nioft  frequently  attacked.   It  was  in  1734  that  the 
galleon  arrived  there  for  the  irft  time ;  where  it 
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9  Q  o  ^   ^^^  ^v^r  ^cc  becQ  ordered,  or  oompelied  by  no- 
ccffity  to  (lop. 

Tbi:  fyftem,  adopl:ed  by  all  the  ftates  of  Earope» 
of  boldiog  cotonies  in  the  moft  abfolate  depen* 
deuce  oo  the  aiother  country,  has  almtyg  made  the 
eoonexions  of  Mexico  with  Aiia  fufpictous  to 
feveral  of  the  Spani(h  policictans.  The  opiaion 
yfh\^iL  h^s  prevailed,  and  is  (lili  maintaiaedy  that 
k  is  not  poiSble  to  preferve  the  Philippine  iflands, 
without  this  coiiimunic^tion,  has  aloqe  preTented 
its  being  broken.  Npithing  more  has  been  done 
than  to  limit  it,  by  hindering  Peru  from  ha?iqg 
^y  (harq  in  it.  This  Taft  empire  has  by  f^fcit 
an4  repeated  laws  been  deprived  of  the  advantage 
of  drawing  direAly  from  the  eaft  the  mertk^' 
diiib  it  wanted)  and  even  of  the  liberty  of  deriviic 
ijt  incUredtly  from  Ne^  Spain. 

Thi^sb  reftraints  were  dilapproved  by  die  hold 
and  fertile  genius  of  Alberoni.  Full  t^  the  moft 
eaft^n^Yr  view^  &)f  the  profperity  and  glory  dt 
th^t  monarchy  which  he  attempted  to  leAore, 
be  pwrpofed  to  retain  in  it  the  treafures  of  the 
new  world,  tp  ifrhich  it  had  hitherto  ferrcd  only 
^  a  mgrt.  According  to  his  plan,  the  eafi  was 
to  furniih  all  the  axtii^les  of  drefs  to  the  Spanifli 
colonies  and  to  the  mother  country  itfelf,  which 
xjrould  hav^  received  them  through  the  channel 
of  its  colonics.  He  expcAed  with  reafon  that 
thofe  powers,  whofe  interefts  this  arrangcnKfiC 
would  prejudijce,  and  whofe  trade  it  would  ran, 
would  endeavour  to  obftrud  it;  but  he  made 
preparations  for  opppfing  their  attacks  in  the 

£yropean  fe^s^  and  he  had  aksady  given  oideis 

for 
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fof  pfutting  the  coafts  aWd  harbours  of  the  Soatii  »oo  ic 
Sea  in  a  conditioti  not  to  fear  the  efforts  of  anjr 
feeble  fiquadrons  that  might  corM  upon  them. 

These  views  were  defeftive  in  point  of  judg^' 
ijient.  Alherdni,  hurried  aW*y-  hj  the  cnthufiafm 
of  his  opinions,  and  by  his  hatred  againft  tho(e 
iftition^  wfaid>  ^(fto  defirous*  o^  oppoiing  his  po* 
Ikical  defigns,  did  not  perceive^  that  the  filks 
and  linens^  thar  would  be  ifti^brted  into  Spa?n  by 
the  waiy  be  prdpofed^  would  bear  fuch  an  ez- 
Ctedive  price  as  ^ould  neceflarily  put  a  (lop  to 
thfe  confunlrption  of  them.  With  regard  to  the 
jJtojefl:  of  cloathinfg  the  people  of  North  and  South 
America  iVom  Afia,  it  appears  to  be  si  very  fen- 
Ale  one. 

Thb  colonifts  w6uM  then  be  cloathed  more 
agreeably,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  in  a  manner 
better  adapted  to  the  climate  j  the  wars  of  £u* 
rbpe  would  not  expofe  theih  to  the  rifque  of 
being  in  Want  of  the  mo(t  common  and  necef- 
fafy  articles  of  life ;  they'  would  become  more 
D^eaithy^  be  bettei*  affeded  to  their  mother  coun- 
tfy,  and  better  enabled  to  defend  themfelves 
againS  any  enemies  that  might  attack  them. 
Thefc  enemies  themfelves  would  prove  left  for- 
midable ;  becaufe  they  would  gradually  lofe  the 
iErength  ttrhich  the  furniihing  of  Peru  and  Mexico 
^ith  proviriotas  procures  them.  In  a  word,  Spaiti^ 
by  receiving  on  India  goods  the  fame  duties  as 
it  receives  on  thof(^  with  which  it  is  furmlhed 
by  its  rivals,  would  lofe  no  part  of  its  re- 
vtnues.  It  might  even,  upon  emergences,  obtain 
from  its'  coloilies  fucconrs,  whic*   at  prefent'  they 
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BOOK  Ijj^ye  neither  the  difpofition  «ior  the  power  of  grant- 
ing. We  (hall  infift  no  longer  on  the  commerce 
of  Mexico  with  the  Eaft  Indies ;  let  us  now  fpeak 
,  of  its  connexions  with  Europe  by  the  north  fea, 
and  begin  with  that  which  the  produfiions  of 
Guatemala  form* 

The  province  of  Guatinrialai  which  is  one  of 
the  largeft  of  New  Spain^  was  conquered  in  t 524 
aad  1525  by  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  one  of  Cor* 
tez's  lieutenants.  He  built  in  it  feveriil  townst 
and  in  particular  the  capital,  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  province.  It  is  fituatcd  in  a  valley 
about  three  miles  broad,  and  bounded  by  two 
inoUDtains  that  are  pretty  lofty..  From  the  moun^ 
tain  towards  the  fouth  run  feveral  rivulets  and 
fountains,  which  delightfully  refrefh  the  villages 
that  are  fituated  on  the  declivityi  and  keep  up 
a  perpetual  fucceflion  of  flowers  aqd  fruits.  The 
aTpeft  of  the  mountain,  that  is  to  the  north,  is 
terrible.  There  is  nq  verdure  ever  fecn  upon 
it;  nothing  but  afhes,  and  calcined  Hones.  A 
kind  of  Tumbliog  noife,  which  the  inhabitants 
afcrlbe  to  the  boiling  pf  pi^tals  that  are  in  a  ftate 
of  fufion  within  the  caverns  of  the  earth,  is  con- 
tinually heard.  From  thefe  internal  furnaces  iflue 
flames  apd  torrents  of  fulphur,  which,  fill  the 
air  with  an  horibje  infe^Ion.  Guatiinala,  accord- 
ing tq  the  ^xpreiQon  of  th^  coyntry^  is  iituated 
between  paradife  and  hell* 

Its  pofitlon^  and  it^  diftance  from  Mexico 
and  Guadalajara,  have  occafioned  it  to  he  fixed 
upon  for  the  feat  of  an  audience,  which  extends 
its  jurifdi^ion  over  three  hundred  leagues  to  he 

foutl^ 
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foQih,  an  hundred  to  the  north,  fixty  to  the  eafl,   B  00  K 

and  twelve  to  ihc  weft,  towards  the  South  Sea, 

The  advantages  it  derived  from  this  diftinftion 

fooQ  formed  it  into  a  confiderable  colony,  which 

took  care   to  improve    thofe  gifts   that  nature 

had  bellowed  upon  'it.     There  is  no  country  in 

this    part  of  the   new   world   where    flie  hath 

lavifhed  her  bleffiugs  with  greater  profufion.  The 

air  here  is  very  wholefome,  and  the  climate  very 

temperate.     Poultry  and  game  are  in  the  greateft 

pteoty,  and  of  an  excellent  flavour.     No  fpot  on  ' 

the  earth  produces  better  corn.  The  rivers,  lakes, 

and   Tea,    every    where    abound   with   excellenc 

filh.    The  oxen   are  here  multiplied  to  fuch  a 

degree,  that  it  is  become  neceflary  to  kill  all  that 

are  grown  wild    on  the   mountains,   left    they 

ihould   prejudice  agriculture  by  their  exceilive 

numbers* 

This  fertility,  however,  is  not  the  circum- 
ftance  that  renders  Guaiimala  fo  valuable  to  the 
mother  country.  Spain  has  properly  no  con- 
nexion with  this  colony  but  by  means  of  the 
indigo  (he  acquires  from  it ;  which  is  far  fuperior 
to  any  that  the  reft  of  America  produces.  In 
the  cultivation  of  it  (bme  negroes  are  employed, 
and  a  part  of  thofe  Indians  who  have  furvived 
the  tyranny  of  their  conquerors.  The  labours 
of  thefe  flaves  annually  fupply  Europe  alone 
with  two  thonfand  five  hundred  furrons  d  indigo, 
which  fell  one  with  another  at  Cadiz  for  1680 
Hvres  ^.    This  rich  produce  is  conveyed  upon 

♦  73L   I0«. 
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R005  .males,  MTitb-  fQW  other  ^W(i\^  pf  Ifife  coofc- 
quqnce,  tp  the  cpwa  of  Sr.  Thomas*  fjtuatpd  fiMj 
leagues  from   Gua^tinnato,  ar  the  cj^tr.emity   of  a. 
very  d/cep.  lal^q  which  lofcs  ijtfirff  ia  the  gu)gh  of 
Hpadufas.     Here,  thcfc  coo^mcdities^  abi^ays  rcr 
iqain  till  they,  are  exchanged  for  otbQcs  that  are 
b/roiighi;  from  Europe  iu  vei^els^  of  a.  moderate  (izc^ 
whjch  commonly  arrive  ip.  tb^e  months  of  July  and 
Ajagud*     Oo  their  return,  th^eir  cargo  is  increafod 
hy   fome  ikinsp    fome  cafl^  and  fome    farfapai* 
rillA>  which   are  the  only  articici  tb^   grovitkoe 
of  Uondxifas^  furnilhe^f,  though,  it  b^  ao  bun- 
d^ed  and,  fifty  leagues  long,  and  fixty  or  foi^r- 
f<;pre   broad.     The.  regutatipu.  ic  bajd   firft  aic- 
quired,  f ron^  ic$  gpldexi.  mincs^  waa  bqt  tranfitoty : 
taey  fanJc  into  total  oblivion,  ai^ter  haviag  proved 
the  gravjc  of  nearly  a  million  of  Indians.      The 
territory  thefe  Indians   inhabited  remains.  oncuU 
tivated.  and  wafte;  it  is.  now  the  pooreft  part  of 
all  America.     Both  the  people  and  the  lands  wer^ 
facrificed  to  the  fearch  after  gold  ;  and  the  gold 
itfelf  by  no  means  anfwered  the  6cpeftations  that 
were  formed  of  it. 

Gu  ATI  MALA  nearly  ftirxiifhes  the.  whole  of  thofe 
6,000,000  livres  *,  which  is  the  amount  of  its  pro-r 
ctudionsjoined  to  thofe  of  Honduras.  The  lake 
on  which  thefe  riches  are  all .  accumulated  is  en* 
tirely  open,  though  it. would  have  been  very  eafy 
to  have  fccurcd  it  from  every  attack;  more  efpe- 
cially  as  its  entrance  is  rendered  narrow,  by  two 
high  rocks,  which  projeQ;  on  each  fide  witWai 

cannoQ 
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canaoa-fliot  of  each  other.    It  is  probable  that  *^^^ 
Spain  will  not  alter  her  condodt  till  ibe  ha»  fiif- 
fibred  foi'  her  oegligeace;  which  ihe  might  eafiljr 
he  made  to  do. 

Th&  feflels  that  (hould  undertake  this  expe* 
dition.mightanchoi:  in  perfeft  fafety  in  the  road'** 
A  thoufand  or  twelxe  hundred  men^  landing  at 
Sf,  Thomaa,.  might  pafs  over  the  mountains  for 
the  fpace  of  fifteen  leagues,  where  tibey  would 
find  commodious  roads  and  fubildence.  *  The  reft 
of  their  waj^  would  be  acrofs  plains  that  are  wctt; 
peopled  andi  plentifuU    Tliey  would  then  arrive 
at  Guaumada»  in  which  there  is  not^  a  fiaglc  fol* 
dier,  nor  the  leaft  fortificadom    Its  forty  thouikndi 
fouisi  Indians,  Negroes,  Meftees>  anc]  Spanianis^. 
who  have  never  feen  an  enemy,   would  be  in-t 
capable  of  making  the  leaft  refidance.     In  order 
to  fave  their  lives,   they  would  deliver  up  the 
iinmenfc  riches  that  they  have  been  accumulating 
for  more  than  two  centuries,  which  would  amount. 
at  leaft.  to  ihirty  millions  *.     The  troops  would' 
reimbark  with  this,  booty,  and,  if  they  chofe  it,, 
with   hoftages  that  would   fecure   their  retreat. 
The  trade  of  Campeachy  would'  be   expofed  to. 
the  fame  invafierf,  if  it  were  of  fufficient  impor-. 
tance  to  juftify  the  undertakings 

Between  the  gulphs  of  Campeachy  and  Hon- 
duras w^  find  a  large  peninful^r,  called  Jutacan. 
Though  this  peninfula  has  neither  river  nor  brook, 
the  water  is.  every  where  fo  near  to  the  landi 
and  the  (hells  are  in  fuch  great  abundance,  that 

it 
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*  vi^  ^  ^'  "  manifeft  this  immenfe  fpacc  was  formerly 
part  of  the  fea.  When  the  Spaniards  difcovered 
]ty  they  found  few  inhabitants  there,  little  agri* 
cultare,  and  no  metals  i  in  confequence  of  which 
it  was  defpifed.  They  afterwards  found  that  the 
trees  which  grew  there  were  fit  for  dying ;  and 
they  therefore  built  the  town  of  Campeachf 
upon  it,  which  became,  the  mart  of  the  raluable 
produdion  that  gave  it  its  name. 

If  this  tree  were  not  fo  thick,  it  would  not  be 
unlike  the  white  thorn.  Its  leaves  are  fmall,  and 
of  a  pale-green  colour.  The  inner  part  of  the 
tree,  which  is  at  firft  red,  becomes  black  after 
it  has  been  felled  fome  time.  It  is  only  this 
inner  part  that  gives  the  black  and  the  violet 
colour. 

Camp  E ACHY  has  been  indebted  to  the  Cngle 
trafEck  of  this  article  for  the  advantage  of  being 
a  very  confiderable  market.  It  received  every 
year  fcveral  veffcls,  whofe  cargoes  were  diftri- 
buted  in  the  inland  countries,  and  which  took 
ih  return  wood  and  metals  which  this  exchange 
drew  thither.  This  profperity  was  continually 
increafing  till  the  time  that  the  Eqglilh  fettled  at 
Jamaica. 

Amid  st  the  vaft  numbers  of  pirates  which  were 
continually  coming  from  this  famous  ifland,  feveral 
went  to  cruife  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  to  in- 
tercept the  veffels  which  failed  there.  Thefc 
plunderers  were  fo  little  acquainted  with  the  value 
of  the  wood,  which  was  the  only  produftion  of 
the  country,  that,  whea  they  found  barks  laden 
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vrith  it,  they  took  away  iiotluog  but  the  iron       yj^  ^ 
utenfils.    One  of  them  having  carried  oflF  a  large         w 
▼eflely  which  had  nothing  elfe  but  the  logwood' 
on  boards  brought  it  into  the  Thames,  defigning  > 
only  to  equip  it  as  a  privateer ;  when,  contrary 
to  his  expefiation^  he  fold  at  a  very  high  price 
the  wood  which  he  had  thought  to  be  of  fo  little 
▼alue,  that  he  had  alvvays  burnt  it  during  his. 
voyage.    After  this  difcovery,  the  pirates,  who 
ivere  not  fuccefsful  at  fea,  never  failed  to  repair 
tp  the  river  of  Charopeton,  where  they  took  on 
board  the  piles  of  wood  which  were  always  found 
ranged  on  the  fhore. 

The  peace  of  the  Engliih  with  Spain  having 
put  a  ftop  to  the  depredations  of  thefe  pirates,  fe- 
ireral  of  them  employed  themfelves  in  cutting  In- 
dian wood.  Cape  Catoche  fumiflied  them  at  6rft 
with  abundance*  As  ibon  as  they  perceived  it  di- 
mioifli,  they  went  to  fettle  between  Tabafco  and 
the  river  of  ChainpetoQ,  about  Lake  Trifle,  and  in 
Beef  Ifland,  which  k  very  near  it.  In  1675  their 
numbers  ^mounted  to  two  hyndred  and  iixty« 
Their  ardour,  which  at  firft  was  extreme,  foon 
gfive  way ;  and  the  habic  of  idlenefs  prevailed* 
As  the  greateft  part  of  them  were  excellent 
markfmen,  the  <hace  became  their  predominant 
p^on ;  aqd  their  former  inclination  to  plunder 
was  re-kindled  in  them  by  this  ei^ercife.  They  foon 
began  to  make  inroads  into  the  Indian  towns,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  they  carried  off.  The  women  • 
tbey  appointed  to  wait  on  them ;  and  the  men  they 
ibid  at  Jamaica,  or  other  iflands*  The  Spaniards, 
rovifcd  from  their  lethargy  by  thefe  enormities, 
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and-  carri^  them  off*  Moil  of  them  were  even 
takeo  if)  their  eottages :  they  were  ted  prifoners  t9 
Mexieo,  inhere  the;  eaded  their  days  in  the  nunesi. 

Tno&E  wbaelbaped  took  refuge  !i1  ehe'gul^ 
ctf*  Honduras,  v^here  they  virere  joined  by  feme 
wandering  freebooters  ofNorth  America.  Ill  pro*- 
cefe  of  time  they  increafed  to  fifteen  hundred  incfl; 
Ther-  (late  of  independence  and  pFenty  in  which 
they*  lived  renderi^  the  marfhy  country  they  it*^ 
babiced  agreeable  to  tbemw  Strong  itftreochment) 
fecured  them  and  their  provifions ;  and*  they  cotr- 
fined  themfclvcs  *  to  thofe  employments,  which 
tfaoip  unhappy  oonipani<^Q»  £aliiekited  tJiac  they  had 
ever  negleSted:  They  only  ttx>k  care  not  to  petfe* 
trace  into  the^  interior  part  of  the  country,  tD  cut 
wood,  without  beti^  well  armed* 

Thbi  R'  induftry  was  crowned  witfr  the  giTatett 
f«iecefe.  In  reality,  thef  tnti  of  wood,  which  barf 
been  fold  as  high  as  nine' hundred  livres  *,  Wds 
gradually  fallen  to*  a  very  low  price ;  but  this  dif- 
advantage  in  the  price  was  compenfated  by  the 
quantity  that  was  fold.  The  cutters  deliveired*  up* 
the  produce  of  their  labours,  either  to  the  people 
of  Jamaica,  who  brought  them  Madeira  wine; 
ftVong  liquors,  linens,  and  cloaths ;  or  to'the  Eng- 
lith'  colonies  of  North  Ataerica,  which  fupplied 
them'  with  provifions.  This  commerce,  which 
was-  always  carried  on  by  fmugglers,  and  which 
occaflohtd  much  clamour,  became  lawful  in  1763. 
The  liberty  of  cutting  logwood  \3^as  fecured  to 
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Great  Brkaia ;  \>m  &e  was  net  permitted  to.4raife 
forts,  aod  was  eve^  pbliged  to  deftroy  jthofe  which 
}iad  btecQ  built.  The  court  of  Madrid  feldom 
hath  made  any  conceffions  with  greater  regcet  than 
tius  of  eftaUifhiDg  in  the  center  of  its  ppileffions 
an  afiive,  powerful,  and  aiobitious  oatioiu  Bu; 
there  is  an  expedient  to  render  cv^n  this  cpocef-. 
fion  almoil  ufelefs. 

The  province  of  Jucatan  is  divided  from  nocth-^ 
caft  to  iboth-weft,  that  is,  throughout  alinoft  itft 
whole  extent,  by  a  chain  of  mountains*  To  the 
north  of  thefe  mountains  is  the  bay  of  Campea* 
chy,  whofe  dry  and  thirfty  foil  produces  logwood 
cf  a  fuperior  quality,  which  is  fold  at  all  market! 
gt  near  double  the  price  of  that  which  the  Englifli 
cut  at  the  fouthem  bay  of  Hotiduras,  where  the 
rich  and  almoft  marihy  foil  produces  only  a  baftard 
Jkind,  mA  which  yields  much  lefs  dye.  If«  as  the 
cxpreffions  of  the  treaty,  which  admit  of  fome  la- 
titude, .kad  w  t0  apprehend.  Great  Britain  hath 
acquired  only  the  right  of  fettling  in  thofe  placca 
Wich  its  fnbje&s  had  ufurped,  Spain  may  pot  aa- 
end  to  her  anxiety  on  this  point,  by  eocowagiag 
the  cutting  of  its  own  wooii,  which  is  more  iRalua^w 
ble,  in  fucfa  a  mannex  as  to  furnifii  all  Europe  with 
a  faficient  quantity  for  their  confumption.  By 
ijbis  )!»diciaii&  policy,  ftie  will  ruin  the  Eoglifli  co<^ 
l0Dy,  and  witJbaot  force  gee  rid  of  a  ntigbbour 
siwh  more  ditngerms  than  flie  imagines ;  (he  will 
then  regain  an  important  branch  of  trade»  which 
fyr  ar  Lpng  time  ha;h  been  fo  confiderably  reduced, 
%}»\  ^f^m]pcwhj  receives  fron>  the  mothernioun-y 
xfj  OP  more  thana  ilogk  vicjOCel  every  three  or  four 

years. 
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years.  The  wood,  which  cannot  be  brought  away 
by  this  ftilpf  is  carried  off  by  fmall  veffels  to  Vera- 
Cruz,  which  is  the  true  point  of  union  between 
Mexico  and  Spain. 

Old  Vera-Cruz  ferfed  at  firft  for  a  mart.  This 
town,  founded  by  Cortez  cm  the  very  fpot  where 
he  firft  landed,  is  fituated  on  a  river,  which  is  dry 
one  part  of  the  year,  but  which  in  the  rainy  feafon 
k  capable  of  receiving  the  largeft  veflels.  The 
danger  to  which  the  feamen  were  ezpofed,  in  a 
fituation  where  nothing  defended  them  againft  the 
violence  of  the  winds  fo  common  in  thefe  latitudes, 
induced  them  to  feek  for  more  fecure  (helter; 
which  they  found  eighteen  miles  lower  down  on 
the  fame  coaft.  There  they  built  New  Vera-Cruz, 
at  feventy^two  leagues  diftance  from  the  capital  of 
Mexico. 

New  Vera-Cruz  is  fituated  in  a  climate  rendered 
difagreeable  by  a  burning  fun,  and  by  exceffive 
heats,  and  unwholeibme  by  continual  rains.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  dry  fands,  and  on  the 
iweft  by  infedious  morafles.  Its  (Ireets  are  ftraight, 
but  the  houfes  are  built  of  wood.  No  nobility 
are  to  be  met  with  here,  and  the  merchants  always 
prefer  living  at  Angelos.  The  fmall  number  of 
Spaniards,  who  are  fixed  either  by  avarice  or  by 
indigence  in'  fo  wretched  and  dangerous  a  place, 
live  in  a  ftate  of  privacy  and  with  a  degree  of 
parfimOny  that  are  unknown  in  all  other  commer- 
cial places. 

The  fortifications  of  the  town  confift  of  a  wall, 
eight  towers  ereOed  at  different  diftances,  and  two 
^aftions  which  command  the  ihore.    Thefe  works, 
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weak  in  themfelves  and  ill-conftruAed^  are  in  an 
extremely  ruinous  ftate ;  fo  that  for  the  defence  of 
the  place  they  depend  only  on  the  fortrefs  of  St. 
Juan  de  Ulloa^  that  is  built  on  a  rock  fronting 
the  town^  and  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile  from  it. 

This  harbour  has  the  difadvantage  of  not  being 
able  to  hold  more  than  thirty  or  thirty-five  velTels, 
which  are  not  always  fheltered  from  the  northern 
winds.  The  entrance  into  it  is  by  two  channels 
only,  which  are  fo  narrow  as  to  admit  but  one 
ibip.  The  fea  in  the  neighbourhood  is  likewife 
extremely  dangerous  on  account  of  feveral  fmall 
iilands^  which  the  Spaniards  called  Cayos,  and.  a 
great  number  of  rocks  almoft  even  with  the  fur* 
face  of  the  water,  and  fcarcely  to  be  perceiTcd.  It 
was  imagined  that  nothing  but  a  complete  know- 
ledgne  of  the  fituation9  acquired  by  many  years  ex- 
periencei  could  have  furmounted  thefe  obftacles ; 
but»  notwithilanding  this,  ihey  were  overcome  by 
certain  defperate  pirates,  who  furprifed  the  place 
in  1712;  towers  were  then  conftruAed  on  the 
{hore^  where  vigilant  fentinels  are  'Continually  on 
guard  for  the  common  fafety. 

It  is  into  this  harbour,  which  is  properly  the 
only  one  there  is  in  the  gulph,  that  the  fleet  ar- 
rives, whofe  deftination  is  to  furnilh  Mexico  with 
European  merchandife.  It  is  fitted  out  at  Cadiz 
every  two,  three,  or  four  years,  a$  occafions  and 
circumflances  require.  It  ordinarily  confifts  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  merchant  (hips ;  and  is  efcorted 
by  two  men  of  war,  or  a  greater  number^  if  re* 
quifite. 
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^     /    *  bulky  part  of  the  cargo.    Oold  and  filver  ftufis, 

gold  and  filver  lace,  cloths,   linen,   filks,  laces, 

hats,  jewels,  diamonds,  and  fpices,  coihpofe  tht 

richeft  pan. 

w 

The  icct  fets  ont  from  Europe  in  the  itionth  of 
July,  bat  at  the  lateft  m  the  beginning  of  Auguft, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  dangers  to  which  it  would  be 
cxpofed  from  the  violence  of  the  north  wind  in  the 
open  fea,  efpecially  at  the  landing  places,  if  it 
(hould  fet  fail  in  any  other  fealbn.  In  its  pafiage  it 
takes  in  refreftraicms  at  Porto  Rico,  and  repairs 
to  Vera  Cm,  from  whence  ns  cargo  is  conveyed 
t0  Xalapa.  In  this  town,  whidi  is  (huated  twelve 
leagues  from  the  harbour  on  the  back  of  a  mooa-* 
tain,  and  well  built,  is  held  a  fair,  which  is  li- 
mited by  the  laws  to  fix  weeks,  but  which  fome- 
times  is  prolonged  at  the  folicitation  of  the  mcr* 
chants  of  the  country  Or  ihofc  of  Spain.  The  pro- 
portion which  the  value  of  gold  and  filver  bean 
to  that  of  the  merchandize  Is  the  circumftance 
that  determines  the  gain  or  lofs  of  exchanges.  If 
one  of  thefe  articles  is  in  greater  plenty  than  the 
other,  great  prejudice  refults  to  the  feller  or  buyer. 
Formerly  the  royal  treafure  was  fcnt  from  xhi 
capital  (o  Vera  Cruz,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the 
fleet  there  ;  but,  fince  this  key  of  the  new  W61M 
was  pillaged  by  pirates  in  1683,  It  Waits  tbe  ar- 
rival of  the  fiiips,  and  ftops  at  Angelos^  which  is 
only  thirty-five  leagues  diftant. 

When  the  tranfaftions  are  finiflied,  Ac  goW, 
filver,  cochineal,  leather,  vanilla,  logwood,  and 
^me  goodi  of  inconfiderable  value  V7hich  Mexico 
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fuimifhes,  arc  put  on  board.    The  fleet  then  di-  book 
reft$  Its  courfe  for  the  Havanna^   where,  after 
being  joined  by  fbme  reglfter-fliips  difpatched  to 
different  ports,  it  arrives  at  Cadiz  by  the  channel 
of  Bahama. 

In  the  interval  between  the  failing  of  one  fleet 
and  the  other,  the  court  of  Spain  fends  out  two 
men  of  war,  which  they  call  Azogties,  to  carry  to 
Vera^Cruz  the  qnickiilver  that  is  necefifary  for 
firorking  the  niines  of  Mexico;  The  quickfilvet 
Vras  originally  drawn  from  Pert}}  but  the  com^ 
liiiflions  were  fo  uncertain,  fo  flow,  and  fo  fre- 
quently franddlcnt,  that  in  1734  it  was  judged  td 
bfe  more  couTenicnt  to  fend  it  from  Europe.  The 
iftines  of  Guadalcanal  at  firft  furnifhed  the  oieansi 
Thefe  were  afterwards  fbrfak^n  for  the  rlchei^ 
Hiities  of  Almeda  in  EftrainadUfd.  The  Azogues^ 
to  which  two  or  three  merchant-Chips  are  fome- 
times  joined  that  can  only  carry  fotne  fruits  of 
Spain,  are  laden  in  return  with*  th^  produce  of 
thofe  goods  that  have  beeii  fold  fince  the  departur<f 
of  the  fleets  or  of  thofe  trbich  had  bden  deUvered 
on  credit. 

If  taf  thittg  fiiould  be  left  bdiind,  it  is  eom^ 
i&diily  bn>t!ght  by  the  ^ps  of  war  which  Spaiii 
ImMs  at  the  Hayanna>  and  Which  always  pafs  ta 
Vcra-Cftiz  befoi^  tbey  fet  fail  for  Europe.  Af* 
lairs  are  condufted  in  &  different  ffianner  at  PerU| 
«8  will  be  Ihewn  in  the  fifbfeqMot  booki 
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BOOK 
VII. 

Expedi- 
tions that 
preceded 
the  difco- 
very  of 
Peril. 


Conquejl  of  Peru  by  the  Spaniards.     Changes 
that  have   happened  in  this  Kmpire  Jince 
.  that  revolution. 

COLUMBUS  had  no  fboncr  gained  a  ^ris 
eftabllihmeDt  on  the  iflaqd  of  San  Domingo 
than  he  profecuced  his  refearches»  In  one  of  bis 
▼oyages  he  difcovered  the  Oronooko,  and  in  the 
other  the  bay  of  Honduras*.  He  clearly  faw  that 
vhat  he  had  found  was  a  continent;  and  his  ge- 
nius led  him  further  than  merely  to  fufpe^^  that 
beyond  this  continent  was  another  oceauj  which 
muft  terminate  at  the  Eaft-Indies»  It  was  poflible 
that  thefe  two  feas  might  have  a  mutual|j  commu- 
nication, and  he  diligently  employed  himfelf  ia 
finding  it  ojat.  In  order  to*  make  this  difcovery^ 
he  failed  as  clofe  along  the  coaft  ^  poffibie.  He 
touched  at  all  places  that  were  accefHble ;  andj^ 
eontrarjr  ^  liie  cuAom  of  the  navigators  of  his 
nine,  who  behaved  in .  the.  cofuntries  where  they- 
xrrived  in  fuch  a  manner  as  if  they  were  never  ta 
pemrn  to  them,  he  treated  the  inhabitants  with 
equity,.,  attention,  and  humanity,  and  by  this 
method  fuccecdedMn  gaining  their  afiedion.  The 
ifthmus  of  Darien  particularly  engaged  his  ob- 
fervation.  He  thought  that  the  rivers,  which 
poured  into  it,  were  an  arm  of  the  great  ocean, 
which  uniting  by  a  narrow  flrair^  the  feas  of 
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South  and  North  America  fccmed  to  open  to  his   ^  ^^  ^ 
M^ilhes  the  paHage  and  communicatioQ  he  was  in . 
fjsarch  of.  After  he  had  explored  thcfe  rivers  with 
extreme  attentkniy  and  found  himfelf  difappolnted- 
ip  his  cxpeftations,    he .  contented   himfelf  with 
founding  a  fettlement.  The  pride,  mercenary  dif- 
poiition,  and  imprudence  of  his  companions/  ex- 
c;ited  the  indignation  of  the  natives  of  the  country^ 
who  at  fif ft  appeared  tolerably  well  difpbfed  to 
permit  this  eftablifliment.     The  Spaniards  were- 
obliged  to  rcimbark  and  fail  away  in  veflcls  which 
\^ere  not  in  a   dolidition  to  '  keep   the  fea  any 
longer. 

•:  The  intelligence,  however,  which  wa^  ohtainedf 
was  not  entirely  loft.  Vefpucius,  Ojeda,  Lacofa, 
Pinion,  Roldan,  Nino,  Lopez,  Baftidos,  Solis^; 
9nd  Nicueifa,  followed  the  path  which  Columbua 
had  traced  out  for  them.  Thefe  adventurers,  who 
had  only  received  from  their  government  a  pcr- 
mifiion  to  tnake  difcoveries,  in  order  to  fatisfy  the 
Yain  glory  of  the  nation,  rather  than  to  extend  its 
dominions,  thought  neither  of  forming  fettlements 
which  might  be  cultivated,  nor  of  eftabliftiing 
commercial  connections  with  the  fmaii  nations 
which  they  difcovered.  The  profpeft  of  fortunes,* 
which  might  have  been  made  in  future  by  thefe 
prudent  meafures,  was  an  idea  too  much  above 
the  prejudices  of  thefe  barbarous  times.  Even 
the  reafoning,  which  might  have  led  them  to  the 
knowledge  of  thefe  advantages,  would  not  have 
imparted  a  fufficient  impulfe  to  animate  them.  No^ 
thing  but  the  allurement  of  immediate  gain  could 
excite  men  to  enterprifes  fo  hazardous  as  were 
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thofe  for  which  this  age  was  diftinguiflied.  Gold 
alone  attracted  chem  co  the  continent  of  America, 
and  made  them  brave  dangers,  difeafes,  and  death, 
which  they  were  expofed  to  in  the  conrfe  of  their 
voyage,  at  their  arrival,  or  on  their  return ;  and, 
by  a  terrible  but  juft  vengeance,  the  cruelty  of 
the  Europeans  and  their  Inft  of  gold  exhaufted  at 
once  the  two  hemifpheres  of  their  inhabitants, 
and  deftrudion  raged  equally  among  thofe  who 
were  the  plunderers  and  afTafUns,  as  among  the 
plundered  people* 

Among  the  numbet  of  villains  who  ravaged, 
depopulated,  and  deftroyed,  thefe  unhappy  coafts 
of  a  world  which  was  no  fooner  difcovered  than  it 
vas  exterminated,  there  was  one  man  who  had 
naturally  an  agreeable  afpeft,  a  robuft  conftitu^on, 
an  intrepid  courage,  and  a  popular  eloquence, 
and  who  had  imbibed  fome  principles  from  a  li^ 
beral  educatbn.  His  name  was  Vafco  Nugnes  de 
Balboa.  Finding  at  Darien,  where  there  vras  a 
greater  abundance  of  riches  than  in  any  other 
places,  a  fmall  number  of  Spaniards  whom  this 
eircumftance  alone  had  attraded  there,  he  poc 
himfelf  at  their  head,  with  the  defign  of  fcHrmiog 
^permanent  fcttlement«  He  found  at  firfl  ia the 
country  fome  of  that  fame  fpecies  of  littk  white 
men,  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  Africa  and  in  ccr* 
tain  of  the  Afiatic  iflands*  They  are  covered  with 
a  down  of  a  gliftening  white  colour^  They  hafc 
no  hair,  their  eyes^  are  red,  and  they  only  fee  well 
HI  the  night  time*  They  are  feeble^  and  their 
faculties  appear  to  be  more  circumfcribed  than 
thofe  of  other  men*    Thefe  favagcs  were  few  in 
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number  j  but  others  o(  a  dtflFerent  fpccies  were  ®  ^^  ^ 
ibund  on  the  coaft.  Thefe  were  brave  zhd  hardy 
enough  Co  defend  th^r  liberty.  They  had  a  very 
extraordinary  cuftom  anlong  them^  which  was,  that 
the  hnfbands  on  the  death  of  their  wives,  and  tht 
drives  on  the  death  of  their  husbands,  ufed  to  cut 
off  the  end  of  a  finger ;  fo  that  by  looking  on  their 
hands  one  nrtight  fee  whether  they  were  widowers 
or  widows,  and  how  often  they  had  been  fo. 

Nothing  has  ever  been  or  will  probably  ever 
be^  faid,  that  can  fatisfa£^orily  explain  the  various 
perverfion^  of  human  reafbn.  If  the  women  alone 
bad  been  obliged  to  cot  off  a  finger  at  the  deceafe 
of  their  husbands,  it  would  be  natural  to  fufpeft 
chat  this  had  been  intended  to  prevent  a  widow 
from  iitipofing  upon  a  fecond  husband,  who  might 
imagine  her  to  be  a  virgin,  from  having  no  know- 
ledge of  her  former  conne^on ;  a  thing  very 
likely  to  happen  among  wandering  nations.  But 
this  conjefture  would  lofe  its  force,  when  applied 
to  the  husbands,  whofe  condition  could  never  be 
a  matter  of  fuch  coniequence,  as  that  It  ihould  be 
carefully  indicated  by  indelible  (igns.  This  cuftom 
hath  obtained  in  other  couiitries  ;  but  the  follow- 
ing is  peculiar  to  Darien. 

When  a  widow  died,  fuch  of  her  children, 
whofe  tender  age  rendered  it  impoflible  for  them 
to  provide  for  their  own  fubfiftcnce,  were  buried 
in  the  fame  grave  with  her.  As  no  one  would 
take  the  charge  of  thefe  orphans,  they  were  mafTa* 
cred,  to  prevent  their  being  ftarved  to  death.  The 
charity  of  thefe  barbarians  extended  no  further. 
This  is  the  moft  atrocious  z&  to  which  the  de- 
ll h'  3  plorablc 
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BOOK    plorable  ftaie  of  favage  life  wa$  ever  able  to  impel 
-^   mankind. 

Notwithstanding  tbe  ferocity  of  ihefc  bar- 
barians^  Balboa  fucceeded  in  difperiing  the  inha- 
bitants of  Darien,  in  fubjcfting  them  or  gaining 
their  confidence ;  and  he  fettled  his  countrymen 
on  their  territory. 

One  day,  as  he  was  dividing  fome  gold  with  one 
'  of  his  companions,  a  contefl:  arofe  between  them. 
A  favage,  incenfed  at  a  rapacioufnefs  fo  repugnant 
to  his  manners,  fhook  the  fcales  fo  violently,  that 
he  overfet  all  tbe  gold  that  was  in  them.  Since  you 
quarrel  for  fucb  a  triflcy  faid  he  to  the  two  Spa- 
niards, and  it  is  this  metal  which  has  made  you  quii 
jour  country  y  and  dijiurbfo  many  nations ^  I  will  lead 
you  to  a  place y  where  you  JhaU  befaiisfied.  He  ful- 
filled his  engagement,  and  conduced  Balboa,  with 
one^  hundred  and  fifty  Spaniards,  acrofs  a  neck 
of  land,  fixteen  or  fcventeen  leagues  long,  tp  the 
coafl  of  the  South  Sea. 

Panama,  which  was  built  there  in  1 5 1 8,  opened 
a  new  and  extenfive  career  to  the  reftlefsnefs  and 
avarice  of  the  Caflilians.  The  ocean,  which  wafhed 
its  walls,  conveyed  them .  to  Peru,  whofe  riches 
were  boafted  of  in  this .  part  of  the  new  world, 
though  but  in  a  vague  manner.  The  reports  that 
prevailed  conperning  the  flrength  of  this  im^ 
menfe  empire,  did  not  cafl  a  damp  upon  that 
ardour  which  its  treafures  excited  ;  and  tbe  world 
faw,  without  aftonifliment,  three  men,  born  in 
pbfcurity,  undertake  at  their  own  expence  to  fubr 
vert  a  throne  that  ha^  fubfifted  with  glory  for  fc- 
yeral  centuries* 

Francis 
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Francis  Pizarro,   who  is    the  nioft  known  B  o  o  K 

VII 

among  them,  was  the  natural  Ton  of  a  gentleman 
of  Eftramadura.  His  education  had  been  fo  neg- 
leAedy  that  he  could  not  rea4*  Tending  of  flocks, 
which  was  his  firft  employment^  not  fuiting  hig 
charaderi  he  embarked  for  the  new  world.  His 
avarice  and  ambition  infpired  him  with  inconceiv** 
mble  adivity.  He  joined  in  every  expedition,  and 
fjgnalized  himfclf  in  moft  of  them ;  and  he  ac* 
quired}  in  thcfereral  iituations  in  which  he  was 
employed,  that  knowledge  of  men  and  things, 
>vhich  is  indifpenfably  ncoeflfary  to  advancement, 
but  in  particular  to  thofe  who  by  their  birth  have 
every  difficulty  to  contend  with.  Thie  ufe  he  had 
hitherto  made  of  his  natural  and  acquired  abili^ 

ties,  perfuaded  him  that  nothing  was  above  his 
talents ;  and  he  formed  the  plan  of  exerting  them 
againft  Peru* 

To  thefe  defigns  he  aflbciated  Diego  de  Almagro^ 
^hofe  birth  was  equivocal,  but  whofe  courage 
was  proved.  He  had  ever  been  found  temperate, 
patient,  and  indefatigable,  in  thofe  camps  in  which 
he  had  grown  old.  In  this  fchool  he  had  acquired 
a  franknefs  which  is  more  frequently  learnt  here 
than  in  other  fituations  ;  as  well  as  that  obduracy 
and  cruelty  which  are  but  too  common. 

The  fortune  of  two  foldiers,  though  confider- 
able,  being  found  infufficient  for  the  conqueft  they 
meditated,  they  joined  themfclves  to  Fernando  de 
Luques.  He  was  <  a  mercenary  prieft,  who  had 
amaifed  prodigious  wealth  by  all  the  method*' 
which  fuperftition  renders  eafy  to  his  profeffion, 

H  h  4  and 
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^  ^9  ^  an4  by  foriae  means  peculiar  to  the  manners  of  the 

V.    y     *   age  he  lived  in. 

As  the  bads  of  their  aflbciation  the  cpnfederatci 
piutually  agreed,  that  eaqh  (hould  engage  the 
vhole  pf  his  property  in  this  enterprife ;  that  the 
wealth  accruing  from  it  Ihould  be  eqiially  (hared, 
and  that  they  (hould  reciprocally  obferve  an  in- 
violable fidelity.  The  pares  that  each  of  them 
were  to  take  in  this  great  ferae  were  diftribated 
as  the  good  of  the  commoB  caufe  required.  Fi« 
^rro  was  to  command  the  troops,  Almagro  con* 
duft  the  fuccourSi  and  Luques  prepare  the  means* 
This  plap  of  ambition^r  avsLrice,  and  ferociouihcfst 
was  completed  by  fanaticifm.  Luques  publidy 
ponfecrated.  a  boil ;  part  of  ^hich  he  ate,  and  di- 
Tidcd  the  reft  betweoi  bis  two  aflbdates;  all 
three  {wearing,  by  the  blood  of  their  God,  that,  to 
enrich  themfelTes,  they  WQuld  not  fpare  the  blood 
pf  man. 

The  expedition,  commenced  under  thefe  hor« 
lible  aufpices,  was  not  fortunate  ;  the  meafuies 
^eing  continually  interrupted  by  famine,  ficknefs, 
and  mifund/^rftanding,  by  a  profound  ignorance  of 
the  theory  of  the  winds  and  current),  and  by  the 
arms  of  the  Indians ;  the  adventurers  found  tbemr 
felves  reduced  to  the  necefllty  of  returning  with- 
out having  effefled  any  eftabli(hment,  or  done 
^y  thing  worthy  of  being,  tranfmittcd  to  pofterity. 
At  the  end  of  1526,  Panama  received  the  wredU 
9f  an  armament,  ^hich  two  year^  before  had  ez^ 
fited  it^  jealoufy* 

Fak  from  being  difcouraged  by  thefe  misfoc* 
funcsj  the  thre^  ailociat^s  were  inflamed^  with  a 

more 
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more  anient  pai&on^  for  treafures  which  were  now  ^  ^^  * 
^setter  known  to  them.  They  imagined  that  they  ^  ^  ^ 
(hould  pot  fail  of  acquiring  them,  if  they  could 
difengage  themfelves  from  a  dependence  on  the 
governor  of  Panama^  who  had  oppofed  them, 
fometimes  openly,  at  other  times  clandeftinely. 
The  court  of  Spain  granted  them  what  they  fo« 
licited,  apd  their  courage  was  now  animated  to 
greater  exploits.  In  1530  they  fitted  out  three 
TeiTelSy  on  board  of  which  they  embarked  one 
hundred  fourfcore  and  five  fbldiers,  thirty-feven 
borfes,  arms,  s^nd  proyifions.  Thefe  forces,  which 
were  fucceffively  augmented  by  fome  inconfiderable 
rcinforcementSj  were  conunanded  by  Pizarro; 
who,  after  a  feries  of  extreme  difficulties  which  his 
intrepid  avarice  furmounted,  at  lad  arrived  at 
Tumbez,  op  the  frontiers  of  Peru* 

If  the  Spaniards  may  be  credited,  Peru  had  1*^^^^ 
been  an  extenfive  and  civilized  empire  for  four  itwatdif* 
centuries.   It  had  been  founded  by  Manco-Capac,  ^^^^ 
imd  by  his  wife  Mama-Ocello*Huaco.    It  has  been 
conje£hired,  that  thefe  two  pcrfons  might  be  the 
defcenden^s  of  certain  navigators  of  Europe  or  the 
Canaries,  who  had  been  ihipwrecked  on  the  coafts 
ofBrafiL 

To  fupport  this  conjefture,  it  has  been  faid, 
that  the  Peruvians  divided  the  year,  as  we  do,  into 
three  hundred  and  fixty-five  days ;  and  that  they 
had  fome  nodon  of  aftronomy ;  that  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  points  of  the  horizon  where  the 
fun  fets  in  the  fummer  and  winter  folftice,  and  in 
the  equinoxes;  marks  which  the  Spaniards  de* 
itfoyedj  as  being  monumepts  of  Indian  fuperlUtion. 
'"''"""  It 


1 
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BOOK  It  has  been  afferted,  that  the  race  of  the  Incas  was 

VII 

I  ^  ,  »  whiter  than  that  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  and 
that  feveral  of  the  royal  family  bad  beards ;  and 
it  is  a  known  fafl,  that  there  are  certain  features, 
whether  ill-formed  or  regular,  that  are  prcferved 
in  fome  families,  though  they  do  not  conftantly 
pafs  from  generation  to  generation.  And,  laftly, 
it  has  been  faid,  that  it  was  a  tradition  generally 
diffufed  throughout  Peru,  and  handed  down  from 
age  to  age,  that  there  would  one  day  arrive  by 
fea  men  with  beards,  and  of  fuch  fupcriority  in 
arms,  that  nothing  could  refift  them. 

If  there  Ihould  be  any  of  our  readers  difpofed 
to  adopt  this  opinion,  they  muft  neceffarily  allow 
that  there  muft  have  elapfed  a  conCderabIc  fpace 
of  time  betv/een  the  fhipwreck  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Peruvian  empire.  If  this  is  not  ad- 
mitted, we  cannot  explain  why  the  legiflator  fiiouI<| 
not  have  given  the  favages,  whom  he  coUefted  to- 
gether, fome  notion  of  writing,  though  he  Ihould 
not  himfelf  have  been  able  to  read :  or  whv  he 
fhould  not  have  taught  them  feveral  of  our  arts 
and  methods  of  doing  things,  and  inftrufted  them 
m  certain  tenets  of  his  religion.  Either  it  was  not 
an  European  who  founded  the  throne  of  the  Incas, 
or  we  muft  neceffarily  believe  that  the  veflel  of 
his  anceftors  was  wrecked  on  the  coafts  of  Amc- 
rrca  at  an  ara  fo  remote,  that  the  fucceeding  ge- 
nerations muft  have  forgotten  all  the  cuftoms  of 
the  place  from  whence  they  fprang. 

It  was  on  an  hilly  country  that  Manco  at  firft 
cftablilhed  his  empire.  Perhaps,  he  found  there 
people  lefs  barbarous,  better  difpofed  to  receive 

inftruftion^ 
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Jnftruftion,  and  who  had  already  begun  to  be  ci-  BOOK 

vilized.     It  is  far  from  being  improbable  that  fo- 

ciety  is  formed  much  more  flowly  in  countries  that 

are  fruitful,  and  abounding  in  vegetables,  than  in 

thofe  to  which  nature  has  been  lefs  bountiful.     It 

is  the  want  men  have  of  afliftance  from  each  other, 

that  more  ftrongly  induces  them  to  unite  in  fo* 

ciety ;  and  this  reciprocal  dependence  is  more  fen« 

iibly  felt  qq  barren  mountains  than  in  fruitful 

plainst 

The  two  Legiflators  declared  themfelves  the 
children  of  the  fun.  Undoubtedly  they  thought 
that  this  prejudice  would  animate  the  Peruvians, 
roufe  their  courage,  infpire  them  with  a  greater  at* 
tachment  to  their  country,  and  make  them  more 
obedient  to  the  laws.  Was  this  fiftion  more  abiiird 
than  thofe  which  have  been  fo  warmly  embraced 
by  fome  celebrated  nations,  which  ftill  are  our 
guides  and  our  models  I 

By  the  help  of  this  illijfion  the  empire  of  the 
Incas  had  flourifhed  under  eleven  fovereigns,  whp 
were  all  prudent,  humane,  and  juft,  when  the  em- 
peror Huana  Capac  feizcd  upon  Quito.  In  prde^ 
to  fecure  the  poffcflion  of  it,  he  married  the  only 
heirefs  of  the  dethroned  king,  from  whom  he  had 
a  fon  named  Atabalipa.  This  young  prince,  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  demanded  the  inheritance 
of  his  mother.  His  elder  brother  Huafcar  refufing 
to  give  it  up  to  him,  immediate  recourfe  was  ha4 
to  arms.  The  moft  ambitious  of  the  two  brothers 
was  beaten,  taken  prifoner,  and  (hut  up  in  Cufco, 
^hcre  he  was  afterwards  ftranglcd.    His  fprtunatc 

rival. 
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^  viP  ^   rivalj  now  defaced  aboM  his  varmcft  cxpcAations, 
fouod  hioifelf  mader  of  all  the  provinces* 

Thbse  troubles,  whidi  for  the  ikft  trrae  had 
agitated  Peru,  were  not  entirely  appeafed  when 
the  Spaniards  landed  in  the  empire.  The  inhabi* 
tants  who  were  defiroas  of  appeafing  the  fun,  which 
they  believed  was  incenfed  againft  them,  loaded 
thefe  ftrangers  with  prefents,  fliewed  them  the 
kindeft  offices,  and  manifefted  a  refpofl  for  them 
which  bordered  on  adoration.  In  the  confbfion  m 
which  the  whole  kingdom  was  fBlI  ioTolTtdY  no 
one  thought  of  oppofnig  Pizarro's  march,  who 
reached  wirhoat  the  lea  ft  obftru^on  to  the  palace 
of  Caxamalca.  He  was  but  juft  arrired,  when  be 
received  from  Atabaltpa,  who  was  not  far  diftaar, 
a  prelicnt  of  fruits,  corn,  emeralds,  and  feTcral  vafes 
of  gold  and  fiiver.  The  reception,  which  the  coon 
gave  to  his  brother  Fernando,  corref ponded  with 
thefe  adyaoces.  Gvilities,  treafures,  and  marks 
of  diflind^ion,  were  beftowed  upon  him  with  the 
greateft  profufion.  The  emperor  did  not  difiem- 
ble  his  deiire  that  the  Spaniards  would  <|uit  his 
provinces;  and  he  publicly  declared  that  he  would 
go  the  next  morning  to  concert  with  their  chief 
proper  meafures  for  this  retreat* 

To  put  himfelf  in  readiuefs  for  an  engagement, 
without  fufFering  the  lead  preparation  of  war  to 
be  perceived,  was  the  only  difpofition  that  Pizarro 
made  for  the  leception  of  the  prince.  He. planted 
his  cavalry  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace,  where 
they  could  not  be  feen :  the  infantry  was  in  the 
court ;  and  his  artillery  was  pointed  towards  the 
gate  where  the  emperor  wa$  tp  enter. 

Atabalipa 
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ATABAtiPA  came  withom  fufpicion  to  the 
place  appointed.  He  was  attended  by  aboat  fif- 
teen thouland  men.  He  was  carried  on  a  throne 
of  goldy  and  gold  glittered  in  the  arms  of  his. 
troops.  He  turned  to  the  principal  o£Bcer$,  aAd 
f^iid  to  them :  Tly^fi  firangers  are  the  miffengers  tf 
fbi  Gods  i  be  careful  if  ^endii^  tbem. 

The  proceffion  was  now  pretty  near  the  palace, 
which  was  occupied  by  Pizarro,  when  a  domini* 
can,  named  Vmcent  de  Valverdo,  with  a  crucifix 
in  one  h^nd,  and  his  breviary  in  the  other,  came 
up  to  the  emperon  He  (topped  him  in  his  march, 
'  and,  by  his  interpreter,  made  him  a  long  fpeecb, 
in  which  he  expounded  to  him  the  chriftian  reli^ 
gion,  prefled  him  to  embrace  that  form  of  wor* 
ftip,  and  propofed  to  him  to  fubmit  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  to  whom  the  pope  had  given  Peru. 

The  emperor,  who  heard  him  with  a  great  deal 
of  patience,  replied,  lam  verywilUng  to  be  the 
friend  of  the  king  of  Sfain^  but  not  his  vajfal\ 
the  pGpe  mufi  furehf  be  a  verf  entraordinarj  man, 
te  'give  J9  Hberallj  what  does  not  belong  to  him. 
IJhall  not  chemge  my  religion  for  another ;  and  if 
the  cbri/iians  adore  a  God  who  died  upon  a  crofs, 
Iworflnp  the  fun,  who  never  dies.  He  then  afkcd 
Vincent  where  he  had  learned  all  that  he  bad  fatd 
of  God  and  the  creation,  bt  this  Book,  replied 
the  noonk,  prefenting  at  the  fame  time  his  breviary 
to  the  emperor.  Atabalipa  took  the  book,  exa- 
mined it  on  all  fides,  fell  a  laughing,  and,  throwing 
away  the  breviary,  added.  This  book  tells  me  no- 
tbit^  of  aU  this.    Vmcent  then  turned  towards  the 

Spaniards, 
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Spaniards^  crying  out  wiih  all  his  might.  Vengeance, 
my  friends  J  vengeance.  Chrifiians,  do  you  not  fee 
bow  be  de^fes  the  gofpel  ?  Kill  tbefe  dogs,  vbo 
trample  underfoot  the  law  of  God. 

Thb  Spaniards,  who  probably  had  with  difficultr 
refirained  that  fury,  and  that  thirit  of  bloody  which 
the  fight  of '  the  gold  and  of  the  infidels  had  in- 
fpired  them  with,  initantly  obeyed  the  dominican. 
Let  the  reader  judge  of.  the  imprefiion  that  mufi 
have  b^ep  made  on  the  Peruvians,  by  the  fight  of 
the  horfes  who  trampled  upon  them,  and  by  the 
noife  and  efiedt  of  the  cannon  and  muficetry  which 
beat  them  down*  They  fled  with  fuch  predpita* 
tion,  that  they  fell  one  upon  anotherr  A  dreadful 
maflacre  was  made  of  them*  Pizarro  himfelf  ad- 
vanced towards  the  emperor,  made  bis  infantry 
put  to  the  fword  all  that  furrounded  his  throne, 
took  the  monarch  prifoner,  and  purfued  all  the 
reft  of  the  day  thofe  who  had  efcaped  the  fword  of 
his  foldiers.  A  multitude  of  princes  of  the  race  of 
the  Incas,  the  mioifters,  the  flower  of  the  nobility, 
all  that  compofed  the  court  of  Atabalipa,  were 
mafiacred.  E?en  the  crowd  of  womeq,  old  meoi 
and  children,  who  were  come  from  all  parts  to 
fee  their  emperor  and  the  Spaniards,  were  not 
fpared.  Whilft  this  carnage  continued,  Vincent 
ceafed  hot  to  animate  the  aflaflins  who  were  tired 
with  flaughter,  exhorting  them  to  ufe  not  the  e^ 
but  the  point  of  their  fwords,  to  inflifl  deeper 
wounds.  When  the  Spaniards  returned  from  this  in- 
famous maflacre,  they  pafied  the  night  in  drunken- 
nefs^  dancing,  and  all  the  eiicefles  of  debauchery. 

fa 
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In  the  mean  time  Pizarro*s  thoughts  were  en-  ^^.?^ 
gaged  in  contriving  how  he  (hould  get  rid  of  his   »^     /    ^ 
prifoner.     Vincent  faid  that  he  was  a  hardened 
prince,  who  ought  to  be  treated  ]ike  Pharaoh. 
There  was  in  the  train  of  the  Spaniih  general  ail 
Indian,  who  had  embraced  the  diriftian  faith.  His 
name  was  Philipillo,  and  he  was  employed  as  inter- 
preter.  He  was  fixed  upon  to  frame  an  accufatioa 
againft  the  emperor,  for  having  defigned  to  excite 
tis  fubjefts  to  rebel  againft  the  tyrants.     On  this 
fole  depofition,  Atabalipa  w^s  condemned  to  death. 
The  Spaniards  had  the  efFrontery  to  bring  him  to, 
a  formal  trial ;  and  this  atrocious  farce  was  fol- 
lowed with  thofe  horrid  confequences  that  muft 
ileceflarily  be  expefted  from  it. 

AfTer  this  judiciary  aflaffination,  Pizarro  pene- 
trated into  the  inland  parts  of  the  empire.    Cufco 
opened  to  him  its  gates,  and  offered  him  more 
tteafures  than  there  were  perhaps  in  all  Europe 
before  the  difcovery  of  the  new  world.    Thefc 
treafures  became  the  fpoil  of  two  hundred  Spa- 
niards, who,  though  in  poflelEon  of  fuch  immenfe, 
fiches,  ftill  defired  more ;  impelled  by  that  thirft 
of  gold  which  increafes  in  proportion  as  it  is  grati-. 
fied.    Temples  and  private  hoiifes  were  ftrippcd. 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  The  Pe- 
ruvians were  oppreffed  in  all  parts,  and  rapes  com- 
mitted every  where  on  their  wives  and  daughters^ 

THEpeople  driven  to  defperation  took  up  arms,, 
and  laid  fiege  at  once  to  Cufco  and  Lima :  but 
thcfe  unfortunate  men  in  feveral  engagements  were 
not  able  tp  deftroy  more  than  fix  hundred  of  their 
enemies ;  who,  continually  receiving  frefh  fupplies,^ 

were 
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were  at  lad  uniTerfally  vidorious.  In  a  little  time 
the  Spaniards  in  t'ern  amounted  to  the  number 
of  three  thonfand  mufketeers,  without  rciciuming 
pikemen,  archers^  and  cavalry.  The  Peruvians 
were  under  a  neceffity  of  fubmitting  to  the  yoke, 
Ihch  as  the  tyrants  chofe  to  impofe  on  them. 

A  REvOLUTioiT  fo  remarkable  hath  been  a  fub- 
jeft  of  aftonlftiment  to  all  nationsf.  Peru  is  a  coun- 
try very  difficult  of  accefs,  where  one  muft  cond- 
mially  climb  mountains^  and  perpetually  march  in 
narrow  p^es  and  defiles.  Troops  are  there  obliged 
to  bt  inceflantly  paffing  and  repaf&ng  torrents  and 
rivers,  the  banks  oJF  which  are  always  fteep.  Four 
or  five  thoufand  men^  with  a  moderate  fiiare  of 
courage  and  fkill^  might  deftroy  the  moft  nume- 
rous and  beft  difciplined  armies.  How  then  cooM 
it  poffibly  happeUi  that  a  whole  nation  did  not 
even  atteihpt  to  difpute  a  territory^  the  nataie  of 
which  was  fo  Well  known  to  them^  agaioft  a  few 
plunderers  who  had  not  the  lead  idea  of  it  ? 

This  extraordinary  event  cannot  be  otherwi^! 
accounted  for,  than  by  confidering  that  the  Pe* 
tuvians  were  feized  with  fudden  fear»  which  was 
the  efTeft  of  their  ignorance  and  aftooiflunent } 
that  their  diforderly  multitude  could  not-fiani 
againft  a  fmall  number  of  diiciplined  forces^  and 
that  courage  unarmed  could  not  refifl  cannon-lhoc* 
Thus,  without  having  recourfe  to  that  vain  pio- 
phecy  which  proclaimed  the  Spaniards  as  the 
a?^ngers  of  the  Gods,  Peru  muft  neceflarily  have 
been  fubdued,  even  though  the  domeftic  diflbh 
tions  with  which  it  was  then  aghated  had  not  fr 
cilitated  its  fubje^on* 
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I'he  empire  which  now  received  the  Spaniih  ^  ^^  ^ 
yoke  had  been  governed  for  four  centuries^  or  per- 
haps more,  by  a  race  of  conquerors^  who  appeared 
to  have  extended  their  conquefts  with  no  other 
Tiew  than  to  promote  the  happii^efs  of  the  human 
fpecies.  They  defcended  from  a  legiflator,  who 
could  not,  perhaps,  have  been  paralleled  in  hiftory, 
if  Confucius  had  not  had  one  advantage  over  him^ 
that  of  not  having  introduced  fuperftition^  to  in- 
fure  allegiance  and  obedience  to  his  laws. 

Mango  Capac^  who  collefted  together  the 
favages  of  Peru  that  were  fcattered  among  the 
forefts^  ftyled  himfelf  the  offspring  of  the  fun,  who 
was  fent  by  his  father  to  teach  men  to  be  good 
and  happy.  He  perfuaded  a  great  number  of 
favages  to  follow  him  i  and  he  founded  the  city  of 
Cufco. 

He  taught  his  new  fubjefts  to  cultivate  the 
ground,  to  fow  corn  and  pulfe,  to  wear  cloaths, 
and  to  build  houfes.  His  wife  taught  the  Indian 
women  to  fpin,  to  fmooth  cotton  and  wool ;  and  in- 
ftrufted  them  in  all  the  occupations  fui table  to  their 
fex,  and  in  all  the  arts  of  domeftic  oeconomy. 

He  told  them  they  muft  adore  the  fun  ;  he 
built  temples  to  this  luminary,  and  abolifhed  hu- 
man facrifices,  and  even  thofe  of  animals.  His 
defcendents  were  the  only  priefts  of  his  nation.  , 

To  a  religion  replete  with  fentiments  of  humanity 
were  joined  parental  laws.  A  mod  wife  inftitu- 
tion  enjoined  that  a  young  man,  who  (hould  com* 
mit  a  fault,  (hould  be  flighdy  punilhed ;  but  that 
his  father  (hould  be  refponfiblc  for  him.    Thus  it 

Vol.  1L  I  i  wag 
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a  o  o  K  yjq^  i]^^i  (bund  morak  were  always  inculcated  by 
t       '   1    a  gopd  education. 

BoLYGAMY  was  prohibited;  and  adultery  in 
both  fexes  punifhed*  No  one  was  allowed  to  haYe 
concubines  except  the  enqperor^  and  that  becaufe 
tbe  race  of  the  fun  could  not  be  too  much  multi* 
piled.  Thefe  concubines  were  felefted  from  among 
the  virgins  confecrated  to  the  temple* 

Idlei^ess  was  punifiied  as  the  iource  of  wicked- 
nefsi  and  therefore  as  the  greateft  of  crimes. 
Thofe,  who  from  age  and  infirmiiics  were  rendered 
unfit  for  labour,  were  maintained  at  the  public 
charge;  but  on  condition  that  they  ihould  pre- 
ferye  the  cultivated  lands  from  the  birds.  Every 
one  was  obliged  to  make  his  own  (hoes^  manage 
his  own  houfe,  and  conftrufl  his  plough.  Women 
made  the  apparel ;  and  every  feparate  family  knew 
how  to  fupply  its  own  wants. 

The  Peruvians  were  enjoined  to  love  one  ano- 
ther, and  every  circun^ftance  induced  them  to  it. 
Thofe  common  labours,  which  were  always  enli- 
vened by  agreeable  fongs;;  the  obje&  itfelf  of 
thefe  labours,  which  was  to  affifl:  every  one  who  had 
occafion  for  fuccour ;  that  apparel  that  was  made 
by  young  women  devoted  to  the  worfhip  of  the 
fun,  and  diftributed  by  the  emperor's  officers  to  the 
poor,  to  the  aged,  and  to  orphans ;  that  unioa 
which  muft  neceffarlly  reign  in  the  decuries,  where 
every  one  was  mutually  infpired  with  refpedl  for 
the  laws,  and  with  the  love  of  virtue,  becaufe  the 
puni(hments,  that  were  inflifted  for  the  faults  of 
one  individual,  fell  on  the  whole  body ;  that  cuftom 
of  regarding  each  other  as  members  of  one  finglc 
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family^  which  was  the  empire ;  all  thefe  circum*  ^  00  k 
(lances  united,  maintained  among  the  PeruYians 
concord,  benevolence,  patriotifm,  imd  a  certain 
public  fpirit;  and  contributed  as  much  as  pof- 
iible  to  fubftitute  the  moft  fublime  and  amrable 
TirtueSy  in  lieu  of  perfonal  intereft,  of  the  fpirit 
of  property,  and  of  the  ufual  incentives  employed 
by  other  tegiflators. 

Th£SS  virtues  were  rewarded  with  marks  of 
diftinAion,  as  much  as  if  they  had  been  fervices 
rendered  to  the  country.  Thofe  who  had  figna* 
lized  themfelves  by  an  exemplary  conduA,  or  by 
any  diftinguifhed  anions  of  advantage  to  the  pub- 
lic good.  Wore,  as  a  mark  of  ornament,  cloaths 
wrought  by  the  family  of  the  Incas.  It  is  very 
probable  that  thofe  ftatues,  which  the  Spaniards 
pretended  that  they  found  in  the  temples  of  the 
fun,  and  which  they  took  for  idols,  were  the  ftatues 
of  men,  who,  by  the  greatnefs  of  their  talents, 
or  by  a  life  replete  with  illuftrious  actions,  had 
merited  the  homage  or  love  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

These  great  men  were  alio  ufually  the  fubjeds 
of  poems  c<Hnpofed  by  the  family  of  the  Incas  for 
the  inftruQion  of  the  people. 

There  was  another  fpecies  of  poetry  conducive 
to  morality.  At  Cufco,  and  in  all  the  other  towns 
of  Peru,  tragedies  and  comedies  were  performed. 
The  firft  were  leffi^ns  of  duty  to  the  priefts,  war- 
riors,  judges,  and  perfons  of  diftinftion,  and  re- 
prefented  to  them  models  of  public  virtue.  Co- 
medies ferved  for  inftruftion  to  perfons  of  inferior 
rank,  and  taught  them  the  exercife  of  private 
virtues,  and  even  of  domeftic  oeconomy. 

liz  The 
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BOOK  7h£  whole  ftace  was  Miftributed  into  decuries, 
1  with  an  officer  that  was  appointed  to  fuperintend 
ten  families  that  were  intruded  to  him.  A  fuperior 
officer  had  the  fame  infpe£tion  over  fifty  hunilies ; 
others  over  a  hundred^  fi?e  hundred^  and  a 
thoufand. 

The  decurianSy  and  the  other  fuper intending 
officers  up  to  the  fuperintendant  of  a  thoufand, 
were  obliged  to  give  an  account  to  the  latter  of  ail 
a£lions  whether  good  or  bad^  to  folicit  ponifli- 
ments  and  rewards  for  each^  and  to  give  infc»'- 
mation  if  there  was  any  waqt  of  provifions^  cloaths^ 
or  corn,  for  the  year.    The  fuperintendant  of  a 

thoufand  made  his  report  to  the  minifter  of  the  Inca. 

The  laws  were  feverc,  but  this  fevcrity  was  at- 
tended only  with  good  eflfeAs,  The  Peravians 
were  ftrangers  to  crimes.  All  their  laws  were  re- 
puted to  come  to  them  from  the  fun,  which  threw 
light  upon  their  anions.  Thus  the  violation  of  a 
law  became  a  facrilege.  They  even  went  of  their 
own  accord  to  reveal  their  mod  fecret  faults,  and 
to  folicit  permiffion  to  expiate  them.  They  told 
the  Spaniards,  that  there  never  had  been  one  man 
of  the  family  of  the  Incas  who  had  deferved 
puniffiment. 

The  lands  of  the  kingdom,  that  were  fuf- 
ceptible  of  cultivation,  were  divided  into  three 
parts,  one  appropriated  to  the  fun^  another  to  the 
Inca,  and  the  third  to  the  people.  The  firft  were 
cultivated  in  common,  as  were  likewife  the  lands 
of  orphans,  of  widows,  of  old  men,  of  the  in- 
firm, and  of  the  foldiers  who  were  with  the  army. 
Thefe  were  cultivated  immediately  after  the  lands 

appro- 
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appropriated  to  the  fun,  and  before  thofe  of  the  BOOK 
enperor.  The  feafon  of  this  labour  was  announced 
by  feftWals :  it  was  begun  and  continued  with  the 
found  of  muiical  inftruments,  and  the  chanting  of 
hymns. 

The  emperor  levied  no  tribute ;  and  exafted 
nothing  from  his  fubjcfts,  but  that  they  ihould 
cultivate  his  lands;  the  whole  produce  of  which, 
being  depofited  in  public  magazines,  was  fufEcient 
to  defray  all  the  expences  of  the  empire. 

The  lands  dedicated  to  the  fun  provided  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  priefts,  and  for  the  expence 
of  confecrating  thofe  magnificent  temples  that  were 
covered  with  gold,  and  whofe  roofs  were  of  filver. 

With  regard  to  the  lands  that  were  in'  the  pof- 
Teffion  of  individuals,  they  were  neither  hereditary, 
nor  even  eftates  for  life :  the  divifion  of  them  waa 
continually  varying,  and  was  regulated  with  ftrift 
equity  according  to  the  number  of  perfons  which 
compofed  every  family.  There  was  no  other 
wealth,  but  what  arofe  from  the  produce  of  the 
fields,  the  temporary  enjoyment  of  which  was  all 
that  was  granted  by  the  ftate. 

This  cuftom  of  moveable  poffeflions  has  been 
univerfally  cenfured  by  men  of  underftanding.  It 
has  been  their  general  opinion,  that  a  nation  would 
never  rife  to  any  degree  of  power  or  greatnefs, 
but  by  fixed,  and  even  hereditary  property.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  firft  of  thefe,  we  fliould  fee  on 
the  globe  only  wandering  and  naked  favages,  mi- 
fcrably  fubfifting  on  fuch  fruits  and  vegetables 
as  arc  the  fole  and  fcanty  produflion  of  rude  na- 
ture.   If  it  were  not  for  the  fecond,  every  indi- 

I  i  3  vidual 
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BOOK  Yidual  would  live  only  for  hiinfelf  {  toankiod 
would  be  deprived  of  every  permanent  ^advantagei 
that  paternal  affeftion,  the  love  of  a  family  name, 
and  the  inexpreffible  delight  we  feel  in  fading  for 
the  good  of  poflerity,  urge  us  to  purfue*  Th6 
fyftem  of  fome  bold  fpeculators,  who  have  r^arded 
property^  and  particularly  that  fpecies  of  it  which 
is  hereditary,  as  an  ufurpation  of  fome  members 
of  fociety  over  others,  is  refuted  by  the  fate  of  all 
thofe  inftitutions  in  which  their  principles  have 
been  reduced  to  pra&ice.  Thefe  ftates  have  all 
fallen  to  ruin,  after  having  languiihed  for  fome 
time  in  a  (late  of  depopulation  and  anarchy.  Pern 
alone  hath  profpered  on  fo  uncertain  a  bafis. 

The  reafon  probably  is,  that  the  Incaa,  not 
knowing  tht  ufe  of  impofts,  and  having  only  com* 
modities  in  kind  to  fupply  the  necci&ties  of  go* 
vemment,  mu(t  have  been  obliged  to  ftudy  how 
to  multiply  them.  They  were  affifted  in  the  exe- 
cution of  this  projcft  by  their  minifters,  by  infe- 
rior officers,  and  by  the  foldiers  themfelves,  who 
received  nothing  but  the  fruits  of  the  earth  foe 
their  fubfiftence  and  the  fupport  of  their  rank. 
Hence  arofe  a  continual  folicitude  to  increafe  thefe 
produdlions.  ITiis  attention  might  have  for  its 
principal  objed  the  introduftion  of  plenty  into 
the  lands  of  the  fovereign ;  but  his  patrimony  was 
fo  mixed  and  confounded  with  that  of  his  fubjeds, 
that  it  was  not  poffible  to  fertilize  the  one  with- 
out fertilizing  the  other.  The  people,  encouraged 
by  thefe  advantages,  which  left  little  fcope  to 
their  induftry,  applied  themfelves  to  labours, 
which  the  nature  of  their  foil,  of  their  climate, 

and 
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and  of  their  confutnptiotis^  rendered  very  cafy.  But  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
notwithftandiog  all  thefe  advantages ;  notwith-* 
landing  the  erer-aAive  vigilance  of  the  magi- 
ftrate;  notwithftanding  the  certainty,  that  their 
banreftis  would  never  be  ravaged  by  a  reftlefs 
neighbour ;  the  Peruvian^  never  enjoyed  any  thing 
more  than  the  mere  neceflaries  of  life.  We  may 
venture  to  affert,  that  they  would  have  acquired 
the  means  of  diverfifying  and  extending  their  en- 
joyments, if  their  talents  had  been  excited  by  the 
introduftion  of  rented,  transferable,  and  hereditary 
property. 

The  Pertivians,  though  at  the  very  fonrce  of 
gold  and  filvcr,  knew  not  the  ufe  of  coin.  They 
had  neither  commerce  nor  luxury ;  and  the  more 
minute  arts,  which  owe  their  exiftence  to  the  im* 
mediate  wants  of  focial  life,  were  in  a  very  im- 
perfeft  ftate  among  them.  They  had  not  even 
hieroglyphics,  which  among  all  nations  were  the 
firft  effays  towards  writing;  and  their  quippos^ 
which  fupplied  the  place  of  writing  among  them, 
were  not  fo  nfeful  as  the  hieroglyphics  of  the 
Mexicans,  nor  even  as  thofe  of  the  Iroquois. 

But  the  Peruvians  having  neither  property, 
nor  trade,  nor  fcarcely  any  connexion  of  mutual 
intereft ;  moreover^  being  governed  by  mafters, 
whofe  will  framed  all  thofe  tranfitory  laws  which 
regulated  their  manners,  had  very  little  occafion 
for  writing.  AH  their  fciences  confided  in  memory, 
and  all  their  arts  in  example.  They  learned  their 
religion  and  their  hiftory  by  hymns,  and  their 
duties  and  profeifions  by  labour  and  imitation. 

I  \  4  THBIIi 
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BOOK  Their  legiflation  was  undoubtedly  very  im- 
perfed  and  limited,  fince  it  fuppofed  the  prince 
always  juft  and  infallible,  and  the  magiftrates  pof* 
fefled  of  as  much  integrity  as  the  prince.  Among 
a  civilized  people  who  had  not  the  art  of  writing, 
the  laws  muft  have  been  fatal,  when  their  cuftoms 
did  not  determine  the  application  and  ufe  of  them; 
when  not  only  the  monarch,  but  his  deputies,  a 
fuperintendant  of  ten,  of  a  hundred,  or  of  a  thou- 
fand,  might  change  at  pleafure  the  deftinatioo  of 
puni(hments  and  rewards.  Among  fuch  a  people, 
the  wifeft  laws,  being  deftitute  of  all  precifion  and 
itability,  muft  infenfibly  be  corrupted ;  nor  would 
there  be  a  poilibility  of  reftoring  theni  to  their 
primitive  charaAen 

The  counterpoife  to  thefe  dangers  was  found  in 
their  abfolute  ignorance  of  gold  and  iilver  coin ; 
an  ignorance,  which  in  a  Peruvian  defpot  rendered 
the  fatal  pailion  of  amaifing  riches  impoflibie.  It 
was  found  in  the  conftitution  of  the  empire, 
which  had  fixed  the  amount  of  the  fovereign's  re- 
venue,  by  fettling  the  portion  of  lands  that  be^ 
longed  to  him*  It  was  found  in  the  extremely 
fmall  number  and  moderate  nature  of  the  wants 
of  the  people,  which,  being  eafily  gratified,  ren- 
dered them  happy  and  attached  to  the  government. 
It  was  found  in  the  influence  of  their  religious 
opinions,  which  made  the  obfervation  of  the  laws 
a  matter  of  confcience.  Thus  was  the  defpodfm 
of  the  Incas  founded  on  a  mutual  confidence  be* 
tween  the  fovereign  and  the  people ;  a  confidence, 
which  refulted  from  the  beneficence  of  the  prrace, 
from  the  conftant  protection  he  granted  to  all  his 

fubjeds. 
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fiibjedts,  and  from  the  evident  intcreft  they  had   ^  y^f  ^ 
to  continue  in  obedience  to  him. 

A  SPIRIT  of  pyrrhonifm,  which  hath  fucceeded 
to  a  blind  credulityi  and  hath  been  fometimes  car* 
ried  to  unjuftifiable  lengths,  hath  for  fome  time 
endeavoured  to  raife  obje&ions  to  what  has  been 
joft  related  of  the  laws,  manners,  and  happinefs^ 
of  anticnt  Peru.  This  account  hath  appeared  to 
fbme  philofophers  as  chimerical,  and  formed  only 
by  the  naturally  romantic  imagination  of  a  few 
Spaniards.  But  among  the  deftroyers  of  this  dif« 
tinguiihed  part  of  the  new  world,  was  there  a 
iingle  ruffian  fufficiently  enlightened  to  invent  a 
fable  fo  confident  in  all  its  parts  ?  Was  there  any 
one  among  them  humane  enough  to  wiih  to  do  it, 
if  he  had  even  been  equal  to  the  task  ?  Would  he 
not  rather  have  been  reftrained  by  the  fear  of  in- 
creafing  that  hatred,  which  fo  many  cruelties  had 
brought  on  his  country  throughout  the  whole 
world  ?  Would  not  the  fable  have  been  contra- 
di&cd  by  a  multitude  of  witnefles,  who  would 
have  feen  the  contrary  of  what  was  publiihed  with 
fb  much  pomp?  The  unanimous  teftimony  of  con- 
temporary writers,  and  of  their  immediate  fuc- 
ccffors,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  ftrongeft 
hiftorical  demon (Iration  that  can  poiTibly  be  de- 
iired. 

It  is  not  the  fame  with  regard  to  thofe  exag- 
gerated relations,  which  the  conquerors  of  Peru 
publifhed  concerning  the  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  monuments  of  all  kinds  that  they  had 
found  there.  The  defire  of  adding  great  luftre  to 
the  glory  of  their  triumphs  might  poflibly  mif- 

lead 
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B  o  o  K  lead  them*  Perhaps >  without  being  cotivinced 
themfelvesj  they  ftudied  to  impofe  on  their  om 
country  and  on  foreign  nations.  The  firft  tefti- 
monies,  and  thofe  even  were  contradidory^  hate 
been  invalidated  by  fucceeding  accounts^  and  at 
lad  totally  deftroyed,,  when  men  of  enli^tened 
underftandings  had  Tifited  this  celebrated  part  of 
the  new  hemifphere. 

We  muft,  therefore^  conlider  as  fabulous  the  re- 
port of  that  prodigious  multitude  of  towns  built 
with  fo  much  labour  and  expence.  If  there  were 
fo  many  fuperb  cities  in  Peru,  why  do  none  ezifi^ 
except  Cnfco  and  Quito,  befides  thofe  the  oon* 
queror  built  ?  Whence  comes  it  that  we  do  not 
find  even  the  ruins  of  any  of  thofe  of  which  fucb 
pompous  defcriptions  haire  been  publilhed  ? 

We  muft  conGder  as  fabulous  the  account  of 
thofe  majeftic  palaces,  deftined  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Incas,  in  the  place  of  their  reCdenct 
and  in  their  travels.  The  royal  manfions  fo  much 
boafted  of  were  nothing  but  flints  placed  one 
upon  another,  and  covered  with  a  reddifli  clay. 

We  muft  confider  as  fabulous  the  relation  of 
thofe  fortified  places,  which  defended  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  empire.  Would  it  have  been  con- 
quered in  fo  Ihort  a  time,  if  it  had  been  furniihed 
with  fuch  confiderable  means  of  defence  ?  M.  dc 
la  Condamine,  who  vifited  with  that  fcnipulous 
attention  that  diftinguifhes  him  the  fort  of  Cannar, 
which  is  the  beft  preferved,  and  the  moft  con- 
fiderable after  that  of  Cnfco,  found  it  to  be  of 
very  fmall  extent,  and  only  ten  feet  high.  A 
people,  who  knew  not  the  ufe  of  puUies,  could 
2  hardly 
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hardly  raife  their  buildings  higher.  The  fize  of  ^  ^.^  ^ 
the  ftones^  that  were  employed  in  building  thefe  ^  ■.  y'  » 
fortrefles,  has  not  been  lefs  exaggerated.  After 
the  moil  careful  examination,  there  was  not  found 
any  one  of  a  remarkable  lize.  When  thefe  ftones 
were  to  be  tranfported,  cords  were  faftened  to 
them^  and  a  number  of  men  pulhed,  drew,  and 
rolled  the  weight  along.  A  nation,  which  had 
made  no  greater  progrefs  in  mechanics,  could  not 
execute  any  great  defigns. 

We  muft  confider  as  fabulous  the  hiftory  of 
thofe  refervoirs  and  aquedu6ls,  that  are  faid  to 
have  been  worthy  of  the  antient  Romans.  Nei- 
ther of  them  were  ever  to  be  found  in  Peru,  un- 
lefs  we  choofe  to  honour  with  thefe  magnificent 
names  certain  trenches  that  were  made,  wherever 
there  was  an  opportunity,  on  the  declivity  of  hills, 
to  coUeft  rain  or  fpring-water,  and  conduA  it  into 
the  fields  and  vallieSi» 

W£  muft  alfo  confider  as  fkbulous  the  difplay 
of  thofe  fuperb  roads  which  rendered  communi- 
cation fo  eafy.  The  great  roads  of  Peru  were  no- 
thing more  than  two  rows  of  flakes  difpofed  in  a 
line,  and  intended  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to 
point  out  the  way  to  travellers.  There  was  no 
road  of  any  confequence,  except  that  which  bore 
the  name  of  the  Incas,  and  which  traverfed  the 
whole  empire.  This,  which  was  the  moft  beau- 
tiful monument  of  Peru,  was  entirely  deftroyed 
during  the  civil  wars  of  the  conquerors. 

We  muft  alfo  confider  as  fabulous  what  has  been 
faid  of  thofe  bridges  which  are  fo  much  boafted 
of.    How  could  the  Peruvians,  who  were  ignorant 
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*  VI?  ^  ^^  ^^^  method  of  conft rafting  arches,  raife  ftooe- 
bridges  i  But,  had  they  even  been  acqaainted  with 
this  arc,  would  not  their  want  of  lime  have  ren- 
dered it  almoft  imprafticable  I  It  is  certain,  how* 
ever,  that  the  traveller  was  every  moment  (lopped 
in  his  paflage  by  a  great  number  of  torrents  be 
met  with  among  the  mountains.  To  enable  him 
to  pafs  thefe,  a  long  cord  of  ofier,  on  which  Aid  i 
baiket  that  held  at  moft  four  men,  was  extended 
from  one  bank  to  the  other.  The  number  of 
cords  was  afterwards  multiplied,  and  hurdles  were 
fixed  upon  them,  by  which  a  greater  number  of 
people  croiTed  at  the  fame  time.  The  Spaniards, 
who  feem  born  to  deftroy,  and  not  to  build, 
have  not  failed  to  adopt  fo  marTcUous  an  inven- 
tjon. 

^E  mufl:  alfo  confider  as  fabulous  what  hath 
been  written  on  the  fignification  of  quipfos.  Thefe 
were,  fay  the  Spaniards,  regiders  made  of  cords. 
In  which,  by  means  of  different  knots  and  differ- 
ent colours,  the  Peruvians  expreffed  every  thing 
they  wilhed.  The  remembrance  of  any  eflential 
points  of  hiftory,  manners,  and  ceremonies,  was 
perpetuated  by  knots ;  and  fmall  firings^  tied  to 
the  principal  cords,  recalled  to  their  minds  circum- 
fiances  of  lefs  importance.  Thefe  memoirs  were 
depofited  in  the  cuftody  of  officers  appointed  by 
public  authority,  and  an  entire  confidence  was 
placed  in  their  integrity.  In  reality,  thefe  fin- 
gular  annals  exhibited  no  regular  narrative,  and 
could  only  ferve  for  certain  calculations,  or  for 
prefer  ving  the  memory  of  fome  particular  event. 

Thb 
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Thb  Spaniards  do  not  defcnrc  more  crediti    ®  ^^  ^ 
when  they  tell  us  of  thofe  baths  that  were  made 
of  diver  and  gold^  ad  well  as  the  pipes  that  fup« 
plied  them ;  of  thofe  gardens  full  of  trees»  whofe 
flowers  were  of  lil?er,  and  the  fruit  gold,  and  where 
the  eye,  being  deceived,  miftook  art  for  nature ;  of 
thofe  fields  of  maize^  the  (lems  of  which  were  of 
filvcr,  and  the  ears  of  gold ;  of  thofe  baflb- relievos, 
in  which  the  herbs  and  plants  were  fe  admirably 
exhibited,  that  whoever  faw  was  tempted  to  gather 
them ;  of  thofe  dreiTes  covered  over  with  grains  of 
gold  more  delicate  than  the  feed  of  pearl,  and  the 
workmanfliip  of  which  the  ableft  artifts  of  Europe 
could  not  have  equalled.    We  (hall  not  fay,  that 
thefe  works  were  not  worthy  to  be  preferved,  be- 
caufe  they  never  have  been.     If  the  Greek  ftatua* 
.  ries  in  their  compofitions  had  only  employed  pre- 
cious metals,  it  is  probable  that  few  of  the  capital 
produdlions  of  Greece  would  have  reached  us. 
But,  if  we  may  judge  of  what  hath  perifhed  by 
what  flill  remains,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  Peru- 
vians had  made  no  progrefs  in  the  art  of  defigning. 
The  vafes,  which  have  efcaped  the  ravages  of  time, 
will  ferve  as  a  fignal  proof  of  the  induftry  of  the 
Indians  to  fupply  their  want  of  iron  tools ;  but  they 
will  never  be  considered  as  monuments  of  their  ge- 
nius.    Several  figures  of  animals,  and  of  infe£ls, 
in  mafllve  gold,  which  were  long  preferved  in  the 
treafury  of  Quito,  were  not  more  perfeft.     We 
cannot  any  longer  judge  of  them  ;  for  they  were 
melted  down  in  1740,  in  order  to  furnifli  fuccours 
for  Carthagena,  that  was  then  befieged  by  the 
.  £ogli(h ;  and  there  was  not  found  in  all  Peru  a 

Spaniard 
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Spaniard  carious  enough  to  pupcbafe  a  fingle  piece 
at  the  bare  weight. 

From  what  has  been  faid^  it  appears  cleariyi 
that  the  Peruvians  had  made  fcarce  any  advances 
in  the  abftraA  fciences ;  they  even  wanted  words 
to  exprefs  moral  or  metaphyfical  ideas.  Moft  of 
the  fciences  depend  on  the  progrefs  of  the  arts,  and 
thefe  on  accidents  which  do  not  occur  nataraBy, 
but  in  a  courfe  of  feveral  centuries,  and  of  which 
the  greateft  part  never  happen  among  people  m^ 
have  no  intercourfe  with  enlightened  nations. 

If  we  reduce  all  thefe  accounts  to  the  fimpk 
truthi  wefliall  find  that  thePeruvians  had  arrifed 
at  the  art  of  fuiing  gold  andfilver;  that  they  even 
poflefled  the  fecret,  which  is  loft  in  Europe,  of 
giving  copper  a  temper  like  to  that  we  give  to 
fteel ;  but  that,  though  they  were  acquainted 
with  iron,  they  had  never  arrived  at  the  knov* 
ledge  of  forging  that  metal,  which  is  the  very 
foundation  of  all  arts.  They  never  conceived  the 
idea  of  baking  bricks  or  tiles,  the  materials  of 
which  they  had  always  at  hand.  They  executed 
however  things  lefs  commodious  and  more  diffi- 
cult. The  view  of  torrents,  which  they  faw  hol- 
lowing out  beds  for  themfelves  in  rocks,  probably 
gave  them  the  idea  of  cutting  ftones.  With 
hatchets  of  flint,  and  inceflant  fridion,  they  con* 
trived  to  fquare  them,  to  make  them  anfwjer  to 
each  other,  to  give  them  the  fame  height,  and  to 
join  them  without  cement.  Unfortunately  thefe 
inftrumeuts  had  not  the  fame  cffe&  on  wood,  as 
they  had  upon  ftone.  Thus  it  happened  that  the 
fame  men  who  ihaped  the  granite,  and  who  drilled 

the 
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the  eai.erald»  never  knew  how  to  joia  timber  by  book 
mortifes,  tenons^  and  pins ;   it  was  faftened  to  the  * 

wails  only  by  rufhes.  The  mod  remarkable  build- 
ings had  only  a  covering  of  ilraw>  fupported  by 
poles,  like  the  tents  of  our  armies.  They  had 
only  one  floor,  had  no  light,  but  by  the  entrance, 
and  it  confided  only  of  detached  apartments,  that 
had  no  communication  with  each  other. 

But  whatever  were  the  arts  which  the  Spa- 
niards found  in  the  country  of  the  Incas,  they 
could  not  prevent  the  empire  from  fubmitting  to 
its  conquerors.  A  moment  of  refiftance  longer, 
and  perhaps  the  Peruvians  had  been  free.  The 
conquerors  had  differences  to  fettle  among  them- 
ielves,  which  did  not  admit  of  a  divifion  of  their 
forces. 

The  firfl:  intelligence  of  Pizarro's  fuccefs  had  Civil vrart 
no  fooner  been  carried  to  Panama,  but  Almagro,  niards  af-' 
his  principal  aflbciate,  fct  out  with  the  utmoft  ex-  **''  ***"' 
pedition  with  new  adventurers,  to  (hare  the  trea-  of  Peru, 
iiires,  lands,  and  government  of  Peru.     There 
was  in  this  claim  an  appearance  of  equity,  which 
the  author  of  the  difcovery  was  not  difpofed  to 
admit.     From  that  time  jealoufy  and  hatred  pre- 
vailed among  them.     There  were  two  chiefs,  two 
parties,    and    two   armies;    and  foon   after,  by 
means  of  a  forced  accommodation,  two-  govern- 
ments. 

From  the  coUifion  of  thefe  faftions  neceflarily 
refulted  difturbances  of  a  new  kind.  Civil  wars 
commonly  originate  from  tyranny  and  anarchy. 
A  power  without  limits,  and  a  liberty  without 
rcftraint,  muft  produce  the  fame  confequences. 

The 
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•  VI?  ^  '^^^  magiftratc  looks  upon  the  people  only  as  lb 
many  rebels  to  his  authority  ;  and  the  people  in 
their  turns  only  regard  him  as  an  ufurper.  Reafon 
is  not  fufficiently  powerful  to  regulate  claims  fo 
repugnant  to  each  other.  The  decifion  of  rights 
is  referred  to  the  fword  ;  and  he  who  is  Tidorious 
is  found  to  have  the  bed  caufe. 

Though  the  interefts  which  divided  the  Spa- 
niards in  Peru  were  not  of  fuch  importance,  yet 
they  were  attended  with  the  Tame  if  not  greater 
excefies.  Almagro  and  his  adherents  had  paffed 
the  fea  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  enrich  them- 
feives  with  the  gold  of  the  country.  They  had  ac^ 
quired  lefs  than  their  opponents,  and  therefore 
wanted  to  wreft  it  from  them  by  the  fword.  Whe- 
ther Pizarro  thought  his  prefence  neceflary  elfe- 
wher^,  or  whether,  as  he  himfelf  faid,  he  felt  a 
reluAance  to  fight  againft  his  old  friend,  be  com* 
mitted  to  his  brother  Fernando  the  charge  of  coo- 
quering  him ;  and  his  hopes  were  not  difap- 
pointed.  Almagro  was  beaten^  and  made  pri- 
foner,  on  the  banks  of  the  Apurimac,  on  the  6th 
of  April  1538.  The  conqueror,  who  had  private 
revenge  to  gratify,  judged  that  the  author  of 
thefe  difturbances  ought  not  to  live.  This  great 
facrifice  he  offered  up,  for  the  fake,  as  he  faid,  of 
the  public  tranquillity. 

Th  e  partifans  of  Almagro,  being  difperfed  by 
the  death  of  their  chief,  conducted  themfdves 
with  great  prudence  and  circumfpedion.  The 
abfence  of  Fernando,  who  was  gone  to  Europe, 
cither  to  folicit  a  reward,  or  to  juftify  his  fevcrity, 
according  to  the  difpoiitions  he  fliould  find  pre- 
dominant 
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dominant  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  appeared  to  B  aoic 
have  extinguifhed  in  their  bofom  all  refentment. 
They  fccmed  to  ftudy  nothing  bilt  how  to  obtain 
the  good-will  of  the  perfon  who  had  it  in  his 
power  to  difpcnfe  favours  to  all;  By  means  of 
the  confidence  which  they  bad  the  happinefs  to  in- 
fpire,  they  lived  without  moleftation,  infenfibly 
drew  nearer  to  each  other,  and  found  a  chief  16 
head  their  united  forces  in  the  fon  of  a  nian  whofe 
lofs  they  had  never  ceafed  to  deplore.  The  death 
of  Francis  Pizarro  was  fdemnly  and  unanimoufly 
decreed  among  them. 

Oi»  the  day^xed,  which  was  in  the  month  of 
June  1541,  the  confpirators  at  mid-day  Crofled 
the  ftreets  of  Lima.  They  had  preferred  the  light 
of  day  to  the  obfcurity  of  the  night,  in  order 
by  that  means  to  prepoffefs  the  multitude  in  fa- 
vour of  the  juftice  of  their  projefts,  or  the  juft- 
nefs  of  their  meafures,  and  to  prevent  eren  an 
idea  of  an  attempt  to  fruftrate  them.  Their  ftra- 
tagem  fuccecded  :  no  one  gave  the  alarm ;  and 
the  conqueror  of  fo  many  vaft  kingdoms  was 
quietly  maflacred  in  the  center  of  a  town  that  he 
had  founded,  atid  whdfe  inhabitants  were  com* 
pofed  of  his  creatures,  his  fervants,  his  relations, 
his  friends,  or  his  foldiers.  Thofe.  whom  they 
judged  moft  lilicly  to  revenge  his  death,  were 
murdered  after  him  :  their  fury  fpread  itfelf,  and 
every  one  who  dared  to  ftiew  himfelf  in  the  ftreets 
and  in  the  fquares  was  regarded  as  an  eneiijy^ 
and  put  10  the  fvvord.  Inftantly  the  houfes  and 
temples  were  filled  with  flaughter,  and  pre- 
lented  nothing  but  maUgled  carcafes.     The  fpirit 
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B  o  o  K  of  ayartcc^  >vhich  induced  them  to  confider  the 
rich  merely  as  partifans  of  tht  old  goTermneiit, 
was  ftill  more  flirious  than  that  of  hatred,  and 
became  more  adive,  more  fufpicioas,  and  more 
hnplacable.  The  repsefencation  of  a  place  carried 
by  affault  by  a  barbarous  nation  would  commtf* 
nicate  but  an  imperfed  idea  of  that  fpedade 
of  horror,  which  thefe  ruffians  now  cxbttnted^ 
who  wrefted.  from  their  accomplices  the  booty  of 
which  they  had  dtfappointed  them. 

This  cruel  maffacre  was  followed  by  eaonnities 
of  another  kind.  The  foul  of  young  Alma^o 
feemsto  have  been  formed  for  tyranny.  Every 
one  who  had  been  in  employraenc  under  the  ai^ 
▼erfary  of  bis  family  was  inhumanly  profcrHied. 
The  antient  ms^iftratei  were  depofed*  The  troops 
were  put  under  the  command  of  new  o&eis. 
The  royal  treafury^  and  the  wealth  of  thde  who 
perilhed  or  were  abfent,  were  feized  upon  by  the 
udfurper..  His  accomplices,  attached  to  his  fbrtuae 
by  being  partakers  of  his  crimes,  were  forced  to 
give  their  fupport  to  undertakings  which  filled 
them  with  horror«  Tbofe  among  jhem  who  &f» 
fered  dieir  uneaGnefs  at  tfaele  -  proceedings  to 
tranfpire^  were  either  put  to  death  in  prirate,  or 
|>eri(bed  on  a  fcafFold.-  During  the  confufion,  in 
which  a  revolution  fo  unexpefied  bad  plunged 
Peru,  feveral  provinces  fubmitted  to  this  monfter, 
who  caufed  himfelf  *  to  be  proclaimed  governor  in 
the  capital :  and  he  marched  into  the  bean  q£  the 
empire,  to  complete  the  redbdion  of  every  plmre 
that  oppofedj  or  bcficatcd'to  acknowledge  hinu 
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A  MULTITUDE  of  lufEans  joined  him  on  his  book 
taiarch»  His  array  breathed  aothing.  but  yedgeance 
and  plunder  i  every  thing  gave  way  before  it.  If 
the  military  talents  of  the  general  had  equalled 
thetirdoiif  of  his  troopSj  the  war  had  ended  here. 
Unhdppily  for  Almagro,  he  had  loft  his  con- 
duAor,  John  de  Hefrada*  His  inexperience  made 
him  fall  into  the  ffiafes  that  were  laid  for  him  by 
Pedro  Ai'vares^  Who  bad  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  the  oppofue  party.  He  loft,  in  attempting  to 
unravel  his  pfots^  that  time  that  he  ought  to  have 
emplbycd  in  fightings  In  thefe  circumftances,  an 
events  which  no  one  could  have  forefeeir,  happened 
to  change  the  face  of  affairs. 

The  licentiate  Vaca  di  Caftfo,  who  had  been 
lent  from  Europe  to  try  the  murderers  of  old  Al- 
nagroi  arrived  at  Peru*  As*  h^  was  appointed  to 
sflume  the  government  in  cafe  Pizarro  was  no 
more,  all  who  had^not  fold  themfelves  to  the  ty- 
rant haftetied  to  acknowledge  hini.  Uncertaiory 
and  jeaiouty,  which  had  for  too  long  a  time  kept 
them  difperfed,  were  no  longer  an  obftacle  to 
their  re-utiion.  Caftro,  who  was  as  refblute  as  if 
he  had  grown  old  in  the  fervice,  did  not  fufFeif 
their  impatience  to  languifti,  but  inftantly  led 
them  againft  ihe  enemy.  The  two  armies  en- 
gaged at  Chapaison  the  i6th  of  September  1542, 
and  fdught  with  inexpreffibl6  obftinacy.  Viftbry, 
after  having  watered  a  long  time,  at  the  clofe  of 
the  day  decided  in  favouf  of  that  party  whofe 
caufe  wa^  the  mbft  juft.  Thofe  among  the  rebels 
who  were  moft  gtrilry,  dreading  to  langoiih  uhdct 
rfrfgr^ccful-  tonur»,  provoked  the  comjuerors  to 
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^  ^^  ^  murder  them,  crying  out,  like  men  in  defpair,  b 
was  1  who  killed  Pizarro.  Their  chief  was  taken 
^rifoner,  and  died  on  the  fcaffold. 

While  thefe  fcenes  of  horror  were  tranfafling 
10  America,  the  Spaniards  in  Europe  were  em- 
ployed in  finding  out  expedients  to  terminate 
them ;  though  no  meafures  had  been  taken  to 
prevent  them.  Peru  had  only  been  made  fubje& 
to  the  audience  of  Panama,  which  was  too  remote 
CO  fuperintend  the  maintenance  of  good  order, 
and  had  too  little  influence  to  make  its  decrees 
refpe£led.  A  fupreme  tribunal  was  then  eftablUhed 
at  Lima  for  the  difpenfation  of  juftice,  which  was 
to  b,e  invefted  with  authority  fufficient  to  enforce 
and  to  reward  a  due  obedience  to  the  laws.  Blafco 
Nunez  Vela,  who  preCded  in  it  as  viceroy,  ar* 
rived  in  1544,  attended  by  his  fnbocdinates  in 
office,  and  found  every  thing  in  the  molt  dreadful 
diforden 

We  muft  judge  of  thofe  revolutbns  which  are 
produced  by  civil  wars  by  the  caufes  from  which 
they  ipring.  When  an  abhorrence  of  tyranny 
and  the  natural  love  of  liberty  (limulate  a  brave 
people  to  take  up  arms,  if  the  goodnefs  of  their 
caufe  is  crowned  with  fuccefs,  the  tranquillity  that 
follows  this  tranfitory  calamity  is  an  a:^ra  of  the 
greateft  bappiuefs.  The  vigour,  which  hath  been 
excited  in  the  foul  of  every  individual,  manifefts 
itfelf  in  his  manners.  The  fmall  number  of  citi- 
zens who  .have  been  wicoeiTes  and  infbruments  of 
fuch  troubles,  pcflefs  more  moral  flrength  than  the 
mod  populous  nations.  Juflice  and  power  are 
united:  and  every  man  is  aflonifhed.  to  find  that 

he 
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he  occupies  that  Tcry  place  which  nature  had  book 
marked  out  for  him*  But  when  civil  wars  pro- 
ceed from  a  corrupt  fource;  when  flaves  fight 
about  the  choice  of  a  tyrant ;  when  the  ambitious 
contend  in  order  to  opprefs,  and  robbers  quarrel 
for  the  fake  of  fpoil ;  the  peace  which  terminates 
thefe  horrors  is  fcarcely  preferable  to  the  war 
which  gave  them  birth.  Criminals  affume  the 
place  of  thofe  judges  who  difgraced  them,  and 
become  the  oracles  of  thofe  laws  which  they 
have  infulted.  Men  ruined  by  their  extrava- 
gancies and  debaucheries  infult,  with  an  over- 
bearing pomp,  thofe  virtuous  citizens  whofe  patri- 
mony they  have  invaded.  In  this  date  of  utter 
confufion,  the  paffions  only  are  attended  to. 
Avarice  feeks  to  grow  rich  without  any  trouble, 
vengeance  to  gratify  its  refentments  without  fear, 
licentioufnefs  to  throw  off*  every  reftraim,  and  dif- 
content  to  occafion  a  total  fabvcrfion  of  affairs. 
The  phrcnzy  of  carnage  Is  fucceeded  by  that  of 
debauchery.  The  facred  bed  of  innocen<fe  or  of 
marriage  is  polluted  with  blood,  adultery,  and 
formal  Violence.  The  fury  of  the  multitude  re- 
joices in  deftroying  every  thing  it  cannot  enjoy ; 
and  thus  in  a  few  hours  perifli  the  monuments  of 
many  centuries. 

If  fatigue,  an  entire  laflitude,  or  feme  lucky 
accidents,  fufpend  thefe  calamities,  the  habit  of 
wickednefs,  murder,  and  contempt  of  laws,  which 
neceflarily  fubfifts  after  fo  much  confufion,  is  a 
leaven  ever  ready  to  ferment.  Generals  who  no 
longer  have  any  command,  licentious  foldiers 
without  pay^  and  the  people  fond  of  novelty  10 
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^  vn  ^  hop^  ^^  changing  their  ftatc  for  a  better ;  this 
ficuation  of  things^  and  chcfe  means  of  confufion, 
are  always  in  readinefs  for  the  firft  fadious  perfoa 
who  knows  how  to  avail  himfelf  of  diem. 

Such  was  the  difpoiition  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Peru,  when  Ntmez  appeared  ^mong  them.  It 
was  neceflary  that  a  change  ihould  take  place^ 
that  their  ferocity  ihould  be  fof^ened,  th^t  the  men 
who  had  always  lived  in  independence  fl^ould  be 
curbed^  that  infatiable  avarice  (hould  be  checked, 
that  injuftice  itfclf  ihould  be  brought  back  to 
principles  of  equity,  that  thofe  who  had  attended 
to  nothing  but  their  own  private  interefts  (honld 
be  brought  tp  copcur  to  the  public  good,  that  ad- 
venturers who  had  evep  forgotten  the  name  qf 
their  country  {hould  be  convened  into  citizens, 
that  property  (hould  be'eftablilhed  w|icrc  before 
the  law  of  force  had  .only  Been  obeyed,  that  order 
(hould  arife  from  the  inidd  of  qonfuiion ;  in  a 
;^prd,  that  inpnilers  IbQul^l  be  transfofmcd  into. 
pen. 

S  o  great  a  wprjk  wppjd  baire  required  a  pro- 
found genius,  a  conciliatory  (emper,  an  inflexible 
patience,  ex^enfive  views,  a  pliant  character,  and 
many  other  qualities  which  are  ieMoni  united. 
Nunez  had  pone  of  thefe  advantages.  Nature 
•jbadonly  given  him  probify,  (irmnefs,  and  ardour; 
and  he  had  taken  no  pains  to  improve  thefe  gifts* 
With  thefe  virtues,  which  were  almoft  defefis  ia 
his  iituation,  he  began  to  fulfil  his  poqimHSoo^ 
«yithout  regard  to  places^  perfops^  pr  circum- 
ftances.      -'        '     ' 
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Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  intelligent  •  ^^  ic 
perfons,  who  wiAed  that  he  (hould  wait  for  frefii 
inflruAioAS  from  Europe,  he  publilhed  ordinances, 
which  declared  that  the  lands  the  conquerors  had 
feized  fliouki  not  pafs  to  their  defendants,  and 
which  difpoflefled  thofe  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  civil  commodoBS*  All  the  PeruTlans  who  had 
been  enfla?ed  by  raonks,  biihopsi  and  perfons 
belotiging  to  the  goremmenti  were  declared  free. 
Thofe  who  belonged  to  other    matters  were  to 
be  freed  from  their  (hackles  at  the  death  of  their 
oppreffors*    They  could  no  longer  be  compelled 
to  fonry  themfelves  in  the  mines,  nor  could  any 
kind  of  labour  be  exaded  from  them  without 
payment.    Their  tribute  was  fixed.    The  Spa- 
Diards  who  travelled  on  foot  were  deprived  of 
the  right  of  taking  three  Indtaos  to  carry  their 
baggage;  and^thofe  who  travelled  on  horfeback, 
of  the  right  of  taking  five.    The  caciques  were 
difcharged  from  the  obligation  of  fumifliing  the 
traveller  and  his  retinue  with  provifions  gratis. 
Other  tyrannical  dlabliflunents  alfo  would  (ooa 
liave  been  prOicribed  ;  and  the  conquered  people 
were  on  the  eve  of  being  ihehered  under  the  pro*" 
cef^ion  of  laws,  which  would  at  leaft  have  tem- 
pered the  rigours  of  the  right  of  conqueft,  if  even 
they  had  not  entirely  repaired  the  injuftice  of 
them;   but  it  (hould  feem  that  the  Spaniih  go* 
Ycmment  was  only  to  bp  unfortunate  in  the  good 
it  attempted  to  eSe&. 

A  CHANGE 'fo  unexpected  filled  thofe  with  con- 
fiemation  who  faw  their  fortunes  wrefted  from 
dyem,  or  who  loft  the  flattermg  hope  of  tranfmit* 
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^vi?^  ting  theirj  to  their  pofterity.  Even  thofe  who 
were  not  affefted  by  thefe  interefted  views,  beix^g 
gccuftomed  to  look  upon  the  Indians  as  the  u)- 
(Iruments  and  yi6lims  of  their  avarice,  had  no 
conception  that  any  other  ideas  pould  prevail  ooq- 
cerning  them.  Firom  aftonilhment  they  proceeded 
to  indignation,  murmuring,  and  fediticxi.  The 
viceroy  was  de^aded,  put  in  irons,  and  baniibed 
to  a  defert  ifland,  ti}l  he  ^ould  be  conveyed  tp 
Spain* 

Gonzales  Pizarro  was  then  returned  from  a 
hazardous  expedition,  which  had  carried  him  ^ 
far  as  the  rJYer  of  the  Ajpazons,  and  had  em- 
ployed hini  long  enough  to  prevent  him  from 
taking  a  pa^t  in  thofe  revolutions  which  had  to 
rapidly  fucceeded  each  other.  The  anarchy  be 
found  prevaling  at  his  return,  infpired  him  with 
the  idea  of  /eizing  the  fupreme  authority.  His 
fame  and  his  forces  made  it  imppfhble  that  th)s 
ihould  be  refufed  him ;  but  his  ufurpation  was 
marked  with  fo  manv  enormities,  that  Nunez  was 

regretted.  Hh  was  recalled  from  exije,  and  fo<m 
colIeJled  a  fufficient  nujnber  of  forces  to  enable 
him  to  take  the  field*  Civil  commotions  were 
then  renewed  with  extreme  fury  )3y  both  parties. 
No  quarter  was  alked  or  given  on  either  fide. 
The  Indians  took  part  in  this,  as  they  had  done 
in  the  preceding  wars;  foihe  ranged  themfelves 
under  the  ftandard  of  the  viceroy,  others  under 
the  banners  of  Gonzales*  From  tifteen  to  twen^ 
jhoufind  of  thefe  unhappy  wretches,  who  were 
Ibattered   about  in   each  army,  dragged  up   the 

artillery,  levelled  the  roads,  carried  the  baggage, 
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and  deftroyed  one  another.  Their  conquerors  bad  B  00  %. 
tanght  them  to  be  fanguinary.  After  a  variety  of 
advantages  for  a  long  time  alternately  obtained^ 
fortune  at  length  favoured  the  rebellion  under  the 
walls  of  Quito  in  the  month  of  January^  in  the 
year  1545*  Nunez  and  the  greateft  part  of  his 
men  were  malfacred  on  this  dreadful  day. 

PiZARRO  took  the  road  of  Lima,  where  they 
were  deliberating  on  the  ceremonies  with  which 
ihey  (hould  receive  him.  Some  officers  wiihed 
that  a  canopy  (hould  be  carried  for  him  to  march 
under,  after  the  manner  of  kings.  Others,  with 
adulation  (lill  more  extravagant,  pretended  that 
part  of  the  walls  of  the  town^  and  even  fome 
houfes,  mud  be  pulled  down  ;  as  was  the  cuftom 
at  Rome,  when  ^  general  obtaiped  the  honours 
of  a  triumph.  Gonzales  contented  himfelf  with 
making  his  entrance  on  horfeback,  preceded  by 
his  lieutenant,  who  marched  on  foot.  Four  bi- 
(bops  accompanied  him,  and  he  was  followed  by 
fhc  magiftratc^.  The  ftreets  were  ftrcwn  with 
powers,  and  the  fiir  refounded  with  the  noife  of 
1[>ells  and  varipus  mulical  inftruments*  This  ho« 
;nage  totally  turned  the  head  of  a  man  naturally 
haughty,  and  of  confined  idca;^.  He  fpoke  and 
a6led  in  the  mod  defpotic  manner. 

Had  Gonzales  pofieiTed  judgment  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  moderation,  it  would  have  been  pof- 
fible  for  him  to  render  himfelf  independent.  The 
principal  per fons  of  his  party  wifhed  it.  The  ma- 
jority would  have  beheld  this  event  with  indifTe- 
renc^y  and  the  red  would  have  been  obliged  to 

confeot 
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^  ^if  ^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^-    BUad  cruelties,  in&liahk  avarice, 
and  unbounded  pride,  aUeced  chefe  difpofidons. 


.£yea  diofe,  vhofe  imerefts  were  more 

with  thofe  of  the  iyram,  wtflied  for  a  ddtrcrer. 

Such  a  deliverer  arrived  from  Europe  to  the 
pcrfon  of  the  licentiate  Pedro  de  la  Gafca.  The 
fquadron  and  the  provinces  of  the  mountains  im- 
mediately  declared  for  a  perfon  who  was  inyefied 
with  a  lawful  authority  to  govern  them.  Thofe 
who  lived  concealed  in  deferts,  caverns,  and  forefis^ 
iquitted  cheir  retreats  to  join  him.  Gonzales,  who 
faw  no  refourceleft  to  fupport  him  but  in  fome 
great  aichievement,  took  the  road  of  Cufco,  with 
a  refolution  to  give  battle.  At  fome  leagues  dtf- 
tance  froo^  this  place  he  met  the  royal  army, 
and  attacked  it  od  jthe  ptb  of  June,  1548.  One  of 
his  lieutenants,  feeing  him  abandoned  at  the  firft 
charge  by  his  beft  foldiers,  advifed  him  to  throw 
himfeif  into  the  enemy's  battalions,  and  perifli 
like  a  Roman :  but  this  weak  man  chofe  rather 
to  furrender,  and  end  his  life  on  a  fcaffold.  Car- 
vajal,  a  more  able  warrior,  and  more  ferocious 
than  himfeif,  was  quartered.  This  madman,  when 
he  was  expiring,  boafted  thjit  he  had  maffacred 
\fith  his  own  hand  fourteen  hundred  Spaniards, 
and  twenty  thoufand  Indians. 

Such  was  the  Uft  fcene  of  a  tragedy,  of  which 
every  aft  has  been  marked  with  blood.  The  go- 
vernment was  moderate  enough  not  to  continue 
the  profcriptions ;  and  the  remembrance  of  the 
horrid  calamities  they  had  fuflfered  kept  the  Spa- 
niards in  the  bounds  of  fubjedion.  What  fiill 
f  emained  of  that  commotion  th;it  ha4  been  raifed 
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in  their  m'^ods  inffonfibly  fank  into  a  calm^  like   ^Sr?^ 
the  agitatioa  of  waves  after  a  long  and  furious 
tempeft» 

WiTR  regard  to  the  Pcpuvians,  the  mod  cruel 
meafures  were  taken  to  render  ic  impoffible  for 
them  to  rebel.  Tupac  Aonaru^  the  heir  of  their 
laft  king,  jiad  tstken  refuge  ip  fome  reoioce  moun-' 
tains,  where  he  lived  in  peace.  There  he  was  fo 
cloiely  farrounded  by  the  troops  whkdi  had  beeo 
fent  oBt  ag^inft  him»  that  he  was  forced  to  fur- 
render.  The  viceroy  Francis  de  Toledo  caufed 
him  to  be  accvifed  of  feveral  crknes  that  he  had 
Bot  committedy  and  for  which  he  was  beheaded 
in  157 1 •  Ail  the  other  defcendants  of  the  Incas. 
fliared  the  fame  fate,  under  pretence  t^t  fhey  had 
po&fpirsd  agaiofl:  their  conquerors*  The  horror  of 
thefe  enormities  excited  fo  uoiv/srfal  an  indig^tioa 
both  in  the  old  and  new  world,  that  Philip  IL 
thought  bimlelf  obliged  to  difavow  them ;  but 
the  infamous  policy  of  this  prince  was  fo  noco<* 
rious,  that  no  credit  was  given  tp  this  appearance 
pf  his  juftijce  and  humanity. 

From  this  execrable  period^  there  hath  only 
been  one  trifling  infurre^^^ion  in  Peru.  An  Indian, 
of  the  province  of  Xauxa,  who  declared  himfelf 
of  the  blood  of  the  Incas,  was  proclaimed  king 
in  1742.  His  countrymen,  who  flattered  them* 
felves  th^t  they  (hould  foop  recover  their  religion, 
their  Jaws,  their  lands,  and  their  glory,  locked 
in  crowds  to  his  ftandard :  but  they  were  beaten 
and  difperfed,  after  having  made  a  conGderable 
progrefs.  The  prifoners  declared  that  this  con- 
spiracy had  been  brooding  for  thirty  years.  A  fin- 
*  gulaf 
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5  vir^  ^   gular  example  in  hiftory,  and  which  may  be  rc- 

^     ^'    i   garded  as  ike  moft  authentic  proof  of  the  hatred 

of  the  PeruTians  againft  the  Spaniards. 

SL**"rf  The  enpirc  of  Pcra^  at  the  time  it  was  fnb- 

Pcru.  dued,  extended '  along  the  South  Sea,  from  the 
river  of  £meralds  to  Chili^  and  on  the  land  fide 
toPopayan,  according  to  fome  geographers.  It 
contaiped  within  its  extent  that  famous  cfaaio 
of  mountains  which  rifes  in  the  Terra  Magel- 
lanica,  and  is  gradually  loft  in  Mexico,  in  or- 
der to  unite,  as  it  ihould  feenii  the  fouchem  parts 
of  America  with  the  northern.  Its  territory,  which 
is  >ery  irregular,  may  be  divided  into  three 
clafTes. 

The  principal  Gordeleras  form  the  firft :  the 
&mmits  of  thefe,  fays  M.  de  la  Condamioe,  are 
k)(l  in  the  clouds,  and  almoft  all  of  them  aie 
covered  with  enormous  maffes  of  fiiow  as  old  as 
the  world.  From  feveral  of  thefe  fummits,  which 
have  in  part  tumbled  down,  and  from  ^hefe  im- 
menfe  heaps  of  fnow,  torrents  .of  fmoak  and  flame 
iifde.  Such  are  the  fummits  of  Colopaxi^  Toti*. 
gpurargua,  and  Sangai.  The  greateft  part  of  the 
reft  have  formerly  been  volcanos,  or  will  proba* 
biy  one  day  become  fuch.  Hiftory  has  only  pre- 
ferved  to  us  the  sera  of  their  eruptions  fincc  the 
difcovery  of  America;  but  the  pumice-ftcMies, 
the  calcined  earths  with  which  they  are  ftrewn, 
:ind  the  evident  veftiges  that  the  flame  hath  left, 
arc  authentic  testimonies  of  the  reality  of  former 
eruptions  ;  their  height  is  prodigious. 

Cayambour,  which  is  fituated  direAly  ander 
the  equatpr,  and  Antifona^  which  is  only  fiyc 
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Icaeues  diftant  from  it  to  the  foatb,  are  more  book: 

•  VII 

than  three  thoufaod  toifes  high,  reckoning  from 
the  level  of  the  Tea;  and  Chimboraco,  which  is 
near  3220  toifes  high,  furpafles  by  one  third  the 
altitude  of  the  Peak  of  Tencrifle,  the  higheft 
mountain  of  the  old  hemifphere.  Pitchincha  and 
Cara9on^  where  the  French  Academicians  made 
moft  of  their  obfervations  with  regard  to  the 
figure  of  the  earthy  h^ve  only  2430  and  2470 
toifes  of  abfolute  height  •,  and  this  is  the  higheft 
mountain  that  was  ever  afcended.  Eternal  fnows 
have  hitherto  rendered  fummits  of  greater  altitude 
inaccefUble. 

From  this  boundary,  which  is  where  the  fnow 
never,  melts,  not  even  in  the  torrid  zone,  one 
hardly  fees,  in  defcending  an  hundred  or  an  hun- 
dred and  fifty  toifes  down,  any  thing  except  naked 
rocks  or  dry  fands  :  a  little  lower,  one  may  per- 
ceive fome  mofs  that  covers  the  rocks,  various  kinds 
of  heath,  which,  though  green  and  damp,  make 
a  clear  fire ;  round  hillocks  of  fpungy  earth,  on 
which  grow  fmall  radiated  and  ftarry  plants,  whofe 
petals  are  like  the  leaves  of  yew.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  this  fpace,  the  fnow  is  only  tempo- 
rary ;  but  it  continues  fometimes  whole  weeks  and 
months.  Lower  ftiil,  the  ground  is  commonly 
covered  with  a  fort  of  loofe  grafs,  which  rifes 
a  foot  and  a  half  high,  or  two  feet.  This  fpe- 
cies  of  hay  is  the  proper  charafleriftic  that  dif- 
tinguifhes  the  mountains  which  the  Spaniards  call 
Taramos.  They  only  give  this  name  to  heath, 
or  fuch  uncultivated  ground  that  is  too  high  for 
wood  to  grow  on  it,  or  where  the  rain  feldom 

'      falls 
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^  yu^  '^^'^  dtterwife  tbiir  iu  thie  fornir  of  foot»^,  ttiDDjpi 

^     ^/  ■  ir  iWQiedhtely  mclts^.    Ahd^  I^I^t  ^  defoendiflg 

ft}l>  IdWefi*,  to  the  h6i|;Uv  of  ab6tic  twb^  thonfafid 

toifed  aliidve  the  le?el  of  the  (ea^  ond  fcaes  it  foioc- 

dme^  ffio^  2ind  f6ttie«itiks  raifi« 

Wh'eV  ^  com^  d6m  fivm  thek  mMtft^^ 
itt  fed  others  tfr^  art  \tk  tdnMiitaBIe,  i»«k^ 
oeAii^  the  rtirfdle  of "Pen^'.  The  fummi t  of  thtftf 
jV  C6inth6nlf  dbld,  barrett',  and'  ftiH  of  mTttes. 
th(S  vaHie§  bet^eefi  thtm-  art*  covered  with  du^ 
ftiefoos*  flbdcS,  add  feerti  ta  dffef  to  agricalttirt 
the'  itt6{t  cbpioilS  harvefls.  Thct^  are  ftldont 
above  two  months  of  winter  here;  and  in  the 
gfeatcft  heat  we  need  only  pifs  cut  of  tfcte  fun 
iiltb  the  (had^,  to  cnjtoy  the  teln^ftte  zofte,  Thil 
rapid  altetiiative  of  feftfation  is  nbr,  howeTd*^ 
invariable  in  a  dimate,  whidh,  by  tbe  difpofltioo 
alone  of  the  gi^nnd,  ofbn  changes  in  the  onorfii 
of  4  l^agi».  But  let  ie  be  as  it  will,  it  is  ahwiyi 
found  healthy.  T ^ete  is  A6  rtalady  peculiar  to 
thefe  countries,  and  ttofe'  of  our  climate  fekioA 
prevail  therd.  Ah  European  veliel,  hbiu/evfef,  in 
17 19,  brought  thither  an  epiaeittic  dllbrddf,  wfak& 
carried  off  a  greiat  numbef  0^  Splniard^  and 
Meftees,  afid  above  tWb  hundred  thbufand  Indt&m« 
A  liibre  ^atal  prefeht  ftill,  which  riiefe  ^eopte  ]mt 
received  iti  exchange  for  their  gbld,  h  the  finals 
pok.  It  (hewed  itfeff  hetc  for  the  firft  tiat  m 
^  t$9^^  and  has  not  failed  fmte  to  make  at  imei^ 
Vals  iioeis^pteilible  raVag'ej. 

T^HE  people  are  not  Itfs  cxpofed  to  this  fttrf 

.  diftemper  on  the  cbalts  known  by  the  name  of 

valleys.    Their  temperature  ii  not  the  fadne  ^ 


k. 
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H  elfewhtfre  fctatA  in  the  faniie  latitude.  It  is  B^^.?^ 
rery  agreeable ;  and,  though  the  fouf  feafcas  of 
the  ycar'are  fenfibly  felt  here,  there  is  none  that 
can  with  propriety  be  deemed  inconvenient.  The 
winter  is  the  moft  ftrongly  marked^  Thk  haa 
been  accounted  for  by  the  wind^  of  the  fouth 
pole,  which  bring  along  with  them  the  impi'effioti 
0f  thofe  fnows  and  that  ice  from  Which  they 
firftcattie:  but  this  they  preferve  onfly  in  part^ 
becaufe  they  blow  while  a  thick  fog  lies  upon  the 
earth.  In  reality,  thefe  po&  Vapours  never  re-« 
gularly  rife  but  towards  noon;  but  it  is  feldom 
that  they  dffperfe;  The  fky  commonly  tontinlues 
£0  much  covered  with  them,  that  the  t^y^  cS 
the  fun^  which  fometimes  appear,  caiwor  but  iir, 
^  very  flight  manner  mitigate  the  cold* 

Wmativer  may  be  the  caufe  of  (o  regular  a* 
winter  under  the  torrid  2one,  it  is  cei'taiti  that 
thefe  valleys,  which  are  covered  with  healps  of  fand, 
are  abfelurely  barren  for  a  fpace  of  more  than  an 
hundred  leagues,  fromTruxillo  to  Lima.  The 
reft  of  the  coaft  is  lefs  fandy,  but  it  is  f!il!  too 
'much  fo  to  be  fruitful.  No  fields  are  there  found 
that  can  be  ftyled  fertile,  except  in  fuch  l^nds  as 
arc  watered  by  the  flreams  which  defcend  frofii  the 
mountains. 

Raxk  nvight  contribute  to  impdft  to  the  foil 
the  fertility  of  which  it  is  dcftitute ;  but  it  is  nevef 
known  to  rain  in  lower  Peru.  Natural  philofo^hy 
taas^  exerted  its  dSavts  to  difcov^r  the  caufe  c^ 
a  phaeftomenon  fo  extfa<irdinary.  May  it  not  be 
attributed  tb  the  fouth  weft  wind,  which  ptevarh 
there  the  greateftpitt  ^f  the  year  y  and  to  the  pro^ 

digious 
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BOOK  digious  height  of  the  mountains,  whofe  fommit  ii 
covered  with  eternal  ice  \  ^  The  country  ficuated 
between  both,  being  continually  cooled  on  one 
fide,  and  continually  heated  on  the  other,  main-' 
tains  fo  equal  a  temperature,  that  the  clouds  which 
rife  can  never  be  condenfed  fo  far  as  to  be  re^ 
folved  into  water.  To  this  it  is  owing  that  the 
boufes,  though  only  built  of  crude  brick  or  of  earth 
mixed  with  a  little  grafs,  are  of  eternal  durati(xi« 
Their  covering  is  only  a  fimple  matting,  placed 
hori?:ontally,  with  a  layer  of  aihes  an  inch  deep 
above,  to  abforb  the  moifture  of  the  fog. 

The  fame  reafons  that  prevent  its  raining  m 
the  valleys,  undoubtedly  alfo  hinder  ftorms.  Thofe 
of  their  inhabitants  who  never  travelled  in  the 
mountains,  are  perfef^  ftrangers  to  thunder  and 
lightning.  Their  terror  is  eqnal  to  their  afloniih* 
ment,  when^  out  of  their  country,  they  firft  behold 
fo  uncommon  a  fpedacle. 

«  But  they  have  a  phaenomenon  much  more 
dangerous  and  dreadful,  and  which,  in  its  confe- 
quences,  leaves  much  deeper  impreflions  in  the 
human  imagination  than  thunder  and  the  ravages 
that  accompany  it.  Earthquakes,  which  iu  other 
countries  are  fo  rare  that  whole  generations  pafs 
without  beholding  one,  are  fo  common  in  the 
valleys  of  Peru,  that  they  have  there  contraded 
an  habit  of  reckoning  them  as  a  feries  of  dates  9 
and  they  are  fo  much  the  more  memorable,  as  their 
frequent  return  does  not  diminifh  their  violence* 
There  are  few  places  on  this  extenfive  coaft  which 
prefent  not  mod  dreadful  monuments  of  thefe 
horrible  convuliions  of  the  ea(th» 

Thu 
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Tpis  pl^nomienoii,  wixich  is  cyer  irregular  io 
its  fiiddcn  returns^  is  howeyer  announced  by  i^ery 
perceptible  omens.  When  the  (hock  ^s  con* 
itde^abte,  it  is  preceded  by  a  niuvmur  ii\  ^l^e  air, 
t})e  nqifaof  wh^^h  is  li^e;  that  pf  heavy  rain  falling 
ffopi  a  plopd  ths^t  fuddenjy  bucfts  ^n4  difch«^rg?9^ ' 
it$  ^a^qfs.  Tbi?  noife  fecips  fp  be  the  efEpft  ol;  ^. 
\fibr^tioa  of  tl^e  f^ir^  vyl^^cb  is  agitate^  in  difiqrent 
^re^tiodQs,  'J\^p  birds  are  then  obfervqd  ^o  dart 
in  (beir  fl^t*  Neitjier  t|ieir  tails  uot  theif  wipg^ 
fcfye  thom  ^1^  IqngjPf  4?.  P^fs  and  helm  to  fwipi 
iq  the  J|i^H  of  ?bp  %i€^-  Tiiey  dafh  themfehes  ia 
piecps  ag;^Qil  f^e  ^alls,  the  trees,  ^qd  the  roc(cs« 
vyliethei:,  it  be  that  tbi$  yertigp  of  fiature  dazzles 
apd  cpn^fes  t)iem^  or  thap  the  vapours  of  tjiQ 
efrt]i  if^ke  aipf  their  |tcen^h  and  pqwer  to  coi||- 
rn^nd  th^  mpvi^ments, 

Jp  tj^s  tpip^lf  in  the  air  is  added  the  rumblin]^ 

of  the  earth,  whofe  cavities  and  deep  r^c^fTes  re^ 

Qf\{o  fach  other'^  ppifes.    The  dogs  anfwer  thefe 

p^cyipfjf  fo)fcns  of  a  general  (jliforder  of  uaturp  by 

hfo^lifig  'm  ^n  extraordinary  ip^nnpr.  The  anima.U 

4&P>  ifPd  ^y  f  Q:^tural  inflin6^  ^QF/^ad  oqt  their  leg; 

thiff  fhey  luay  not  fall.     Upou  thefe  indications, 

t^e  ]ij:^babit9ms  in/l^ptly  run  put  of  their  houfes^ 

l$rit^  terror  impxe^ed  oq  t^eir  countenances,  and 

fly  to  fear/:h  i^  the  en.clofures  of  public  places,  or 

iff  tlje  fields,  ^n  ^fyjl^ijO  frpm  the  fa!)  of  their  roofs. 

The  eric?  of  childr/SR^  t^e  lapientatignspf  women, 

lifC  fucJcJe^i.^aF^jefsof  au  unc^•pe<9;ed  night  j  eyerjr 

tfaipg  cpgcAfincf  to  aggray^tc  th,e  tgp  r.eal  evils  of 

a  dire  calamity,  which  fuby.e^'ts  every  thixig^  by  thiaf 

excruciating  tortures  of  the  imagination,  which  is 

Xoh.  11.  LI  dif- 
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^v  ?^  diftreffed  and  confounded,  and  lofesMn  the  con- 
templation of  this  diforder  the  thought  and  cou- 
rage to  remedy  it. 

A  LAND,  however,  (b  unfteady  on  its  bafis,  was 
inhabited.  Amidft  thefe  horrors  of  nature,  which 
plight  feem  calculated  to  make  tyrants  and  flaves 
equally  ferocious  and  brutal,  was  formed  a  flourilli- 
ing  empire.  Its  population  cannot  reafotiably  be 
called  in  queftion,  when  we  behold  felf-eTident 
proofs  that  this  happy  people  had  covcrefj  with 
their  dolonles  all  the  provinces  that  they  had  con- 
quered ;  when  we  attend  to  the  ailoniihiDg  nnuh 
ber  of  men  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  goyemment, 
and  deriving  their  fubfiftence  from  the  (late.  Such 
a  number  of  perfons  employed  neceflarily  imply 
an  immenfe  population,  in  order  to  maintain  with 
the  produ£Hons  of  the  earth  a  very  numerous  clafi 
of  inhabitants,  who  are  not  themfelves  concerned 
in  cultivation* 

By  what  fatality,  then,  hath  it  happened  that 
Peru  is  now  fuch  a  defert  ?  By  tracing  things  to 
their  origin,  we  find  that  thofe  who  conquered  the 
coaft  of  the  South  Sea,  being  ruffians,  wxthoac 
birth,  education,  and  principle,  originally  cam* 
mitted  greater  enormities  than  the  conquerors  oi 
New  Spain.  The  mother  country  was  a  longer 
time  before  ihe  checked  their  ferocity,  which  was 
continually  fomented  by  thofe  long  and  cruel  civil 
wars  that  fucceeded  the  conqueft.  A  fyftem  of 
oppreffion  was  afterwards  eftablifhed,  the  progiefi 
of  which  it  is  proper  to  examine,  with  whatever 
horror  it  may  infpire  us. 

Th« 
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The  PeruTians  were  at  firft  deprived  of  their   ®  ^  p  ^ 
pofleffiooSy  as  the  Mexicans  had  been.    Only  a   %  ...y'  ■  f 
part  of  thofc  lands^  vhich,  in  the  times  of  the   ^ndTitoi 
Incas,  had  been  confecrated  to  public  occafions,  t|)«  ^pa- 
was  left  to  them  in  common.    This  portion  hath   rtductd  ^ 
been  gradually  diminilhed  by  the  ufurpations  of  ^^.^  ^^^* 
powerful  people,  and  efpectaliy  by  the  monks* 
The  produce  of  the  lands  that  remain  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  infirm,  the  aged,  the  widows, 
and  orphans,  is  not  more  refpeAed ;  the  greateft 
part  of  it  is  collected  in  the  granaries  of  their 
oppreflbrs. 

The  liberty  of  the  Indians  underwent  the  fame 
fate  as  their  property »  Thofe  who  were  the  flaves 
of  gofcrnment,  and  were  employed  in  the  labours 
indifpenfably  neceflary  for  new  eftabliihments,  were 
ill-fed  and  iU-cloathed.  When  there  was  no  longer 
any  occupation  for  them,  they  were  transferred  to 
private  perlbns,  whofe  fiefs  ftood  in  need  of  hands 
to  cultivate  them.  In  truth,  thefe  new  matters 
were  obliged  to  retain  them  in  their  fervice  only 
fuc  months,  after  which  they  might  return  to  their 
cottages ;  But  avarice  foon  found  means  to  render 
a  tranfient  fervitude  perpetual.  The  wages  regu- 
lated for  thefe  unhappy  wretches  were  iniufficient. 
They  were  tempted  by  advance-money,  which  their 
neceffity  led  them  to  accept.  From  that  time  the 
greateft  part  of  them  found  themfelvcs  engaged 
for  life )  becaufe  they  had  no  right  of  going  away 
till  they  had  paid  the  debts  which  they  contracted, 
which  their  poyerty  renderec^it  impoffible  for  them 
ever  to  do.  Tyranny  was  carried  to  great  lengths 
igatoft  this  fpecies  of  infolvent  debtors,  who  had 

L  1  2  a  family^ 
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B  o  o  K  a  hmlf'9  for  they  put  them  m  prifim.    In  (xder 

. .     '    -I   to  obtain  their  enlargement,  their  wives  and  tfair 

child rei^  were  fect^rirty  for  them,  acid  tbeOs  becaaie 

as  iTiimy  new  Uaves*     Thus  it  was  that  the  yoke 

of  (lave^y  was  perpetuated.  The  fole  cenfideia- 
tiDn  tbu.eould  haire  fetfed  as  a  check  to  this 
barbarity  was,  that,  wbik  the  Spaoiard»  had  thefe 
Indians,  they  coulJ  oot  bate  oihen  flftves ;  bm  it 
was  always  6t  fingular  ntibtyi:  to  keep  men  wbo» 
they  had  formed  for  efiexiy  purpofe  they  wanted 
them ;  efpectally  muxufadbUrers,  wham  it  wotiU 
always  be  difficult,  often  impollihiey  to  replace* 

WmiE  mod  df  tiie  Perdvians  bekpnging  to  the 
crown  fell  in  this  mantei'  Ibtoa?  (Uce  of  fervatude, 
tfaofe  who  had  beeii  reduced  into  &bjoftioit  at  the 
time  of  the  conque(t  were  ftiH  mora  wtesdieft. 
Tbougk  die  mader  of  tUe  diftriA  wfcbra  tbcy  dvek 
had  no  right  to  exafi  of  them  any  tdiing  eaocpt  a 
tribute,  whictt  he  fbai^d  with  the  tvcjaAiy^  he  ap« 
propriated  to  himfelf  dll  their  labotrr^  Opprefioa 
was  carried  to  fuch  lengths,  that  it  ronaed  the  at^ 
tentioD  of  the  governniMt«  It  bath  g^doaliy 
fupprefled  all  this  ddfpotifitt  of  hidividusdsy  zad 
there  was  nothing  of  it  remaining  to  175a.  The 
Indians,  however,  who  feemed  to  be  leftored  to 
liberty  by  this  new  arrangement,  have  only  changed 
the  yoke,  'i  hey  have  b^en  deftined  to  fill  op  the 
vacancy  of  the  Mitdyosf  or  royal  Indians,  who 
perifticd  in  the  fer? ice  of  ihofc  to  whom  rhey  were 
coniigned ;  and  their  condition  is  as  wrecdicd  ask 
was  before. 

iMDtPENDENtof  this  metliodlcal  and  legal  op- 
prefliodi  which  is  exerctfed  upon  the  whole  narioai 

-  there 
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there  are  a  number  of  particular  cpaelties^  at  ^hich  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

^humanity  DO  lefs  recoils.  It  is  expressly 'prohibited  ^    \ '    j 

-by  law,  that  th^  Peruvians  ihould  be  obliged  to 

-work  in  the  fubtenraneous  itiines  ;  and  yet  there  ts 

'DO  miner,  who  by  his  influence  or  by  his  profpfion 

cannot  compel  them  to  it.  Th^fe  unhappy  (beings 

are^condemocd'tO'pay  2r6iivres-5  fous^'  of  a  poll 

tax/from  eighteen  yearsof-age  to iifty,  throughout 

*  the  greateft  part  of  Peru :  the  faFm^rsexq^^l  this 

enormous  :  tribute  beyond  the  term   fettled,  and 

even  exa^V'it^twice  ayear,  when  the  acquittances 

bave  been  miflayed.     Every  i proprietor  of  Jand/ 

vho  hath 'killed  an  Indian  by  overworking  ^him, 

-or  letting  him  want  neceflaries,  is-obliged'tolofe 

dnother  fla^e  out  of  the  number ^he  is  allowed  to 

keep;  and  there  are -not,  t  perhaps,  two  inftances 

-even  of 'this  flight  punHhwent  for  a  crime  which 

is  repeated  every  day.    The  law  obliges  all  the 
iAhdbitaQt&of  a  rillage'to<be  enrolled,  in  order  to 

-fiilfill  in  their  turn  the  obligation -impofed  on  the 

cooununity ;  this  defljnation  is  never  fulfilled,  iUa- 

.Ids  by  thofeiwhoare  incapable  of  redeenung  them- 

ielves  from^ the  opprc^on.  When  ac  Spaniard  hath 

ceded  a  portion  of  land  to. a  Peruvian,  in  jorder  to 

fix  him. on -his  edat'C,  ^he  has  no  right  to  deprive 

him  of  Tit  till  thecUuies  of  the  contra^rhave^been 

'ideclared  by  law -to  be  violated:  tbeiperfons  in 

;  power  defpife-fhefe  form?,  audrerume  their  poffef- 

.jions 'Whenever  their  interefts  orcapricrs  prompt 

^thonititoit.     Travellers,  who  are  obliged  to  take 

o09Uuiig:hut:by'n^utualcQnfQnt,.^fi>ldly  leize  every 

L  1  3  thing 
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BOOK  thing  that  they  find  in  the  huts.  This  coatinoai 
pillage  prevents  the  Indians  from  having  any  things 
even  common  necefiaries.  They  fov  no  maizCi 
but  what  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  them,  and 
they  conceal  it  in  fecret  caverns.  The  heads  of  a 
family  poCefs  alone  the  fecret  of  this  depc^c^  and 
go  every  eight  days  there  to  fetch  proyifions  for 
the  week.  In  fine»  the  corregidors  have  for  the 
mod  part  appropriated  to  themfelves  the  exdnfive 
right  of  felling  to  the  Indians  of  their  diftrift  the 
merchandife  of  Europe ;  and  they  either  quake 
them  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  it,  or  oblige 
them  to  purchafe  what  they  do  not  want. 

If  the  court  of  Madrid  pretends  that  it  has  pre- 
vented thefe  flagrant  enormities,  by  giving  the 
Peruvians  a  Spani(h  prote^r,  who  is  obliged  lo 
defend  them,  and  ^  cacique  of  the  country,  who 
is  charged  with  the  management  of  their  afl^iis, 
it  is  decenred.  The  pitotedor  annually  receives 
from  each  of  them  1 3  fous  *,  and  the  cadque  fix 
fous  and  a  half  f ,  in  his  particular  jurifdi^on : 
and  this  is  the  only  reformation  that  has  bcea 
made.  The  protestor  fells  the  Indians  to  any  tlur 
will  purchafe  them ;  and  the  cacique  is  too  moch 

debafed  to  be  able  to  oppofe  this  opprtffion. 

Rejligion  has  not  more  power  than  the  laws; 
it  has  ftill  lefs.  The  clergy  are  the  greateft  ene- 
mies the  Peruvians  have.  They  make  them  work 
1' without  paying  them ;  and  beat  them  unmerdfuUr 
for  the  moft  trifling  caufes.  When  any  of  tbefe 
unhappy  wretches  hath  not  obferyed  his 
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tioQS^  he  is  diredly  puniflied ;  and  blows  are  the   book 
paternal   corrcftion  which  thefe  paftors  inflidt  '* 

No  oae  prefumes  to  approach  them  without  feme 
prefent.  They  have  permitted  their  parilhioners 
to  continue  fuch  of  their  ancient  fuperftitions  as  are 
ufeful  to  the  church ;  as  for  inilance^  the  cuftom 
of  carrying  a  great  deal  of  provifions  to  the  tombs 
of  the  dead.  The  clergy  fix  an  arbitary  price 
upon  their  fundions^  and  they  have  always  fome 
pious  inventions  which  give  them  occafion  to  exa£l 
cew  duties.  The  collections  of  the  monks  are  real 
military  executions.  They  are  a  fpecies  of  plunder 
committed  by  authority^  and  almoft  always  ac- 
jcompani^ed  with  violence.  This  conduA  could  not 
fail  to  render  chriftianity  odious  to  the  Indians. 
Thefe  people  go  tq  church  as  they  do  to  the  labours 
impofed  upon  tl^em,  execrating  thofe  foreign  bar- 
barians who  overwhelm  both  their  bodies  and  their 
fouls  wjth  intolerable  yokes  and  burdens. 

They  have  in  geiieral  preferyed  the  religion  of 
their  anceftors;  and  even  in  the  great  towns^ 
Inhere  they  are  under  the  eyes  of  their  tyrants,  they 
have  folemn  days  on  which  they  aflume  their  an- 
tient  drefs,  and  carry  along  the  flreets  the  images 
of  the  fun  and  moon.  Some  among  them  repre* 
{em  a  tragedy »  the  fubjedt  of  which  is  the  death 
of  Atabalipa.  The  audience,  who  begin  with 
ihedding  tears,  are  afterwards  tranfported  into  a 
kind  of  madnefs.  It  feldom  happens  in  thefe 
feilivals^  but  that  fome  Spaniard  is  flain.  One 
day,  perhaps,  this  tragedy  will  end  in  the  maflacre 
of  the  whole  race  of  the  murderers  of  Atabalipa ; 
and  the  priefts  who  facrificed  him  will^  in  their 

L  1  4  turn. 
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turn,  become  viftims  for  all  the  bI6o3  %h!ch  'Acy 

caufed  to  be  flied  on  the  altar  of  atSod  of  peace. 

The  Peruvians  aire  mdfeoVer  ah  inftadce  of  that 

|)rofound  ftupidity,  into  whicb  it  Is  In  the  poWdr 

of  tyrantiy  to  pltnige  men.    THey  'itc  ^GSieti  imb 

fa  liftlefe  and  nniverfal  Jtdfficretfce,  Can  it  be  pof- 

fible  that  thefc  people  (hould  Ttiavc  fahy  kmd  of 

attachiitient,  whbfe  religion  'once  elevated  ^tbc  fool, 

iind  from  whom  the  irioft  abjcft  ^flavery  -has  t^en 

away  every  fenriilient  of  greatnefs  iand  glory  ?  The 

riches,  which  their  country  hsTth  offered  dielit,  do 

not  tempt  tlrem  ;  luxury,  to  which  nature  Mviit^ 

them,  has  no  aitradion  for  them.     T^hey  aie'eVen 

infenfible  to  honours.    They  fere   Whiitcvcr  one 

"pkafes,  without  any  ill  humour,  or'choice/clciqiics 

or  mz/jyoj,  the  objefts  of  tliftinftion  or  of  public 

derifion.    They  have  16ft  all  their  ^aiCons.     ITiat 

of  fear  itfelf  has  often  no  effefi  on  thein,  ibrough 

the  little* atracbmcnt^heyiia'vc  to  life.     Theyiil* 

to>:icate  thehifelv^s,  atid  cTantc;  thcfe  arc  'all  the 

'pleafures  they  have,  ^heh  they  are  able 'to  forget 

their  mifcfy.  Indolence  Is  their  pred6n)inaiit  habit. 

I  am  hot  hungry^  theyTay  to  the  ^crfon  tvho  wouii 

pay  thetn  for  their  labbur.     ,     . 

StJCH  is  the  conditioti  of  almoft  all  nations  that 
'have  no  property.  In  hot  countries,  where  one 
nirfy  live 'at  it  fmall  eApence,\^hcre  the' earth  gives 
^much,  and  requires  little,  every  ftian,  'who  can 
but  fdbfift  without  ever  being  in  poifeflion  of  any 
property,  pafles  his  life  in  eafe  and'bc^ggary ;  and 
neither  labburs  for  the  morrow,  nor  forpoftcrify. 
The  uoiverftl  fault  6f  bad  govcrnmait$,*aWd*th*y 

arc 
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arc  almoft  all  fo,  is  in  the  legiflative  code  with  're-  ^  ^  ^ 
gard  to  the  article  of  property.  It'fhould  either  be 
faid  that  none  ought  to  be  admitted,  or  the  moft 
<;xa&  equilibrium  that  is  |)bffi[bie  ought  to  be 
ihaintaihed  in  this  focial  balande*  %tit  of  all  legit 
iatiotis^  the  liioft  "deftruftiv^e^  and  the  lead  pei'ma- 
nent,  is  that  of  a  nation  compofed  of  rich  and 
ihdoleitt  proprietors,  and  flaves  that  are  poor 
and  overburdened.  It  foon  becomes  only  one 
general  fyftem  of  idleness,  cruelties,  gibbets,  and 
tortures,  on  one  fide;  hatred,  poifon,  and  infor- 
region,  on  the  other ;  the  ruin  and  deftru£i:ion  of 
both  (  the  perdition  and  diflblutibn  of  fociety. 

The  ciiipire'of  Peru  was  reduced  to  fuch  a  ftate 
'of  depopulation  as  rendered  it  neccflary  that  It 
'ihould,be  fuppKed  by  the  purchafe  of  a  -foreign 
race;  but  this  mode  of  raifingTappKes,  Wbidi 
•was  diftated  by  the  refinetncnt  of  European  l)ar- 
'barity,  was  more  prejudicial  to  Africa  than  tifefiil 
to  the  country  df  theln^^.  ^hc  Spaniirds  do 
not  derive  'from  It  ^11  the  adTanrages  Mrith  which 
•they  had  flattered 'theinfelyes.  The  jgdvernmerit 
liaih  thought  proper  to  throw  obftacles  in  ftsway, 
*by  monopolies  and  taxes, 'whidi  it  evdr  iinpofes  oh 
vices  as  well  as  on  virtues,  on'induftry  and  idle- 
•hefs,  on  good  and ' bad  projefts,  on  the -right  of 
^exerciffnig  opptcffi6hs,arid  the  p'etmrflibn  of  beirtg 
*  eiempied ' firdm'tb'c m ;  -on-  the  pdwer  of  putting  the 
'4aWs*in  execution,  iwid'^the  prrfilege'bf'irifringirig 
"or  eluding  thctti.  -Independent  tf  thefe  exccffiv'e 
•duties  kid  oh  the  mtrbduaion  6f  negrdes  inito 
^Peru,Mt^as^ntdefei4r'tt)' receive  them  froin  ^ 
mmv,^  '*P«  'ftofe  ftrcign^^ands  to^Jta- 

poft 
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BOOK  pon  them  acrafs  immenfe  feas  aod  unwholefome 

-  climatesy  and  to  undergo  the  expence  of  fevenl 

embarkations.    Necei&ty^  ftronger  than  thefe  oh* 

ilacles,  has  howerer  muhiplied  this  fpecies  of  men 

more  at  Peru  than  at  Mexico.    There  is  alfo  a 

nuch  greater  number  of  Spaniards  there,  for  the 

following  reafons. 

To  wfc^         ^T  the  time  when  the  firft  conquefts  were  made^ 

s^Aoiardt    when  emigrations  were  moft  frequent,  the  country 

IlTJrSl*    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^*^  *  °^^^^  greater  reputation  for 
Feru.         riches  than  New  Spain  ;  and,  in  reality,  for  a  long 

awl  h<»vr,    time   much   more    confiderable    treafures    were 
they  have     brought  away  from  it.     The  de(ire  of  partaking 
their  fct*     of  them  muft  necelTarily  draw  thither,  as  was 
v5^^.    really  the  cafe,  a  greater  number  of  Caftiliaos. 
cies  of  cui-  Though  they  all  almoft  wejit  over  there  with  the 
llldwhtf     hope  of  returning  to  their  country  to  enjoy  the 
induftry,     fortune  they  might  acquire,  yet  the  majority  of 
introduced   them  fettled  in  the  colony.    They  were  induced 
""^.J^      to  this  by  the  foftnefs  of  the  climate,  the  falubrity 
of  the  air,  and  the  goodnefs  of  the  proTjGons. 
Mexico  pre(ented  not  the  fame  advantages,   and 
did  not  give  them  reafon  to  expeft  fo  much  inde- 
pendence as  a  land  infinitely  more  remote  from 
the  mother-country. 

Cusco  attraded  the  conquerors  in  multitudes. 
They  found  this  capital  built  on  a  ground  that  was 
very  irregular,  and  divided  into  as  many  quarters 
as  there  were  provinces  in  the  empire.  Each  of 
the  inhabitants  might  follow  the  ufages  of  his  na« 
tive  country ;  but  every  body  was  obliged  to  con- 
form to  the  worihip  efiablifhed  by  the  founder  of 

the  monarchy.    There  was  no  edifice  that  bad 

any 
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any  grandeur,  elegance,  or  canvenience;  be-  ^  ^^^^  ^ 
caufe  the  people  were,  ignorant  of  the  firft 
elements  of  architeAure.  The  magnificence  of 
what  they  called  the. palace  of  the  foYere]gn» 
of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  great 
men  of  bis  empire^  confifted  in  the  profufiaa 
pf  the  metals;  that  were  laviihed  in  decorating 
them.  The  temple  of  the  fan  was  diftlngui(hed 
above  all  other  edifices ;  its  walls  were  incrufted 
Of  iheafhed  with  gold  and  filver,  ornamented  with 
divprs  figures,  and  loaded  w^th  the  idoU  of  all  the 
nations  whoip  the  Incas  had  eplightened  and 
fqbdaed, 

Profligate  and  idle  monks  have  prpftituted 
thefe  rich  metals  to  other  fuperftitions ;  fubftituted 
to  the  ufeful  prejudices  of  the  climate  others  of  a 
more  deftru£live  kind}   and  expelled  the  natural 
errors  fuited  to  the  turn  of  the  inhabitants  by 
foreign  tenets,   highly  abfurd  in  themfelves,  as 
well  as  repugnant  to  the  human  mind  and  to 
every  focial  tie.    The  fame  fatality  which  fub- 
terts  the  univerfe,  the  ocean,  the  land,  empires 
fx^d  pations  ^  which  alternately  diSufes  on  the  globe 
the  enlightening  fpirit  of  the  arts>  and  the  dark- 
nefs  of  ignorapce  ;  which  tranfplants  men  and 
opinions^  as  the  winds  and  currents  drive  fifli 
and  fea- weeds  on  thp  ihore:  this  fame  deftiny 
has  decreed  that  a  fet  of  proud  monks,  enervated 
at  once  by  indolence  and  voluptuoufnefs,  (hould 
infolently  indulge  themfelves  in  eafe  upon  the 
alhes  of  the  virtuous  Incas,  in  the  centre  of  an 
empire  formerly  fp  blefled  under  thefe  legiflatots. 
This  deplorable  revolution  does  not  hinder  the 

Peru- 
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^'yi?*  -Penitians,  who,  in  general^  hate  the  greaeeft  avcr- 
»  ..^ '  if  '&m  £ar  liviDg  in  cities,  becaofe  inhabited  by  Spa- 
.niatiis,  from  voluntarily rhufing  to  ireiide-atdffGo. 
They  /ftUl  'lave  to  Whold  that  vetief«ble  plaec, 
ifrom  wUch  tfaofe  holy  laws  -originated  that  ren- 
itoved  their  anifciftors  To -happy.  Hie  remembrance 
•df  tifais:irifplves  ehdm  with  «n  elevation  of  foul ;  and 
^dy'2rre%)niid  to  be  lefs  fiupid  on  this  celebrated 
"fpotytbanxn  other 'parts  of  Cheir  empire. 

^On  a  hill  north  of  the  capital  was  a  citaddi 
^hich'thelncas 'had 'built  with  much  care,  time, 
labour,  and  expellee.     The  Spaniards  long  fpoke 

of  this  monument  of  Peruvian  induftry  with  a 
t^pirit  df  admiration  that  impofed  upon  all  Eu- 
cfope.  We  'htfv^ifeen  the  ruins  of  this  'fortrefe, 
fiQLrid'fhe- marvellous  has  difappeared:  nothing  has 
iremaitied  but  the  aiftonifbment,  which  mufl  ne- 
voei&rily  be  occlfioned^by  the  fight  6f  the  enor- 
^noQs  tnafles  of  Hone,  which  have 'been  brought 

from  a  con&derable  diftance,  without  the  afliftance 
'6{  Idvefs  and  other  tmtchines  that  are  known  to 
imorc'cnligbteiied  aations.. 

^FotTu  leagues 'from  this ' for trifs  we  meet  with 
•-a'Helicious  valtey,  v^here  the  Incas  and  the  great 
-men  of  the  empire  had  their  country- houfcs. 
"%!$•  enchanting  retreat  fo  well  preferves  its  rc- 
cptitanon,  that  the  richeft  inhabitants  of  Ciifco 
^bdlcvc  there  is  fomething  deficient  in  their  fy- 
*&etn  of  happinefs  when  they  cannot  purchafe  a 
piece  of  ground  there.  Thefick  ordinarily  re- 
•''palr  thither  in  fearch  of,  health,  and  it  rarely  hap- 
"t)ens'  but  they'  find  it, 

As 
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As  it  was  Dot  a.  fotidcode  for  theif  own  prefisr-  ^  ^^^  ® 
vation  wbidi  occupied  the  SpamaKl&  at  firA,  they 
had  na  ibDoer  pillaged  the  uamenfe  riebes  wlHcb 
bad  beea  amafied  at  Cufco  for  focM:  cemuries. 
than  theyweat  in  great  nambers  hi  15*34*  un- 
der the  cmler  of  Sebafiian  de  Benatcazaf,  to 
undertake  the  deftruftion  of  Quito.  The  other 
towns  and  boroughs  of  the  empire  were  over- 
row  with  the  fame  fpirit  of  rapine;  and  the 
ckizeM  and  the  temples  were  plundered  in  all' 
parts. 

Thd&e  of  the  conquerors,   who  did  not  take 
up  their  refidence  in  the  fettlemcnts  which  they 
found  already  fbrobed^  built'  lowns  on  the  iea- 
coaftsy  where  befone  .there  were  none ;  ■-  for  the' 
fterUttyof  the!  ioil  bid  act  penxJiitted  thePeru- 
¥ian»  to  multiply  muck  there ;  and  rbey  had  not 
been  induced  to  remove  thither  &om  the  cKtre* 
laity  of  their  country,  becaufe  they  failed  very 
litde.     Faita,  Truxillo,  Catlao,  Pifca,  and  Arica, 
were  the  roads  which  the  Spaniards  deemed  mod 
convenient  for  the  communication  they  intended 
to  eftablifli  an^ng  ihemfeives  and  wih  the  mo^ 
ther*conntry.   The  different  pofitions  of  tbeie.  new* 
Cities  determined  the  degree  of  their  profpericy.  . 
Those  which  were  afterwards  built  in  the  in** 
land  parts  of  ithe  country  were  not  ere£^od  in 
regions  which  prefented  a  fertile  foil>  copions  har* 
veftSy  excellent  paftures,    a  mild  and  falubrious- 
climate,   and  all  the  conveniences  of  life#    Thefe 
plaoes,  which  had  hitherto  been  ibwell  cultivated 
by  a  numerous  and  flourlihing  people,  were  now. 
totally  difregarded.   Very  foon  they  exhibited  only 

a  de- 
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^  VI?  ^  ^  <leplorabIe  pi^re  of  a  horrid  defat ;  and  this 
wildnefs  mu/t  have  been  more  melancholy  and 
hideous  than  the  dreary  afpe£l  of  the  earth  before 
the  origin  of  focieties.  The  traveller,  who  was 
led  by  accident  or  curioiity  into  thefe  defolate 
plains,  could  not  forbear  abhorring  the  barba* 
rous  and  bloody  authors  of  thefe  devaftations, 
while  he  refleded  that,  it  was  not  owing  even 
to  the  cruel  illniions  of  glory  and  to  the  fanati- 
dfm  of  conqueft,  but  to  the  ftupid  and  abjeft 
defire  of  gold,  that  they  had  facrificed  ib  much 
more  real  treafure>  and  fo  numerous  a  popula- 
tion. 

This  infatiable  third  of  gold,  Which  neither  at* 
tended  to  fubiiftence,  fafety,  nor  policy,  was  the 
only  motive  for  eftablifliing  new  fettlements,  fome 
of  which  have  been  kept  up,  while  feveral  have 
decayed,  and  others  have  been  formed  in  their 
ftdad.  The  fate  of  them  all  has  correfponded 
with  the  difcovery,  progrefs,  or  declenfion  of  the 
mines  to  which  they  were  fubordinate. 

Fewek  errors  have  been  committed  in  the 
means  of  procuring  provifions.  The  natives  had 
hitherto  lived  hardly  on  any  thing  elfe  but  maize, 
firuits,  and  pulfe,  for  which  they  had  ufed  no 
other  feafoning  except  fait  and  pimento.  Their 
liquors,  which  were  made  from  different  roots, 
were  more  diverlified ;  of  thefe  the  cbica  was  the 
mofl:  ufual ;  which  is  made  from  maize  foaked 
in  water,  and  taken  out  of  the  veflel  when  it 
begins  to  fprout.  It  is  dried  in  the  fun>  then 
parched  a  little,  and  at  laft  ground.    The  flour, 

after 
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after  it  has  been  well  kneaded,  is  put  vrith  water  ^^^^ 
into  large  piechers*  The  fermentation  may  be  ex« 
peded  in  two  or  three  days,  and  muft  not  con- 
tinue longer.  The  great  inconvenience  of  this 
drink,  which,  when  nfed  immoderately,  infallibly 
intoxicates,  is,  that  it  will  not  keep  more  than 
eight  days  without  turning  four.  Its  tafte  is  neaurly 
that  of  the  mod  indifferent  kind  of  cyder.  It  is  a 
refrefliing)  nouriihing,  and  aperitive  liquor.  The 
Indians,  who  are  never  troubled  with  fuppreflions 
of  urine,  are  faid  to  owe  that  advantage  to  the 
i^fe  of  this  drink.. 

The  conquerors  were  not  fatisfied  either  with 
the  liquors  or  with  the  food  of  the  people  they 
liad  fttbdued.  They  imported  vines  from  the  old 
world,  which  foon  multiplied  fuffictently  in  the 
lands  of  the  coafts  at  lea,  Pifca,  Nafca,  Moque- 
qua,  and  Truxillo,  to  i\irni(h  the  colony  with  the 
wine  and  brandy  it  wanted*  Olives  fucceeded  (till 
better,  and  yielded  a  great  abundance  of  oil, 
which  was  much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  mother- 
country.  Other  fruits  were  tranfplanted  with  the 
fame  fuccefs.  Sugar  fucceeds  fo  well  that  none  of 
any  other  growth  can  be  compared  to  that  which 
is  cultivated  in  thefe  parts,  where  it  never  rains* 
In  the  inland  country  wheat  and  barley  were  fown  ; 
and  at  length  all  the  European  quadrupeds  were 
loon  found  grazing  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains* 

This  was  a  confiderable  ftep ;  but  there  (till  re* 
mained  much  more  to  be  d<Hie.  After  they  had 
provided  for  a  better  and  a  greater  choice  of  fub- 
liftence,  the  next  care  of  the  Spaniards  was  to 
have  a  drefs  vdorz  commodious^andmore.agreeable 

than 
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^  YiP  ^  ^^^^ui  <^  ^  <^4  Ferumns.  Theie  wece^  howcTer, 
bectcF  c^paiibed  thaa  any  other  Americaa  nation. 
Tisej  owed  this  fupd^LQcity  to  the  advantage  which 
they  alone  poibffed,  of  having  the  lama  and  the 
pacos^  doQp^ftic  animals  which  ferved  theip  for 
this  ufe* 

The  lama  is  an  animal  four  feet  high,  aod  fi,ie 
or  fix  in  length ;  of  which  its  neck  alone  takes  up 
one  half.  Its  head  is  well  madci  with  large  eyes, 
a  long  fnout,  and  thick  lips.  Its  mouth  has  ao 
incifors  in  the  upper  jaw.  Its  feet  are  cloven  Kke 
thofe  of  the  ox,  but  furnifhed  with  a  fpor  behind, 
which  enables  it  to  faften  itfelf  on  the  (idos  of  fteep 
places,  where  it  delights  to  climb.  Its  wool,  whi^ 
18  ihen  on  its  back,  but  grows  long  on  its  fides 
and  under  the  belly,  coaftUutes  part  of  its  tifefiil- 
neffi.  Though  very  falacious,  thefe  animals  co- 
pulate with  great  difficulty.  In  vain  the  fenaale 
ppoftrates  herfelf  to  receive  the  male,  and  invioes 
him  by  her  fighs ;  they  are  fometimes  a  whple  day 
groaning,  grumbling,  and  ineffefiually  attempting 
enjoyment,  if  men  do  not  help  them  to  fulfill  the 
defire  of  nature.  Thus  feveral  of  our  domeftic 
animals,  that  are  chained,  broken,  forced,  *  and 
reftrained  in  all  their  freeft  motions  and  fenfations, 
lofe,  through  inefiedual  efforts,  the  principles  <rf 
generation  while  they  are  confined  in  ftables,  if 
care  and  attention  does  not  fupply  the  place  of 
that  liberty  of  which  they  have  been  deprived. 
The  females  of  the  lama  have  onliy  tuo  dugs, 
never  more  than  two  young,  conunooly  but  OBBf 
which  f(^ws  the  dam  immediately  after  its  birth; 
it  is  xif  ja  very  quick  growth^  and  its  ii£e  x>f  flMiii 
2  duration. 
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duriitioD.     At  three  years  old  it  propagates  its  ^  yij  F 
fpecies,  prefcrves  its  vigour  till  twelve^  then  de- 
cays till  it  reaches  fifteeb^  being  worn  out  by 
labour. 

The  hiiias  are  employed  as  itiules^  in  carrying 
bn  their  badcs  loads  of  about  an  hundred  weight; 
They  move  with  a  flow  but  firm  pace  at  the  rate  of 
four  or  fiye  leagues  a  dayi  in  cbuntries  that  are 
impf  a&icable  to  other  animali;  deicending  through 
gullies,  and  climbing  up  rbck%  wher6  men  cannot 
follow  them.  After  four  or  five  days  journey^ 
they  reft  of  their  own  accord  for  twenty-foUr 
Boars; 

Nature  has  fonhdld  them  for  the  people  of 
that  dimate  where  they  are  produced^  mild  and 
phlegmatic,  moderate  and  prudent,  like  the  Ame- 
ricans. When  they  flop,  t4iey  bend  their  kriees 
and  ftoop  their  body  in  fuch  a  raannef  as  not  to 
difcompofe  their  burthen.  As  foon  as  they  hear 
their  driver  whittle,  they  rife  with  the  fame  care^ 
and  proceed  on  their  journey^  They  birowfe  oii 
the  grafs  they  find  in  their  wtiy,  and  chew  the 
Cud  at  night,  even  when  afleep,  reclining  on  their 
breaft,  with  their  feet  doubled  under  their  belly. 
They  are  neither  difpirited  by  falling  nof  drudgery^ 
while  they  have  any  ftrength  remaining^  but,  when 
they  are  totally  exhaufted  or  fall  under  their  bur- 
den, it  is  to  no  purpofe  to  harrafs  and  beat  them: 
they  Will  continue  obftinately  (Iriking  their  heads 
againft  the  ground,  firft  on  one  fide,  then  on  the 
other,  till  they  kill  themfelvcs.  They  never  de- 
fend themfelves  either  with  their  feet  or  teeth ; 
and  in  the  height  of  their  indignation  content 
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'  VI?  ^    themfefres  with  only  fpitting  in  the  ha  of  tbsfe 
wko  infult  them. 

Thb  pacos  b  to  the  lama  what  the  afis  is  to  the 
'  horfe,  a  fubordinate  fpecies,  fmaller  in  fize^  with 
fliorter  legs^  and  a  flat  Ihoiit ;  bvt  of  the  fame 
difpofition^  the  fame  manners^  and  the  lame  ceo- 
IHtudon,  as  the  lama;  made^  like  the  kma^  id 
carry  burthens,  but  more  obftioate  im  its  caprkes, 
perhaps,  becanfe  it  is  weaker. 

These  animals  are  fo  mnch  the  more  ufefbl  to 
man,  as  their  fervice  cofts  him  nothing.  Their 
thidc  far  fapplies  the  place  of  a  pack-faddle. 
The  little  grais,  which  they  find  along  the  road» 
fiiffices  for  their  food,  and  fiimiihes  them  widi  a 
plentiful  and  frefh  fali?a,  which  cxenq»ts  them 
from  the  neceffity  of  drinking. 

Among  the  lamas,  there  are  fome  of  a  wild 
fpecitt  called  guanacos,  which  are  ftronger,  more 
fprig^tly,  and  more  nimble,  than  the  domeftic 
lamas ;  nmning  like  the  ftag,  and  clmlMBg  like  the 
wild  goat,  covered  with  &ort  wool,  aad  of  a 
fawn  colour.  Though  free,  they  like  to  ceHMt 
in  herds  to  the  number  fometimes'  of  two  or  three 
hundred.  If  they  lee  a  man,  they  furrey  hm  at 
fefjt  mth  an  air  of  greater  afton^ment  than  en- 
rtofity;  then  fnuflEbg  up  the  air  and  neighing, 
they  run  all  together  to  the  fummit  of  the  moon- 
tains.  Thefe  animals  feek  the  north,  travel  on 
the  ice,  and  fejoum  within  the  regions  of  faow, 
dreading  the  heat  of  the  low  landb ;  they  are  vi- 
gorous, and  appear  in  vaft  numbers  oa  the  Sierras^ 
which  are  of  the  fiime  height  as  the  Cordelerasi 
fmall  in  fize^  and  <Sfficult  to  be  found  in  the 
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heaths,  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountains.  B  o  o  ic 

VII 

When  they  arc  hunted  fot  their  fleece,  if  they 
gain  the  rocks,  neither  hunters  nor  dogs  can  ever 
catch  them. 

The  vicunas,  a  fpecies  of  wild  pacos,  are  ftill 
fonder  of  the  fummits  of  mountains^  the  fdow, 
and  the  ice*  Their  wool  is  longer,  thicker  fet, 
^nd  much  finer,  than  that  of  the  guanacos.  Its 
colour  refembles  that  of  dried  rofes,  and  fb  fixed 
-by  nature,  that  it  cannot  be  altered  in  the  handa 
of  thofe  who  are  employed  in  working  it.  The 
vicunas  are  fo  timid,  that  their  fear  itfelf  makes 
them  an  eafy  prey  to  the  hunter*  Men  furround 
them  and  drive  them  into  narrow  defies,  at  the 
end  of  which  they  have  fufpended  pieces  of  cloth 
or  linen  on  cords,  that  are  raifed  three  or  four 
feet  from  the  ground.  Thefe  rags,  being  agitated 
by  the  wind,  ftrike  fuch  terror  into  them,  that 
they  (land  crouded  and  fqueezed  one  againft  ano- 
ther, fuflPering  themfelves  to  be  killed  rather  than 
fly.  But  if  there  happens  to  be,  among  the  vt» 
cunas,  a  guanaco,  which,  being  more  ad?enturouSf 
leaps  over  the  cords,  they  follow  it  and  efcape. 

All  thefe  animals  belong  fo  peculiarly  to  South 
America,  and  efpecially  to  the  htghefl;  Cordeleras, 
that  they  are  never  feen  on  the  fide  of  Mexico^ 
Inhere  the  height  of  thefe  mountains  is  confiderably 
diminiihed.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  propa** 
gate  the  breed  in  Europe,  but  they  have  all  died. 
The  Spaniards,  without  reflecting  that  thefe  ani« 
mals  even  in  Peru  itfelf  fought  the  coldeft  parts, 
tranfported  them  to  the  burning  plains  of  Anda« 
lofia.    They  mighty  poflibly,  have  fucceeded  at 
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the  foot  of  the  Alps  or  the  Pyrenees.  This  con* 
jefture  of  M.  de  Buflfon,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  fo  many  ufefal  and  profound  obfervations  on 
animals,  is  worthy  the  attention  of  ftatefmen, 
whofe  fteps  ouglu  always  to  be  guided  by  the 
lights  of  philofophy. 

The  fle/h  of  the  lamas,  when  they  are  young,  is 
good  eating.  The  Acin  of  the  old  ones  ferves  the 
Indians  for  ihoes,  and  the  Spaniards  {(x  bamefs. 
The  guanacos  may  alfo  be  eaten*  But  the  vicunas 
are  only  fought  after  for  their  fleece^  and  ios  the 
bezoar  that  ihey  produce. 

In  general,  the  wool  of  the  lamas^  pacos,  gua- 
nacos, and  vicunas,  was  ufefuUy  employed  by  the 
Peruvians  before  the  conqueft.  The  inhabitants 
of  Cufco  made  tapeftry  of  it  for  the  ufe  of  the 
court,  in  which  flowers^  birds,  and  trees,  were  pretty 
well  imitated.  It  ferved  alfo  to  make  mantles, 
which  were  worn  over  a  Ihirt  of  cotton.  It  is 
cuflomary  to  tuck  them  up,  in  order  to  have  the 
.  arms  free.  The  principal  people  faftened  them 
with  gold  and  fiher  clafps ;  their  wives  with  pias 
made  of  thefe  metals,  ornamented  with  emeralds; 
and  the  common  people  with  thorns.  In  hot 
countries,  the  mantles  of  perfons  of  diftin^on 
were  made  of  fine  cotton,  and  dyed  with  various 
colours.  The  common  people,  in  the  (ame  climate, 
had  no  cloathing  at  all,  except  a  girdle  that  was 
compofed  of  the  filaments  of  the  bark  of  a  tree, 
and  ferved  to  cover  thofe  parts  nature  intended 
ihould  be  concealed. 

After  the   conqueft,  all  the  Indians   were 

obliged  to  wear  cloaths.  As  the  oppreflion,  under 
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^Tiich  they  groaned,  drd  not  allow  them  to  exercifc    ^^^  ^ 
Aeir  former  induftry,  they  contented  themfeWe$  r^ 

with  the  coarfer  cloths  of  Europe,  for  which  they 
were  nsiade  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price.  When  the 
gold  and  filvcr  which  had  efcaped  the  rapacity  of 
the  conquerors  were  exhanftcd,  they  thought  of 
r'e-cftabiifhing  their  national  manpfaflures.  Thefe 
were  fome  time  after  prohibited,  on  accpunt  of 
the  deficiency  which  they  occafioned  in  the  ex- 
ports of  the  mother-country.  The  impoffibility^ 
iftrhich  the  Peruvians  found  of  purchafing  foreign 
flufls  and  paying  their  taxes,  occaGpned  permiifioqi 
to  be  given  at  the  end  of  tea  years  for  their  rc- 
cftablifliment.  They  have  not  been  difcontinued 
fince  th^t  time^  and  have  been  brought  to  as  great 
a  degree  of  perfeflion  as  it  was  poffiblc  they  could 
be  under  a  continual  tyranny. 

With  the  wool  of  the  vicuna  they  make,  21 
•Cufco  and  in  its  territory,  ftockings,  handker* 
•chiefs,  and  fcarft.  Thefe  manufaftures  would  have 
been  multiplcd,  if  the  fpirrt  of  dcftruftion  had 
not  fallen  on  animalJ  ^s  well  as  on  men.'  The 
fame  wool,  mixed  with  that  of  the  (heep  imported 
thither  from  Europe,  which  hath  exccedii\gly  de- 
generated, ferves  for  carpets,  and  makes  alfa 
tolerably  fine  cloth.  Fleeces  of  inferior  quality 
are  employed  in  ferges,  druggets,  and  in  all  kinds; 
of  coarfe  (luffb. 

The  manufaftures  fgbffervlent  to  luxury  aro 
cftablilhed  at  Arequipa,  Cufco,  and  Lima.  la 
thele  three  towns  is  made  a  prodigious  number  of 
jgold  toys  and  plate,  for  the  ufc  of  private  perfons^ 
jjnd  alio  for  (he  churches.   All  thefe  ipaautai^tures 
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8  o  o  K  su^  i|0t  coarfely  wrought^  ^d  mixed  with  a  great- 
^  '  '  deal  of  copper*  We  feldom  difcoyec  more  ufte 
in  their  gold  and  filyer  laces  and  embroideries 
which  their  manafaiftares  alfo  produce.  This  is 
pot  altogether  the  cafe  in  regard  to  their  lace^ 
whlcbi  when  mixed  with  that  of  Europe,  loo1(s 
Tcry  beautiful.  This  lad  manufaAure  is  com- 
monly in  the  hands  of  the  nuns^  who  employ  ia 
it  the  Peruvian  girls,  aqd  the  yqung  Meftces  qf 
the  towns^  who  for  the  mpfl  part  bpfore  marriage 
pafs  fome  years  in  the  conventt 

Other  hands  ar^  employed  in  painting  and 
gilding  leath<^r  for  rooms,  in  makbg  with  wood 
and  ivory  pieces  of  iplaid  work  and  fculpturei^ 
and  in  drawing  figures  on  the  marble  that  i$  found 
at  Cucucs^i  or  on  linen  imported  from  £vir(^ 
Thefe  different  works,  which  are  almoft  all  mann? 
fa£hired  s(t  Cufco,  ferve  for  ornaments  for  hou&s^ 
palace^,  and  temples :  thp  drawing  of  t|iem  is  not 
bad^  but  the  colours  zx^  neither  exad  nor  perma- 
nent. If  the  Indians,  who  inveiit  nothing,  but 
are  excellent  imitators,  h^d  able  mafters,  and  ex* 
pellent  models,  they  would  a^  lead  make  good 
copyifts.  At  the  clofc  of  the  laft  century,  fome 
works  of  a  Peruvian  paipter,  named  Michael  do 
St«  jaques,  were  brought  to  Rome ;  and  the  con- 
noiiTeurs  difcovered  marks  of  genius  in  them« 

These  particulars  will  intereft  fuch  of  our 
readersi  whqm  ^e  (hall  have  infpired  with  af- 
fe<ftion  for  pne  pf  the  be(t  nations  that  ever  ex- 
ited, and  with  eft^ein  for  one  of  the  raoft  excel- 
lent  inftitutions  that  ever  did  honour  to  mankiod* 
Jhof^,  who  are  ftrangers  to  that  ui\iyerial  bencfo- 
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loDce  which  exte&ds  tQ  all  qations  and  all  ages^  '  ^^^  ^ 
vrill  have  experienced  other  fenuments.  Accuf*  in  ^*  / 
tomed  to  behold  notbiog  in  Iferu  but  tbe  produce 
of  its  mines,  they  muft  covfeqqeotly  regard  with 
cMtcmpt  every  thing  (hat  has  not.  a  direft  relation 
with  their  avarice.  This  would  diminiib,  per- 
haps be  totally  cone&td,  if  t]icy  were  but  dif- 
poled  frequently  to  revolve  by  what  barbarity  and 
enqnnities  it  has  been  gratified. 

Though  the  Peruvians  W'Ope  unacquainted  with  of  die 
coin^  they  knew  the  ufe  of  gold  and  filver ;  for  p^  ^ 
they  employed  them  in  diflferept  kinds  of  oiHa* 
xnents.  Independent  of  what  the  torrents  and  ac- 
cident procured  them  of  thefe  metals,  fome  mines 
had  been  opened  of  little  depth.  The  Spaniards 
have  not  traafmitted  to  us  the  manner  in  which 
thefe  rich  prodq^ions  were  dra;wn  from  the  bofom 
dF  the  eanh.  Their  pride,  which  has  deprived  us 
of  fo  much  ufeful  knowledge,  undoubtedly  made 
them  think,  that»  in  the  inyendons  of  a  people 
whom  they  called  barbarous,  there  was  nothing 
that  was  worthy  to  be  recorded* 

The  difference  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
Peruvians  worked  their  mines  did  not  extend  to 
the  mines  themfelves.  '  The  conquerors  opened 
them  on  all  fides.  At  firft  the  gold  mines  tempted 
the  avarice  of  the  greater  number.  Fatal  expe- 
rience difcouraged  tbofe  whom  pafllon  had  not 
blinded.  They  clearly  faw,  that,  for  fome  enor- 
mous fortunes  raifed  in  this  manner,  great  numbers, 
who  had  only  moderate  fortunes,  were  totally 
ruined.  Thefe  mines  fank  into  fuch  difcredit, 
(bat,  i9  order  to  prevent  then!  from  being  aban- 
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'  ^  VI?  ^  doned,  the  government  was  obliged  to  take  the 
twentieth  part  of  their  produce,  inftead  of  the 
|ifth  which  it  at  firft  received. 

The  mines  of  filvcr  were  more  common,  more 
equal,  and  richer.  They  even  produced  filvcr  of 
a  fingular  fpecics,  rarely  found  elfewherc.  ,  To- 
wards the  fea*coaft,  great  lumps  of  this  metal  are 
found  in  the  fands.  Subterraneous  firesy  volcanos, 
and  the  revolutions-  which  America  hath  expe- 
rienced and  ftill  continues  to  fuffei,  fecm  to  in- 
dicate the  caufes  of  the  tranfpofition  of  thofe  me? 
tallic  maflcs  that  are  met  with  in  foveral  parts  of 
this  continent. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  other  mines, 
which  are  infinitely  more  important,  and  arc  found 
in  the  rocks  and  on  the  mountains*  Several  of 
them  gave  falfe  hopes.  Such  in  particular  was 
that  of  Ucumaya,  difcovercd  17  ij*  This  was 
pnly  an  incruftation  of  almoft  maffive  filver,  which 
at  firft  yielded  feveral  millions,  but  was  foon  ex- 
haufled. 

Others,  which  were  deeper,  have  been  alike 
deferred.  Their  produce,  though  equal  to  what 
it  was  originally,  was  not  fufficient  to  fupport  the 
cxpencc  of  working  them,  which  augmented  every 
day.  The  mines  of  Quito,  Cufco,  and  Arequipa, 
have  cNperienccd  that  revolution  which  awaits 
many  of  the  reft. 

There  arc  great  numbers  of  very  rich  mines 
which  the  waters  have  invaded.  The  declivity  of 
the  foil,  which  from  the  fummir  of  the  Cordeleras 
runs  continually  Ihelving  to  the  South  Sea,  muft 
ncceflarily  render  thefe  events  more  cpmmon  at 
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Peru  than  in  other  places.  This  inconTentence»  ^  ^^  ^ 
which  with  greater  care  and  ikill  might  often  have 
been  prevented  or  diminiihedi  has  been  in  fome 
inftances  remedied.  A  iingle  inftance  will  be  fuff> 
ficient  to  fhew  that  the  avarice  of  mankind  can 
flruggle  againft  that  of  nature,  when  ihe  conceals 
01*  withdraws  from  us  her  tr^afures* 

Joseph  Salcbdo,  about  the  year  1660^  had 
dtfcovered,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Puna,  the 
mine  of  Laycacota.  It  was  fo  rich,  that  the  filver 
was  often  cut  with  a  chiiTel.  Profperity,  which  de« 
bafes  little  minds,  bad  fo  elevated  that  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  fo  much  opulence,  that  he  permitted  all 
the  Spaniards,  who  came  to  feek  their  fortune  in 
tjiis  part  of  the  new  world,  to  work  fome  days  on 
their  own  account,  without  weighing  or  taking 
any  account  of  the  prefents  he  made  them.  This 
generofity  attracted  an  infinite  number  of  people 
9bout  him,  whofe  avidity  made  them  quarrel  with 
each  other ;  the  love  of  money  made  them  take 
up  arms,  and  fall  upon  one  another;  and  their 
benefador,  who  had  negle£^ed  no  expedient  to 
prevent  and  extinguilh  their  fanguinary  cpnten- 
lions,  was  hanged  a^  being  the  author  of  them. 
White  he  was  in  prifon,  the  water  got  poiTeffion  of 
|iis  mine.  Superftition  foon  made  it  iiT\agined  that 
this  wa$  a  puniihment  for  the  infamous  manner  in 
which  they  had  a£led  towards  him.  This  idea  of 
divine  vengeance  was  revered  for  a  long  time  j 
but  ^t  lad,  in  1740,  Diego  de  Bacna  aiTociated 
with  other  opulent  people,  to  avert  the  fprings 
^hich  had  deluged*  fo  much  treafure.  The  la* 
^ours;^  which  this  difficult  Undertaking  required^ 

were 
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^  viL^  were  not  finiibed  till  1754.  The  niipc  yields  tr 
xnaeh  now  as  it  did  at  firib  Bat  mbes  QSH  richer 
than  this  have  been  difcoTered^  which  ha^re  e^ 
pertenccd  no  revolution^  Soch^  for  example^  is 
that  of  Poiofi,  which  was  fdond  in  the  fame  coim* 
try  Where  the  Incas  worked  that  of  Porco. 

An  Indian y  named  Hualpa^  in  15459  pnrfomg 
feme  deer,  in  order  to  dixnb  ^eitaiiLiteep  recks, 
laid  bold  of  a  bu(h,  the  roots  of  which  loofened 
from  the  earthy  and  l»:ought  to  view  an  ingot  of 
(ilver.  The  Indian  had  recourfe  to  it  for  his  own 
ufe^  and  never  failed  to  return  to  his  treafore  every 
time  that  his  wants  or  his  deiires  folKcited'  him  to 
it.  The  change  that  had  happened  in  his  fbrtnne 
was  remarked  by  his  countryman  Guanca,  to 
whom  he  avowed  the  fecret*  The  two  friends 
could  not  keep  their  counfel  and  enjoy  their  good 
fortune.  They  quarrelled.;  on  which  the.  indit 
creet  confident  difcovered  the  whole  to  his  mafter 
Villaroeil,  a  Spaniard  that  was  fettled  iii  the  neigh* 
bourbood.  Upon  this  the  mine  became  known 
and  was  worked;  and  a  great  number  of  mines 
were  found  in  its  vicinity ;  the  principal  of  whicli 
are  in  the  northern  part  of  the  mountain,  and 
Itheir  diredion  is  from  nortli  to  fputh.  The  moft 
intelligent  people  of  Peru  have  obferved,  that  this 
is  in  general  the  direAion  of  the  richeft  mines. 

The  fame  of  what  was  palfing  at  Fotofi  foon 
fpread  abroad,  and  there  was  foon  built  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  a  town,  confifting  of  fixty  thou? 
fand  Ipdian$,  and  ten  thoufand  Spaniards.  The 
fterllity  of  phe  foil  did  not  prevent  its  being  im- 
pa^diatcly  peopled.   Corp^  fruitSj  flocks^  American 
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ftafli,  Europcw  luxUrieS)  arrived  there  from  eTcqp  ^  vii?* 
quarter.  Induftry^  which  every  where  follows 
the  current  of  money,  could  not  fearch  for  it 
with  fo  much  fuccefs  as  at  its  fource.  It  evidently 
appeared  that  in  1738  thcfe  mines  produced  an* 
nually  22,338,975  livres  ^,  without  reckoning  the 
filver  which  was  not  regiftered,  and  what  bad  beea 
carried  off  by  fmnggling.  From  that  time  the 
produce  has  been  fo  much  diminiihed,  that  no 
VK>re  than  one  eighth  part  of  the  coin  which  was- 
formerly  ftrack  is  now  made* 

Thk  mine  of  Potofi,  and  ail  the  mines  of  Sontl^t 
America,  in  purify bg  their  gold  and  fiii^er,  ufe  men* 
cury,  with  which  they  are  fupplied  from  Guanfa» 
Velica*  Mercury,  fays-  an  able  naturalift,..  is  found 
in  two  diSerent  dates  in  the  bofom  of  the  earth  ;• 
it  is  either  altogether  pure,  and  in  the  fluid  form^ 
which  is  proper  to  it,  and  then  it  is  denominated 
virgin  mercury,  becaufe  it  has  not  experienced  the* 
fL&ion  of  fire,  in  order  to  be  octra^led  from  the 
mine ;  or  it  is  found  combined  with  fulphur,  and' 
then  it  forms  a  fubftance.of  a  red  colour,  which  isv 
more  or  lefs  vivid,  called  cinnabar. 

Till  the  mine  of  virgin  mercury,  which  waf 
lately  difcovered  at  Montpellier  under  the  build* 
ings  of  the  town  itfelf,  and  ,for  that  reafon  will 
probably  never  be  worked,  there  had  been  no 
pthers  known  in  Europe,  except  thde  of  Udria  in 
Camiola.  Thefe  are  in  a  valley,  at  the  foot  of 
high  mountains,  which  were  called  by  the  Romanr 

4^f^^  J^^^*    They  were  difcovered  by  chance  in 
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1497.  They  are  about  nine  hundred  feet  deep. 
The  defcent  into  them  is  by  pits^  as  into  all  ocher 
mines.  There  are  under  ground  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  galleries,  of  which  fome  are  fo  low,  that  it 
is  neceflary  to  (loop  in  order  to  pafs  along ;  there 
are  places  where  it  is  fo  hot,  that,  if  one  ftops  ever 
to  ihort  a  time,  one  is  in  a  profufe  fweat :  it  b 
from  thefe  fubterraneoos  caverns  that  mercury  is 
drawn.  Some  (tones  are  replete  with  it  to  that 
degree,  that,  when  they  are  bruifed,  this  fubftance 
iifues  out  in  the  form  of  globules  or  drops.  It  is 
found  alfo  in  a  fpecies  of  clay  :  fometimes  eren 
ibis  mercury  is  feen  running  down  like  rain,  and 
oozes  fo  copioufly  among  the  roeks  which  form 
the  yaults  of  thefe  fubterraneous  cayerns^  that  a 
man  has  ofteti  gathered  thirty-(bc  pounds  of  it  u\ 
9  day. 

There  are  fome  people  fo  fond  of  the  marred 
loue,  that  they  prefer  this  mercury  to  the  other  j 
which  is  mere  prejudice.  Experience  fhews  that 
tiie  beft  mercury  that  can  be  ufed,  either  in  medi* 
eine  or  ia  metallurgy,  is  that  which  hath  been 
extraAed  from  cinnabar.  In  order  to  feparate  the 
natural  combination  of  thefe  two  volatile  (iib(hnT 
CCS,  fulphur  and  mercury,  recourfc  muft  neccflarily 
be  had  to  the  allien  of  fire,  to  which  fome  inter- 
mediate fubftance  muft  be  joined.  This  i$  either 
the  filings  of  ftecl  or  copper,  or  the  regulus  of 
antimony,  or  lime»  or  fome  fixed  alkaline  fait. 
This  laft  fpecies  of  mercury  is  drawn  from  Hungary, 
Sclavonia,  Bohemia,  Carintbia,  Friuli,  and  Nor* 
mandy  ;  efpecially  from  Ajmaden  in  Spain,  which 
was  a  famous  mine  even  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
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tnansy  and  which  with  that  of  Guan^a  Velica  has  ^  ^^  ^ 
for  fome  ihort  time  contributed  to  ferve  the  Spa- 
nilh  colonies. 

The  common  opinion  is,  that  this  laft  mine  was 
difcovered  in  1564,  The  trade  of  mercury  was 
then  ftill  free:  it  became  an  excluiive  trade  in 
1 57 1.  At  this  period  all  the  mines  of  mercury 
were  {hut ;  and  that  of  Guanpa  Velica  alone  was 
worked,  the  property  of  which  the  king  referved 
to  himfelf.  It  is  not  found  to  diminifli.  This 
mine  is  dug  in  a  prodigioufly  large  mountain^ 
fixty  leagues  from  Lima.  In  its  profound  abyfs 
are  ftTen  ftreets,  fquares,  and  a  chapel^  where  the 
myfteries  of  religion  on  all  feftivals  are  celebrated. 
Millions  of  flambeaux  are  continually  kept  to  en* 
lighten  it. 

The  earth,  which  contains  the  quickfilyer  of 
this  mine,  is,  according  to  the  opinion  of  a  cele- 
brated traveller,  of  a  whitifli  red,  like  ill-burnt 
brick.  It  is  pounded,  and  put  into  an  earthen 
kiln,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  a  yault  like  an 
oven,  fomewhat  of  a  fpherical  form.  This  is  ex* 
tended  on  an  iron  grate  covered  with  earth,  under 
which  a  gentle  fire  is  kept  up  with  the  herb  icho^ 
which  is  fitter  for  this  procefs  than  any  other  com* 
buftible  matter,  and  the  cutting  of  which  on  this 
account  is  prohibited  twenty  leagues  round.  The 
heat  which  penetrates  this  earth  makes  the  pounded 
mineral  fo  hot,  that  the  quickfilver  ifiues  out  of  it 
volatilifed  in  fmoke.  But,  as  the  upper  part  of  the 
kiln  is  clofely  flopped,  the  fmoke  finds  no  iflue 
but  by  a  fmall  hole,  which  has  a  communication 
with  a  feries  of  earthen  retorts  that  are  round,  and 

the 


B  o  o  It  tbe  Mcfcs  of  which  ate  inferted  into  eadi  other^ 
There  this  finoke  jcirculates  and  oondenfes,  lif 
means  of  a  little  water  which  is  at  tbe  botcom  of 
each  retort.  Th&qmckfilyer  then  falk  in  a  well- 
formed  liquid.  Lefs  of  it  is  colleded  in  the  firft 
than  in  the  lad  retorts.  They  wonld  all  grow  fo 
hot  as  to  break  in  .pieoes,  if  care  were  not  taken 
to  fprinkle  them  on  theoutfide  with  water. 

PaivAtK  people  at  their  own  expenoe  work 
the  mine  of  Quan^  Velica.  They  are  obliged  tor 
delWer  X6  goy^nmettt,  at  a  ftipulated  pricc^  ail  the 
mercury  they  extraA  from  it*  As  iboa  as  diey 
have  procured  the  quantity  which  the  demands  of 
pne  year  require^  the  work  k  fufpended.  Part  of 
the  mercury  is  fold  on  the  fpot,  and  the  reft  b 
fent  to  the  royal  magazines  thronghom  all  Peru ; 
from  whence  it  is  ddivered  out  at  the  fame  price 
a^  It  is  fold  for  in  Mexico*  This  arrangementj 
which  hasoccafioned  many  of  the  mines  todrop^ 
and  preyented  others  from  being  opened, .  is  in- 
excufable  in  tbe  Spanifh  fyilem.  The  court  of 
Madrid,  in  this  refped^  merits  the  fame  reproaches 
as  a  miniftry  in  other  countries  would  incor^  tbst 
.would  be  blind  enough  to  lay  a  dmy  on  the  imple* 
ments  of  agriculture. 

The  mine  of  Guan^a  Velica  generally  aflcfis 
thofe^  who  work  in  it,  with  convolfions :  this  and 
the  other  mines,  which  are  not  lefs  unhealthy^  ate 
all  worked  by  the  Peruvians.  Thefe  unfbrtnnate 
YiAims  of  an  infatiable  avarice  are  crowded  all 
together  and  plunged  naked  into  thefe  abyfles,  the 
greatell  part  of  wUch  are  deep,  and  all  excefliTeiy 
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cold.    Tyr^y  has  imrentcd  this  r«fio«nent  in  *  vjf  *" 
craelcyi  to  lender  it  impoffible  for  any  thing  to  >     /  / 
efcape  its  reftlefs  vigilance.     If  there  are  any 
^nretcfaes  who  long  furvive  fuch  barbarity,  it  is  the 
ufe  of  cocoa  that  prefer?es  them. 

The  cocoa  is  a  (hrob,  which  hardly  ^er  rifes 
higher  than  from  three  to  four  feet ;  its  fmit  is  ' 
difpofed  in  bunches.  It  is  red  when  it  b^ins  to 
ripen,  and  black  when  it  hath  attained  its  maturity. 
Its  leafy  which  is  foft^  of  a  pale  greep,  and  refem- 
bling  that  of  the  myrtle,  is  the  delight  of  the  Peru- 
vians. They  chew  it^  after  having  mixed  it  with  a 
white  earth  which  they  call  mambk ;  it  »  ufed  by 
them  for  food :  it  ftrengthens  their  ftomachs,  and 
fupports  their  courage.  If  thc^e  who  are  buried 
in  the  mines  are  in  want  of  it,  they  ceafe  working, 
and  no  means  whatever  can  compel  them  to  re^ 
fume  their  labour.  Their  oppreflbrs,  therefore, 
furnifli  them  with  as  much  as  they  require,  fub- 
trading  the  price  of  it  from  their  daily  wages. 
The  environs  of  Cufco  furni(h  the  heft  cocoa. 

This  plant,  the  other  produdions  of  the  coQfi-  Motoai 
try,  and  the  produce  of  all  the  manufafiures,  g^e  ^^  u!- 
difperfed  throughout  the  empire  in  three  diffcr^t  Jj!^  **•* 
ways.    The  towns  (ituated  on  the  coaft  are  fur-  province* 
niihed  with  provifions  by  veffels  that  are  adapted  ^  ^^^ 
to  thofe  feas,  which  are  always  calm.    An  innu- 
merable multitude  of  mules,  which  are  brought 
from  Tucuman,  are  ufed  in  the  intercourfe  which     ^ 
feveral  provinces  have  with  each  other.     The 
greateft  circulation  is  effeAed  by  means  of  the 
Guayaquil. 
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On  the  banks  of  this  river,  the  origin  of  whick 
is  in  the  Cordeleras,  the  Spaniards  dt  the  time  of 
the  cohqueft  bnilt  a  -pretty  confiderable  totviij  at 
fix  leagues  diliatice  ft-om  the  Tea.  This  Is  defended 
by  three  forts  lately  crefted,  and  only  garrifoned 
iRrith  burgeflesi  Thefe  forts  ate  built  with  large 
pieces  of  wood^  difpofed  in  pallifades;  The  nature 
of  this  wood^  which  is  pifoof  againft  water^  fuits 
the  moifture  of  the  ^il* 

It  is  meyionedy  ih  thd  accounts  of  a  l^pani(ii 
philofopher^  that  on  this  coafl:,  as  welt  as  that  df 
Guatimala,  is  found  the  murex,  which  yields  that 
purple  fo  celebrated  by  the  ahtients,   and  which 
the  m'oderns  have  imagined  wa^  loft.     The  fliell 
which  contains  it  adheres  t6  th6  i-ocks  that  are 
wafhed  by  the  fea.    It  is  of  the  fize  of  a  large 
walnut.    The  liquor  of  this  animal  may  be  oL* 
trafted  two  ways ;  fome  kill  itj  after  they  hate 
drawn  it  out  of  the  (hell ;  then  prefs  it  with  a  knife 
from  head  to  tail ;  feparate  from  the  body  the  part 
where  the  liquor  is  colle£bed,  and  throw  away  the 
reft.    When  this  operation,  after  being  repeated 
on  feveral  fnails,  has  afibrded  a  certain  quantity  of 
fluid,  the  thread  intended  to  be  dyed  is  dipped  in 
it,  and  the  procefs  is  finiftied.    The  colour,  which 
is  at  firft  of  the  whitenefs  of  milk,  becomes  after* 
wards  green,  and  is  not  purple  till  the  thread  is 
dry.    Thofe  who  difappro?e  this    method  draw 
the  fi(h  partly  out  of  the  ftiell,  and,  fqueezing  it^ 
make  it  yield  a  fluid  which  ferves  for  dying :  they 
repeat  this  opel-ation  four  times  at  different  inter- 
vals, but  always  with  lefs  fuccefs.   If  they  continue 

it,  the  filh  dies,  by  their  deftroying  that  which 
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confttcutes  the  firft  principle  of  its  Yifc,  aod  which 
it  is  no  longer  able  to  renew.  No  colour  at  pre- 
fent  known  can  be  compared  to  this  of  which  we 
are  fpeaking,  either  as  to  luftre,  liyelinefs,  or 
duration ;  it  fucceeds  better  with  cotton  than  with 
wool,  linen^  or  filk. 

Besides  this  objeA  of  curtoGty^  Guayaquil  fnr- 
niihes  the  inland  country  of  the  empire  with  oxen^ 
ihules^  falty  and  falt-fifli;  it  fupplies  Europe  and 
Mexico  with  a  great  quantity  of  cocoa^  but  Peru 
with  only  a  fmall  quantity,  as  there  the  herb  of 
Paraguay  is  generally  preferred.  It  is  the  univerfal 
dock-yard  of  the  South  Sea,  and  might,  partly, 
become  that  of  the  mother  country.  We  know 
no  country  on  the  globe  that  equally  abounds  in 
wood  for  (hip-building  and  mails,  either  as  to 
quality  or  quantity.  Hemp  and  pitch,  of  which 
it  is  deftitute,  might  eafily  be  fumiihed  by  Chili 
and  Guatimala. 

But  what  renders  Guayaquil  of  ftill  greater  im- 
portance, is  the  advantage  it  poflefles  of  being  the 
neceflary  mart  and  bond  of  communication  of  the 
mountains  of  Peru  with  its  valleys,  with  Panama^ 
and  with  Mexico.  All  the  merchandife  which  thefe 
countries  exchange,  pafles  through  the  hands  of  its 
merchants.  The  largeft  veflels  Hop  at  the  harbour 
of  the  ifland  of  Puna,  which  is  iituated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gulph ;  and  others  go  up  the  river 
about  forty  leagues.  ^ 

Notwithstanding  fo  many  fources  of  pro- 
fperity,  the  people  of  Guayaquil,  whofe  numbers 
amount  to  twenty  thoufand  fouls,  are  far  from 
being  wealthy*     The  fortunes  of  its  inhabitants 
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^  VI?  ^  ^*^^  ^^^"  fucceffively  deftroyed  nine  times  by  fires, 
which  have  be^a  afcribed  to  the  di^coDtentednds 
of  the  negroes  .\  and  by  {ht A^s,  \v^  hajve  twice 
fackqd  the  tpwn,  Thofe  foptupe^  which  baic 
l^^cn  c^cquired  liace  .tl)efe  fatal  periods,  ha?^  DOt 
continued  in  the  country.  A  climat^  where  the 
heat  is  intolerable  the  wl^ol^y^t^  ^nd  .|be  ^^ns 
inceflant  for  dsn  montl^s,;  w^^  .dangfroMs  and. 
noifome  infects  do  not  allow  an}&  ti^nquillity ;  where 
diftempers  of  the  mpft  oppoiite  degree&  of  teoo^pe- 
ratufe  appear  to  b^  vinited ;  w^ere  one  liv^  in  .the 
perpetual  dread  of  Iqfing  one's  i]|gbt ;  fiich  a  cU« 
mate  is  by  no  (pe^ns  propcji  to  fix^th^  relidence.of 
its  iohabitants.  Such  peifqas  are  only  feen  her^ 
a|  have  not  a<;quired  eftates  fufficient  to  enabV:- 
them  to  remove  elfe^where^and  fpend  their  dajfin. 
indolence ,  and  pleafure.  A  tafte^  which  pr^do- 
npdnates  in  the  empire,  induces  the  mail  opulent 
to  refide  at  Lima. 

.  Xhis  capital  of  Peru,  fo  celebratedio  all  parts 
of  thp  wo^-ld,  ,is  fituated  at  two  leagues  from  tbc^ 
fca;,  ia  a.  delicious  plain,  at  ajbout  an  equal  dif-. 
tance  from  the  equator  and  the  fouthern  tropic^ 
to  unite  as  it  were  all  the  riches  and  delights  of 
South  America.    The  profpeft  from  it  on  one, 
fide  extends  over  a  tranquil  ocean,  on  the  other  it 
commands  a  diflance  of  thirty  leagujcs  as  far  as  the 
Cordeleras.  The  foil  of  its  territory  is  nothing  but 
a  heap  of  flints^  which  the  fea  has  undoubtedly  in 
a  feries  of  ages  piled  together,  but  they  are  covered 
Avith  earth  a  foot  below  the  furface,  which  the 

fpring  waters,  that  are  every  where  found  on 

digging,  have  brought  from,  the  mountains.    It  is 
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in  Tain  that  tfae  Spaniards  would  attribute  the  origin 
of  thefe  waters  to  their  being  filtrated  from  the  fea ; 
the  theory  of  the  globe  and  its  natural  conftruc- 
tlon  teftify  againft  the  validity  of  this  opinion, 
which  all  experiments  befides  confirm  to  be  falfe. 

Sugar  canes,  rocredible  multitudes  of  olives, 
fome  vines,  artificial  meads,  pafhires  full  of  fait, 
which  give  mutton  an  exqnifite  taflre,  imall  grain 
appropriated  to  the  feeding  of  fowls,  fruit-trees  of 
every  kind,  atwl  certaiii  other  plantations,  cover  the 
furface  of  thefe  fortunate  plains.  A  fea  replete* 
with  fi(b  contributes  its  (lores  to  render  provifions 
plentiful  at  a  moderate  price.  Crops  of  wheat 
and  barley  added  to  this  refource ;  but  an  earth- 
quake, happening  about  a  century  ago,  caufed 
iiich  a  revolurion,  that  the  feeds  rotted  without 
fprouting.  After  forty  years  of  fterility,  the  huf- 
bandman,  feeing  the  foil  improved,  was  difpofed  to 
refume  his  former  occupations.  Chili,  which  had 
an  exclufive  privilege  of  fumiihing  Lima  with  pro- 
vifions, oppofed  the  cultivation  of  its  territory;  and 
the  capital  of  Spain  did  not  allow  that  of  Peru  to 
fupport  itfelf  again  by  its  own  produdions  till  1750. 

Lima,  founded  'more  than  two  centuries  ago, 
and' built  by  the  deftroyers  of  Peru,  has  been  de* 
ftroyed  at  different  times  by  eleven  earthquakes. 
The  twelfth,  which  happened  on  the  28th  of 
Ofiober  1746,  in  three  minutes  time  ingulphed 
the  town,  its  harbour  of  Callao,  all  the  veiTels  be» 
longing  to  the  coaft,  with  fifteen  hundred  millions  *, 
as  it  is  reported,  of  filver,  either  coined,  worked, 
or  in  ingots.  Thofe  who  had  for  a  long  time  been 
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BOOK  fmik  as  it  were  into  a  ftate  of  lethargy,  have  been 
awakened  by  this  violent  concuflioQ.  A  new  fpiric 
of  aAivity  and  emulation  has  been  produAiTe  of 
labour  and  induftry.  Lima,  though  le&  wealthy, 
is  at  prefent  more  agreeable  than  in  1682,  when 
its  gates  prefented  to  the  view  of  the  duke  of 
Palata,  on  his  entering,  ftreets  pared  with  lilver. 
These  ftreets  now  are  only  regular,  with  neat 
houfes  and  public  buildings  which  difplay  /kill  and 
tafte.  The  water  of  the  river,  which  waihes  its 
walls,  has  been  confined  in  proper  channels,  and 
diftributed  for  the  convenience  of  the  citizens, 
the  ornament  of  gardens,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
fields. 
But  the  walls  of  the  city  are  defeftive  from  the 

xtTj  folidity  of  their  foundations.  At  the  diflance 
of  a  few  leagues  from  Lima  we  fee  fome  houfes,  for- 
merly built,  that  were  but  juft  placed  as  it  were 
on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  without  any  cement ; 
which,  however,  have  refilled  thofe  aflaultsand 
convulfions  that  have  overturned  the  deep-laid 
edifices  of  the  Spaniards.  The  natives  of  the 
country,  when  they  faw  the  foundations  dug,  and 
built  with  mortar,  faid  that  their  tyrants  were 
diggiQg  graves  for  themfelves.  Perhaps  it  was 
fome  confolation  to  the  wretchednefs  of  the  con- 
queredj  to  forefee  that  the  earth  itfelf  would  take 
its  revenge  of  its  depopulators ;  but  in  this  re- 
fycd  two  centuries  of  chaftifement  have  not  re- 
formed them.  The  pleafure  of  having  onnmo- 
dious  houfes,  or  the  vanity  of  raifing  fpacious 
ones,  ftill  triumphs  over  the  danger  of  their  being 
cruihed  to  piecest 
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The  fcourges  of  nature^  which  gave  occafion  ^  ^  p  ^ 
to  the  iQtrodu^tion  of  the  arts  into  Lima,  have 
produced  no  happy  reyolation  in  the  manners  of 
its  inhabitants.  Superftitioni  which  reigns  through- 
out  the  whole  extent  of  the  Spaniih  dominionsi  at 
I'en)  has  two  fcepters  at  its  command;  one  of 
gold,  for  the  ufurping  and  triumphant  nation; 
the  other  of  iron,  for  the  enflared  and  pillaged  in^ 
habitants.  The  fcapnlary  and  the  rofary  are  all 
the  tokens  of  religion  which  the  monks  require  of 
the  Spaniards.  It  is  on  the  form  and  colour 
of  thefe  kinds  of  talifmans  that  the  populace 
and  the  grandees  found  the  profperity  of  their 
undertakings,  the.  fuccefs  of  their  amorous  in- 
trigues, and  the  hopes  of  their  faWation.  The 
religious  habit  affumed  in  the  laft  moments^  con- 
ftitutes  the  fecurity  of  opulent  people  who  hare 
lived  ill ;  they  are  convinced,  that  when  wrapped 
in  this  cloathing>  which  is  fo  formidable  to  the 
devil^  he  will  not  dare  to  defcend  into  their  graves^ 
and  feize  upon  their  fouls.  If  their  aihes  repofc 
near  the  altar,  they  hope  to  partake  of  the  facri* 
fices  and  prayers  of  the  priefts,  much  more  than 
the  poor  and  the  flaves.  Influenced  by  fuch  fatal 
prejudices,  what  enormities  will  they  not  commit 
to  acquire  riches,  which  fecure  their  happinefs  ia 
this  world,  and  in  the  next?  The  vanity  of  im- 
mortalizing their  name,  and  the  pronufe  of  eternal 
life,  fecure  to  the  monks  a  fortune,  which  they  can 
no  longer  enjoy;  and  families  are  diiappointed 
of  an  inheritance,  whether  acquired  by  honefty  ot 
fraud,  by  legacies  which  ferve  to  enrich  men  who 
have  difcovered  the  fecret  of  efbapsg  poverty  by 
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^  \n  ^  devoting  themfelvcs  to  it.    Thus  k  is  that  the 

order  of  femiments,  ideasi    and  things,  is  ihb- 

i^erted ;  and  this  children  of  opulent  parents  are 

condemned  to  mifery  by  the  piops  rapadoufneis  of 

a  number  of  voluntary  mendicants.    The  French, 

Dutch,  and  Engliih,  lofe  their  national  preju.dices 

by  tra?elling ;  the  Spaniard  carries  his  along  with 

him  throughout  the  whole  univerfe ;  and  fuch  is 

the  madnefs  of  bequeathing  legacies  to  the  church, 

that  the  ground  of  all  the  houfes  of  Peru  belongs 

to  the  priefthood,  or  depends  on  them  with  regard 

to  rent.     The  inftitution  of  Monkiih  orders  has 

done  at  Peru  what  the  law  of  the  Vact^  will  do, 

iboner  or  later,  at  Confliantinople.  Here  the  people 

bequeath  their  fortunes  to  a  minaret,  in  order  to 

iccure  it  to  their  heirs ;  there  they  deprive  an  heir 

of  it,  by  leaving  it  to  a  monaftery  from  the  dread 

of  being  damnol.  The  means  are  a  little  diSerast^ 

but  in  the  end  the  eSed:  is  the  fame.    In  both 

If^untries  the  church  is  the  gulph,  in  which  all 

the  riches  are  abforbed  ;  and  thefe  Caftilians,  who 

were  heretofore  fo  formidable,  (hrink  before  fuper* 

ftition,  as  Afiatic  llaves.  do  in  the  prefence  of  their 

defpot. 

If  we  were  to  judge  of  the  Creoles  from  thefe 
extravagances,  we  Ihould  be  tempted  to  believe 
them  to  be  totally  ftupid ;  but  we  fhould  be  mit 
taken.  The  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  have  fome 
degree  of  penetration,  and  thofe  of  the  mountains 
are  not  deftitute  of  it.  Both  deem  themfelvcs 
very  much  fuperior  •  to  the  Spanifii  Europeans, 

whom  they  confider  as  cavallos^  that  is  to  fay, 

bruteis. 

2  They 
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They  poffefs  moi*e  underftaticfing  than  courage,  ^y^^ 
All  thcfe  people,  though  diffatisfied  with  goretn- 
ififcAt,  acre  alftefubrtiiffivc  to  it.  Men  every  ^here 
forget  their  nutnbers  and  their  ftrength. .  There, 
even  the  very name  of  royal  officers  is  formidable ; 
'and  four  (bidieft,  difpatched  by  the  viceroy,  make 
'Whole  towns  tremble  at  the  diftance  of  four  hun- 
'dred  kagues  from  the  capital. 

This  tiipidity  in  a  Peruvian  is  the  caufe  or.  the 
cffeft  of  his  effeminacy.  He  lives  among  couae- 
afans,  ot  amufes  himfelf  at  home  in  drinking*  the 
herb  of  Paraguay.  He  is  afraid  to  diminifli  the 
joys  of  love  by  confining  it  within  legitimate  bonds. 
The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  marry  behind  the 
church,  that  i$  their  expreflion,  which  iignifies 
living  in  a  ftate  of  concubinage.  If  the  children 
who  iflue  from  this  commerce  are  acknowledged 
by  their  parents,  they  inherit,  and  their  birth  in^ 
curs,  no  ftain.  The  bifliops  anathematize  every 
year,  at  Eafter,  thofe  perfons  who  arc  united  in 
thefe  illicit  bonds.'  But  what  power  have  thefe  vain 
terrors  againft  the  impulfe  of  amorous  defires, 
which  are  fanflified  by  cuftom,  againft  the  tolera* 
tion  or  example  of  ecclefiaftics  of  the  fecond  order, 
and  againft  the  climate,  which  is  continually  con- 
tending, and  at  lad  proves  viflorious  over  all  the 
civil  and  religious  laws  that  oppofe  its  influence  ? 

The  charms  of  the  Peruvian  women  are  fuperior 
to  the  terror  which  the  fpiritual  arms  of  Rome  in- 
l\)ire.  The  majority  of  them,  efpecially  the  wo- 
men of  Lima,  have  eyes  fparkling  with  vivacity, 
a  fair  fkin,  a  complexion  that  is  delioate,  animated, 
f^U  of  fprightlinefs  and  life,  and  a  (lender  and 
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well-formed  fliape,  which  is  extremely  alluii^^ 
But  that  which  has  a  greater  effed  on  the  men«  i^ 
the  finallnefs  of  a  pretty  foot^  which  in  their  in« 
fancy  is  fafiuoned  to  this  diminntivenefi  by  ftrait 
ihoes.  They  turn  away  from  the  large  ieet  of  the 
Spanilh  women,  to  admire  thofe  of  aPeruTiaoi 
who,  to  the  artifice  of  generally  concealing  them, 
adds  the  happy  addrefs  of  fomedmes  letting  them 
be  feen. 

To  thefe  very  fmall  feet  we  may  add  long  treflbj 
which  might  ferve  as  a  veil  to  modefty,  on  ac- 
count of  their  thicknefs  and  colour,  and  their  na- 
tural difpofidon  to  grow  long*  The  women  of 
Lima  drefs  fome  of  their  hair  rery  high  on  their 
heads,  and  the  reft  they  fuflfer  to  fall  on  their  (honl- 
ders  m  the  form  of  ringlets,  urithout  buckling  or 
curling  it.  They  are  fo  jealous  of  preferring  it  in 
its  own  natural  beauty,  that  they  do  not  put  the 
leaft  additional  ornament  to  it«  Pearls  and  dia- 
monds are  referved  for  ear-rings,  for  large  neck- 
laces,  for  bracelets,  for  rings,  and  for  a  plate  of 
gold  fufpended  on  the  center  of  the  bofom  by  u 
ribband  which  goes  round  the  body.  A  woman 
even  who  has  no  titles,  and  is  not  ennobled,  feldom 
goes  out  fuU-drefled,  but  ihe  difplays  in  jewels 
from  the  value  of  an  hundred  to  an  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  livres  "^ ;  yet  it  is  the  fafliion  to  af- 
feA  an  indifference  for  thefe  trifles.  It  is  neceflary 
that  a  woman  (hould  lofe,  or  let  fall  fome  of  them 
without  taking  notice  of  it,  that  ihe  Ihould  al« 
ways  have  fome  jewel  to  replace  or  to  add* 

*  OiiaaaTcrageiboat5,5odl, 
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But  what  fedaces  the  eyes,  and  raifes  the  grcateft 
emotion,  is  a  drefs  which  leaves  the  bofom  and 
the  ihoalders  bare,  and  only  defcends  to  half-way 
the  leg.  From  thence  to  the  ancle  falls-  a  lace, 
through  which  are  fcen  the  ends  of  garters  em* 
brcttdered  with  gold  or  filrer,  and  ornamented  with 
pearls.  The  linen,  the  petticoat,  the  habit,  all 
is  loaded  with  the  fineft  lace*  A  woman  feldom 
appears  in  public  without  being  attended  by  three 
or  four  flaves,  moft  of  them  mulatto  women,  in 
li?eries  as  the  men  are,  and  adorned  with  lace  as 
their  miftrefles. 

These  ladies  are  fond  of  perfumes*  They  are 
neter  without  amber ;  they  Icent  thdr  linen  and 
their  cloaths  with  it,  and  eren  thdr  nofegays,  as 
if  there  were  fomething  wantmg  to  the  natural 
perfume  of  flowers.  The  amber  is  undoubtedly  aa 
additional  allurement  to  the  men,  and  the  flowert 
impart  a  new  attrafiion  to  the  women.  With 
thefe  they  adorn  thtir  fleetes,  and  fomedmes  their 
liair,  like  Ihepherdefles.  In  the  great  fquare  of 
Lima,  where  there  are  every  day  fold  flowers  to 
the  amount  of  fixteen  or  twenty  thoufand  livres  *, 
ladies  are  feen  in  gilt  calaihes,  purchafing  what  is 
mod  rare  without  regard  to  the  price ;  and  men  in 
crowds,  adoring  and  contempkting  what  nature  has 
formed  moft  charming  to  embellifh  and  enchant 
the  dream  of  life. 

Whe&b  can  thefe  delights  be  enjoyed  more  than 
at  Peru  ?  It  is  the  proper  pro?ince  of  the  women 
to  feel  and  communicate  them.     Among  other 
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*  vi?  ^  plearfurts  the  wotocn  of  Lima  love  flrafic,  of  wlikh 
thiey  are  extravagantly  fbnd.  Notlitfig  is  hcaid 
oil  cf efy  fide  but  fiotging,  and  condSrcs  of  tooI 
and  iikft^udieiital  mufic.  They  have  frequeot  balls. 
They  dance  here  with  furprizing  Itghtiiefs;  hot 
they  negled  the  graces  at  the  arms^  to  atteiid  to 
the  agtitty  of  the  feet,  and  e(|>eciaUy  to  the  m- 
fle^liont  of  the  body;  which  are  images  (^  the 
true  emotions  of  toluptUdufnefsi  as  the  espreffioo 
of  the  countenance  is  the  true  atcompahiment  of 
dancing*  Ais  the  arhis  cdhfpire  to  give  grace  to 
the  actitudct  fo  the  ideas  of  pleafure  are  ftili  more 
ftrongly'  expreiled  by  the  body.  In  coumries 
where  fhefe  fenfations  are  moft  lively^  danctog 
will  agitate  the  feet  and  the  body  more  than  die 
arms* 

Such  are  the  pleafnres  ^^hlch  the  women  tafte 
and  diifufe  at  Lima.  Among  many  expedients  tn 
heighten  and  preferve  their  charms,  they  hate  a 
<uftom  which  it  were  to  b^  wi(hed  that  dieiy  woidd 
confent  to  abandon,  which  is  the  ufe  of  Un^iotu 
This  name  \%  giveh  to  fmail  rolls  of  tobacco^  foar 
inches  long  and  nine  lines  in  diameter,  wrapped  in 
the  whiteil  thread,  from  which  the  tobaeco  is 
drawn  out  as  it  is  iifed«  The  ladies  only  pot  the 
end  of  the  limpion  to  their  mouth,  and  chew  it  for 
a  moment* 

Th  I  s  maftication  is  particularly  nlfed  in  public 
aflemtaiies,  where  women  receive  company.  Here 
is  a  drawing-room,  along  one  fide  of  whieh  runs 
an  alcove  ii  ^if  a  foot  high,  and  five  or  fix  fed 
broad  ;  it  is  here  that,  carelefly  fcated,  and  with 
croiTed  legs  on  cai^eCs  and  fuf>erb  ^vill^s,  they 
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pais  whole  days  wkhout  changing  their  poftare  book 
e?en  to  eat ;  they  nfe  little  tables,  placed  before 
Acta,  for  any  work  with  Wh^ch  they  choofe  to 
amufe  themfelves.  The  men  whom  they  aditiit 
to  their  converfation  £t  in  elbow  chairs,  unlefs 
their  adorers,  from  greater  intimacy^  are  permitted 
to  defc^nd  in  the  alcove,  which  is,  as  it  \vere,  the 
fanAuary  of  worihip  and  of  the  idol.  Yet  thefe 
goddefies  love  rather  to  be  affable  than  haughty ; 
and^  baniihing  ceremony,  they  play  on  the  harp 
and  guitar,  and  fing  and  dance  when  they  are 
delired. 

Their  husbands  are  not  the  perfons  wboare  the 
chief  objeAs  of  their  complaifance.  As  the  greateft 
part  of  the  mod  coiifiderable  citizens  of  Lima  are 
devoted  to  their  counezans,  the  great  heit*efles  kre 
referved  for  Europeans,  who  come  dter  into 
America.  The  advantage  W^i^h  thefe  have  dF 
making  the  fortunes  of  their  husbands,  naturally  ^ 
prompts  them  to  exert  an  authority  over  them : 
but  let  them  only  have  the  fway  of  Which  they  are 
to  jealous,  and  they  will  prove  conftantly  faithful. 
So  cloiiely  is  virtue  conne&ed  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  pride ! 

The  manners  of  the  Meftees,  and  of  the  free 
Mulattocs,  who  compofe  the  grcateft  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Lima,  and  who  are  employed  in 
the  arts,  hardly  cfiffer  from  the  manners  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  habit  they  have  con  traded  of 
fleeping  after  dinner,  and  repofing  one  part  of  the 
day,  makes  them  fet  a  greater  price  upon-  their 
labour  than  they  oug|it.  The  time  they  devote  to 
labour  muft  procure  them  the  conveniences  as  well 
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•  VI?  *  **  ^^^  luxuries  of  life,  which  in  general  they  carry 
to  great  excels.  Their  viTcs,  in  particalar»  Talw 
themfelve$  on  the  magnificence  of  their  Ibmicure 
and  drefs.  They  never  go  out  but  in  carriage, 
and  imitate  the  ladies  of  the  firft  rank,  even  widi 
regard  to  their  (hoes.  They  habituate  themfdres 
to  prefs  their  feet  very  tight^  in  order  to  hide  their 
natural  fize>  which  is  feldom  correfted  by  this 
management*  But  though  they  carry  their  iott* 
tation  fo  far  as  to  form  companies  and  affembiies 
as  they  do^  yet  they  never  attain  a  perfed  refem- 
btance  to  them.  Their  husbands  are  ftill  further 
removed  from  the  polite  manners  of  the  Enrapan 
Spaniard  or  the  Creole,  though  there  b  butlitde 
leal  merit  or  genius  required  to  copy  them.  Thcf 
are  rude,  haughty,  and  troublefome;  but  thefe 
faults^  which  are  irkfome  in  fociety,  are  fcarce 
ever  carried  to  fuch  excefles  or  violeaces  as  to  dif> 
tmrb  the  public  order. 

The  whole  commerce  of  Lima  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards,  the  number  of  whom  is  from 
fifteen  to  fixteen  thoufand.  The  capitals  they  en* 
ploy  in  trade  are  inunenfe.  There  are  not,  in  rc^ty, 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  houfes  whofe  capitals 
exceed  two  millions  * ;  but  thofe  of  one  million  f 
are  tery  common,  and  of  five  hundred  thoufand 

livres  |  ftill  more  fo«  The  defire  of  enjoying  chek 
riches,  the  vanity  of  making  an  appearance,  die 
paifion  of  ornamenting  churches,  prevent  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Creoles  from  advancing  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree as  the  nature  of  things  would  admit.    The 
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European  Spaniards,  who  are  folelj  occupied  in 
l^urfuing  the  plan  of  returning  to  their  country, 
hew  that  with  induftry  and  oeconomy  people 
nay  very  foon  enrich  themfelves.     Merchants, 
vho  are  in  want  of  affiftance,  are  fure  to  find^  it  in 
he  pofterity  of  the  cobquerojrs  of  Peru.    If  fome 
3f  thefe  .diiUngoilhed  families  have  perpetuated 
their  fplendour  by  entailing  their  eftates  upon 
their  eldeft  fons^  and  by  the  revenues  alone  of- 
their  eftates,  the  greateft  part  have  only  fupported 
it  by  taking  part  in  commercial  tranfafiions.    A 
fpecies  of  induftry  which  is  fo  honourable  to  hu- 
man nature,  whofe  underftanding,  power,    and 
activity  it  enlarges,  Ims  never  been  deemted  to 
derogate  from  their  nobility ;  and,  in  this  point 
alone,  they  have  abandoned  the  falfe  and  roman- 
tic ideas  of  their  anceftors.    Thefe  means,  joined 
to  the  immenfe  depofits  which  come  from  the  in- 
land countries,  have  rendered  Lima  the  center  of 
all  the  tranfadions  which  the  provinces  of  Peru 
are  continually  carrying  on,  either  among  them- 
felves,  or  with  Mexico  and  Chili^  or  with  the 
mother-country. 

The  ftraits  of  Magellan  appeared  the  only  open 
way  to  form  this  laft  conneftion.  The  length  of 
the  paflage,  the  terror  infpired  by  ftormy  and  al* 
moft  unknown  feas,  the  fear  of  exciting  the  am- 
bition of  other  nations,  the  impoi£bility  of  finding 
9n  afylum  in  cafe  of  unfortunate  accidents,  and 
other  conliderations,  perhaps,  turned  the  general 
views  towards  Panama. 

This  town,  which  had  been  the  gate  through 
which  an  entrance  had  been  gained  into  Peru,  had 
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*vi?^  rifcn  to  great  ^^ofpesitfy  when  in  1670  ic  iis 
pillaged  and  burnt  by  pirates*  2t  was  rebotlt  on 
a  more  adraotaigMas  fpor^  at  the  di&mxcc  of  fear 
or  five  mfles  from  the  firfl.  Its  barboor,  called 
Fericoy  is  rery  fecure.  k  is  formed  by  an  archi- 
pelago confifting  of  forty-eight  fmail  iflands,  aod 
18  capable  of  coiltiaining  the  largeft  fleets. 

This  place^  a  littld  while  after  it  was  fouoded^ 
betame  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Terra  Firma. 
Some  hopes  were  at  firft  entertaioed  from  the  three 
provinces  of  Pknama,  Darien^  atid  Veragua,  which 
compofed  it ;  but  this  profperity  raniflicd  ioftazH 
taneoufly.  The  favages  of  Darien  recovered  thdr 
independence ;  and  the  mines  of  the  two*  other 
proyinces  were  found  to  be  neither  fufficiently 
abundant,  nor  of  an  alloy  good  enough,  to  make 
it  worth  while  to  work  them.  Fire  or  fix  faxaR 
boroughs,  in  which  are  ieen  feme  Europeans  quite 
naked,  and  a  very  fmall  number  of  Indians,  who 
have  come  to  refide  there,  form  the  whole  of  this 
ilate,  which  the  Spaniards  are  not  afhamed  of  ho- 
nouring with  the  great  name  of  kingdom.  It  is 
in  general  barren  and  unwholefome,  and  contri^ 
butes  nothing  to  trade  but  pearls. 

The  pearl  fiiliery  is  carried  on  in  the  iilands  of 
the  gulph.  The  greatefl:  part  of  the  inhabitasts 
employ  fuch  of  their  negroes  in  it  as  are  ^>od 
fwimmers.  Thefe  flaves  plunge  and  replunge  in 
the  fea  in  fearch  of  pearls,  till  this  exercifc  has 
cxhaufted  their  ftrength  or  their  fpirits. 

Every  negro  is  obliged  to  deliver  a  certain 
number  of  oyfters.  Thofe  in  which  there  are  no 
pearls,  or  in  which  the  pearl  is  not  entirely  formed, 

are 
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af e  not  rfickoaed^    Whtf  Jbe  is  able  to  find  Jje-  ^^t?*^^ 
yond  tiiei  ftipi^ated  ^bUgs^Aoa  is  conlidered  as  his 
ii^difpyiable  p.r<^>er.cy  :  ^q'noay  fell  it  to  wbom;  he. 
pleafes ;  but  commonly  he  cedes  it  ta  hia  outfter 
at  a^noderate  price*. 

S^A  p[iq|ifters,  .which  abound  ^9re  about  the 
iflanda  wh^ce  pearls  ^i^e  found  ths^t^  on  the  neigh- 
bourii^g  .coafts^  i^e^der  this  filing  dangerous* 
Spme  qf  thefe  devour  the  d^yecs  in-  an  inftant. 
Xhe*m;u:vta  £ii(h,>  which  derijves  its^  nanie.  froip  its 
figure^ ; Airrq^nds^ t^^ern,  rolls  thepp  under  itsrbody^ 
apd/^fqcf^cs.  i;hem.  I9  order  ^tq  defend  thqi^fclves 
z^^&  ^h  enemjes,  every  ()iyer  is  ^rmed  with  ^ 
poioard^:  the  moment  he  .perceives  any  of  tbefe 
vpr^cioiis  fi(h^  ,he  attac)cs  rthqiiQ  \vith  procavitioB^ 
wounds  th^,  and  c^rive^  t|iem  away»  Notw-ith- 
ftandipg  tt^is^  .^here  are  ^l^ays  fome  fi(hQrmen  de- 
ftroyed,  and  a  great  number  crippled. 

'Xbs,  peads.of  Paixama  are,  commonly  of  a  very 
fipe  yis^tcr.  .  Sopae  of  them  are  eten  reoiarkablo 
for  thei^  (izeand  figiirc  :  thefe  were forji|aerly  fold 
la^I^prop;^.  Since/art, has  imitated  them>  aixl.the 
pa^n  for.diajBonds  )ias  entirely  fuperfcded  or.pro- 
digipufly.dijniniihe^d  ,ihe  ufe  pf  them,  they  have 
found  a.pefv'iparr,  fpore  advantageous  than  the 
firft.  They  are  carried  to  Peru,  where. they  are 
in  great  edimation.. 

This  branch  of  trade  has,  however^  infinitely  left 
contributed  to  give  reputation  to  Panama,  than 
the  advantage  which  it  hath  long  enjoyed  of.  being 
the,  mart  of  all  the  produftions  of  the  country  of 
the  Incas,  that  are  dcflined  for  the  old  world. 
Thefe  riches,  which  are  brought  hither  by  a  fmall 
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fleet,  were  carried,  feme  on  mules,  others  by  tbd 
river  Cbagre,  toPoaoBello,  that  is  fitoaud  ob 
the  northern  coaft  of  the  ifthmos  which  ieparates 
the  two  feas. 

Though  the  fituation  of  this  town  was  farreyed 
and  approved  by  Cotumbus  in  1502,  it  was  not 
built  till  1 584,  from  the  ruins  of  Nombre  de  Dies. 
It  is  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  on  the  dc- 
divity  of  a  mountain  which  furrounds  the  har- 
bour.  This  celebrated  harbour,  which  was  for- 
merly very  well  defended  by  forts  which  Admral 
Vernon  deftroyed  in  1740,  feemsto  aflbrd  an  cn« 
trance  fix  hundred  toifes  broad ;  but  it  is  fo  ftrait- 
ened  by  rotks  that  are  near  the  furface  of  the  wa- 
ter, that  it  is  reduced  to  a  very  narrow  canal.  Vci^ 
fds  cao  onlf  be  towed  into  it,  becaufe  they  alwajs 
experience  either  contrary  winds  or  a  great  calau 
Here  they  enjoy  perfeft  fecurity.    * 

The  intemperature  of  the  climate  of  Porto 
Bello  is  fo  notorious,  that  it  has  been  named  the 
grave  of  the  Spaniards*  More  than  once  the  gal- 
leons have  been  left  here,  becaufe  they  had  loft 
in  this  place  the  greatefl  part  of  their  crew.  The 
Engliih,  who  blockaded  it  in  1726,  .would  not 
have  been  able  to  have  returned  to  Jamaica,  if 
they  had  waited  fome  days  longer.  The  inhabi- 
tants themfelves  do  not  live  long,  and  have  all  a 
weak  conftitution.  It  is  rather  a  difgrace  to  be 
obliged  to  refide  here.  Some  negroes  and  mulat- 
toes  only  are  to  be  met  with,  with  a  fmall  num- 
ber of  white  people,  fixed  by  the  pofts  that  the 
government  intrufts  them  with.  The  garri- 
fi>n  itfdf,  though  only  confifting  of  an  hundred 

and 
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and  fifty  men,  docs  not  continue  here  more  than  *  ^^  ^ 
three  months  at  one  time.    Till  the  beginning  of 
the  prefent  century  no  womaa  durft  lic-iti  here : 
(he  would  have  deemed  it  devoting  both  heir  chil- 
dren  and  herfelf  to  certain  death*    It  is.  an  efta- 
bliflied  opinion,  that  the  domedic  animals  of  Eu- 
rope, which  have  prodigioully  multiplied  in  all  the 
parts  of  the  new  world,  lofe  their  fruitfulnefs  on' 
coming  to  Porto  BcUo ;  and  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  few  that  now  are  there,  notwithflanditig  the 
abundance  of  paftures,  we  might  be  induced  to 
believe  that  this  opinion  is  not  ill  founded^     The 
plants  that  are  tranfplanted  into  this  fatal  region^ 
where  the  heat,  moifture,  and  the  vapours,  are 
exceffive  and  continual,  have  never  profpered.   It 
would  take  up  too  much  time  to  recount  all  the 
evils  experienced  here;  it  would  be  difficult  to 
aflign  the  caufes  of  them,  and,  perhaps,  impoffible 
to  point  out  the  remedy. 

These  inconveniencies  prevented  not  Porto Bello 
from  becoming  at  firft  the  center  of  the  richeil 
commerce  that  ever  exifted.  While  the  riches  of 
the  new  world  arrived  there,  to  be  exchanged  for 
the  productions  of  the  old,  the  veflels  that  failed 
from  Spain,  known  by  the  name  of  galleons, 
came  hither,  laden  with  all  the  articles  of  ne* 
ceffity,  convenience,  and  luxury,  which  could 
tempt  the  proprietors  of  the  mines* 

The  deputies  for  tranfadting  this  commerce  on 
both  fides  regulated  on  board  the  admiral's  fhip 
the  price  of  goods,  under  the  infpeCtion  of  the 
commander  of  the  fquadron  and  the  prefident  of 
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^rn^^  Panama.  The  eftimate  was  not  adjufted  by  the 
intrinfic  value  of  each  article,  but  by  its  Icarcity 
or  plenty.  The  ability  of  the  agents  confided  in 
forming  their  combinations  fo  judiciouilyy  that 
the  cargo  imported  from  Europe  fliould  abforb 
all  the  treafures  that  were  come  from  Peru.  It 
was  regarded  as  a  bad  market,  when  there  were 
found  goods  neglefled  for  want  of  money,  or 
money  not  laid  out  for  want  of  goods.  In  this 
cafe  only,  the  Spanifli  merchants  were  allowed  to 
go  and  traflSc  in  the  South  Seas,  and  the  Peru- 
.vian  merchants  were  permitted  to  make  remit- 
tances to  the  mother  country  for  their  purchafes. 

As  foon  as  the  prices  were  fettled,  the  traffic 
commenced.  This  was  neither  tedious  nor  dif- 
ficult s  it  was  carried  on  with  the  utmoft  frank- 
nefs.  Exchanges  were  made  with  fo  much  ho- 
nefty,  that  they  never  opened  their  chefts  of  pia- 
ftres,  nor  proved  the  contents  of  their  bales. 
This  reciprocal  confidence  was  never  deceived. 
There  were  found  more  than  once  facks  of  gold 
mixed  among  facks  of  filver,  and  articles  which 
were  not  entered  on  the  invoice.  All  was  exa£tlj 
reftored  before  the  departure  of  the  galleons^  or 
on  their  return.  There  only  happened  in  1654  an 
event  which  might  have  interrupted  this  confi- 
dence. It  was  found  in  Europe,  that  all  the 
piaftres,  that  were  received  at  the  !aft  fair,  had  a 
fifth  of  alloy.  The  lofs  was  borne  by  the  Spaniih 
merchants ;  but,  as  the  treafur^r  of  the  mint  ac 
Lima  was  known  to  be  the  author  of  this  fraud, 
the  reputation  of  the  Peruvian  merchants  incurred 
DO  difgrace. 
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The  fair,  the  duration  of  which,  on  account  of  ^  ^^  ^ 
the  noxious  qualities  of  the  air,  was  limited  to 
forty  days,  was  regularly  held.  It  is  clear  from 
the  z&s  of  1595,  that  the  galleotis  muft  have  been 
difpatchcd  for  Europe  eyery  year,  or  at  the  lateft 
every  eighteen  months ;  and  the  twelve  fleets  that 
failed  from  the  fourth  of  Augufl;  1628,  to  the  third 
of  June  1 645,  prove  that  this  rule  was  flriflly  ob- 
fcrved.  They  returned  at  the  end  of  eleven,  ten, 
and  fometimes  even  eight  months,  with  an  hundred 
inillions  ^  and  more,  in  gold,  filver,  and  goods.  . 

This  profperity  continued  without  interruption 
to  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century.  After 
the  lofs  of  Jamaica,  a  confiderable  contraband  trade 
took  place,  which  till  that  rime  had  been  trifling. 
The  facking  of  Panama  in  1670,  by  John  Morgan 
the  Englifli  pirate,  was  attended  with  flill  more 
fatal  confequences.  Peru,  which  fent  thither  its 
flock  before-hand,  now  no  longer  tranfmitted  it 
till  after  the  arrival  of  the  galleons  at  Carthagena. 
Delays,  uncertainty,  diftrufl,  were  the  confequences 
of  this  change.  The  fairs  were  not  much  fre- 
quented, and  fmuggling  increafed. 

Spain  was  threatened  with  a  much  greater  evil* 
The  Scots  in  1 690  landed  twelve  hundred  men  in 
the  gulph  of  Darien.  Their  deGgn  was,  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  favages,  whom  the  Caftiliaqs 
had  not  been  able  to  fubdue,  to  arm  them  againft 
a  nation  which  they  detefled,  to  form  a  fettlement 
on  their  territory,  to  break  off  the  communication 
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B  00  K  of  Caithagena  with  Porto-Bello,  to  intercept  the 
galleons,  and  to  unite  their  forces  with  thofe  of 
Jamaica,  m  order  to  acquire  a  deciliTe  fuperiority 
in  this  part  of  the  new  world. 

This  plan,  which  had  nothing  chimerical  in  it, 

difpleafed  Louis  XIV.  who  oflFered  to  the  court  of 

Madrid  a  fleet  to  fruftrate  the  defign :  it  difpleafed 

the  Dutch,  who  had  reafon  to  be  afraid  that  this 

new  company  ^ould  one  day  divide  with  them  the 

fmuggUng  trade,  which  they  monopolized  in  tbefe 

latitudes :  it  was  alfo  difagreeable  to  Spain,  which 

threatened  to  confifcate  the  effeds  of  the  fubjefls 

of  Great  Britain,  who  traded  in  her  dominions. 

It  was  more  particularly  alarming  to  the  EngliA, 

ivho  forefaw,  that  their  colonifts  would  abandon 

their  old  plantations,  to  go  and  relide  on  a  territory 

•teeming  with  gold;  and  that  Scotland,  growing  rich, 

would  emerge  from  that  kind  of  dependence  to 

which  its  poverty  had  hitherto  reduced  it.    This 

violent  and  univerfal  oppofition  determined  King 

William  to  revoke  a  permiffion  which  his  favourites 

had  extorted  from  him.    He  moreover  prohibited 

all  his  colonies  in  the  new  wcH'ld  from  fumiflung 

either  arms,  provilions,  or  ammunition,  to  a  rifing 

fettlement,  whofe  ruin  would  infure  the  public 

tranquillity.     Thus  was  ftifled  in   its  infancy  a 

colony,  the  greatnefs  of  which  did  not  appear  to 

be  remote,  and  mud  ha?e  been  very  confiderable. 

The  Spaniards  had  fcarce  time  to  rejoice  at  this 

happy  event.  The  elevation  of  a  prince  of  France 

to  the  throne  of  Charles  V.  kindled  a  general 

war  I  and,  at  the  commencement  of  the  firft  hoftili- 

ties. 
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lies,  the  galleons  were  burnt  in  the  port  of  Vigo,  ®  ^^  ^ 
where  the  impoflibility  of  gaining  Cadiz  bad  forced 
chem  to  take  (helter.  The.  communication  of 
Spain  with  Porto-Bello  was  then  totally  interrupt- 
ed ;  and  the  South  Sea  had  more  than  ever  direft 
and  regular  connections  with  foreign  powers. 

The:  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  feeincd  to  pro- 
mife  a  termination  oF  thefe  troubles,  oniy  fer?ed 
to  increafe  them.  Philip  V.  who  was  forced  to 
fobmit,  was  compelled  to  withdraw  the  treaty  of 
Aifiento  from  the  French ;  who  being  anfuccefsfii! 
in  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war,  and  at  that  time 
little  acquainted  with  maritime  commerce,  had 
enjoyed  this  privilege  from  1 702,  without  deriving 
any  con(iderable  benefit  from  it*  The  French 
were  fucceeded  by  the  Engli(h« 

The  South  Sea  company,  which  enjoyed  ai| 
exclufive  privilege,  was  to  furni(h  four  thoufand 
eight  hundred  Africans,  and  to  pay  the  king  of 
Spain  160  livres  *  ahead  for  every  negro.  It  was 
obliged  to  give  only  half  for  thofe  it  (hould  import 
jibove  this  number  during  the  twenty-five  firft 
years  of  the  ftipulation.  In  the  five  laft  it  was 
prohibited  to  import  beyond  what  was  fpecified  in 
the  contraft. 

It  was  permitted  to  (hip  from  Europe,  on 
board  vefiels  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  tons  burthen, 
in  the  north  fea,  doaths,  medicines,  provifions,  and 
equipment  for  its  flaves,  faftors,  and  (hips.  It 
could  fell  all  thefe  goods  to  Spanifli  veflels,  who 
j^ight  have  occafion  for  them  to  return. 
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^  VI?  ^  ^^  account  of  the  diftance,  the  company  was 
authorized  to  build  houfes  on  the  river  of  Plata, 
to  form  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  fadories, 
and  get  them  cultivated  by  negroes  or  natives ;  that 
is  to  fay,  by  means  of  this  mart  to  engrofs  the 
whole  commerce  of  Chili  and  Paraguay. 

The  company  had  not  lefs  freedom  with  regard 
to  the  South  Sea.  It  was  permitted  to  freight  at 
Panama,  and  in  all  the  other  ports  on  this  coaft, 
veffels  of  four  hundred  tons  burthen,  in  order  to 
convey  its  negroes  to  all  the  coafts  of  Peru,  to 
equip  them  as  it  pleafed,  to  nominate  the  com- 
manders  of  them,  to  bring  back  the  produce  of 
its  fales  in  proviGons,  in  gold,  or  in  Clver,  withoot 
being  fubjcft  to  any  duty  of  import  or  expon. 
It  might  fend  to*  Porto  Bello,  and  convey  from 
thence  to  Panama,  every  thing  that  was  ncccffary 
for  the  fitting  out  of  the  (hips  it  {hould  difpatch. 

Though  thefe  conceffions  muft  have  been  fcrj 
dilagreeable  to  Spain,  the  Engtifh  knew  how  to 
avail  themfelves  of  their  fuperiority,  and  com- 
pelled her  to  a  ilill  more  painful  fubmiifion.  They 
obtained  the  permiflion  of  fending  every  year  a 
veflel  laden  with  merchandife  to  the  fair  of  Porta 
Bello.  It  always  arrived  with  a  thoufand  tons  bur- 
then, inftead  of  five  hundred  which  it  was  allowed 
to  carry.  It  was  neither  furnifhed  with  water, 
nor  provifions.  Four  or  five  veffels,  which  follow- 
ed it,  fupplied  its  wants ;  and  frequently  fub- 
ilituted  goods  in  the  place  of  fuch  as  had  been 
fold.  The  galleons,  ruined  by  this  competition, 
were  alfo  greatly  detrimented  by  every  article 
that  the  Englilb  poured  into  their  ports  where  they 

carried 
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carried  negroes.  At  laft,  after  the  expedition  ^yj^^ 
of  1737,  it  was  impoffible  to  fupport  this  com-  < — 1^— ^ 
merce  any  longer,  and  a  flop  was  put  to  thofs 
famous  fairs  envied  by  all  nations,  though  they 
might  be  regarded  as  the  common  treafure  of  all 
people.  From  this  period  Panama  and  Porto 
Bello  have  aftonifliingly  declined.  Thefe  two 
towns  now  only  ferve  as  a  paffage  to  the  negroes 
that  are  carried  into  ilie  South  Sea,  and  for  fome 
other  inconfiderable  branches  of  a  decaying  traffic. 
Affairs  of  greater  importance  have  been  turned 
into  another  channel. 

It  is  well  known,  that  Magellan  in  1520  difco- 
Tered  the  famous  ftrait  that  bears  his  name,  and 
which  feparates  the  extremity  of  South  America 
from  Terra  del  Fuego.  This  ftrait  is  computed 
to  be  near  an  hundred  and  ten  leagues  long,  and 
in  fome  places  lefs  than  a  league  broad. .  Though 
it  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  paflage  known  into 
the  South  Sea,  the  dangers  incurred  there  caufed 
it  almoft  to  be  forgotten.  The  boldnefs  of  Drake, 
the  celebrated  navigator,  who  failed  by  this  track 
to  ravage  the  coafts  of  Peru,  deternuned  the  Spa* 
niards  in  1582  to  form  at  the  ftraits  of  Magellan 
a  fettlement,  defined  to  become  the  key  of  this 
part  of  the  new  world.  This  new  colony  peri(hed 
almoft  entirely  for  want  of  provifions.  Three 
years  after^  Fernando  Gomez  only  was  left  cherCt 
who  was  brought  back  into  Europe  by  the  Eng- 
liih  pirate  Thomas  Cavendifh. 

Thb  lofs  of  this  colony  was  not  fo  great  an 
evil  as  it  was  apprehended  to  be.  The  ftraits  of 
Magellan  foon  ceafed  to  be  the  road  of  thofepirates^ 
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BOOK  \9li0  were  nrg^d  by  their  mercenary  views  to  Vi£i 
thefe  remote  regions.  Some  bold  navigators  baT- 
ing  doubled  Cape  Horn,  this  became  afterwards 
the  road  "^jhlch  the  enemies  of  Spain  followed, 

who  defigned  to  pafs  into  the  South  Sea«     It  was 
ftill  more  frequented  by  French  veffels,  during 
the  war  which  caufed  fuch  confuGon  in  Europe  at 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century.    The  im^ 
poflibility  which  Philip  V,  experienced  to  furnifh 
bis  colonies  himfelf  with  provifions,  emboldened 
the  fubjefts  of  his  grandfather  to  go  to  Peru.  The 
want  of  every  thing,  which  the  inhabitants  ihcnex:- 
perienced,  made  the  French  to  be  received  with 
joy ;  and  at  firft  they  got  a  profit  of  eight  hua* 
dred  per  cent.     Thefe  enormous  advantages  were 
not  continued.    The  competition  at  lad. was  fo 
con{iderable»  the  goods  fell  into  fuch  difrepute,  that 
It  was  impofiible  to  fell  them ;  and  feveral  privateers 
burnt  them,  that  they  might  not  be  obliged  to 
carry  them  back  into  their  country.     The  equi- 
librium was  not  long  in  re-eflabli(hing  itfelf ;  and 
thefe  foreign  traders  made  advantages  that  were 
confiderable,  when  the  court  of  Madrid  in  1718 
took  efFeAual  meafures  to  remove  them  from  thefe 
latitudes,  which  they  had  but  too  long  frequented. 
At  this  time  the  expeditions  to  the  South  Sea 
by  Cape  Horn  were  difcontinued*    The  Spaniards 
themfelves  refumed  them  in  1740  with  tolerable 
advantage.   They  flattered  themfelves,  that,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  treaty  of  Affiento,  tbat  of  Peru 
would  refume   its    former  activity,     They  muft 
have  been  undeceived  fince  that  timet   The  colony 
^as  not  farniflied  a  greater  S[^ntit^  of  bark>  of 

3  *f 
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the  Vfool  of  the  vicuna,  and  cocoa,  than  before ;  B  o  o  IC 

'  VII 

and  the  mines  proved  to  be  fo  confiderably  di-  ^ 
miniflied,  that  the  annual  returns  in  gold  and 
filver  did  not  exceed  fevenceen  millions  ^.  There 
Wa?  no  part  even  of  this  fum  for  government ;  be- 
caufe^  though  the  fame  dudes  are  eftabliihed  at 
Peru  as  in  Mexico  and  all  the  other  fettlements, 
the  expences  of  adminillradon  have  fwallowed  up 
the  \fhole; 

«  Affairs  were  not  conduced  with  more  know-  General 
ledge^  probity,  and  ceconomy,  in  the  vice-royalty   new*oi!^" 
of  New  Grenada,  which  was  feparated  from  that  "•^"» 

whicnwu 

of  Peru.    This  new  dominion,  which  was  formed  deuchcd 
in  1718,  extends  along  the  South  Sea  from  Panama  ^'^^^^'^^ 
to  the  gulph  of  Guayaquil ;  along  the  north  fea 
from  Mexico  to  the  river  Oroonoko ;  and  runs  fo 
far  back  into  land,  that  it  comprehends  an  im- 
menfe  territory. 

The  numerous  provinces,  that  compofe  this 
great  government,  are  covered  with  immenfe  fo- 
refts,  feparated  by  high  mountains,  and  abound- 
ing with  uncultivated  lands.  Thefe  vaft  regions 
have  not  been  entirely  fubdued.  Here  favages 
^re  to  be  met  with  in  all  parts^  who  have  no  other 
paiCon  but  that  of  furprifing  and  mafiacring  the 
Spaniards.  Such  even  of  the  Indians,  who  have 
been  forced  to  fubmit  to  the )  oke^  have  vowed  an 
implacable  hatred  againft  their  tyrants.  Their 
firft  concern  is,  to  perpetuate  this  animofity  in  their 
family.  They  inceiTantly  call  to  their  children's 
jremembVance  the  calamities  which  marked  the  firft 

?  Near  744,000  U 
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BOOK  arrival  of  the  deftroyers  of  the  new  world,  and 
that  fanguinary  fpirit  which  hath  never  ceafed  to 
animace  their  fuccelFors. 

At  the  time  of  the  conqueft,  this  country  w» 

inhabited  by  an  infinite  number  of  nations  chat 

were  not  populous,  the  greated  part  of  whom  led 

a  wandering  life,  and  were  moft  of  ibcm  feroctoos 

and  indolent.     The  men  here  were  more  adire, 

the  women  more  beautiful  and  fair,  than  m  the 

neighbouring  climates.    The  country  being  at  a 

conGderable  diftance  from  any  of  the  great  rivers, 

twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  leagues  may  fometimes 

be  crofTed  without  meeting  with  a  hut.    Since  the 

time  of  die  invafion,  this  fcanty  population  hath 

fcarce  fuSered  any  diminution ;  becaufe  there  has 

been  no  deftru&ive  labour  carried  on  there,  and 

that  the  fubjeded  people  have  not  been  coBdemBcd 

to  work  in  the  mines.     It  is  feldom  that  any  thing 

is  exaded  from  them  befides  the  tribute  impofed. 

Some  pay  this  with  proviiicms ;  others  with  gold, 

which  they  find  in  the  torrents  or  rivers.    There 

are  others  who  fulfil  this  kind  of  obligation  from 

the  profits  they  make  on  certain  European  goods, 

which  they  fell  to  the  Indians  who  have  not  yet 

been  fubdued. 

*•         T|iE  country  of  Quito,  which  hath  been  incor* 

cnsntij  of  porated  with  what  is  called  the  new  kiogdom,  is 

Ifeito-        the  bed  known  and  the  moft  agreeable  part  of  it. 

Nothings  for  inftance,  can  be  compared  to  the 

valley  formed  between  the  double  chain  of  the 

Cordeleras  mountains. 

In  the  center  of  the  torrid  zone,   and  even 
immediately  under  the  equator^  all  the  beauties 

of 
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of  fpring  are  here  inceffantly  enjoyed.     The  mild*  B  o  o  jc 
nefs  of  the  air,  the  equality  of  day  and  night, 
yield  a  thoufand  delights  in  a  country  which  the 
fun  furrounds  with  a  girdle  of  fire.  It  is  preferred ' 
to  the  climate  of  the  temperate  zones,  where  the 
change  of  the  feafons  occafions  fenfations  too  much 
oppofite  not  to  be  inconvenient  from  that  very  in- 
equality. Nature  appears  to  have  combined,  under 
the  line  that  covers  fo  many  feas  and  fo  little  land,, 
a  multitude  of  circumftances  which  confpire  to 
moderate  the  ardent  heat  of  the  fun  :  thefe  are  the 
elevation  of  the  globe  in  this  fummit  of  its  fphere ; 
the  vicinity  of  mountains  of  immenfe  height  and 
extent,  and  always  covered  with  fnows  ;  and  con- 
tinual winds  which  refrefli  the  country  the  whole 
year,  by  interrupting  the  force  of  the  perpendicu- 
lar rays  of  heat.  The  whole  univerfe  would  not  af- 
ford a  more  agreeable  retreat  than  the  territory 
of  Quito,  if  fo  many  advantages  were  not  counter- 
balanced by  fome  inconveniences. 

At  one  or  two  o'clock  after  noon,  tlie  time 
when  the  morning,  which  is  almoft  always  very 
fine,  ends,  the  vapours  begin  to  rife,  and  the  fky 
is  covered  with  gloomy  clouds,  which  are  changed 
into  ftorms.  Then  the  whole  atmofphere  is  illu- 
minated, and  appears  to  be  fet  on  fire  by  light- 
ning ;  and  the  thunder  makes  the  mountains  re- 
found  with  a  terrible  noife.  '  To  thefe  may  be 
added  dreadful  earthquakes,  which  fometimes  hap- 
pen ;  at  other  times  rain  or  funfliine  prevails  with- 
out intermiffion  for  fifteen  days  together ;  and  then 
there  is  an  univerfal  confternation*    The  excefs 

of 
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B  o  o  K  of  moillarc  fpolls  wha^t  is  fywa^  smd  dcopg^  pro* 

V    /  ^   duces,  dafigerous  difeafes. 

BuTi  cipcepting  whea  tbefc  aohappy  acddcnt% 
which  ai»  very  rare,  take  pls^e,  thQ  clioaate  of 
Quito  is-  Qpe  of  the  mofl:  wholefome.  The  sur  is 
geucrally  fo  pure,  that  thofe  uaufeous  infeds  are 
there  uoknowa  which  diftrefs  the  greateft  part  of 
the  provinces  of  America.  Though  ticentioufneis 
and  negleft  render  venereal  complainu  here  ai« 
mod  general,  the  people  fuBfer  very  little  from 
them.  Thofe  who  have  inherited  this  contagious 
diftemper,  or  who  have  acquired  it,  grow  old  equal- 
ly without  danger  and  without  inconvenience. 

The  fertility  qf  the  foil  a^fwers  to  the  miklDeis 
of  the  climate*  The  moifture  and  the  adkioo  of 
the  fun  being  continual,  and  always  fufficient  to 
unfold  and  Jdrengthen  the  fhootSj^  the  agreeable 
pi£hire  of  the  three  mod  beautiful  feafons  of  the 
year  is  continually  prefented  to  the  eye*  In  pro- 
portion as  the  grafs  withers,  freQi  grais  fpringi 
up;  and  the  enamel  of  the  meadows  is  hardly 
paft,  but  it  appears  afrefli*  The  trees  are  incef- 
fantly  covered  with  green  leaves,  adorned  with 
odoriferous  flowers,  and  always  laden  with  fruit ; 
the  colour,  form,  and  beauty  of  which  are  at  once 
exhibited  in  all  their  feveral  progreilive  dates  from 
their  firft  appearance  to  their  maturity.  The  com 
advances  in  the  fame  progreflion  of  fertility  that  is 
always  renewing.  At  one  view  one  may  behold 
the  new-fown  feed  fpringing  up,  fome  that  is  grown 
larger  and  fpiked  with  ears,  fome  turning  yellow, 
and  fome  under  the  reaper's  fickle.  The  whole 
year  is  pafled  in  fowing  and  reaping,  within  the 

compafs 
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compafe  of  the  fame  field,  or  the  fame  horizon.  ^  yi?^ 
This  conftant  variety  depends  on  the  fituation  of 
the  mountains,  hillocks,  plains,  and  yalleys. 

This  plenty  of  corn,  maize,  fugar,  flocks,  and 
all  provifions,  and  the  low  price  at  which  the  im- 
poflibility  of  exporting  them  neceflarily  keeps 
them,  has  funk  the  whole  province,  efpecially  the 
capital,  in  the  greateft  idlenefs  and  diforder. 

Quito,  which  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1 534,  and  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  the  famous 
mountain  of  Pitchincha  in  the  Cordeleras,  may 
have  fifty  thoufand  inhabitants,  the  grieatefl:  part 
of  whom  are  abandoned  to  (hameful  and  habitual 

I 

debauchery.  Though  fuch  manners  are  common 
in  all  the  Spanifli  colonies,  they  have  not  been  car- 
ried in  any  other  fpot  to  the  fame  excefs  of  cor- 
ruption. Among  the  various  paflions  which  have 
there  been  indulged  with  the  moft  licentious  free- 
dom, that  of  gaming  has  always  been  moft  de- 
ftrufHve  in  its  confequences. 

Though  it  is  prohibited  by  law  to  carry  a 
poniard,  yet  the  mefiees,  free  negroes,  or  flaves^ 
are  feldom  without  one.  Thus  it  is  that  every 
week,  and  aimed  every  day,  is  marked  by  aflafii- 
nation.  The  abufe  of  thofe  afylums,  which  fe- 
cure  impunity  to  fuch  horrid  a6ls,  is  the  princi- 
pal caufe  of  thefe  difturbances.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that^  the  excefs  of  the  evil  will  point  out  the  ne* 
ceffity  of  a  remedy. 

The  mother-country  continually  imputes  to  this 
depravity  of  manners  the  ruin  of  thofe  gold  and 
filver  mines  that  were  opened  at  the  time  of  the 
conqacft,  and  the  negle£l  of  thofe  that  have  been 

fincc 
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^  VI?  ^  ^^^  gradually  difcovcred.  The  province,  it  is 
aiTertcd^  might  apply  to  this  kind  of  indaftry 
with  fo  much  the  more  fuccefs,  as  it  is  better 
peopled  with  Indians  and  Spaniards  than  any  other 
country  of  the  new  worlds  and  derives  from  it- 
felf  prodigious  plenty  of  excellent  provifioos, 
which  in  other  parts  muft  be  brought  from  a  great 
diflance,  and  at  a  very  confiderable  expence.  Then 
this  country,  formerly  fo  opulent,  might  again 
rife  to  its  former  ftate,  and  refume  a  lufbre  which 
prejudice  and  the  turn  of  .the  place  will  always 
prevent  its  deriving  from  its  own  agriculture  and 
manufadures. 

The  Spaniards  born  at  Quito,  and  thofe  that 
are  fent  from  Europe  to  take  upon  themfelves  the 
government  of  it,  find  thefe  reproaches  ill  found- 
ed»  Their  general  opinion  is,  that,  the  mines  of 
this  province  are  not  fufficiently  rich  to  defray  the 
charge  of  working  than.  We  cannot  pretend  to 
decide  this  point.  Yet,  if  we  only  refled  on  the 
ardour  that  thefe  conquerors  have  always  mani- 
fefted  for  this  fpecies  of  riches,  which,  without  any 
labour  on  their  part,  coft  them  nothing  but  the 
blood  of  thofe  who  were  in  poiTeffion  of  it,  we 
may  venture  to  conclude,  that  nothing-  but  an  en- 
tire impoiBbiiity,  founded  on  experience,  could 
determine  this  nation  to  deny  itfelf  the  purfuit  of 
its  natural  inclinations,  and  refift  the  urgent  foil* 
citations  of  the  mother-country. 

The  province  of  Quito  has  endeavoured  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  of  its  mines  by  the  pro- 
duce of  its  manufadures.  A  prodigious  quantity 
of  hats,  common  cloth,  light  itttjSs>  and  bai2;e»  is 

made 
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made  here,  Exclufire  of  its  home  confumption,  book 
it  exported  annually  for  a  k>ng  time  to  the  amount 
of  five  or  fix  millions  of  Hvres'^*  With  this  aifiil- 
Mce  it  has  been  enabled  to  pay  for  the  wines^ 
brandies,  and  oils,  that  it  was  never  allowed  Co 
draw  from  its  own  territory';  for  the  dried  and 
faked  fifli  which  was  brought  from  the  coails ;  for 
the  foap  which  is  made  at  Truxillo  from  the 
fat  of  goats,  which  have  exceedingly  multiplied' 
there ;  for  the  iron  ufed  in  all  its  works  of  agri- 
culture; and  for  all  thoie  anicles  of  luxury  it  wag 
fupplied  with  from  the  old  world.  This  traffic  has 
diminiihed  more  than  one  half.  At  all  limes  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province  kept  up  the  pride  of 
drefiing  in  European  cloth,  known  throughout  all 
America  by  the  name  of  the  cloth  of  Caftille« 
This  tafte  is  become  general  (ince  the  regifter 
ihips  have  been  fubftituted  to  the  galleons.  The 
facility  of  being  continually  fapplied  with  tUefc 
iluflEs,  and  of  getting  them  at  a  lower  price,  has 
ruined  the  manufa^res  of  Quito,  which  has  been 
reduced  to  extreme  wretchednefs. 

The  country  will  never  emerge  from  this  (late 
of  poverty  by  its  connexions  with  Spain,  to  which 
it  furni&es  nothing  but  bark.  The  tree  which 
yields  .this  fanoous  remedy  is  ieldom  more  than 
two  toifes  and  a  half  high ;  its  trunk  and  branches 
are  of  a  proportional  thicknefs  :  ic  grows  in  forefts 
promiicuondy  amongft  many  other  plants,  and  is 
propagated  by  feeds  which  fall  to  the  ground  of 
themki^ts.     The  only  valuable  part  of  it  is  its 
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BOOK  bark)  which  is  no  otherwife  prepared  than  by 
dryiDg  it.  The  thickeft  was  always  preferred,  till 
fotne  accurate  experiments  made  in  England,  and 
frequently  repeated^  have  (hewn  chat  the  diinoeft 
bark  was  the  moft  efficacious. 

It  was  long  believed  that  the  bark  tree  was 
only  found  on  the  territory  of  Loxa^  a  town 
that  was  founded  in  1546  by  captain  Alonfo  de 
Mercadilio.  That  which  was  in  the  higheft  elli- 
mation  grew  two  leagues  to  the  fonth  of  this  place 
on  the  mountain  of  Cajanuma ;  and  it  is  not  more 
than  fifty  years  ago  that  fome  merchants  endea- 
voured to  prove  by  certificates,  that  the  bark 
which  they  fold  came  from  this  famous  plaoe. 
This  medicine  has  lately  been  difcovered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Riobamba,  Cuenca,  and  fome 
other  countries,  all  in  the  province  of  Quito. 

The  bark  was  known  at  Rome  in  1639.    The 
Jcfuits,  who  had  brought  it  thither,  diftribnted 
it  gratis  to  the  poor,  and  fold  it  at  an  exorbitant 
price  to  the  rich.    The  year  following,  John  dc 
Vega,  phyfician  to  a  vice-queen  of  Peru,  who  had 
experienced  the  falutary  effefis  of  it,  eftablifhed  it 
in  Spain  at  an  hundred  crowns  a  pound  *.     This 
remaly  foon  acquired  great  reputation,  which  it 
maintained  till  the  inhabitants  of  Ix>xa,  not  being 
able  to  fupply  the  demapds  that  were  made  on 
them,  thought  of  mixing  other  barks  with  that 
which  there  was  fo  much  demand  for.    This  fraud 
dtminilhed  the  confidence  that  had  been  placed  in 
the  bark,  and  confequcntly  its  price.     The  mea- 
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fures^  which  the  court  of  Madrid  employed  to  5  ^^  ^ 
remedy  fo  dangerous  an  inipofition,  were  not  en*  \^  ^»  -i  < 
tirely  fuccefsful.     The  late  difcoveries  muft  have 
tendered  this  produ(ftion  fo  common,  that  It  does 
txot  appear  probable  that  it  will  be  adulterated  any 
more. 

It  is  a  generally  received  opinion,  that  the  na- 
tives of  the  country  very  antiently  knew  the  ufe  of 
the  bark.  It  Is  faid,  that  they  infufed  it  a  whole 
day  in  water,  and  gave  the  liquor  to  a  liCk  man  to 
drink  without  the  grounds.  The  fear  of  revealing 
fo  falutary  a  remedy  to  the  Spaniards,  their  tyrants^ 
made  them  renounce  it  themfelves.  They  had  fo 
thoroughly  loft  the  remembrance  of  it,  that  they 
imagined  it  was  ufed  ia  Europe  only  for  dying. 
Ju0ieQ,  a  French  botanift,  informeJ  them  of  the: 
contrary  about  thirty  years  ago.  He  taught  them 
to  diftinguifli  the  indifferent  fort  of  bark  from  the 
good,  and  from  the  moft  excellent  of  its  kind ; 
and  accuftomed  them  to  have  recourfe,  as  we  have> 
to  its  fpecific  virtue  in  intermitting  fevers. 

These  people  have  not  paid  the  fame  attention 
to  the  advice  of  intelligent  perfons  who  were  de- 
firous  of  perfuading  them  to  cultivate  cochineah 
This  is  found,  in  certain  countries  of  the  province, 
fimilar  in  every  refpeft  to  the  cochineal  of  New 
Spain*  It  is  employed  in  the  manufadures  of 
Loxa  and  Cuenja  ;  to  which  circumftance  may  be 
afcribed  the  fuperiority  of  their  ftuffs  and  carpets 
to  thofe  of  Quito,  where  it  is  not  ufed.  If  the 
Spaniards  can  ever  be  rouzed  from  their  inactivity 
.to  purfue  this  fpecies  of  induftry,  they  will  open 
to  themfelves  a  new  branch  of  commerce  with 
Vol.  II«  P  p  Europe, 
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Europe,  which  they  may  enlarge,  if  they  pleafe, 
by  the  produce  of  cinnamon. 

Towards  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Cordeleras  arc 
fituatcd  the  countries  of  Quixos  and  Macas,  whic& 
were  fubdued  m  1 559,  and  annexed  to  the  province 
of  Quito.  There  are  only  fomc  fcatiered  and 
miferable  villages  there.  The  firft  of  thefc  coun- 
tries was  never  of  any  ufe  to  the  mother  country  j 
and  the  fecond  hath  ceafed  to  be  fo,  fincc  the  in- 
furreftion  of  the  Indians  hath  occafioned  the  rich 
mines,  which  had  been  opened  there,  to  be  aban- 
doned. Both  produce  cinnamon,  which  is  in^ 
comn^on  ufe  in  Peru,  and  which  might  be  much 
further  extended,  if  proper  attention  were  befbwed 
upon  the  cultivation  of  it. 
0nTJo\y  Till  the  province  of  Quito  fhall  avail  itfclf  of 
an  and  Jts  own  natural  advantages,  the  riches  of  New 
Grenada  are  limited  to  the  metals  of  Popayan  and 
Chaco,  two  provinces  that  were  conquered  in  1536- 
The  barrennefs  of  thefe  countries  at  firft  induced 
the  Spaniards  to  form  no  very  favourable  opinion 
of  their  acquifition ;  but  fomc  important  difcovcries 
foon  (lamped  a  value  on  them.  Gold  mines  were 
found,  which  are  fo  much  the  more  advantageous, 
as  the  working  of  them  is  neither  cxpenfive,  dif- 
ficult, nor  hazardous. 

The  ore  is  fcattered  and  mixed  with  the  earth 
and  gravel :  this  mixture  is  conveyed  into  a  large 
refervoir,  where  it  is  pounded  till  the  lighteft  parts 
cfcape  from  the  refervoir  by  a  pipe  which  ferres  to 
carry  off  the  water.  Then  the  workmen  take  the 
heavy  mavter,  that  is  to  fay,  the  fand  and  ore 
which  remain  at  the  bottom,  and  put  it  into  wooden 

backets. 
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backetSy  which  they  turn  circularly  with  a  quick  ^  %?r^ 
and  uniform  motion.  They  change  the  wacer> 
femd  continue  to  fepatate  the  light  matter  from  the 
heayy^  At  lad  there  remains  at  the  bottom  of 
thefe  tubs  nothing  but  gold  cleared  of  all  the  ex- 
traneous bodies  with  which  it  had  been  combined. 
It  is  generally  found  in  duft^  fometimes  in  grains 
of  different  fizes.  The  fame  operation  is  repeated 
in  the  iecond  and  third  refervoirs,  that  are  placed 

*  under  the  firfl:  to  receive  the  light  parts  of  the  gold 
that  may  have  been  carried  ^way  from  the  firft 
bafon  by  the  running  of  the  water.  Some  of  the 
iKTorkmen  are  employed  in  waihing  it,  while  otEers 
dig  up  the  ore  and  carry  it  away*  The  labour  is 
never  interrupted* 

These  works  are  carried  on  by  about  eight 
thoufand  blacks*  Thefe  flaves,  who  are  never 
employed  in  mines  of  any  depth,  becaufe  the  cold 
there  kills  them,  are  referved  for  thofe  which  are 
near  the  furface  of  the  earth*  They  may  every 
where  be  employed  without  endangering  their  life : 
they  are  preferred  to  the  Indians,  who  have  Icfs  ca* 
pacity  and  ftrength  than  they  have,  and  efpecialty 
lefs  of  that  good-will  which  gives  ftrength  and 
capacity.  It  is  univerfally  the  cuftom  in  Popayan 
and  ChacQ^  that  they  deliver  every  day  to  their 
marfter  a  certain  portion  of  gold  ;  what  they  can 
colleA  above  thii  quantity  belongs  to  themfelves, 

'  as  well  as  what  they  find  on  thofe  days  that  are 

confecrated  to  religion  and  reft,  on  which  they  are 

the  matters  of  their  leifure-time,  on  condition  that 

during^  the  feftival  they  maintain  t}ieg:)felves..  This 

agf eement  puts  the  moft  labb^ious,t^tht  mpft  frugal, 
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BOOK    and  the  moft  happy  aiiioiig  them  ia  a  conditioo 
»     ^ '   .   of  purchafing  fooner  or  later  their  liberty.     Then 
they  intermix  in  marriage  with  the  Spaniards ;  and 
the  two  nations  now  form  only  one  and  the  fame 
people. 
wTsimw  "^^^ '  produce  of  their  indaftry  is  carried  to 

Fe.  Santa  Fe  of  Bogota,  which  was  burlt  m  1536  by 

Gonfalvo  Ximenes  de  Quefeda  in  a  pkce  where 
he  arrived  from  the  north  fea  by  the  river  of  Mag^ 
delena,  precifely  at  the  feme  thne  as  Sebaftian  de 
Benalcazar  came  there  from  Popayan.  Some  vio- 
lent contefts  immediately  arbfe  concerning  the 
boundaries  between  tbelb  two  conquerors,  which 
terminated  in  favour  of  Quefeda*  The  city  which 
he  had  built  became  the  capital  of  the  new  king- 
dom of  Grenada,  where  in  procefs  of  time  were 
formed  the  towns  of  Marequitta,  Pampeluna,  To- 
cayma,  and  fome  others  lefs  conliderable. 

This  colony  was  indebted  for  its  firft  profperity 
to  the  emerald,  a  precious  ftone,  which  is  tranf* 
parent  and  of  a  green  colour,  and  ii^hich  has  no 
greater  degree  of  hardnefs  than  the  rock  cryftal. 

Some  countries  of  Europe  furnifh  emeralds,  but 
they  are  of  a  very  imperfeft  kind,  and  in  liiilc 
eftimation. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  believed  that  emeralds  of 
a  bright  green  came  from  the  Eafl  Indies,  and  ic 
is  on  this  account  that  they  have  been  caUed  ort- 
ental.  This  opinion  has  been  rejefled,  fince  it 
has  been  found  impoflible  to  tell  the  places  where 
they  were  formed.  It  is  now  certain  that  Afia  has 
never  fold  us  any  of  thefe  jewels,  except  what  Ac 
herfelf  had  received  from  the  niw  world. 

I  These 
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These  beautiful  emcraWs  belong  certainly  to  ^ya.^ 
America  alone*  The  firft  conquerors  of  Peru 
found  a  great  quanpty  of  them,  which  they  broke 
iOn  anvils,  from  a  perfuaHoa  they  had  that  they 
would  not  break  if  they  were  fine*  This  lofs  be- 
came the  more  fenfibly  felt  through  the  impof- 
libility  of  difcovering  the  mine  frbm  whence  the 
Incas  had  drawn  fo  much  treafure.  The  moun- 
tains of  New  Granada  at  lad  fupplied  this  defi- 
ciency ;  they  furniflied  a  great  quantity  of  emeralds, 
which  were  carried  to  Europe,  from  whence  they 
were  diffufed  throughout  the  whole  world. 

The  Spaniih  hiftorians  fpeak  with  enthufiafm 
of  the  emeralds  and  metals  which  this  colony 
originally  furnilhed.  Some  make  the  produce 
amount  to  fums  which  would  even  aflonifh  perfons 
who  have  the  greated  propenfity  to  the  marvellous. 
Exaggeration,  perhaps,  has  never  been  carried  fo 
far.  If  the  fabulous  reports  that  were  raifed  had 
only  been  approaching  to  the  truth,  the  colonifts 
would  have  multiplied  in  proportion  to  their  riches, 
as  it  hath  happened  in  all  the  fettlements  the  opu- 
lence of  which  has  never  been  doubtful.  This 
populoufnefs^does  not  exifl,  and  no  aera  can  be 
alledged  in   which   there  were   any   remarkable 


emigrations. 


Let  this  be  as  it  ma)^  thefe  countries,  which  are 
fuppofed  formerly  to  have  been  fo  renowned,  are 
fallen  into  the  greateft  obfcurity  :  if  Santa  Fe  has 
in  fome  degree  been  refcued  from  oblivion,  it  does 
not  derive  this  advantage  from  its  produftions, 
which  are  reduced  to  a  fmall  quantity  of  tobacco,  of 
an  indifferent  quality^  that  is  difpofed  of  in  the  in- 
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BOO  X  land  country ;  to  a  little  corn,  which  fcrves  to  fiip- 
1^  '  *  ply  Carthagena  with  provifion  of  this  kind  ;  and 
to  a  fmall  number  of  emeralds,  and  a  little  quan- 
tity of  gold,  furniihcd  by  the  valley  of  Neyva* 
The  attention  ftill  beftowed  upon  it  is  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  happinjefs  it  has  of  being  the  feat  of 
government,  the  center  of  all  bufinefs,  and  the 
mart  of  the  riches  of  Popayan  and  Chaco. 

These  riches  are  carried  on  mules  for  fire 
hundred  leagues,  and  embarked  at  Honde  on  the 
river  of  Magdalcna,  upon  fmall  veffels.  After  a 
few  days  failing,  they  enter  into  a  channel  formed 
by  nature,  and  enlarged  about  the  middle  of  the 
laft  century,  which  brings  them  to  Carthagena.  In 
the  feafons  when  th!$  channel  is  without  water, 
and  through  the  negligence  of  government  it  will 
foon  be  without  it  in  all  feafons,  the  voyage  is  car- 
ried on  upon  the  river,  till  they  arrive  at  three 
days  journey  from  this  celebrated  town,  which  they 
afterwards  travel  to  by  land. 

^^c'*  ha-       T^^^^    place  where  Carthagena   is   at   prefent 
gena.  fituatcd,  was  difcovered  in  1502  by  Baflid^s,  who 

would  have  fettled  there,  if  he  had  not  been  re- 
pulfed  by  the  favages.  Several  adventurers,  who 
followed  his  footfteps,  experienced  the  fame  refift- 
ance.  At  laft  Heredia  appeared  in  1527,  with  a 
force  fuflicient  to  reduce  them.  He  built  an4 
peopled  the  town. 

The  profpcrity  of  this  fettlement  d^'cw  thither 
in  1544  feme  French  pirates,  who  pillaged  it.  la 
1585  it  was  burnt  by  the  celebrated  Drake.  Poin- 
ds took    it  and  ranibmed  it  in  1697.     Admiral 

Vcrnoa 
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Vcroon  was  obliged  in  1741  to  raife  the  ficgc  of  it,  ^  ^^  ^ 
lihough  he  had  undertaken  it    with   twenty-five    y     /    » 
Clips  of  the  line,  fix  fire-ihips,  two  bomb-ketches, 
and  as  many  land  forces  as  were  fufficient  to  con* 
quer  all  America. 

After  fo  many  revolutions,  Carthagena  now 
fubfills  in  fplendour  in  a  peninfula  of  fand,  which 
is  joined  to  the  continent  only  by  two  narrow  necks 
of  land,  the  broadeft  of  which  is  not  thirty-five 
toifes.  Its  fortifications  are  regular.  Nature  has 
placed  at  a  little  diftance  a  hill  of  tolerable  height, 
on  whjch  the  citadel  of  St.  Lazarus  has  been  built. 
In  time  of  peace  tlicfe  works  are  defended  by  a 
garrifon  of  between  fix  and  feveu  hundred  men. 
The  town  is  one  of  the  beft  built,  the  moft  regular 
and  belldifpofcd,  of  any  in  the  i^ew  world.  It  may 
contain  twenty-five  thoufand  fouls.  Of  this  num- 
ber the  "Spaniards  form  the  fixth  part;  the  negroes, 
Indians,  and  feveral  races  compofed  of  mixtures 
of  an  infinite  variety,  make  up  the  remainder. 

This  mixture  is  more  common  at  Carthagena 
ihan  in  the  other  Spanifii  colonies*  A  multitude 
of  adventurers  without  empIo)'meBt,  without  for- 
tune, and  without  recommendations,  are  continually 
reforting  to  this  place.  In  a  country  where  they 
are  totally  unknown,  no  citizen  can  venture  to 
reppfe  any  confidence  in  their  fervices;  they  arc 
dcftined  to  fubfift  wretchedly  on  the  alms  of  the 
convents,  and  to  lie  in  the  corner  of  a  fquare,  or 
at  the  gate  of  a  church.  If  the  afflidtions  they  ex- 
perience fn  this  miferable  ftate  bring  fome  violent 
difeafc  upon  them,  they  are  commonly  aififted  by 
ihc  free  peg<ro  women,  whofe  care  and  kindnefe 
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^vi?^  t^iey  requite  by  marrying  them.  Such  who  have 
not  the  happinefs  of  being  in  a  fituation  dreadful 
enough  to  excite  the  corapaffion  of  the  women^ 
are  obliged  p  retire  to  fomc  village,  to  live  there 
by  cultivating  the  ground,  and  reaping  the  fruit 
of  their  labours ;  which  the  haughty  lazinefs  of  the 
inhabitant  confiders  as  the  utmoft  ignominy.  In 
reality,  indolence  is  carried  fo  far^  that  men  and 
women  who  are  wealthy  feldom  quit  their  ham- 
mocks, and  that  but  for  a  little  time. 
'  T%yo  celebrated  Spaniards  have  judged  the  cli- 
mate to  be  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  this  in- 
a6livity.  The  heat  is  exceilive  and  continual  at 
Carthagena.  The  torrents  of  water,  which  arc 
incefTantly  pouring  down  from  the  motith  of  May 
to  November,  have  this  peculiarity,  that  they  never 
cool  th&  air,  which  is  fometim'es  a  little  moderated 
in  the  dry  feafon  by  the  north-eaft  winds.  The 
night  is  as  hot  as  the  day.  An  habitual  perfpira- 
Ition  gives  the  inhabitants  the  pale  and  livid  colour 
of  fickly  perfons.  Even,  when  they  arc  in  perfcft 
health  their  motions  partake  of  the  foftnefs  of 
the  climate,  which  evidently  relaxes  their  fibres. 
This  indolence  manifefts  itfelf  even  in  their  words, 
iw^hich  are  always  uttered  flowly,  and  with  a  low 
voice.  Thofe  who  come  hither  froni  Europe  prc- 
ferve  their  frefh  complexions  and  plumpnefs  three 
pr  four  months.  They  afterwards  lofc  both,  by 
falling  into  inceflant  fvveats. 

Th:s  (late  Ts  the  fore-runner  of  an  evil  ftillmorc 
(dreadful,  but  the  nature  of  which  is  little  known. 
It  is  conjeftured  that  fome  perfons  are  affefled 
^ith  it  from  catching  cold,  others  from  indigeftion. 

It 
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It  manifefts  itfelf  by  vomitlug,  accompanied  with  B  o  o  15 
(o  violent  a  delirium,  that  the  patient  muft  be 
/confined,  to  prevent  him  from  tearing  himfelf  to 
pieces.  He  often  expires  in  the  midft  of  ihefe 
agitations,  which  feldom  laft  above  three  or  four 
days.  Thofe  who  have  efcaped  this  danger  at 
firft,  run  no  rifqiic  for  the  future.  We  are  aflbrcd 
from  the  teftimony  of  men  of  underftanding,  that 
even  upon  their  return  to  Carthagcna,  after  a  long 
abfence,  they  have  nothing  to  fear. 

This  town  and  its  territory  exhibit  the  fpeftacle 
pf  a  hideous  leprofy,  which  indifcriminately  at* 
tacks  both  natives  and  ftrangers.  The  philofo- 
phers,  who  have  attempted  to  afcribe  this  cala-  . 
mity  to  the  eating  of  pork,  have  not  confidercd 
rhat  this  diftemper  is  unknown  in  the  odier  coun- 
tries of  America,  where  this  kind  of  food  is  not 
lefs  common.  To  prevent  the  progrefs  of  this 
diftemper^  an  hofpital  has  been  founded  in  the 
covratry.  All  perfons  who  are  fuppofed  to  be  at- 
tacked with  it  are  (hut  up  here,  without  diftindion 
of  fex,  rank,  or  age.  The  benefit  of  fo  wife  ao 
eftablifliment  is  loft  through  the  avarice  of  the 
governors,  who,  without  being  deterred  by  the 
danger  of  fpreading  the  difeafe,  fuffer  the  poor  to 
go  in  and  out  to  beg.  Thus  it  is  that  the  number 
of  the  fick  is  fo  great,  that  the  incjofiire  of  the 
dwelling  is  of  an  immenfe  extent.  Every  one 
, there  enjoys  a  little  fpot  of  ground  that  is  marked 
put  for  him  on  his  admiflion.  There  he  builds  an 
abode  fuitable  to  his  fortune,  wher^  he  lives  in 
f rantjUiHity  to  the  end  of  his  days,  which  are  often 
Jong,  though  uiihlippy.  This  dllbrder  fo  power- 
fully 
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^  vii^^  fully  excites  that  palEon  which  is  the  ftroogcd 
of  all  others,  that  it  has  been  j  udged  neccflary  to 
permit  marriage  to  fuch  as  are  afHi(^ed  with  it. 
Thi$  is,  perhaps,  iocreafing  the  paflion  by  in- 
crcafing  the  means  of  faiisfying  it.  Thefe  defircs 
appear  to  be  irrkated  by  the  very  gratification  of 
them,  they  increafe  by  their  very  remedies,  and 
^re  reproduced  by  each  other.  The  wretchedncis 
of  beholding  this  ardent  difeafe,  which  infers  the 
blood,  perpetuated  in  the  children,  hath  given 
way  to  the  dread  of  other  diforders  that  are,  per* 
baps,  chimerical. 

If  we  were  lefs  acquainted  with  the  negligent 
difpofition  of  the  Spaniards,  we  might   perfuade 
them  to  make  an  experiment,  which,  probably, 
would  be  attetyled  with  fuccefs.    There  are  fome 
people  in  Africa  that  are  fituated  nearly  under  the 
fame  lautude,  who  have  a  cuftom  of  rubbing  the 
body  with  an  oil  that  is  expreffed  from  the  fruit 
of  a  tree  that  is  like  the  palm.    This  oil  is  of  a 
difagreeable  fmell,  but  has  the  falutary  property 
of  ftopping  the  pores  of  the  /kin,  and  checking 
the  fweats  which  the  heat  of  the  climate  would 
render  excefEve,  efpccially  during  three  months  of 
the  year,  in  which  a^  dreadful  calm  afllifts  thefe 
countries.     If  a  fimilar  method  were  tried  at  Car- 
thagena,  perhaps  the  leprofy  might  be  reftrained, 
or  even  totally  abolilhed.    We  know  ihat  ihofe 
who  are  attacked   with  this  difeafe   perfpire  no 
longer,  and  that  their  fkin  is  hard  and  fcaly. 
Would  it  be  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  found 
phiiofophy,  to  attribute  it  to  too  copious  a  per- 
fpiration,  which  impoveriflies  the  fibres  of  the 
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fkin,  and  renders  them  incapable  of  performing  ^  ^^^  ^ 
their  fun£lions  ?    The  ufe  of  an  oil  or  greafe  fit  to 
fliminifli  this  extreme  degree  of  perfpiration,  and 
dt  the  fame  time  prevent  its  total  fuppreffion, 
feems  to  be  the  method  indicated  by  nature  to 
guard  againft  the  calamity  w^  are  now  fpeaking  of. 
Notwithstanding  thi^diftemper,  the  bs^dnefs 
of  the  climate,  and  many  other  inconveniences^ 
3pain  hath  always  fhewed  a  great  predilection  for 
Carthagena,  on  account  of  its  harbour^  one  of  the 
belt  that  is  known«    It  is  two  leagues  in  extent, 
and  has  a  deep  and  excellent  bottom.    There  is 
Icfs  agitation  there,  than  on  the  moft  calm  rivcr^ 
The  pajDTage  to  it  formerly  was  folcl}^  by  the  canal 
pf  Bocca  Cbica.     This  was  fo  narrow,  that  only 
one  veffel  could  pafs,  without  being  cxpofed  to 
the  crofs  batteries  of  forts  erefted  on  both  fides- 
The  Englilh  in  1741  having  deftroyed  the  fortifi- 
f ations  that  defended  this  paiTage,  it  was  fhut  up 
by  the  Spaniards.     An  antient  canal  was  opened, 
which  was  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  will 
not  be  eafy  for  an  enemy's  fquadron  to  force  it. 
This  is  the  way  by  which  all  veffels  now  enter 
into  the  harbpun 

At  the  time  that  the  trade  of  Peru  was  carried 
on  by  the  galleons,  thcfe  veflels  .failed  to  Cartha- 
.  gena  before  they  went  to  Porto  Bcllo,  and  vifited 
it  again  on  their  return.  In  the  firft  voyage, 
they  depofited  the  merchandife  that  was  necciTary 
for  the  interior  prpvinces,  and  received  the  price 
pf  it  in  the  fecond.  This  arrangement  difpleafed 
the  merchants  of  Lima,  who  pretended  that,  when 
ihcy  came  back  from  the  fair,  they  foynd  all  their 

country 
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*  o  OK  .country^  provided  with  the  fame  things  whrcli 
tlicy  had  been  to  fetch  at  a  great  diftance.  They 
petiuoned,  and  thej  obtained  that  Carthagcna 
ihouM  not  be  flocked  till  after  Porto  Bello. 

Bt  this  rcftridion  the  provinces  of  Santa  Fe, 
•topayan,  and  Quito,  were  reduced,  either  to 
draw  at  a  great  expence  and  with  great  hazard 
what  they  wanted  from  the  fair  itfelf,  or  to  con- 
tent themfdves  with  the  refiifc  of  iu  This  ar- 
rangement, which  continued  feveral  years,  was 
extremely  difpleaiing  to  them.  In  1730  a  fcheme 
was  devifcd,  which  feemed  proper  10  reconcile  the 
diflFerences.  It  was  agreed  that  things  (hould  be 
re-eftablirtied  on  the  old  footing;  but  that  at  the 
arrival  of  the  galleons  the  traffic  of  European 
jjoods  flioUld  ccafe  between  the  two  vice-royalties. 
Spain  had  not  yet  made  fufl5cient  progrefi  in  the 
knowledge  of  political  ceconomy,  to  be  fenfible 
how  far  fuch  a  regulatipn  was  contrary  to  reafon 
and  to  her  intereft. 

The  fuppreflion  of  the  galleons  made  no  change 
in  this  matter.  The  veflels  which  fucccffirely 
come  to  Carthagena,  to  fupply  New  Grenada  with 
provifions,  do  not  annually  carry  away  above  fire 
millions*.  Thofe  who  know  that  there  is  more 
than  double  this  fum  coined  in  the  mint  of  Santa 
Fe,  the  only  money  that  exifts  in  the  country 
fince  that  of  Popayan  was  fupprefled,  and  who 
cannot  alfo  be  ignorant  that  all  the  gold  which  the 
mines  produce  cannot  poffibly  be  coined  there, 
will  be  amazed  at  the  fmallnefs  of  thefc  returns. 
But  their  aftonifliment  will  ceafe,  jif  they  con/ider 

*  Not  quite  2 1 9,000 1. 

the 
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the  quantity  of  gold  that  is  fraudulently  exported.  B  00  K. 
Smuggling  is  carried  on  in  feveral  places  on  the  s,  ■  ^  # 
coafi.  The  riches  of  .Chaco  are  chiefly  conveyed 
away  by  the  river  of  Atrato,  which  falls  into  the 
gulph  of  Darien ;  and  thofe  of  Popayaa  by  the 
different  mouths  of  the  Magdalena,  which  it  is 
impofilble  to  guiard.  Spain  ^U  never  focceed  in 
breaking  thefe  fmugglitig  conaedionsi  unlefs  {he 
abandoas  W  fornix  prejudices.  A  more  rational 
fyftem  wQuld  not  only  Secure  to  her  the  treafures 
ihe  is  likety  to  lofci  but  would  alfo  give  a  new 
value  to  the  only  lands  of  -the  viceroyaky  t^at  are 
cultitated  with  emolument  to  the  motber^country. 

Betwb«:n  the  rivers  of  Magdaleoa  andOroono*  Remarkt 
jco  h  a.  lOTg  fucceifion  of  coafts  which  occupy  an  countrict 
immenfefpace.   Thefeweredifcovered  in  1490  by  J"^*""*^ 

*  ^^^      I     between 

Ojcda,  John  de  la  Cafa$>  and  Americus  Vefputius,  thcriwt 
who  landed  with  four  fhips  at  a  place  which  they    na'fnd 
called  Venezuela,  from  the  refcmUance   it  ap-   OrooQuko- 
peared  to  them  to  have  with^  Venice.     The  fettle* 
menis  which  thefe  adventurers  and  their  followers 
attempted  on  the  continent,  were  not  formed  with   ' 
the  fame  eafe  as  thofe  in  the  iflands.     The  fa- 
▼ages,  who  were  accuftomed  to  make  war  upon 
one  another,  refifted  them  with  a  degree  of  oppo- 
fition  that  was  fometimesobftinate.     At  laft  thefe 
fmall  detached  nations,  which  by  their  natural  dif- 
pofition,  or  the  ftate  of  war  ihcy  lived  in,  had  rare- 
ly any  fixed  abode,  took  the  refoluiion  either  of 
removing  themfclvcs  far  back  into  the  inland  coun- 
tries, or  of  fubmitting. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  numbcr  of  fmall  towns  weuc 
then  built^  the  moft  famous  of  which  were  Cu- 
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*  ^rP  ^  mana,  Caraccas,  Vcrina,  Coro,  Maracaybo^  and 
Saint  Martha.  In  the  territory  of  fome  of  thefe 
were  found  mines  of  gold,  which  at  firft  were 
worked.  Their  produce  in  the  beginning  was 
pretty  confiderable ;  but  chi&fuccefs  was  only  tran-^ 
fitory.  Whether  this  arofe  from  there  being  little 
gold  in  them^  of,  as  i&^moft  probable,  that  moft  of 
them  were  only  the  branches  of  mines,  it  foon  be« 
came  neceflary  to  abandon  them.  In  the  iettlc'^ 
roents  that  were  deftitute  of  mines,  the  Spaniards, 
thirfting  after  gold  and  blood,  went  into  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  coutitry  to  mafTacre  the  Indians, 
or  wreft  from  them  what  they  had  colleded  of  that 
▼atuable  fand  in  their  rivers,  in  order  to  compofe 
various  ornaments  of  it.  The  lad  refource  of  thefe 
defperate  men  was  to  make  flaves,  in  order  to  ex- 
port them  into  the  illands  that  their  barbarity  had 
depopulated* 

La  Casas  was  incenfed  at  this  horrible  coo- 
duft.  In  1 5 1 9,  he  propofed  to  form  a  colony  on 
this  coaft,  in  which  no  one  (hould  be  able  to  fettle 
but  with  his  confent.  His  colonifts  were  to  be 
cloathed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  make  it  believed 
that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  nation  which  had 
rendered  itfelf  fo  odious.  Their  apparel  was  to 
be  white,  with  a  crofs  of  the  fame  colour,  and 
nearly  the  figure  of  that  of  Calatrava.  He  affirm- 
ed, that  with  thefe  kind  of  knights,  and  with 
miflionarlcs  inftruAed  by  himfelf,  he  (hould  be 
able,  without  war,  violence,  or  flaverj^,  to  form 
connections  with  the  favages,  to  civilize  then, 
to  eftablifh  agriculture,  and  even  to  work  the 
mines  that  might  be  difcoTercdtf  His  ambitianr 
7  was 
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"was  confined  to  obtaining  for  his  expence  the 
twelfth  of  what  the  government  fhould  draw  from 
the  countries  whofe  felicity  he  thus  anxioufly 
fludied. 

This  plan  was  too  favourable  to  mankind  not 
to  be  rejcfted.   The  ambitious,  who  govern  ftates 
and  nations,    confider  them  as  mere  objefis  of 
trade,  and  treat  as  chimerical  every  thing  that 
tends  to  the  improvement  and  happinefs  of  the 
human  fpecies.     Charles  V.  mortgaged  the  pro- 
vince of  Venezuela,  fituated  in  the  midft  of  the 
coaft  we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  to  the  family  of  the 
Welfers.    Thefe  rich  merchants  of  Ausburg  in 
1528   fern  thither  four  hundred  and  fourfcore 
Germans,  who  in  avarice  and  ferocity  furpafled  all 
perfons  that  had  before  appeared  in  the  new  world. 
Hiftory  accufes   them    of   having  maffacred   or 
caufed  to  be  deftroyed  a  million  of  Indians.    Their 
tyranny  ended  by  a  horrible  cataflrophe,  and  they 
were  never  replaced.     It  was  confidered  as  a  hap- 
pinefs, that  the  country  which  they  had  laid  waftc 
fhould  return  under  the  Spanifh  dominion. 

Unfortunately  the  fcenes  of  horror,  which 
the  Germans  had  exhibited,  were  renewed  by 
Carjaval,  who  was  appointed  to  the  government 
of  this  unhappy  country.  This  monfter,  it  is 
true,  loft  bis  head  on  a  fcaf&Id ;  but  the  puniih- 
menc  did  Dot  rec^all  from  the  grave  the  vidtms 
he  had  facrificed.  The  depopulation  was  fo  com- 
plete, that  in  1550  a  great  number  of  negroes 
were  imported  from  Africa,  on  whom  the  hopes 
of  an  unbounded  profperity  were  founded.  The 
habit  of  tyranny  made  the  Spaniards  treat  thefe 
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flares  with  fuch  feverity>  cbat  they  rei^pltcd.  Thdr 
rebellions  foroiihed  a  pr/etext  for  mafliiajipg  ^ 
the  males ;  and  this  colony  once  more  became  a 
defert,  in  which  the  aihes  of  negroes,  Spaniards^ 
lodiansy  and  Germans,  wer^  incennised.  Vene- 
znda  fdi*  again  in;o  that  total  oblivion  which  alfo 
involTcd  xhe  provinces  that  ar?  in  the  vjciniq^  gf 
the  Qroonokp  and  the  Magdalena,  tho^gb  the  eji^ 
tent,  eacelkncc>  jand  variety  of  their  foil,  might 
have  inyit^  the  mother  country  tp  derive  Ceveral 
produdioiiM  from  theip,  a^d  for  the  moft  part 
viory  rich  Q^es.  The  center  of  this  ext^nfi^e  coaft 
is  ewjpioy^d  ju?  cyjtiv^iiiyj  cocoa. 

T^£  cocoaHree  is  of  a  middling  fize,  and  is 
propagated  from  feeds,  which  are  fown  at  certain 
diflances*  When  it  begins  to  ihoot,  it  divides 
into  three,  four,  five,  or  fix  trunks^  according 
to  the  vigour  of  the  root.  In  proportion  as  it 
grows,  its  branches,  which  are  always  very  hr 
from  one  another,  bend  towards  the  earth.  Its 
leaves,  which  are  long  and  finooth,  have  an  agree- 
able fjinell,  teiininate  in  a  point,  and  refemble, 
if  they  were  .gloffy,  thofe  of  the  orange  tree. 
From  the  (lem,  as  well  as  from  the  branches,  rifes 
a  jcmquil  flower,  the  pifiil  of  which  contains  the 
husk  that  inclofes  the  fruit.  This  hnsk,  which  is 
of  the  figure  of  a  melon,  and  is  pointed  and  di* 
vided  into  portion^  that  ^^e  flrongly  marked, 
grows  to  the  length  of  about  fix  or  feven  inches, 
and  the  breadth  of  four  or  five,  aQd  inclofes  be-" 
tween  twenty  and  thirty  fmall  almonds.  It  19 
green  during  its  growth  ;  then  it  turns  yello^; 
which  18  a  proof  that  its  fruit  begifis  tp  have  taaia 

degree 
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ttegrcc  of  finnnefs.  As  foon  as  it  acquires  the  B  o  o  K 
colour  of  deep  muflc,  it  muft  be  gathered,  and 
dried  immediately.  Every  feed  of  the  cocoa  is 
found  iodoi^d  in  the  divifions  of  the  membranes 
of  the  hulk.  Two  crops  are  inade  annually, 
which  are  equal  in  quality  and  quantity. 

The  cocoa  tree,  which  begins  to  reward  the 
labour  of  the  cuhivator  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
years,  requires  a  moid  ground.  If  it  wants  water» 
it  produces  no  fruit,  withers,  and  dies«  A  fhade^ 
to  fhelter  it  continually  from  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
is  not  lefs  neceflary  to  it.  It  ought  to  be  furround- 
ed  with  (Irong  trees,  that  under  the  (belter  of  them 
it  may  fiouriih.'  The  culture  it  further  requires  is 
neither  laborious  nor  expenfive.  It  is  fufficient  to 
extirpate  the  grafs  around  it,  which  would  de« 
prive  it  of  its  qourilhment. 

Though  the  cocoa  tree  is  fuccefsfully  culti- 
vated in  feveral  countries  of  America,  and  even 
grows  naturally  in  others,  it  fucceeds  in  no  part 
of  it  fo  well  as  on  the  coaft  we  are  defcribing. 
All  the  parts  of  America  gather  a  little,  but  it 
only  becomes  an  important  objed  on  the  territory 
of  Caraccas.  It  is  reckoned  that  the  crop  of  this 
valuable  fruit  produces  more  than  a  hundred 
thoufand  fanegas  of  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds 
each.  The  country  of  Santa  Fe  confumcs  twenty 
thoufand ;  Mexico  a  little  more ;  the  Canaries  a 
fmall  cargo ;  and  Europe  from  between  fifty  to 
fixty  thoufand.  The  cultivation  of  this  plant 
employs  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  negroes.  Such  of 
them,  who  in  procefs  of  time  have  obtained  their 
Vol.  II.  Q^q  liberty. 
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BOOK    libertyt  ba?e  built  tbe  little  town  of  Nirva,  wbere 
V  -    '    '    they  will  not  admit  any  white  people*  .  . 

The  comnoercp  of  Caraccas,  to  which  the  bay 
of  Guaira  ac  two  leagues  from  it  ferves  for  a  har- 
bour, was  a  long  time  open  to  all  the  fiibjefis  of 
the  Spanifli  monarchy,  and  is  (b  ftill  to  the  Ame* 
ricans.     The  Europeans  are  not  fo  welltreatied. 
In  1728,  a  company  was  formed  at  Saint  Seba- 
ftian,  which  obtained  an  exclufive  right  'of  nuis* 
taining  connexions  with   this  part  of    the  new 
world.    Fonr  or  five  (hips,  which  they  difpatch 
every  year,  fail  from  thence,  but  they  retam  to 
Cadiz*.    The  fjanega  of  cocoa,  which  feldom  in 
the  colony  cofts  more  than  thirty.fivclivre$*,that 
are  paid  in  meichandife,  is  delivered  in  Spain  at 
the  fixed  price  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
fivres  f.    There  is  no  price  fettled  for  the  little 
cotton,  indigo,  and  leather,,  which,  come  from  this 
part  of  the  new  world. 

When  we  confider  that  this  is  all  the  produce 
of  a  coaft  which  is  nine  hundred  leagues  lon^  and 
twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  deep,  in  a  foil  ?ery  oftca 
highly  fufceptible  of  cultiyacion.;  it  is  impoffible 
not  to  be  feized  with  aftonithment  and  indignation. 
If  Spain  would  take  effe^ual  meafures  to  bellow 
marks  of  didinflion  on  all  perfons  who  are  em* 
ployed  in  ufeful  labours,  the  plun(|erers  who  nov 
acquire  at  Saint  Martha  a  miferable  fubfiftence  h^ 
fmuggling  on  the  river  de  la  Hacha,  and  in  other 
places,  would  then  apply  thenifelvejs  to  agricul- 

'^  iL  10s,  7d.  f.  f  About  Si.  14$. 
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tore.  To  that  fpirit  of  deftnaftion,  which  has  ^JJ^ 
hitherto  been  the  bafis  of  her  policy,  if  Ihe  would 
fubftitute  the  principles  of  moderation  and  huma* 
nity,  we  fiiould  then  behold  the  MotUones,  the 
Guajaros^  and  all  the  ikvages  that  forround  hec 
bade  fettkments,  or  who  intercept  their  commii* 
nicadon,  haftcn  to  foirm  connfefidons,  which  wilt 
become  necefiarily  and  reciprocally  ufefuL  Theft 
the  provinces!  that  are  fituated  betwete  Magda* 
lena  and  Oroonoko,  will  rife  to  that  degree  criT 
fplendor  for  which  they  are  deftined  by  nature. 
They  will  excel  in  rich  and  various  prodoftioni  a 
great  nnmber  of  colonies^  whofe  feirttlity  has  been 
celebrated  for  fo  long  a  time«  Thefe  important 
objeds  are  fo  evident,  that  it  would  be  ufelels  to 
enlarge  upon  them  any  funher.  Wc  fliaU  there* 
^re  proceed  to  fytzk  of  Chilu 
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